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THE   UNITARIAJ^  DENOMINATION,— ITS  AD- 
VANTAGES AND  MISSION. 

BT  E£V.  F.   H.  HEDGE,  D.  D« 

The  Unitarian  connection,  in  its  absence  of  symbols  and 
formularies,  ofiers  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  desire 
the  satisfactions  of  consociation  without  the  restrictions  at- 
tached to  such  fellowships  by  other  sects.  This  emanci- 
pation from  doctrinal  confessions,  which  gives  us  in  our 
churches  the  uses  of  friendship  without  the  formality  of  a 
league,  the  simplicity  of  joined  hands  without  the  duplicity 
of  symbols,  the  substantial  benefits  of  coaction  without  the 
responsibilities  of  a  covenant,  —  this  sort  of  connection, 
which  you  can  hold  as  loosely  as  you  please,  instead  of 
one  which,  havmg  entered,  you  cannot  withdraw  from  with- 
out violence,  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  special  excel- 
lence of  our  denomination.  I  must  still  so  consider  it,  not- 
withstanding indications,  here  and  there,  of  an  opposite 
opinion, — a  feeling  of  regret,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  wie 
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2  THE   UNITARIAN   DENOMINATION, 

have  no  confession  of  faith  or  doctrinal  symbols  setting 
forth  our  distinguishing  views,  and  defining  our  position  to 
ourselves  and  the  world.  This  feeling  mistakes,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  our  true  mission  as  a  church,  which  is  not  to  main- 
tain and  disseminate  certain  specific  views,  but  to  do  away, 
as  far  as  our  example  may  avail,  with  this  whole  system  of 
dogmatic  limitations ;  the  system  which  makes  dogmas 
tests  of  Christianity,  and  gives  them  the  prominence  they 
have  hitherto  had  in  the  Church.  Our  mission  is  not  to 
instaurate  a  better  theology,  but  to  instaurate  a  better 
spirit ;  it  is  not  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine,  but  to  main- 
tain a  true  toleration,  ^—  a  toleration  so  kind  and  continent, 
that  all  discrepancies  of  faith  and  worship,  and  all  intoler- 
ances even,  shall  find  shelter  in  its  ample  grace.  Our  mis- 
sion is  to  embody  a  Christianity  so  liberal  in  dogma,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  moral  quality  sd  stringent,  as  to  hold 
all  creeds  in  solution,  —  by  a  generous  abandonment,  on 
our  part,  of  all  doctrinal  defences  and  theological  ramparts, 
to  conquer,  if  possible,  an  antisectarian  peace. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  thought  and  purpose  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  leaders 
of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  New  England.  Many  of 
them,  I  know,  were  more  immediately  occupied  with  points 
of  theology  which  they  wished  to  carry,  or  with  points  of 
theology  which  they  wished  to  explode.  But  this,  I  doubt, 
was  the  real  purpose  of  the  Spirit  in  regard  to  us.  For 
every  genuine  reform  is  wiser  ;than  its  leaders,  and  em- 
ploys them  for  ends  ulterior  to  their  own.  I  believe,  more- 
over, that  this  Catholicism,  more  than,  any  system  of  doc- 
trine, swayed  the  minds  of  many  of  that  generation.  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  dominant  principle  in  the  mind  of 
Charming.  I  know  it  to  have  bfeen  the  cherished  habit  of 
the  elder  Ware. 
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So  when  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was 
formed,  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  organized,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  since  the  synod  which  convened  in  that  upper 
chamber  at  Jerusalem,  a  religious,  Christian  alliance,  with- 
out creed  or  covenant;  a  fact  sufficiently  interesting,  his- 
torically considered,  apart  from  any  theological  right  or 
wrong  in  the  matter. 

That  a  sect  so  constituted,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Christian  world,  has  its  practical  inconveniences,  must  be 
acknowledged.  That  a  formal  confession  of  faith,  as  full 
and  explicit  as  may  be,  would  yield  some  immediate  advan- 
tages, that  it  would  give  us  a  fairer  appearance  in  the  eyes 
of  \he  world  than  the  indefiniteness  of  our  present  position, 
would  obviate  the  reproach  of  a  seeming  agreement  with 
any  who  may  reject  what  most  of  us  regard  as  essen- 
tial and  constitutive  in  a  Christian  profession,  and  so  pro- 
mote the  nominal  extension  of  our  communion,  —  all  this  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Men  love  symbols;  they  love  the 
determined,  they  love  the  completeness  of  a  system ;  and 
the  greater  part  will  sooner  accept  a  well-defined  and  ex- 
clusive faith,  than  embrace  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
view,  or  adopt  an  eclectic  method. 

But  the  extension  would  be  only  nominal ;  it  would  be 
an  extension  of  the  name  and  not  of  the  thing ;  and  any 
immediate  advantage  of  this  sort  would  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  what  is  more  important  than  nominal  extension, 
—  it  would  be  gained  at  the  peril  of  what  is  most  vital 
and  characteristic  in  our  sect. 

What  we  want  to  maintain  and  diffiise  is  not  a  more 
rational  theology,  but  a  broader  charity.  It  is  not  the  He- 
brew Christian  doctrine  of  simplicity  in  the  Divine  nature, 
in  opposition  to  the  Greek  Christian  doctrine  of  triunity  ;  it 
is  not  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  free  agency,  in  opposition  to 
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the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  free  grace ;  it  is  not  the  Socin- 
ian  doctrine  of  personal  merit,  in  opposition  to  the  Calyii^- 
istic  doctrine  of  imputation  ;  nor  is  it,  to  come  nearer  our 
true  theological  position,  the  reconciliation  of  these  antith* 
eses  in  more  adequate  statements.  However  important 
may  be  these  views  in  our  estimation,  and  however  we 
may  incline  to  commend  them  in  our  writings,  what  we 
want  to  difiuse  is  not  these,  but  a  charity  which  respects 
all  confessions  as  difierent  hues  of  the  same  Word ;  a  piety 
which  indifierences  them  all  by  soaring  above  them  into  a 
region  of  the  spirit,  where  truth  is  not  yet  refracted  into 
propositions  by  passing  through  the  denser  atmosphere  of 
the  understanding.  Above  all,  we  want  to  difiuse  a  prac- 
tical Christianity,  which  seeks  the  application  of  Christian 
morals  to  human  life  ;  a  Christianity  which  puts  life  before 
doctrine,  and  practical  results  before  scientific  statements. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  moral  objection  to  symbols  and  con- 
fessions, the  temptation  to  duplicity,  the  mental  reservation, 
the  paltering  with  language,  the  necessary  looseness  of  the 
whole  thing,  so  frankly  confessed  by  a  respected  brother, 
who  declares  that  all  creeds  are  essentially  alike,  and  that 
he  has  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  as  many  as  have 
come  in  his  way.*  This  is  just  the  mischief  of  it,  that  a 
formula  binds  only  the  scrupulous,  who  need  no  binding, 
and  leaves  unlimited  margin  to  those  who  subscribe  it  only 
as  an  article  of  peace. 

I  am  not  arguing  on  the  presumption  that  we  are  likely 
to  be  seduced  or  thrust  aside  from  our  present  position.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  idea  of  a  ^'  confession  ^^  defining 
the  Unitarian  faith,  and  conditioning  fellowship  with  the 
Unitarian  body,  has  ever  been  seriously  entertained.  But 
I  apprehend  there  are  many  who  do  not  justly  appreciate 

*  See  Dr.  Bushnell's  «  God  in  Christ,"  p.  82. 
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our  position  in  this  regard,  and  who  esteem  that  a  defect 
which,  in  truth,  is  a  crowning  excellence.  Let  us,  once 
for  all,  banish  from  our  minds  all  thoughts  of  propagand« 
ism,  all  expectation  and  all  desire  of  denominational  preva- 
lence.  Our  first  object  should  not  be  to  extend  our  name, 
but  to  plant  our  principles,  our  eclecticism,  our  liberality ; 
not  to  build  up  a  denomination  of  our  own  by  converts  from 
other  communions,  but  to  modify  those  communions  by  our 
example.  In  order  to  this,  —  in  which,  I  fancy,  we  have 
not  been  wholly  unsuccessful  thus  far,  —  our  policy  must 
be  our  toleration.  If  we  are  true  to  that,  and,  with  it, 
maintain  a  culture  equal  to  the  time,  and  a  leading  position 
in  social  reform,  we  shall  not  fail  of  the  best  success  of  a 
sect,  which  consists,  not  in  nominal  accessions,  but  in  see- 
ing our  principles  extend  more  widely  than  our  name.  In 
stead  of  becoming  a  powerful  sect,  I  would  we  might  pre- 
vail as  an  antisectarian  influence  in  the  world.  I  would 
that,  in  the  midst  of  this  Protestant  Christendom,  from 
which  we  have  sprung,  we  might  represent,  in  spirit  and 
doctrine,  a  truly  catholic  church,  a  church  of  scope  so 
ample  as  to  embrace  all  faiths  and  all  souls.  I  would  that 
the  term  "  Unitarian  '*  might  come  to  signify,  not  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  nature,  which,  in  different  senses,  as  abstract 
or  concrete,  all  sects  believe ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  churches,  and  the  union  of  the  churches  in  the  Spirit. 
A  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Roman  sense,  —  subjection  of 
Christendom  to  one  visible  head,  —  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  only  catholicity  which  is  possible  is  a  conscious  and 
mutually  acknowledged  union  of  all  churches  under  one 
federal  Head,  who  is  invisible  ;  and  the  only  way  to  realize 
that  union  is  through  the  influence  of  some  body  of  Chris- 
tians who  shall  consistently  maintain  the  catholic  ground, 
and  act  out,  in  all  senses  and  bearings,  the  catholic  spirit. 
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SABBATH  DISTURBANCES  IN  LONDON. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  vith  the  circumstances 
which  made  the  first  day  of  last  July  a  memorable  Suaday 
in  the  English  metropolis.  The  bill  proposed  in  Parliament 
gave  great  offence  to  the  laboring  classes,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  an  attempt  to  throw  restraints  around  the  Sabbath 
which  the  supporters  of  the  bill  did  not  themselves  regard ; 
and  a  plan  was  suddenly  formed  to  make  apparent  and 
notorious  this  inconsistency. 

One  who  has  been  in  Hyde  Park  on  a  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoon  in  spring,  or  early  summer,  will  not  soon  forget 
the  pageant  which  has  there  passed  before  his  eyes ;  and 
when  he  sees  the  drive-ways  of  that  magnificent  enclosure, 
filled  for  miles  with  thousands  of  glittering  equipages,  he 
cannot  think  that  the  upper  classes  of  London,  here  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  have  any  very  rigid  and  puritanical  notions 
in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  or  have  morally  much  right  to 
enforce  such  upon  others.  But  of  all  the  strange  spectacles 
which  Hyde  Park  has  presented,  probably  nothing  ever 
equalled  the  scene  on  the  day  above  named.  A  hundred 
thousand  people  thronging  along  the  drive-ways,  and  salut- 
ing carriages  of  the  nobility  with  the  cry,  "  Go  to  Church  !  " 
constituted  a  demonstration  sufiiciently  noteworthy  even  in 
the  giant  metropolis.  Its  effect  was  immediate  and  com- 
plete.   The  obnoxious  bill  was  withdrawn. 

Newspaper  comments  upon  these  scenes  have  revealed 
the  conservative  or  radical  character  of  their  writers.  One 
party  sees  a  triumph  of  good  sense  and  liberal  feeling  over 
Evangelical  Sabbatarianism ;  another  party  laments  that 
any  concessions  were  made  to  the  rabble.  The  former  ex- 
ults that  the  popular  voice  is  so  soon  heard  in  the  halls  of 
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Wiestminster ;  the  latter  asks.  On  what  tiroes  have  we  fallen, 
if  Lords  and  Commons  succumb  to  a  London  mob  ? 

It  is  for  us  to  glance  at  these  transactions  from  neither 
of  these  points  of  yiew.  Some  lessons  of  human  nature, 
and  of  the  true  methods  of  reform,  they  seem  to  teach,  and 
on  these  we  would  offer  a  word  which  may  not  be  inap- 
plicable to  circumstances  nearer  home. 

The  obvious  difficulty  of  enforcing  legislation  for  moral 
and  religious  ends,  arises  from  u  want  of  legitimacy  and 
purity  in  the  enacting  power.  There  is  a  sort  of  public 
conscience  which  draws  the  line  —  perhaps  not  always 
very  distinctly  or  justly  -r-  between  the  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate provinces  of  human  government ;  and  any  appear^ 
once  of  overstepping  this  line  arouses  the  most  sensitive  and 
persistent  feelings  of  our  nature.  If  to  honest  doubts 
wh^her  laws  are  within  the  sphere  of  human  legislation, 
there  be  added  other  doubts  of  the  moral  purity  and  con- 
sistency of  the  usurping  hand,  an  instinct  of  rebellion  is 
provoked,  which  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  un- 
manageable and  inappeasable  strifes  that  have  marked 
English  history.  The  truth  is,  —  and  it  is  a  sad  truth  to 
repeat,  —  there  are  few  human  governments  that  are  good 
enough  to  enforce  moral  and  religious  ends  with  any  hope 
of  success.  Want  of  consistency  vitiates  even  parental 
authority,  and  makes  a  child  feel  there  is  some  virtue  in 
disobeying  commandments  from  which  the  moral  sanction 
of  sincerity  and  truth  has  departed.  It  will  seem  a  virtue 
to  disobey  a  parliament  which  seeks  to  enforce  upon  others 
a  religious  observance  from  which  it  holds  itself  exempt. 
It  will  seem  a  virtue  to  flout  laws  designed  to  promote  pub< 
lie  morals,  if  enacted  by  a  legislature  which  is  not  itself  an 
example  of  good  works. 

Much  discussion  have  we  had  about  the  rightful  spheres 
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of  moral  suasion  and  legal  force.  We  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  this  matter,  about  which  wise  men  differ,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  dogmatize.  Enough  for  us  here  to  ex- 
press the  deep  regret  that  such  discussions  have  weakened 
the  urgency  of  that  religious  entreaty  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  that  has  as  yet  been  done  in  the  cause  of 
public  morals.  Does  any  man  doubt  that,  in  London,  a 
dozen  ministers-at-large,  scattered  through  the  city,  with 
hearts  burning  with  the  fire*  of  Christian  love,  can  do  more 
for  a  better  promotion  of  the  Sabbath  than  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  ?  Yes,  one  such  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  can  do  more.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  repre- 
sents art  authority  greater  than  peers  or  commons,  greater 
than  princes  or  queens.  It  is  an  authority  which  provokes 
no  hostility,  wins  an  unquestioning  assent,  and  by  gentle 
tones,  and  amid  words  of  prayer,  sets  up  its  dominion  in 
the  heart.  Let  religious  teachers  keep  at  this  work,  pa- 
tiently, hopefully,  in  every  lane  and  cellar,  in  every  street 
and  suburb,  and  in  time  something  will  be  done.  Force 
may  promise  to  do  everything  at  once  ;  but  more  lik6ly  it 
will  fail,  and  spoil  that  subject  for  the  religious  teacher  for 
many  years  to  come.  What  remembrances  are  brought 
up  to  our  minds  of  the  course  of  many  moral  reforms  in 
our  own  land  !  Years  ago  they  were  the  topic  of  frequent 
religious  entreaty ;  the  minister,  the  lecturer,  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  the  personal  friend,  all  uttered  their  earnest 
words.  The  best  progress  was  made  then.  Other  weapons 
have  since  been  tried,  and  these  voices  are  dumb. 

In  regard  to  the  Sabbatarian  question  in  England  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  say  in  what  direction  our  sympathies  turn. 
Had  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  given  us  nothing  but  the 
Sabbath,  it  would  have  been  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the 
world.     The  Sabbath, — washing  off  once  a  week  the  dust 
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of  the  earth,  and  giving  millions  Bome  idea  of  freedom, 
rest,  and  peace,  —  who  can  tell  how  much  it  has  done  for 
our  Christian  civilization,  and  what  mere  beasts  of  burden 
men  would  become  were  not  these  prophecies  of  some- 
thing better  interposed  ?  But  the  Sabbath  has  done  little 
compared  with  what  it  may  do.  "Made  for  man,^^  as 
Jesus  declared,  we  are  to  put  it  to  the  best  use  we  can,  and 
devise  ways  of  extracting  good  from  it.  Here  is  a  problem 
for  philanthropic  and  thoughtful  men.  Taking  society  as 
it  is^  how  caii  the  Sabbath  be  made  of  the  best  use  to  the 
world  ?  Away  with  the  notion  that  the  austere  and  gloomy 
Puritans  settled  this  question  for  us.  So  far  as  the  London 
imeuUs  were  a  rebuke  to  any  attempt  at  a  return  to  the  old 
formalism  and  compulsion,  we  are  glad  of  the  result.  If 
any  man  wishes  to  see  the  natural  fruits  of  a  Calvinistic 
Sabbath,  he  may  find  them  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
We  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  something  is  needed 
to  make  the  Sabbath  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  exercises  peculiar  to  that  day  were  estab- 
lished in  a  very  different  state  of  society  from  that  in  which 
we  live,  and  we  believe  the  number  is  every  year  rapidly 
increasing  over  whom  those  exercises  have  lost  their  in- 
terest 

A  friend  of  ours  says  he  will  give  a  valuable  premium  to 
any  man  who  will  devise  the  best  way  of  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July.'  As  a  people,  we  do  not  know  how  to  ob- 
serve that  day  in  a  rational  and  happy  manner.  It  is  the 
most  noisy,  unmeaning,  fatiguing,  and  disagreeable  day  in^ 
the  twelvemonth.  The  old  observances  of  processions, 
and  orations,  and  dinqers,  are  fast  going  into  desuetude. 
Something  new,  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  appropri- 
ate to  the  recollections  and  hopes  of  the  day,  and  of  a 
nature  at  once  pleasing  and  refining,  —  this  is  certainly  a 
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great  want.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  offer  of  a  premium 
will  furnish  it.  It  must  be  the  result  of  experiments,  the 
end  finally  attained  by  the  struggle  of  many  consentane- 
ous wills,  the'^natural  growth  of  the  spirit  and  wants  of  our 
people. 

Let  it  not  be  deemed  irreverent  in  us  to  say,  that  some- 
thing like  this  is  true  of  the  Sabbath.  Devoutly  do  we 
recognize  the  Divine  appointment  of  this  day,  for  our 
spiritual  good.  Certain  religious  exercises  are  appropriate 
to  it,  and  will  doubtless  always  mark  it.  But  precisely 
what  these  exercises  shall  be,  how  many  of  them  there  shall 
be,  and  how  the  time  not  required  for  these  shall  be  appro- 
priated,—  these  are  questions  which  we  are  free  to  decide 
for  ourselves  from  age  to  age,  and  they  have  been  decided 
differently  in  different  ages  and  countries.  The  infelicity 
of  our  present  position  is,  that  it  is  one  of  transition  from 
the  austerity  and  formalism  of  Puritan  times  to  some  other 
mode  of  observance  not  yet  clearly  recognized.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  How  shall  our  Sundays  be  spent  ?  In  what 
way,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  may  the  greatest  amount 
of  pure,  cheerful,  and  elevating  influences  be  attached  to 
this  day  ?  The  uprising  in  London  has  settled  one  way  in 
which  this  cannot  be  done.  Are  there  thoughtful  and  hu- 
mane men  there  who  will  attempt  to  show  how  it  can  be 
done  ?  • 

We  have  sometimes  speculated  on  that  question  our- 
selves. Views  which  we  may  here  express  may  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  writer ;  certainly  no  one  else  is  responsible  for 
them.  Our  idea  of  what  the  Christian  Sabbath  should  be, 
requires  an  abridgment  of  preachings  which  we  .believe, 
both  for  the  mental  vigor  of  the  preacher,  and  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  hearer,  is  considerably  overdone.  In 
pleasant  weather  it  is  natural  to  delight  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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the  open  air ;  and  in  such  a  place  as  London,  why  cannot  the 
people,  instead  of  clustering  in  dirty  lanes  in  one  extreme 
of  society,  and  riding  in  splendid  state  in  the  other  extreme, 
unite  in  walking  in  their  beautiful  parks  and  malls,  thus 
inspiring  some  Christian  self-respect  in  one  class;  and  ex* 
hibiting  some  Christian  condescension  in  another  ?  Beau- 
tiful walks  may  be  furnished  in  all  cities  and  towns  for  this 
enjoyment  and  social  intercourse.  In  unfavorable  weather, 
halls  or  churches  might  offer  similar  attractions,  and  music 
render  an  additional  charm  to  the  scene. 

But  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  indulge  such  dreams,  and  we 
pass  them  by.  Yet  we  have  faith  in  the  future,  and  believe 
that  a  more  beautiful  and  uplifting  influence  will  come  from 
that  day  which  was  "  made  for  man.'^  We  love  that  broad 
way  in  which  the  Saviour  designated  the  use  of  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  made  for  man  ;  not  for  the  priest,  nor  for  a 
party  calling  itself  the  Evangelical  Church.  It  is  our  day 
as  well  as  theirs.  We  would  have  it  minister  to  the  happi- 
ness and  promote  the  well-being  of  all.  We  would  have 
it  a  cheerful,  but  a  holy  day,  —  a  day  of  more  marked  sus- 
pension of  all  toil,  and  on  which,  for  once  at  least,  and  < 
diawn  by  services  varied  and  adapted  to  secure  this  end, 
our  whole  people  should  bow  at  the  altar  of  that  faith  which 
teaches,  "  One  is  your  Father  in  heaven,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.''  Cannot  Christian  people  do  more  to  secure  this 
end  ?  Are  there  no  concessions  we  can  make,  no  preju- 
dices we  may  yield,  no  changes  we  will  endure,  that  may 
help  on  this  consummation  ?  We  suggest  this  because  we 
want  all  to  love  the  Sabbath  more,  and  to  feel  that  ^^  the 
day  of  all  the  week  the  best "  may  be,  to  their  weary, 
doubting,  and  troubled  hearts,  an  '^  emblem  of  the  heavenly 
rest." 
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PARABLE  OF  THE   WEDDING  GARMENT. 

The  scene  of  this  parable  is  laid  in  ancient  kingly  times. 
In  those  days  a  feast  brought  together  thousands  of  sub- 
jects ;  it  filled  the  palace,  and  its  courts,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood all  round,  with  plenty  and  merriment ;  it  was  usually 
kept  up  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  and  required  the 
slaughter  of  whole  flocks  of  oxen  and  sheep.  Such  festivi- 
ties are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  One  is 
particularly  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  in  which  we  read  that  Ahasuerus  made  a  feast  to 
his  nobles  and  princes  and  all  the  people,  amid  supplies  of 
meat  and  wine,  and  scenes  of  splendor  and  pomp,  ''  which 
showed  the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  and  the  honor 
of  his  excellent  majesty,  both  unto  great  and  small,  for 
many  days." 

We  all  know  the  meaning  of  such  festivities.  Specta- 
cles, shows,  tournaments,  immense  gatherings  at  a  birth- 
day or  wedding,  for  wassail  and  rioting  at  the  king^s 
expense,  —  such  were  the  prices  which  kings  paid  to  keep 
the  people  content,  who,  for  a  week  of  plenty  and  license, 
€Ould  be  held  starving  slaves  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
entire  disappearance  of  such  gigantic  festivities  from  mod- 
em society  is  not  the  least  significant  sign  of  the  great 
change  through  which  our  civilization  has  passed,  and  it 
tells  at  once  how  the  power  and  wealth,  formerly  accumu* 
lated  in  the  king's  hands,  are  now  divided  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  we  must  not  forget  that  such  things  were ;  and 
when  our  Lord,  in  this  parable,  alludes  to  one  of  them,  we 
shall  only  make  the  whole  scene  petty  and  ridiculous  if  we 
attempt  to  measure  it  by  any  of  our  modem  customs. 

For  such  an  immense  attendance  great  preparation  had 
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to  be  made.  Proclamation  was  sent  out  beforehand  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  province,  announcing  intentions 
and  inviting  attendance ;  and  afterwards  other  meswngeiB 
were  despatched  to  let  them  know  when  all  things  wei« 
ready.  Here  we  see  the  reason  why,  in  the  parable,  8er« 
yants  were  sent  to  ^^tell  them  which  were  bidden,  my 
oxen  and  my  fadings  are  killed ;  come  to  the  marriage.'' 
Such  vast  assemblies  of  the  subjects  and  slaves  of  the 
king  had  more  or  less  a  political  meaning.  Attendance 
was  proof  of  loyalty,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  a 
king's  son,  was  an  acknowledgment  of  that  son  as  the  law* 
ful  successor  to  the  throne.  If  a  city  felt  disposed  to  throw 
off  its  allegiance,  or  to  deny  the  succession,  there  was  no 
more  natural  way  to  declare  this  than  to  decline  to  attend 
the  feast,  while  to  insult  and  murder  the  king's  messengers 
was  an  avowal  of  their  contempt  for  his  authority,  and 
their  determination  to  resist  his  power.  Thus  we  see  why 
it  was  that,  in  the  parable  before  us,  the  bearers  of  the  in- 
vitation were  spitefully  entreated  and  were  slain ;  as  also 
we  can  understand  why  the  wrath  of  the  king  was  aroused, 
so  that  he  ^'  sent  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers, 
and  burned  up  their  city."  We  lose  the  whole  spirit  and 
force  of  this  story  if  we  interpret  it  with  the  idea  that  de- 
clining the  invitation  was  a  mere  breach  of  courtesy.  The 
fact  is,  it  was  an  act  of  rebellion. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  method  which  the  king 
adopted  to  obtain  guests  at  his  feast,  and  his  detection  and 
condemnation  of  one  who  appeared  withoul  the  wedding 
garment. 

It  was  not  unusual,  in  the  ancient  ro3ral  festivities,  for 
servants  to  be  despatched  to  bring  all  whom  they  could  find 
to  those  scenes  of  merriment  Not  only  was  the  king's 
bounty  free  to^all,  but  the  larger  the  attendance,  the  greater 
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was  the  compliment  to  the  plentifulness  of  his  board  and 
the  lordliness  of  his  state.  Where  a  show  of  numbers  was 
of  such  importance,  even  the  wayfaring  and  outcast  -were 
welcome.  But  in  order  that  all  might  appear  as  the  loyal 
subjects  of  the  king,  there  was  one  custom,  the  like  of 
which  we  have  nothing  in  modem  times,  though  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  the  indispensable  key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of 
.  this  part  of  the  story.    That  custom  we  must  understand* 

On  the  occasion  of  a  royal  festivity,  there  was  brought 
forth  from  the  king^s  stores  a  large  supply  of  ornamented 
garments,  which  were  freely  distributed  among  the  guests, 
each  of  whom  was  expected  to  assume  one,  that  thus  there 
might  be  some  visible  token  upon  each  person  of  loyalty 
and  attachment.  This  garment  or  badge  may  have  been 
nothing  but  some  loose  outer  mantle  or  robe ;  but,  what- 
ever it  was,  it  had  a  meaning;  It  spoke  to  the  eye.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  faithfulness  to  the  king's  cause,  and  a 
promise  of  allegiance  to  the  king^s  successor. 

We  must  not  forget  what  an  important  part  mere  out- 
ward emblems  and  signs  have  acted  in  days  less  accus- 
tomed to  writing  and  speaking  than  our  own.  Time  was 
when  a  bit  of  blue  cloth  appended  to  a  man's  dress,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  would  endanger  his  life  in  a  Greek  theatre.  In 
the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  colors  red  and  white  had  a  similar 
vital  significance.  At  one  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country  a  cockade  on  a  man's  hat  was  as  clearly  a  declara* 
tion  of  political  principles,  as  would  be  now  a  long  speech 
in  support  of  aoy  of  our  party  platforms.  These  facts  give 
a  new  significance  to  what  we  read  in  the  parable  about 
the  wedding  garment 

That  kings  and  rich  and  powerful  men  laid  up  in  their 
stores  immense  numbers  of  garments  is  a  fact  well  estab- 
lished by  history.    Indeed,  their  wealth  chiefly  consisted  in 
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tiro  things,  changes  of  raiment  and  coin,  -—  a  circumstance 
intimated  to  us  by  the  Yforda  of  Christ,  "  Lay  not  up  for 
youraelFcs  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt"  We  are  told  in  one  of'the  Odes  of  Homce,  diat 
among  the  stores  that  were  left  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Luculius,  at  his  death,  were  five  thousand  changes  of  rai« 
meot;  by  which,  of  course,  is  not  meant  any  suit  of  gar- 
ments like  ours  of  the  present  day,  but  only  such  a  mantle 
or  loose  robe  as  was  worn  at  that  time.  It  was  a  fact,  there* 
fore,  which  our  Lord's  hearers  would  well  understand, 
when  in  the  parable  he  speaks  of  all  the  guests  but  one  as 
having  on  a  wedding  garment,  that  they  all  had  put  on  from 
the  king's  own  stores  the  emblem,  whatever  it  was,  which 
was  the  well-known  token  of  adherence  to  their  sovereign's 
cause;  as  also  they  would  well  understand  why  the  king 
Dodced  that  one  guest  who  had  failed  to  assume  the  signal 
of  loyalty  and  affection.  Who  could  he  be,  who  came  into 
the  king's  presence  without  the  badge  of  allegiance  ?  Was 
he  some  one  from  the  rebellious  city,  who,  fleeing  from 
destruction  there,  had  come  to  declare  his  treason  here  in 
the  king's  own  palace?  It  concerned  the  king  to  learn 
the  facts  in  the  case.  And  yet,  in  order  to  see  if  he  had 
any  excuse,  the  king  addressed  him  in  words  of  condescen- 
sion and  kindness, —  ^'Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither, 
not  having  a  wedding  garment  ?  " 

And  what  was  this  man's  reply?  He  had  no  reply. 
"^  He  was  speechless."  This  word  ^'  speechless  "  does  not 
express  the  force  of  the  original.  He  was  choked^  he  was 
?^g^,  by  his  own  reflections.  He  could  not  say  he  had 
forgotten  tEe  badge  of  rejoicing,  for  he  must  have  seen  it  on 
every  person  around  him.  He  could  not  say  he  was  too 
poor  to  provide  one,  for  one  had  been  offered  to  him  from 
the  king's  own  stores.    He  could  say  nothing.    "  He  was 
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speechless.^'  His  appearance  there,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  an  act  of  open  rebellion,  of  palpable  insult, 
admitting  of  no  excuse  or  palliation.  He  did  the  best  thing 
he  could,  or  rather  he  did  the  only  thing  he  could,  —  what  he 
was  forced  to  do  by  his  choking  shame  and  fears,  —  "he 
was  speechless."  And  as  he  had  nothing  to  say  for  him- 
self, making  confession  by  his  silence  of  the  guilt  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  wishes  of  his  king,  and  of  insult  to  his 
person,  how  can  we  fail  to  see  the  lenity  of  that  king  in  the 
sentence  he  proceeds  to  pronounce  ?  He  might  have  or- 
dered the  offender  to  be  slain  on  the  spot,  and  no  one  could 
have  questioned  his  conduct.  Instead  of  this,  he  gives 
direction  that  he  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  prevent  resist- 
ance, and  that  he  be  carried  out  from  the  feast.  It  was  the 
custom  to  hold  revels  at  night,  and  the  exterior  darkness, 
where  some  were  weeping  because  they  were  shut  out,  and 
others  through  envy  were  gnashing  their  teeth,  became  a 
striking  illustration  of  exclusion  from  any  highly  favored 
enjoyment. 

The  lesson  of  this  parable  is  just  as  living  and  fresh  to- 
day as  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  Gospel 
invitations  are  extended  to  all,  to  high  and  low,  to  rich  and 
poor ;  and  still  the  direction  is,  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  lanes,  and  compel  men,  by  the  power  of  affectionate 
entreaty,  to  come  and  partake  of  the  joys  which  the  King 
of  Heaven  hath  offered  to  all.  And  yet,  though  all  are 
urged  to  come,  they  must  come  in  the  right  way,  with  a 
proper  spirit,  with  the  purpose  of  allegiance,  with  the  loyal 
and  faithful  heart.  And  such  a  coming  seems  to  include 
two  things. 

I.  We  must  have  a  garment  that  is  furnished  by  another. 
It  is  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousne^ ;  that  is,  the  kind 
of  righteousness  which  he  taught,  called  his  because  he 
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enforced  it  and  exemplified  it, — the  righteousness  of  the 
heart,  of  pure  affections,  of  right  motives,  of  sincere  faith, 
—the  righteousness  which  ia  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
is  deeper,  purer,  diviner,  than  mere  ceremonial  justifica- 
tions or  the  conventional  morality  of  the  worid.  The  rij^t- 
eousness  of  Jewish  law  or  moral  works  is  but  filthy  rags ; 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  Grod  is  the 
wedding  garment  furnished  by  the  king  of  the  feast  himself, 
and  this  we  must  have. 

2.  But  though  furnished  by  another,  we  must  put  it  on. 
This  is  to  J>e  our  act, — to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
To  be  clothed  with  his  spirit,  —  this  is  our  wedding  gar- 
ment It  will  avail  us  nothing  if  others  have  put  it  on. 
We  must  put  it  on  too ;  each  one  must  put  it  on  for  him- 
self,—  the  symbol  of  our  loyalty,  the  pledge  of  our  love. 


A  LESSON  FROM  HISTORY. 

Nothing  has  been  more  common  than  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  power  of  Christianity  depends  upon  an  adher- 
ence to  some  infallible  head,  some  central  unity,  some 
established  authority,  some  accepted  formula,  some  unal- 
terable canon,  some  logical  statement  of  evidence,  some 
unquestioned  mode  of  authentication,  some  clearly  defined 
view  of  miracles  or  inspiration  ;  and  that,  if  minds  break 
away  from  the  binding  force  here  furnished  ab  txtra^  and 
each  be  thrown  back  upon  its  own  individual  conviction, 
the  power  of  Christianity  is  fractured,  is  in  fact  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  will  soon  be  wholly  dissipated 
and  lost. 

2» 
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For  the  comfort  of  all  such  persons,  we  propose  to  quote 
two  pages  from  Milmaa's  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity." 
They  are  taken  from  his  Introduction,  in  which  he  contrasts 
Teutonic  and  Latin  Christianity,  and  proves  what  a  vast 
accession  of  life  the  Gospel  has  gained  by  the  very  process 
supposed  to  be  fatal  to  its  power.  The  whole  passage  is 
suggestive,  and  bears  on  questions  now  under  public  dis- 
cussion. It  is  remarkably  liberal,  coming  from  a  believer 
in  the  apostolical  succession  of  bishops. 

*'  The  characteristic  of  Latin  ChriBtianity  was  that  of  the  old 
Latin  world,  —  a  firm  and  even  obstinate  adherence  t9  legal  form, 
whether  of  traditionary  usage  or  of  written  statute ;  the  strong  as- 
sertion of,  and  the  severe  subordination  to,  authority.  Its  wildest 
and  most  eccentric  fanaticism,  for  the  most  part  and  for  many  cen- 
turies, respected  external  union.  It  was  the  Boman  empire  again 
extended  over  Europe  by  a  universal  code  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment ;  by  a  hierarchy  of  provincial  praetors  or  proconsuls,  and 
a  host  of  inferior  officers,  each  in  strict  subordination  to  those  im- 
mediately above  him,  and  gradually  descending  to  the  very  lew- 
est  ranks  of  society  ;  the  whole  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
of  action,  but  a  constrained  and  limited  freedom,  and  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  spiritual  Caesar  in  the  last  resort. 

"  Latin  Christianity  maintained  its  unshaken  dominion    until 
what  I  venture  to  call  Teutonic  Christianity,  aided  by  the  inven- 
tion of  paper  and  of  printing,  asserted  its  independence,  threw  off 
the  great  mass  of  traditionary  religion,  and  out  of  the  Bible  sum- 
moned a  more  simple  faitb,  which  seized  at  once  on  the  reason,  on 
the  conscience,  and  on  the  passions  of  men.    This  faith,  with  a 
less  perfectly  organized  outward  system,  has  exercised  a  more 
profound  moral  control,  through  the  sense  of  strictly  personal  re- 
sponsibility.   Christianity  became  a  vast  in^uence  working  irreg- 
ularly on  individual  minds,  rather  than  a  great  social  system  co- 
erced by  a  central  supremacy,  by  an  all-embracing  spiritual  con- 
trol, and  held  together  by  rigid  usage  or  by  outward  signs  of 
common  citizenship.    Its  multiplicity  and  variety,  rather  than  its 
unity,  was  the  manifestation  of  its  life ;  or  rather  its  unity  lay 
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I  deeper  in  its  being,  and  consisted  more  in  intellecinaJ  Bympathiet^ 
in  affinities  in  thought  and  feeling,  of  principles  and  motives,  in  a 
more  remote  or  ontraceable  kindred  through  the  common  Father 
and  common  Saviour.  Ceremonial  uniformity  seemed  to  retire 
into  subordinate  importance  and  estimation.  Books  gradually 
became,  as  far  as  the  instruction  of  the  human  race,  a  co-ordinate 
priesthood.  No  longer  rare,  costly,  inaccessible,  or  unintelligible, 
thej descended  to  classes  which  they  had  never  before  approached. 
Eloquence  or  argument,  instead  of  expiring  on  the  ears  of  an  en* 
tranced  but  limited  auditory,  addressed  mankind  at  large,  flew 
through  kingdoms,  crossed  seas,  perpetuated  and  promulgated 
themselves  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Individual  men  could  not 
hot  be  working  out  in  their  own  studies,  in  their  own  chambers, 
in  their  own  minds,  the  great  problems  of  faith.  The  primal  rec- 
ords of  Christianity,  in  a  narrow  compass,  passed  into  all  the  ver- 
nacalar  languages  of  the  world,  where  they  could  not  be  followed 
by  the  vast,  scattered,  and  ambiguous  volumes  of  tradition.  The 
clergy  became  less  and  less  a  separate  body  (the  awakened  con- 
science of  men  refused  to  be  content  with  vicarious  religion 
through  them)  ;  they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of  man^s  des- 
tiny in  another  life ;  they  sank  back  into  society,  to  be  distin- 
guished only  as  the  models  and  promoters  of  moral  and  religious 
virtue,  and  so  of  order,  happiness,  peace,  and  the  hope  of  immmor- 
tality.  They  derived  their  influence  less  from  a  traditionary  di- 
vine commission  or  vested  authority,  than  *from  their  individual 
virtue,  knowledge,  and  earnest,  if  less  authoritative,  inculcation  of 
divine  truth.  Monasticism  was  rejected  as  alien  to  the  primal  re- 
ligion of  the  Gospel ;  the  family  life,  the  life  of  the  Christian 
family,  resumed  its  place  as  the  highest  state  of  Christian  grace 
and  virtue. 

"  This  progressive  development  of  Christianity  seems  the  inev- 
itable consequence  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge,  and  in  the 
more  general  dissemination  of  that  knowledge.  Human  thought 
is  almost  compelled  to  assert,  and  cannot  help  asserting,  its  origi- 
nal freedom.  And  as  that  progress  is  manifestly  a  law  of  human 
nature,  proceeding  from  the  Divine  Author  of  our  being,  this  self- 
adaptation  of  the  one  true  religion  to  that  progress  must  have  the 
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Divine  sanctioD,  and  may  be  suppoeed,  widiout  preeumption,  to 
have  been  contemplated  in  the  counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom."  — 
Vol.  I.  p.  9. 


PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 

In  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  talents  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated our  responsibility  to  improve  faithfully  every  power, 
every  opportunity  for  usefulness,  which  we  possess.  No 
(me  gift,  in  the  range  of  human  endowment,  forms  an  ex- 
ception. Are  we  possessed  of  intellectual  powers  It 
never  reaches  its  highest  aim  unless  devoted  primarily  to 
the  service  of  God  and  man.^  Has  genius  been  given  .^ 
It  never  attains  its  loftiest  inspiration  until  kindled  by  a  coal 
from  the  altar.  Has  wealth  been  bestowed  ?  We  are  not 
selfishly  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  luxury  and  personal  in- 
dulgence, but  ever  to  remember,  that,  as  stewards,  we  are 
to  answer  to  the  Master  for  the  right  use  of  that  which  has 
been  committed  to  our  care.  And  so  too  of  our  education, 
our  leisure,  our  health,  our  opportunities  for  well-doing,  — 
all  are  talents  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  lent,  for  a 
time,  to  be  faithfully  improved,  to  be  used  in  his  service, 
and  applied  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

In  this  enumeration,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  that  our 
personal  influence,  that  which  we  are  every  day  sending 
forth  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  so- 
ciety, is  to  be  included  ?  I  have  thought  much  and  with 
deep  interest  upon  this  subject,  which  has  so  many  se- 
cret and  almost  imperceptible  branches,  that,  at  last,  we 
scarcely  think  of  tracing  them  back  to  the  original  source. 
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Tbe  more  obvious  efiects  of  o«ir  iajBuence  are  seen,  and  be- 
come causes  for  congratulation  or  reproach  to  us ;  but,  alas ! 
how  little  do  we  think  of  those  little  rills,  which,  winding 
far  away,  are  lost  to  human  ken,  but  no  less  really  exist. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  slightest  motion  is  felt  through  the 
whole  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  extends  even  to  the 
farthest  boundaries  of  space,  shall  it  not  be  equally  true 
that  the  influence  of  the  most  apparently  insignificant  word 
or  act  shall  be  felt  in  the  moral  atmosphere,  either  to  pu-' 
rify  or  corrupt  it  ?  Are  we  not  all,  by  the  daily  conduct  of 
our  lives,  by  the  words  we  speak  and  the  deeds  we  per- 
form, contributing  to  form  the  public  sentiment,  to  swell 
the  general  current  of  opinion  ?  True,  our  sphere  may  be 
a  limited  one  ;  still,  there  are  radiating  points  extending 
from*  it.  The  younger,  the  weaker,  the  less  educated, 
loving  and  confiding  ones,  are  confirmed  either  in  good  or 
evil  by  our  example.  Then,  how  large  is  the  number 
of  those  who,  with  no  decided  principles  of  their  own, 
look/Wholly  to  others  for  a  standard  I  They  sail  along  with 
the  current.  Without  any  individuality,  they  dare  not  de- 
viate from  prescribed  rules ;  if  these  are  favorable  to  vir- 
tue, they  advance  with  them  ;  if  opposed  to  it,  they  do  not 
tesist,  but  follow  the  downward  course.  Viewed  in  this 
h'ght,  how  important  is  it  that  we  look  carefully  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  influence  which  we  are  exerting,  that,  in  our 
quiet  way,  we  may  do  something  to  reform  and  purify 
public  opinion  1 

A  certain  style  of  living,  a  train  of  servants,  rich  furni- 
ture, such  as  wealth  alone  can  justify,  have  come  to  be 
considered  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  certain  social 
petition,  while  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  often  hold 
but  a  secondary  rank.  A  strict  adherence  to  certain  con- 
ventionalisms, which  neither  correct  taste  nor  sound  judg- 
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ment  can  sanction,  is  deen|^d  necessary.  We  do  these 
things  simply  because  others  do ;  and  the  loss  of  caste  in 
the  fashionable  world  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  try- 
ing to  conform  to  a  high  standard  of  independent  thought 
and  action.  But  acknowledging  an  entire  subjection  and 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  we  shall  be  released  from  all 
slavish  submission  to  lower  motives,  we  shall  live  a  higher 
life,  we  shall  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere ;  we  shall  not  in- 
quire what  the  world  will  say,  but  what  is  right,  what  does 
conscience  dictate,  what  do  the  sacred  rights  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  demand.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  ashamed  to  be 
useful,  bonest  industry  is  degrading;  and  so  we  becoine 
regardless  of  the  habits  of  extravagance  and  uselessness 
which  our  families  are  forming,  rendering  them  unfit  to 
struggle  with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  And  we  pursue 
this  mad  career,  simply  because  we  will  not  break  away 
from  the  tyranny  of  custom.  We  defraud  the  orphan  and 
the  widow  of  their  little  all,  we  spend  the  hard  earnings  of 
the  honest  laborer  by  failing  to  meet  his  claims ;  and  all  be* 
cause  we  will  not  think  and  act  independently, — we  have 
not  courage  to  do  right,  to  lead  a  true  life.  And  while  all 
these  manifold  evils  are  falling  upon  ourselves  and  others, 
we  are  confirming  a  false  public  opinion,  proving,  by  our 
practice,  that  we  believe  such  a  style  of  living,  heartless 
and  unprincipled  as  it  may  be,  a  necessary  passport  to 
social  distinction.  It  becomes  us  all,  then,  to  ask  what  is 
the  character  of  that  imperceptible,  but  still  felt  influence, 
which  we  are  constantly  exertmg.  Is  it  given  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  honesty,  of  temperance,  of  religion  ? 
Is  it  of  such  a  nature  as  will  increase  the  sum  of  human 
virtue,  of  holiness  in  the  world  ?  Or  am  I  daily  adding  my 
quota  to  the  amount  of  sin  ?  Am  I  causing  ^'  others  to 
offend "  ?    Will  the  world  be  better  or  worse  that  I  have 
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lired  ?  If  but  one  fellow-being  should  be  influenced  by 
our  example  to  live  to  duty,  to  usefulness,  and  to  heaven, 
we  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

Two  little  sketches  shall  close  my  remarks  upon  this 
subject. 

Not  many  years  since,  in  a  distant  city,  a  rich  merchant 
died,  the  contemplation  of  whose  life  and  death,  and  the 
influence  exerted  upon  the  community  around  him,  led  me 
into  a  long  and  serious  train  of  reflection  upon  the  compar- 
ative value  of  the  objects  which  claim  the  regard  of  men. 
When  he  entered  upon  life  and  commenced  his  business 
career,  he  was  wholly  destitute  of  this*  world's  goods.  At 
fiist  his  gains  were  small ;  but  by  a  commendable  avoid- 
ance of  all  dissipated  pleasures,  by  industry  and  untiring 
perseverance,  he  won  his  way  to  competence  ;  wealth  soon 
began  to  flow  in  upon  him  from  every  source,  more  than 
realizing  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Was  he  a  happy 
man  ?  As  the  outward  treasures  increased,  the  higher  na- 
ture was  withering,  the  impress  of  the  divine  upon  his  soul 
was  fading  away.  The  Saviour,  when  upon  earth,  said  to 
the  inhabitants  of  far-ofl*  Palestine,  and  to  us  in  Christian 
New  England  his  words  apply  with  equal  force,  ^^  Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.'*  But,  alas  I  he  whose  history  I  am 
sketching  gave  up  all  to  earth ;  and  the  soul  itself,  divinely 
impressed  with  the  heavenly  superscription,  was  included  in 
the  sacrifice.  No  pure  aspirations,  no  thoughts  of  the 
"better  land,'*  found  a  welcome  there,  in  that  shrine 
which  was  wholly  consecrated  to  Mammon.  He  became  a 
mere  earth-worm.  The  boundary  which  separates  keen, 
sharp  bargaining  from  actual,  open  dishonesty  was  not 
always  kept  inviolate,  the  claims  of  religious  and  benevo- 
lent efibrts  were  ignored,  and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  be- 
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came  the  grand  and  absorbing  object  of  interest.  The 
object  was  attained ;  he  became  the  master  of  broad  lands 
and  freighted  ships ;  but  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  the  endur- 
ing wealth,  the  riches  of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  had  been 
forgotten.  Death  came,  and  the  results  of  life-long  labor 
must  be  leflt  behind,  while  those  treasures  which  could 
have  been  carried  to  the  eternal  world  had  never  been 
sought.  And  how  does  that  spirit  enter  upon  a  higher 
sphere  of  action  ?  All  that  was  most  valued,  all  the  cher- 
ished objects  for  which  it  had  lived  and  toiled,  must  be  for- 
saken ;  a  new  training,  an  education  unknown  before,  must 
commence,  ere  the*  spirit  can  be  disenthralled  from  its 
earth-born  and  earth-directed  tastes,  and  prepared  for  the 
spiritual  and  the  heavenly.  We  dare  not  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  secrets  of  that  unknown  state ;  but  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  enter  its  dread  portals  without  some  attempt  at 
preparation. 

And  was  there  no  trace  of  this  life  left  behind  ?  Had  no 
influence  been  put  forth  ?  Had  those  connected  with  him  in 
business  —  the  young  man,  it  may  be,  who  was  taking  his 
first  lessons  in  mercantile  science  —  been  unscathed  ?  had 
the  delicacy  of  his  moral  nature  been  impaired  ?  had  his 
principles  been  tainted  ?  had  he  learned  to  feel  that  selfish 
interests,  that  mere  gain,  were  to  be  made  paramount  to  all 
the  more  noble,  generous  promptings  of  his  nature  ?  Had 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  been  taught  the  lessons  of  dis- 
trust, and  made  to  feel  the  pinchings  of  want,  as  they  saw 
their  little  all  absorbed  in  the  rich  man's  wealth  ?  Had  not 
the  weight  of  his  example  been  all  upon  the  side  of  world* 
liness  ?  Had  he  not  said,  in  practice,  that  money  must  be 
made,  whether  the  principles  of  right,  of  humanity,  and  of 
duty  were  observed,  or  whether  they  were  set  at  naught  ? 

There  was  yet  another,  to  whose  history  I  have  often  lis- 
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I  with  deep  interest.  He,  at  an  early  age,  was  left  a 
friendless  orphan,  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  reaoinceB. 
The  first  little  compensation  which  he  received  for  his  8er« 
vices  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  Bible,  that  book 
which,  through  life,  proved  his  guide  and  support  What 
surer  pledge  for  the  character  of  the  boy  and  the  man ! 
Years  passed  on ;  the  penniless  orphan  became  the  success- 
ful  merchant,  but  all  his  business  transactions  were  con* 
dacted  upon  the  highest  principles  of  honorable  dealing^ 
The  h'ght  which  dawned  from  that  sacred  volume,  the  first 
treasure  of  his  childhood,  guided  him  through  all  the  devious 
paths  of  temptation.  His  home  was  the  abode  of  a  genei;- 
ous  hospitality ;  the  poor  and  neglected  ever  found  in  him 
a  friend  ready  to  afford  them  aid ;  the  young  man  strug* 
gling  forward  in  life,  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum* 
stances,  received  sympathy,  advice,  and  pecuniary  assist* 
ance.  The  marriage  of  his  first-bora  child  was  celebrated 
by  a  feast  to  the  poor.  In  obedience  to  the  Saviour^s  com- 
mand, he  called  them  in  from  the  abodes  of  want  to  make 
glad  their  hearts  on  that  joyous  occasion. 

In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  prosperity,  his  most  cherished 
treasure  was  still  his  Bible.  '^  The  cares  of  life,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches,**  never  led  to  the  neglect  of  his  religious 
duties.  I  knew  him  in  advanced  life,  when  the  shadows  of 
age  had  fallen  upon  him,  but  there  was  no  shade  upon  his 
spirit  I  have  oAen  seen  the  face  of  the  old  man  glow 
with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  his  eye  suffused  with  tears, 
as  he  dwelt  upon  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  upon  the 
mercy  and  love  of  God.  I  have  never  known  any  one  so 
conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  from  every  part  of  which  he 
quoted  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  There  is  one  little  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  refrain  from  relatbg,  as  illustra- 
tive of  his  character.    It  chanced  that,  in  one  of  his  jour- 
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neys  from  home,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  one  of  our  sngjill  New  England  towns,  where  the  county 
jail  was  located.  As  he  was  wandering  around,  he  found 
himself  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  priscm,  and  meet- 
ing the  keeper,  he  fell  into  conyersation  with  him  upon  the 
Subject  of  his  prisoners.  Having  ascertained  that  they 
were  confined  for  stnall  debts,  he  generously  paid  the  sums 
required,  and  released  them  all.*  But  his  eventful  history 
is  not  yet  written.  A  change  again  comes  ov@r  him,  in  coa* 
sequence  of  circumstances  entirely  beyond  his  own  control ; 
a  great  and  unexpected  reverse  occurs.  The  wealth  ac- 
quired  in  years  Vanishes  in  a  day,  and  the  old  man  is  again 
penniless.  How  does  he  meet  his  altered  fortunes  ?  how 
sustain  this  change  ?  With  a  high  and  lofty  trust.  All  is 
not  lost ;  his  BiUe  still  remains ;  his  hopes  that ''  wander 
through  eternity ''  cannot  be  taken  from  him ;  and  though 
his  last  years  were  saved  from  utter  penury  only  by  an 
annuity  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  his  cheerful- 
ness, his  faith,  his  firm  trust,  never  deserted  him.  A  few 
years  since,  the  old  man  died.  His  eventful  life  closed  in 
peace,  cheered  by  a  well-founded  hope  of  entrance  into 
one  of  the  ^^  many  mansions  **  of  his  Father^s  house.  He 
had  nothing  to  leave  behind.  No  regrets,  no  chains  of 
gold,  bound  his  spirit  to  the  earth,  for  all  his  treasures  he 
could  carry  with  him.  Nothing,  do  I  say?  He  left  a 
bright  example  }  a  track  of  glory  in  the  western  sky  attend- 
ed the  setting  of  his  sun ;  an  influence  remained,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  which  eternity  alone  can  measure.  We  all 
trace  some  mark  upon  society,  all  leave  some  ^'  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  time.''    Let  us,  then, 

**  So  live,  that  when  the  san 
Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night, 

•Afiwt. 
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Memorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 
May  shrine  oar  names  in  memory's  light; 
And  the  blest  deeds  we  scattered  bloon 
A  hnndredfold  in  days  to  come.'' 

I*.  B. 


ELEMENTS   OF   WEAKNESS  AND   ELEMENTS 
OF  STRENGTH. 

To  one  wko  seeks  to  ascertain  the  actual  and  relative 
condition  of  the  churches,  these  ^ts  will  at  once  present 
themselves:  — some  are  small,  and  some  are  large  ;  some 
aie  poor,  and  some  are  rich ;  some  are  weak,  and  some 
aie  strong ;  some  are  declining,  and  some  are  increasing ; 
some  are  spiritually  dead,  and  some  are  full  of  life.  The 
facts  are  the  same  in  all  denominations,  apd  have  been  the 
same  through  all  periods  of  time.  There  were  feeble 
churches  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  there  were  those 
tkt  were  flourishing.  There  were  some  that  needed  help, 
and  some  that  were  able  to  render  it  And  the  wealthier 
communities,  at  that  period,  were  often  called  upon,  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  are  called 
upon  now,  to  make  contributions  in  aid  of  their  poorer 
brethren.  The  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  various. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  rural  districts  and  those  of 
recent  settlement,  the  population  ia  too  sparse  to  allow  of 
the  union  and  co-operation  of  sufficient  numbers,  within 
convenient  limits,  for  the  formation  of  strong  and  well* 
organized  church  associations.  In  some  cases,  the  preva^ 
lence  of  antagonistic  views  of  religion,  and  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  those  who  maintain  them,  operate  as  a  perpetual 
hinderance  to  any  combined  efforts  through  the  whole  com- 
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munity  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  iBsdtutions,  and 
leave  but  a  small  portion  who  are  able  to  sympathize 
with  each  othei#nd  to  act  in  concert.  In  some  cases  the 
materials  are  abundant  for  the  formation  of  strong  and  vig* 
orous  churches,  but  they  are  yet  in  the  rough.  They  need 
to  be  brought  together  and  fitted  for  their  places  before  they 
can  be  used  to  any  advantage,  and  the  laborers  to  perfonn 
this  work  are  few.  The  majority  of  those  of  whom  the 
church  is  to  be  built  up  may  feel  no  particular  interest  in 
the  matter.  They  may  have  no  settled  opinions  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  no  fixed  principles  or  purposes.  In 
short,  they  may  be  indifierent  to  the  whole  subject.  Per- 
haps they  may  become  interested.  The  object  of  bringing 
them  together  under  a  Christian  organization  is  to  make 
them  interested.  But  it  is  very  obvious  that,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  their  present  condition,  they  cannot  become 
a  source  of  strength.  In  other  cases  the  facts  are  just  the 
reverse  of  these.  The  population  is  sufficiently  dense; 
and  there  are  enough  who  hold  similar  views,  and  who 
feel  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who 
have  at  their  disposal  sufficient  means,  to  enable  them  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  flourishing,  vigorous  chu^h,  from 
resources  which  are  entirely  at  their  own  command. 

Under  the  circumstances  first  mentioned,  the  causes  are 
wholly  external  to  the  church,  and  the  church  is  not  respon- 
sible for  them.  It  must  take  things  as  it  finds  them,  and  do 
the  best  that  the  circumstances  will  allow.  Where  the 
elements  of  weakness  are  of  such  a  nature,  the  church 
should  receive  aid  and  sympathy  rather  than  censure.  In 
the  circumstances  last  named,  it  has  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments of  strength  within  itself,  and  should  be  required  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

But  such  are  not  the  only  caused  which  render  so.  many 
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cborches  small  and  weak.  They  are  perhaps  quite  as  fie- 
quently  internal  as  external.  They  are  to  he  found  quite 
as  often  in  the  character  of  the  individiiCls  who  compose 
tbem,  as  in  anything  of  a  different  kind.  The  truth  is,-* 
and  it  is  one  which  can  hardly  he  too  strongly  asserted  or 
deeply  felt, — it  «,  in  most  instances^  feeMe  Chrisiians 
that  mdx  feeble  churehea  ;  and  it  is  energetic  Christians -> 
let  diem  be  rich  or  poor,and  let  the  numher  at  first  be  many 
or  few— that  constitute  strong  ones*  It  is  not  money  that 
gives  strength,  but  ready  hands  and  warm  hearts  and  will- 
ing minds.  It  is  not  the  want  of  money  which  produces 
weakness  so  much  as  a  want  of  disposition  to  use  it.  Theie 
is  a  great  diflforence  in  parishes  with  respect  to  their  pecu- 
niary ability,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  probaUy  yery  few 
parishes,  if  they  were  willing  to  retrench  a  very  little  from 
their  luxuries  and  superfluities, — for  which  they  would  be 
the  better  and  not  the  worse, — that  would  not  be  able  to 
coDtribate  for  religious  objects  twice  as  much  as  they  do. 
The  earliest  churches,  those  which  were  planted  by  the 
Apostles,  were  all  comparatiyely  poor.  The  words  of  Peter 
vere,  ^  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none."  It  was  the  decla- 
lation  of  Paul,  ^'  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called :  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ; 
and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con* 
found  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  base  thing?  of  the 
vorid,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen, 
yea,  and  things  that  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that 
ue.^^  Yet,  notwhhstanding  all  these  disadvantages  in  their 
outward  condition,  these  churches,  as  shown  by  the  result 
of  theb  efforts,  were,  in  general,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  all 
spiritual  matters,  abundantly  strong. 
Leaving  out  of  the  view,  therefore,  all  oth^jr  causes 
3» 
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which  may  affect  the  condition  of  religious  commuDities,  it 
will  serve  the  present  purpose  to  notice  a  few  of  those 
which  depend  upon  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
churches  themselves.  The  causes  which  tend  to  produce 
weakness,  and  those  which  tend  to  produce  strength,  are  in 
general  the  opposites  of  each  other,  and  consequently  to 
speak  of  one  is,  in  every  case,  to  imply  its  opposite. 

There  are  two  correlative  terms,  which  of  themselves  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  —  Death  and  Life, 
The  dead  are,  of  course,  without  strength.    It  is  the  living 
only  that  possess  any  energy,  and  that  are  ahle  to  exert  any 
power.     We  do  not  expect  anything  from  the  dead.     Oar 
hopes  are  altogether  in  the  living.    The  same  is  likewise 
true  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense.    If  a  church  is  dead,  it 
can  have  no  strength  whatever ;  and  unless  it  can  be  resus- 
citated, unless  by  some  miracle  it  can  be  raiseid  from  the 
dead,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  efforts  from  it.     If  it 
is  a  living  church,  then  there  will  be  ground  for  hope.     It 
may  be  weak,  it  may  be  sickly,  it  may  seem  to  be  almost 
expiring ;  still,  if  it  lives,  it  must  possess  some  strength,  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  recover  and  acquire  more. 
*'  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.*'    We  do  not  expect  to 
work  miracles.    It  may  not  be  well  to  waste  efforts  upon 
it.    There  is  enough  for  us  to  do  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  living.    This  case  may  therefore  be  passed  by. 

The  corresponding  states  which  are  nearest  akin  to  these 
are  S^eep  and  Watchfidness.  The  strong  man  armed  is  as 
helpless  as  a  child  while  his  senses  are  locked  in  sleep. 
Samson  was  shorn  of  his  strength  when  sleeping  in  De* 
lilah's  lap.  While  men  slept,  the  enemy  came  and  soWed 
his  tares.  Whatever  degree  of  strength  a  church  may 
possess  when  fully  awake,  it  will  avail  nothing  at  other 
times.    It  is  written  of  the  sluggard,  '^  Yet  a  litde  sleep,  a 
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little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ;  so  shall 
thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an 
armed  man."  And  this  is  as  trae  in  the  figurative  sense 
as  the  literal,  and  it  is  as  true  of  churches  as  of  individu- 
als. That  man  will  never  prosper  in  his  business  who  de- 
votes all  his  hours  to  sleep,  and  that  church  will  never 
become  strong  and  flounshing  which  is  always  disposed  to 
indulge  itself  in  a  similar  way.  Let  it  keep  awake,  let  it 
always  be  upon  the  alert,  let  it  ever  be  in  readiness  to  en- 
gage in  every  good  word  and  work,  let  it  afibrd  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sower  of  tares  to  gain  access  to  the  field,  or 
a  treacherous  friend  in  an  unguarded  moment  to  reduce  it 
to  weakness  by  severing  its  locks  of  power,  and  all  will  be 
well.  Indolence  is  said  to  have  been  the  ^^  original  sin." 
There  is  no  gpod  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  besettbg  sins,  especially  in  regard  to  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties.  Let  it  be  repented  of  and  for- 
saken, and  the  number  of  feeble  churches  will  be  very 
greatly  diminished. 

Other  elements  are  Unbelief  and  Faith.  They  who 
believe  nothing  will  accomplish  nothing,  hope  nothing,  at- 
tempt nothmg.  ^^  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him."  He  that  would  labor  for  Christ  must  believe 
in  him  as  the  sanctified  and  sent  of  God,  and  the  revealer 
of  his  will.  And  he  that  would  labor  for  the  good  of  man 
must  believe  in  man's  capacities  and  wants,  or  he  will 
have  no  sufiicient  motive  for  exertion.  Thus  faith  in  God, 
and  Christ,  and  man  are  all  necessary,  —  faith  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  promise,  in  the  works  of  an  overruling 
providence,  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  mediation,  and  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  human  efforts.  Not  only  is  it  true  that 
nothing  can  ever  be  done,  without  faith,  but  in  every  under- 
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taking  the  result  will  always  be  ^^  according  to  our  faith/^ 
Hence  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  :  ^^  Watch  ye  ;  stand 
fast  in  the  faith  ;  quit  you  like  men ;  be  strong.^'  Hence 
the  declaration  of  Jesus :  ^^  All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth."  And  again :  *^  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive/'  And 
hence  the  words  which  were  employed  by  our  Saviour 
upon  a  still  different  occasion :  *^  If  ye  have  faith,  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain.  Remove 
hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you  *' ;  —  meaning,  no  doubt,  that 
through  the  power  of  faith  they  would  be  able  to  remove 
mountains  of  difficulties,  and  to  accomplish  everythmg  that 
is  within  the  power  of  man.  The  church  that  is  able  to 
exercise  such  a  faith,  in  surmounting  obstacles,  and  in  ac- 
complishing the  work  which  is  expected  of  it,  will  never 
be  deficient  in  strength. 

Next  to  unbelief  and  faith  are  Timidity  and  Courage* 
^^  If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity ,''  said  one  of  old 
time,  ^  thy  strength  is  small.''  The  man  who  refuses  to 
**  plough,*'  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  "  cold,"  shall  "  beg 
in  harvest  and  have  nothing."  The  man  who  is  continu- 
ally crying  out,  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,  a  lion  is  in 
the  streets,"  will  not  be  very  likely  to  accomplish  any 
great  results  with  reference  to  anything  whatever.  And 
a  number  of  such  persons  who  may  chance  to  be  in 
company  will  not  be  very  likely  to  render  each  other 
much  assistance.'  A  person  who  is  always  anticipating 
fhilure,  will  rarely  be  disappointed ;  and  a  church  that  is 
always  ready  to  yield  to  the  most  trifling  difficulties,  anckto 
become  discouraged  under  adverse  circumstances,  which 
are  temporary  in  their  nature,  can  hardly  expect  success, 
and  certainly  does  not  deserve  it.     Resolution,  energy, 
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peiseverance,  fearlessness  in  meeting  dangers  and  in  over- 
coming  difficulties,  will  enable  men  to  work  wonders,  in  all 
the  varied  interests  and  pursuits  of  human  life.  There 
was  trae  philosophy  in  thegwords  of  the  Roman  poet,— 
''Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur,'* -—  T%ey  can^  heeause  t&ey 
tUnkthey  can.  Men  can  alwajrs  do  what  they. believe 
themselyes  capable  of  doing,  when  their  judgment  is  equal 
to  their  energy  of  will.  The  members  of  a  Christian  so* 
ciety  should  never  allbw  themselves  to  feel  discouraged,  or 
to  speak  despondingly  in  regard  to  their  condition  and  pros* 
pects,  unless  it  is  their  determination  to  do  what  they  can 
to  make  themselves  weak ;  for  that  is  certainly  one  among 
the  many  ways  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  surest  ways. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Peter  exhorted 
the  early  Christian  conyerts  to  add  to  their  faith,  not  virtue 
in  its  more  general  sense,  but  courage. 

Next  in  order  may  be  specified  Ignorance  and  Knowh 
^ge.  Ignorance  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles, 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
correct  understanding  of  them,  a  readiness  always  ^'  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  us,  with  meekness  and  fear,*'  upon  the  other.  It 
was  truly  said  by  one  who  uttered  the  words  of  experience  as 
well  as  wisdom,  ^^  He  that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth 
strength.'*  Ignorance  may  be  obstinate  in  its  errors,  but  it 
can  accomplisli  nothing  in  aid  of  the  truth.  As  a  rock, 
descending  upon  the  roof  that  shelters  us,  its  tendency  is 
not  to  uphold,  but  to  crush.  In  Protestant  communities  at 
least,  where  men  are  accustomed  to  think  and  decide  and 
act  for  themselves,  in  relation  to  all  questions  of  faith  and 
eonacience,  those  churches  are  not  apt  to  be  the  strongest 
in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  ignorance  prevails.  Fanati- 
cism and  every  species  of  delusion  here  find  their  proper 
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materials  upon  which  to  work.  The  natural  results  most 
inevitably  follow.  Weakness  will  come  at  last-  The  chaff 
will  be  blown  away  with  the  wind.  The  fire  will  bum 
among  the  stubble,  consuming  jnth  it  all  that  remains  of 
the  wheat ;  and  that  is  the  end. 

Among  other  causes  may  be  mentioned  DissenHon  and 
Concord,  Jesus  afiirmed  that  "  a  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.''  This  is  true  in  every  application  of 
the  words ;  and  it  is  especially  true  of  divided  churches  and 
congregations.  Every  sort  of  disunion,  and  every  tendency 
towards  it,  is  an  element  of  weakness;  and  everything 
that  tends  to  bind  people  together  in  closer  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  is  an  element  of  strength.  The  most 
able  and  efficient  parishes  are  always  those  which  are  meet 
united ;  the  least  so  of  all,  other  circumstances  being  equal, 
are  those  which  are  most  discordant  And  it  is  sad  to  say, 
that  the  condition  of  things  in  the  church  at  Corinth  —  a 
condition  of  things  which  caused  the  Apostle  so  much 
anxiety,  and  which  he  labored  so  hard  to  correct — was 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  time  and  place.  Trouble  in 
parishes,  trouble  in  churches,  is  a  thing  of  very  common 
occurrence,  and  is  among  the  most  difficult  to  be  removed 
and  the  most  disastrous  in  its  results.  Everythmg  of  this 
nature  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  prevented"  if  it 
can  be,  and  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  mere 
absence  of  discord  is  not  sufficient.  There** should  be  ao« 
tive  co-operation.  Two  drops  of  water,  mere  particles  of 
matter,  may  unite^  but  they  still  remain  inert,  A  cord  of 
many  strands  is  undoubtedly  stronger  than  if  it  had  but 
one ;  but  the  number  is  of  no  consequence,  if  the  cord  is 
never  used.  The  members  of  a  religious  body  should  not 
only  ^^  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,''  but  ^^  with  one  mind  " 
they  should  ^^  strive  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel." 
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Then  will  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  their  hands ; 
then  will  their  efforts  be  crowned  with  success ;  and  they 
will  increase  in  numbers,  and  go  from  strength  to  strength. 
And,  finally,  among  other  causes  of  decline  or  growth^ 
among  other  elements  of  strength  or  weakness,  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Neglect  and  Promptness^  in  relation  to 
all  matters  of  parish  business.  Some  parishes,  like  some 
individuals,  are  always  dilatory  about  eyer3rthing.  In* 
deed,  the  character  of  a  parish,  in  this  particular,  is  a  true 
exponent  of  the  character  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it 
Nothing  is  ever  done  in  its  season.  Whatever  degree  of 
willingness  there  may  be  in  regard  to  any  object,  no  move* 
ment  is  made,  at  the  time  when  it  idiould  be  made,  towards 
its  accomplishment  If  repairs  are  needed,  there  is  no  one 
to  go  forward  and  see  that  the  matter  receives  prompt  at* 
tention.  If  liabilities  are  incurred,  no  way  is  provided  to 
meet  them.  The  old  proverb  is  verified,  that  ^  what  is 
eveiybody's  business  is  nobody's '' ;  and  so  nobody  is 
leady  to  act  in  the  case.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
are  many  discomforts  which  might  have  been  easily 
avoided,  and  many  embarrassments  which  ought  not  1p 
have  existed;  debts  are  contracted;  creditors  are  impa- 
tient ;  the  people  become  indifferent,  the  minister  dissatis- 
fied and  discouraged ;  there  is  a  ^^  falling  away '' ;  the 
church  expires,  having  thus  exhausted  the  whole  of  its 
"little  strength.''  The  model  parish  pursues  a  course 
wUch  is  just  the  reverse  of  this,-— doing  all  things  when 
they  ought  to  be  done,  4o^ng  them  just  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  done,  and  neglecting  nothing  which 
should  receive  attention.  It  undertakes  nothing  without 
first  providing  the  means.  It  promises  nothing  which  it 
does  not  fulfil.  It  makes  no  enemies,  and  everywhere 
gains  friends.    People  have  confidence  in  it,  and  readily 
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join  it.  The  minister  finds  sufficient  motives  for  exertion, 
and  spares  no  labor.  Thus  all  things  combine  and  work  to 
its  advantage.  No  cme  will  hear  from  any  quarter  the 
complaint  that  such  a  church  is  weak. 

In  the  remarks  which  have  been  maBe,  nothing  more  has 
been  aimed  at  than  to  direct  attention  to  these  several 
topics,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  Let  them  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth.  If  they  shall  serve  to  quicken 
the  religious  life,  to  awaken  the  slumbering  energies,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  a  stronger  faith,  and  greater  courage, 
and  an  increase  of  true  religious  knowledge,  in  our 
churches,  —  if  they  shall  tend  to  promote  union  and  co* 
operation,  and  to  correct  faults  in  regard  to  some  practical 
matters,  which  are  quite  too  common,  and  of  no  small  im- 
portance, —  they  will  have  accomplished  all  for  which  they 
were  intended.  But  whether  they  do  this  or  not,  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  may  have  a  fitting  application :  ^'  If  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
ikings:' 

A.    D.    W. 
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I  FIND  I  need  — who  does  not  ?  — continual  nourish- 
ment for  my  faith.  I  would  make  some  brief  record  of  a 
few  points  which,  in  some  frames  of  mind,  have  encour- 
aged my  belief,  and  may  possibly  be  used  or  the  advan- 
tage of  others.  Many  way-side  intimations  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  have  worth  to  us  if  the  attitude  of  the  soul  be 
depressed  by  the  prayer,  ^'  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  thou  mine 
unbelief." 
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The  change  in  the  popular  associations  connected  mih 
the  cross  is  a  hint  to  help  my  faith.  Take  two  facts  :  — 
1.  The  form  of  the  cross  is  not  agreeable  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful.  Its  shape  is  severe  and  sharp,  composed 
of  straight  lines  and  right  angles ;  and  so  in  no  degree 
meeting  the  demands  of  taste.  The  eye  objects  to  it  at 
once,  if  you  claim  for  it  any  absolute  beauty,  any  artistic 
grace.  As  such,  it  has  no  pretension  to  any  merit  what- 
e?er;  as  such,  it  is  almost  offensive.  It  is  a  thing  of  no 
harmony  in  its  proportions,  no  pleasantness  in  its  stiff  out- 
line. 2.  Then,  again,  we  have  on  record  what  was  the 
use  made  of  the  cross*,  —  as  an  instrument  of  torture  and 
punishment,  —  and  how  it  was  loathed  and  hated,  up  to  the 
hour  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Cicero  said  :  *^  The  cross 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  sight,  the  ears,  the  very 
thoughts  of  men."  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  universal  feel- 
ing. It  was  the  gallows,  gibbet,  rack,  guillotine,  of  ancient 
times ;  associated  with  death,  crime,  and  cruelty ;  alto- 
gether abhorrent,  and  the  symbol  only  of  scenes  and  deeds 
which  every  one  would  desire  to  avoid  and  keep  out  of 
mind. 

Now  there  is  no  occasion  to  describe  here  at  length  the 
revolution  which  has  been  wrought  in  regard  to  the  cross 
in  the  two  particulars  referred  to.  The  reverence  in  which 
it  is  held  —  destroying  entirely,  not  only  the  emotions  of 
horror  which  it  once  excited,  but  reconciling  it  also  to  taste 
and  art — is  well  known.  The  change  has  been  marvel- 
lous and  entire,  as  we  can  at  once  comprehend,  if  we  just 
imagine  the  gallows,  or  the  image  of  the  gallows,  to  be  in 
every  place  where  the  cross  is  to-day ;  i.  e.  worn  as  an 
ornament  to  the  person,  —  introduced  among  the  waving 
lines,  rich  and  flowing  tracery,  and  clustering  foliage  of 
Gothic  architecture,  —  put  upon  the  altar, — set  up  by  the 
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way-side,  —  chosen  to  decorate  churches  in  the  midst  of 
evergreen  wreaths  and  festoons,  —  coming  into  any  vig- 
nette or  picture  as  a  fitting  feature.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  what  was  an  ^^  accursed  tree,''  up  to  and  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  is  now  not  only  a  ^^  hallowed 
emblem,"  but  to  the  eye  a  form  of  beauty  also ;  made  such 
by  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  and  not  by  the  artistic 
faculty  of  man.  This  change  I  speak  of  finds  the  only 
sufficient  explanation  yet  offered  in  the  Gospel  history; 
^rant  the  truth  of  that,  and  the  marvellous  and  unparalleled 
phenomenon  is  accounted  for.  The  historical  external  evi- 
dence, it  is  said,  fails  befqre  it  arrives  at  the  lifetime  of  the 
Saviour.  There  is  a  chasm  over  which  no  written  record 
leaches.  Well,  across  that  chasm  we  can  throw  the  cross, 
as  a  firm  bridge,  whereon  faith  may  walk  steadily  and  un- 
doubtingly,  until  it  stands  with  the  beloved  Apostle  on  Gal- 
vary,  looks  with  him  into  the  vacant  sepulchre,  or  gazes  on 
the  ascension.  The  fact  of  the  resurrection,  leading  in  its 
train  all  the  other  great  facts  of  Christ's  ministry,  we  must, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  feel  to  be  the  only  explanation  of  the 
other  hardly  less  wondrous  fact,  that  the  cross,  to  the  Jews 
indeed  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness, 
became  the  cross  in  which  Paul  gloried,  on  which  the  early 
Church  rested,  as  its  foundation,  and  which  all  Christendom 
since  has  held  in  such  veneration  as  to  make  the  symbol 
of  it,  once  ugly,  beautiful,  —  once  detested,  sacred. 

I  am  struck  with  a  sure  but  apparently  artless  indication 
of  nature  in  the  story  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  many  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  St.  John.  The  fearlessness,  independence, 
sarcasm,  with  which  the  subject  of  the  miracle  maintains 
his  ground,  is  quite  observable,  as  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  timidity  and  superstitious  respect  of  his  parents,  and 
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Others,  for  the  overbearing,  oppressive  Pharisees.  There 
is  a  sturdy  boldness,  a  blunt,  direct  manner,  in  his  answers 
to  the  cavilling,  cross-questioning,  browbeating  rulers,  not 
met  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  made  courageous  by 
gratitgde ;  but  which  can  be  accounted  for,  as  a  bit  of  hu- 
man nature  in  man,  by  reference  to  what,  no  doubt,  all 
have  noticed ;  I  mean,  the  effect  the  indulgent  treatment 
they  commonly  receive  has  upon  the  unfortunate,  the 
deformed,  especially  where  they  are  public  objects  of 
charity. 

They  ar6  not  put  upon  good  and  courteous  behavior,  — 
compelled  to  curb  the  tongue,  by  mingling  in  the  conflict  of 
life,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  vanity,  pride,  ambition  of 
other  men,  as  equals,  rivals,  and  competitors.  They  are 
granted  a  liberty  similar  to  that  given  to  females  and  chil- 
dren. Their  whims  are  tolerated,  because  their  misfortunes 
and  weaknesses  are  pitied,  and  their  fellow-men,  as  they 
pause  or  step  aside  to  give  them  alms,  are  apt  to  speak 
pleasantly  and  jestingly,  to  give  and  receive  words  of  badi- 
nage ;  so  these  unfortunates  come  to  be  more  or  less  of 
humorists,  perchance  cynical,  satirical  in  their  speech,' 
even  towards  "  dignities,"  without  receiving  rebuke  or  ex- 
citing anger. 

The  remark,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  generally  true, 
that  any  physical  infirmity  or  loss,  taking  a  man  out  of  the 
common  lot  and  common  struggle,  has  the  effect  either  to 
make  him  morbid  and  misanthropical,  or  else  eccentric, 
bold,  as  one  not  held  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  polite  manners 
in  social  intercourse.  Now,  the  young  man  whom  Jesus 
cured  had  been,  I  suspect,  to  some  extent,  one  of  these  in- 
dulged and  amusingly  wayward  and  fearlessly  talking  per- 
sons. He  had  been  blind  from  birth,  —  he  had  sat  and 
^Sg^)  —  ^6  ^^^  ^^11  known  in  his  neighborhood,  and  per- 
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haps  in  his  day  had  often  returned  the  joke  of  jovial  priests 
and  Pharisees^  and  his  old  habit  of  speech  and  free  manner 
were  not  got  rid  of  at  once  with  the  healing  of  his  blindness ; 
and  so,  when  pushed,  scowled  upon,  sneered  at,  threatened 
by  his  lordly  questioners,  his  mingled  indignation  and  grati- 
tude expressed  itself  in  very  sharp,  decided,  unmeasured 
language.  He  is  short  and  pointed  in  his  replies;  the 
more  so,  as  his  inquisitors  reviled  him  and  tried  to  bear  him 
down.  "  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know  not ;  one 
thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  Then 
they  press  him  further,  and  he  turn*  upon  them  with,  "  I 
have  told  you  already,  and  ye  did  not  hear ;  wherefore 
would  you  hear  it  again  ?  will  ye  also  be  his  disciples  ?  '* 
And  his  last  remark  is  certainly  decided  enough  :  ^^  Why, 
herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence 

he  is,  and  yet  be  hath  opened  mine  eyes Since  the 

world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not  of 
God,  he  could  do  nothing." 

No  wonder  the  Pharisees  were  indignant,  and  "  cast  out," 
with  malediction,  one  who  so  boldly  exposed  their  sophistry 
and  malice ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  only  a  noan 
who  had  had  his  own  way,  and  been  allowed  to  use  his 
tongue  for  years,  perhaps,  without  being  held  responsible 
for  his  sharp  words,  could  have  done  that. 

One  view  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  has  often  impressed 
my  mind.  Mankind  have  not  always  been  in  an  equally 
favorable,  condition  for  the  reception  of  moral  and  spiritual 
truth,  any  more  than  for  the  reception  of  political  and  sci- 
entific truth.  It  is  important  to  remember  this.  It  is  im- 
portant, also,  to  remember  that  Christ  was  not  horn  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  or  amidst  the  high  civilization  of  this 
nineteenth  century. 
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The  human  race^  as  well  as  the  human  individual,  has 
had  an  infancy,  a  childhood,  in  which  it  could  not  grasp 
the  ideas  it  can  easily  comprehend  at  the  time  of  its  greater 
maturity.  Therefore  it  may  not  he  deep  thought,  but  su* 
perficial  thought,  not  rational,  but  irrational,  summarily  to 
conclude,  that,  because  miracles  are  not  needed  or  wrought 
now,  they  never  were  needed  or  wrought  for  the  introduc- 
tion or  support  of  moral  truth.  Suppose,  what  in  most 
cases  may  be  true,  that  the  great,  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity would  have  as  firm  a  hold  upon  men^s  convictions 
at  the  present  day  without  the  aid  of  supernatural  evidences 
as  with  them,  does  it  by  any  means  follow  that  such  would 
have  been  the  fact  when  those  truths  were  at  first  an- 
nounced? We  may  answer  that  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative, when  we  can  make  the  child  of  ten  years  comprehend 
the  "Practical  Navigator"  without  having  learned  arith- 
metic. The  proper  inquiry  is  this :  Were  the  mighty 
works  of  Jesus  needed  to  introduce  Christianity  into  the 
world,  and  keep  Christianity  in  the  world  until  Christianity 
had  wrought  such  an  advancement  of  the  human  mind  that 
it  would  be  safe  fropi  fatal  and  destructive  corruption  ? 
Put  the  inquiry  in  such  a  form,  and  it  may  be  shown  that 
those  mighty  i¥orks  of  Jesus  were  as  necessary  once  as 
they  may  seem  to  be  to  some  unnecessary  now ;  and  there- 
fore that  thoughtful  men  will  feel  bound  to  admit  them  as 
facts,  even  though  they  do  not  themselves  want  them  as 
witnesses.  It  seems  to  me,  I  might  say,  that  I  could  be- 
lieve just  as  strongly  as  I  now  believe  all  that  is  essential  in 
the  Gospel,  were  there  no  record  of  miracles  in  it ;  it  seems 
to  me,  I  might  say,  that  the  teachings  of  Jesps  and  the 
character  of  Jesus  would  appeal  at  once  to  my  mind  and 
heart,  in  my  better  moments,  with  irresistible  force,  if  he 
had  never  cured  the  sick,  or  raised  the  dead,  with  no  other 
4» 
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audible  or  visible  means  than  a  word  or  a  touch ;  it  seems 
to  me,  I  might  say,  that  I  do  not  require  any  of  his  preter- 
natural acts  to  hold  up  and  sustain  my  present  faith.  But 
then  I  know  that  I  cannot  tear  out  these  acts  from  the  nar- 
rative of  his  life,  and  have  anything  left  but  an  incoherent 
and  most  unsatisfactory  collection  of  fragments ;  conse- 
quently, I  desire  to  find  good  reasons  for  the  perform- 
ance and  for  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  those  acts ; 
and,  among  other  reasons,  I  can  discover  this,  that  they 
were  needed  when  they  were  wrought.  Why  ?  Because 
at  that  time  men  were  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  such 
doctrines  as  Jesus  came  to  declare,  except  from  one  who 
spake  with  an  authority  confirmed  by  miracles.  Read  the 
four  Gospels,  and  what  can  be  more  apparent  than  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  and  most  devoted  followers  of  Jesus  heard 
without  understanding  most^  of  his  instructions.  Truly 
^^  the  light  shone  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not.^'  On  every  page  it  can  be  seen  that,  wlvilst 
the  tenderness,  self-sacrifice,  disinterestedness,  of  Jesus, 
together  with  his  mighty  works,  constantly  attracted  the 
disciples  towards  him,  the  utterance  of  his  high  and  spirit- 
ual truths  almost  as  constantly  repelled  them.  They  be- 
came attached  to  him  personally,  they  reverenced  his  pu- 
rity, they  were  arrested  by  his  miracles,  but  they  did  not 
understand  his  doctrines.  Almost  uniformly  they  believed 
what  he  said,  because  of  what  he  did.  His  discourses  not 
only  contradicted  all  their  expectations  as  Jews  concerning 
the  Messiah,  but  rose  to  a  level  which  their  minds  could 
not  reach.  What  was  it,  then,  that  fastened  their  belief,  or 
rather  kept  it  from  going  out  entirely?  Evidently,  the 
marvellous  character  and  the  marvellous  deeds  of  their 
Master.  They  believed  on  him  because  he  was  so  wonderful 
in  goodness,  and  because  he  healed  the  sick  and  raised  the 
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dead;  they  disbelieved,  they  forsook  him  and  fled,  because 
they  had  no  conception  of  what  he  meant,  when,  scourged, 
mocked,  and  crowned  with  thorns,  he  declared  himself  bom 
and  sent  to  be  a  witness  unto  the  truth.  Take  the  case  of 
Peter,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  twelve,  and  who  cannot 
perceive,  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  even  after  the 
ascension  he  clung  to  his  Jewish  prejudices,  that  it  was  the 
forgiving  and  compassionate  glance  given  him  at  the  very 
moment  he  cursed  and  swore  that  he  knew  not  the  man, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  n^iracles,  rather  than  any  in- 
telligent reception  of  Christ's  doctrines,  that  placed  him  near 
the  cross  on  Calvary,  carried  him  early  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  made  him  the  first  to  preach  boldly  at  Jerusalem  ?  As 
it  was  with  Peter,  so  was  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
with  all  the  rest ;  so  it  was  even  with  Paul,  the  builder  of 
the  primitive  Church,  whose  foundation  was  the  fact  of  the 
resnrrection.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  plain  matter  of  his- 
tory that  the  first  believers  reposed  their  trust  mainly  on 
the  mighty  works  of  Jesus  ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  what 
we  know  of  human  nature,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  it  could  have  been  otherwise. 
To  obtain  for  Christianity,  so  to  speak,  lodgement  in  the 
world,  to  protect  it  by  faith  in  the  authority  of  its  founder, 
until  Christianity  should  elevate,  purify,  and  pervade  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  lives  of  men^  so  that  they  should  have 
the  testimony  of  their  own  obedience  to  its  truth,  the  mir- 
acles, as  acts  of  supernatural  and  divine  power,  seem  to 
have  been  absolutely  necessary,  ^he  office  which  they 
performed  when  first  wrought,  the  history  of  them  still  per- 
forms on  many  minds. 
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PROSPECTS. 

The  last  month  has  been  somewhat  noticeable  in  the 
history  of  our  denomination.  It  may  well  be  called  the 
month  of  ordinations.  Every  week  witnessed  one  or  more 
cases  of  public  induction  into  the  ministerial  office,  over 
some  of  our  most  important  societies,  and  alnfiost  every 
newspaper  has  had  an  account  of  the  Sermons,  Charges, 
•Addresses,  on  these  occasions.  An  unusually  large  class 
of  promising  young  men  graduated  this  year  from  the  Di- 
vinity School,  and  parishes  that  had  long  waited  for  a 
clergyman  are  now  supplied.  There  are  other  societies, 
and  some  of  them  among  the  most  influential  in  our  con- 
nection, that  are  still  looking  for  ministers,  and  these,  with 
various  societies  recently  organized,  in  New  Market,  N.  H., 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  others,  would  at 
once  dispose  of  another  class  if  the  Divinity  School  could 
supply  it  to-day. 

We  allude  to  these  facts  as  evidences  of  a  prosperity  for 
which  we  feel  devoutly  grateful.  And  our  joy  is  all  the 
greater  when  we  call  to  mind  what  is  the  spirit  —  in  every 
case  so  far  as  we  knew —  of  the  young  men  who  have  now 
entered  on  the  sacred  office.  Though  settled  under  Unita- 
rian auspices  and  over  Unitarian  societies,  we  believe  they 
go  into  the  Master's  vineyard  as  large-minded  and  large- 
hearted  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  do  not  go  forth,  we 
feel  assured,  with  an)* strong  antagonism  to  other  bodies  of 
believers.  They  see  that  the  work  to  which  we  are  called 
in  this  age  of  the  Church  is  a  work  of  construction,  —  a 
building-up,  on  the  basis  of  the  truths  which  are  common  to 
all  disciples,  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
If  asked  for  the  foes  against  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  con- 
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tend,  we  believe  they  would  not  name  a  sect  or  a  creed,  but 
would  rather  speak  of  the  worldliness,  sensuality,  wrongs, 
and  oppressions,  whioh,  in  the  bosom  of  our  nominal  Chris* 
tianity,  per{^etuate  a  practical  heathenism,  and  are  greater 
obstacles  than  any  merely  speculative  errors  in  the  way  of 
Christian  success.  Animated  with  this  spirit,  these  youthful 
and  devoted  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  are  welcomed  to  our 
fellowship ;  nor  need  their  access  to  our  churches  awaken, 
as  we  presume  to  think,  any  feelings  of  sorrow  in  the  hearts 
of  generous  believers  of  other  names  and  denominations. 

On  the  subject  to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  namely, 
denominationalism  and  denominational  action,  our  true  posi- 
tion will  by  and  by  be  understood  by  all  outside  of  our  body, 
for  our  works  will  speak  for  themselves.  We  are  Unita* 
rians,  members  and  supporters  of  a  Unitarian  Association  ; 
in  our  profoundest  convictions,  in  the  sight  of  Almighty 
God,  we  believe  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  as  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  writings  of  the  late  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  to  be 
the  message  of  grace  and  truth  supernaturally  communi- 
cated to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  We  feel  an  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  this  truth,  and  shall  do  all  that  we  can  to 
explain  it,  and  defend  it,  and  disuse  it ;  we  love  our  posi- 
tion as  Unitarians,  and  feel  grateful  to  the  kind  Providence 
which  has  cast  our  lot  among  such  a  family  of  believers  ; 
we  mean  to  cherish  for  them  a  family  affection,  and  work 
with  them  in  family  duties,  and  by  family  ties.  But  we  do 
Dot  forget  that  there  are  other  families  beside  our  own,  — 
religious  homes  just  as  dear  to  other  believers  as  ours  is  to 
us ;  we  do  not  forget,  we  hope,  the  relations  of  courtesy 
and  respect  we  should  sustain  to  these  families,  nor  that  the 
xrA&rma  we  all  have  in  common  are  vastly  greater  than  those 
Mch  are  peculiar  to  each.  The  books  we  publish,  the  mis- 
sionaries we  send  out,  —  we  would  have  them  all  breathe 
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thils  spirit  We  lieed  not  make  professions.  The  tree  will 
be  known  by  its  fruit.  If  we  are  above  a  mere  clannish 
and  partisan  course,  if  we  truly  occirpy  this  large-minded 
and  large-hearted  position,  if  we  mean  to  bend  our  ener- 
gies to  do  something  positively  good  for  our  country  and 
our  race,  time  will  make  manifest  our  motives,  and-  do  jus- 
tice to  our  efforts.  It  is  because  we  believe  there  has  now 
entered  our  religious  family  a  band  of  brothers  animated 
with  this  spirit,  that  we  bid  them  welcome,  and  rejoice  in  the 
bright  light  that  encircles  our  prospects. 


DISTRICT  AGENCIES. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  and  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  last  July,  presented  a  full  account  of 
a  new  mode,  recently  established  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  of  reaching  the 
sympathies  and  collecting  the  contributions  of  our  par- 
ishes. We  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  steps 
which  have  since  been  taken  to  mature  the  plan  and  bring 
it  into  working  order. 

Gratified  with  the  favorable  impression  which  the  meas- 
ure seemed  to  make,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  appoint  Agents  in  each  of  the  twenty  Dis- 
tricts.   The  following  appointments  were  made  :  — 

District  No.  1.  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  and  the  Secretary. 
"   2.       "    John  F.  W.  Ware. 
"        "    3.       "     B.  Frost. 
"        "   4.       "     J.  C.  Smith. 
"        "   5.       "     C.  Lincoln,  and  the  Secretary. 
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6. 

Bev 

.  R.  D,  Burr. 

7. 

U 

C.  H.  Brigham. 

8. 

i( 

G.  S.  Ball. 

9. 

(i 

Dr.  Allen. 

10. 

(( 

C.  Nightbgale. 

11. 

(6 

Dr.  Briggs. 

12. 

(( 

J.  F.  Moors. 

13. 

(( 

F.  Tiffany. 

14. 

(( 

A.  B.  Muzzey. 

15. 

4( 

J.  T.  G.  Nichols. 

16. 

4( 

Dr.  Palfrey. 

17. 

it 

Dr.  Farley. 

la 

4C 

E.  Buckingham. 

19. 

(( 

A.  H.  Conant. 

20. 

(( 

W.  D.  Haley. 

47 


A  letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  ahove  gentlemen,  calling 
attention  to  the  printed  documents  above  referred  to,  and 
offering  still  further  explanations  of  the  plan.  Answers 
baye  been  received  accepting  the  appointment,  and  con- 
veying  expressions  of  a  purpose  to  subject  the  experiment 
to  a  faithful  trial.  We  have  heard  of  several  instances 
where  District  Agents  have  already  commenced  the  service 
assigned  to  them,  either  by  opening  a  correspondence  with 
the  ministers  in  their  District,  or  by  presenting  the  fact  of 
their  appointment  to  the  Ministerial  Associations  with  which 
they  are  connected.  In  this  way  they  have  endeavored  to 
ascertain,  in  regard  to  each  Society  on  their  list,  first,  when 
it  will  make  its  annual  contribution,  and,  secondly,  whether 
itisexpedient  that  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  this  charity 
be  preached  by  the  District  Agent.  We  expect  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  learning  more  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
theplqn  at  the  meeting  of  the  District  Agents,  to  be  held 
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this  autumn.  A  letter  inviting  attendance  will  in  due  time  be 
forwarded  to  each ;  and  we  hope  to  meet  them  all,  with 
the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  Association  Rooms  in 
Boston.  A  session  for  earnest  consultation  and  much  mu- 
tual encouragement  is  anticipated.  If  we  can  ma}^e  fifteen 
or  twenty  men  scattered  all  over  the  country  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  operations  of  the  Association,  we  hope,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  receive  important  suggestions  from  those 
who  will  come  from  remote  and  varied  fields  of  service. 
A  fresh  current  of  popular  sympathy  may  thus  flow  into 
our  counsels,  and  new  modes  of  action,  new  ways  of  avoid- 
ing objections,  and  new  methods  of  increasing  a  general 
interest,  may  be  brought  to  our  notice.  By  an  occasional 
change  of  Districts  and  Agents,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years, 
meet  at  our  council-board  a  large  number  of  our  clergy, 
and  stronger  ties  than  any  now  existing  may  thereafter 
connect  them  to  the  Association,  and  the  Association  to 
them. 

Having  now  presented  to  our  readers  an  account  of  all 
the  steps  thus  far  taken,  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that 
we  have  a  growing  confidence  in  the  practicability  and  use- 
fulness of  this  measure.  The  religious  press  in  other  de- 
nominations has  quoted  the  statement  of  the  plan  presented 
in  the  Annual  Report,  and  thought  the  plan  itself  worthy  of 
general  adoption,  as  promising  to  eflTect  —  what  no  system 
has  yet  accomplished  —  the  reaching  of  every  Society  in 
the  denomination.  We  think  it  a  great  argument  in  favor 
of  this  method,  that  it  will  supersede  the  appearance  in  our 
pulpits  of  a  semi-secular  official,  —  the  paid  agent  of  a 
society.  Happily,  we  are  for  the  most  part  exempt  from  an 
evil  which  in  some  denominations  has  become  almost  in- 
tolerable.  The  words  of  some  pastor  well  known  in  each 
neighborhood,  respected  and  trusted,  must  carry  witl^them 
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a  superior  degree  of  religious  influence.  It  is  true,  a  sec* 
retaiymay  be  more  familiar  with  the  needs  and  facts  of 
the  case ;  but  a  large  allowance  is  always  made  for  his 
estimate  of  the  stress  of  the  needs,  and  for  his  partiality  in 
the  selection  of  the  facts.  Among  many  and  various  calls 
for  aid,  each  cannot  be  the  most  pressing  one  ever  present- 
ed,  though  one  may  sometimes  hear  this  said  by  a  dozen 
successive  agents  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  distrust 
of  their  judgment  is  natural  and  fair.  We  think  it  will  be 
a  good  step  to  take  the  presentation  of  the  case  from  their 
hands,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  the 
feelings  of  each  neighborhood,  the  kind  of  arguments 
which  will  be  there  most  likely  to  prevail,  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each  claim,  and  with  whose  plea  there  will  be 
all  those  religious  associations  naturally  belonging  to  their 
presence  and  words.  Even  if  there  should  be  a  falling  off 
in  the  amount  contributed  here  and  there  by  individual  So* 
citties,  it  must  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  aggregate 
when  all  Societies  giVe,  and  give  according  to  a  system 
which  will  annually  appeal  to  all.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  system,  and  its  regular  and  faithAil  administration 
year  after  year,  will  be^a  most  important  event  in  our  his* 
tory.  Whether  its  first  working  shall  prophesy  success,  or 
discouragement  and  ultimate  failure,  will  depend  upon  the 
scnrice  which  the  District  Agents  may  render. 

We  have  heen  requested  to  offer  a  word  of  explanation 
regarding  a  point  of  business  which  has  been  somewhat 
misunderstood.  Where  any  Society  largely  contributes  to 
our  funds,  we  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  our  Journal  to 
every  family ;  or  where  only  a  small  contribution  is  made, 
we  will  send  as  many^opies  as  there  are  dollars  contributed. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  arrangement,  that  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  purchase,  and  that  what  is  given  appears  as 
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offered,  not  for  charity  and  missions,  but  for  subscription 
to  a  periodical.  In  reply  to  this  we  observe  that  we  print 
seven  thousand  copies  of  the  Journal,  the  circulation  of 
which  is  continually  increasing,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see 
our  issue  reach  ten  thousand .  Of  course  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing so  large  a  number  is  small  for  each,  and  leaves  no 
inconsiderable  percentage  to  apply  to  charity  and  missions. 
If  we  prefer  to  send  it  to  each  Society  in  acknowledgment 
of  its  aid,  and  as  a  tie  connecting  us  with  that  Society,  by 
which  our  plans  may  be  still  further  known  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  a  still  larger  co-operation  in  years  to  come,  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  received  as  a  gift,  in  cases  where  it  might 
otherwise  impair  the  disinterestedness  of  th^  contribution. 
The  Journal  will  be  sent  in  all  cases  free  of  any  expense. 
Where  there  are  but  a  few  numbers  taken,  and  the  names 
of  subscribers  are  forwarded  to  us,  we  shall  transmit  them 
by  mail,  postage  prepaid.  Where  there  are  twenty  or  more, 
we  prefer  to  send  them  in  one  package  by  express,  also 
prepaid.  In  this  case  we  wish  for  the  name  of  some  per- 
son in  the  parish  to  whom  tiiey  may  be  sent,  and  who  will 
see  them  properly  distributed.  This  distribution  maybe 
made  either  in  the  pews  of  the  church,  or  by  writing  the 
name  of  such  as  wish  for  it  on  the  Journal  itself,  and  leav- 
ing the  package  in  the  vestry  or  library-room,  or  other 
central  place.  Letters  sent  directly  to  us,  inclosing  one 
dollar,  and  with  address  carefully  written,  will  procure  the 
Journal  for  one  year,  postage  prepaid. 
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CHRISTIAN  DOGMAS. 

[selected.] 

FoBMAL  Christian  dogmas  may  be  compared  to  minerals 
and  metals.  They  are  the  production  of  that  original  fire 
which  had  so  great  a  part  in  the  formation  of  our  present 
globe.  That  fire  has  smouldered  away ;  metals  and  stones 
are  dead  and  cold ;  of  the  process  which  produced  them 
common  and  superficial  minds  have  no  conception.  Noth- 
ing but  a  like  intense  heat  can  again  render  the  hardened 
substances  fluid,  and  separate  from  the  nobler  metal  the 
foreign  dross  which  has  become  mingled  with  it ;  yet  with- 
out this,  they  are  dull,  heavy  masses,  resisting  the  manufac- 
tuxer  by  their  brittleness  or  obstinate  tenacity.  In  like 
manner  have  our  dogmas  arisen  from  similar  powerful  pro- 
cesses of  that  intense  fire  which  was  kindled  by  Christ  in 
the  human  breast.  Like  fluid  substances,  they  pervaded 
the  productive  ages  both  of  early  Christianity  and  of  the 
Reformation.  Flowing  outward  from  its  centre,  the  fluid 
mass  formed  itself  more  and  more  into  fixed  bodies,  yet 
long  maintained  in  its  glowing  state  its  warmth  and  its  con- 
sequent flexibility.  Only  when  it  was  entirely  withdrawn 
&oro  the  enlivening  operation  of  the  primitive  fire,  did  the- 
dogmas  become  cold  and  dead.  What,  then,  may  we  con- 
clude from  this  respecting  our  dogmas  ?  The  material  of 
the  dogma  is  good ;  but  this  genuine  material,  during  the 
period  9f  its  fluid  state,  became  intermixed  with  the  earthy 
matter  of  the  age,  and  received,  from  the  masters  who  tried 
upon  it  their  plastic  art,  a  form  which  relates  to  the  past, 
and  no  longer  answers  to  our  present  wants.  It  is  the  ofiice 
of  theological  science  ever  to  labor  upon  this  material,  pu- 
rifying and  forming  it ;  but  this  office  can  only  succeed 
when  the   dead  masses  are  again  brought  to  a  state  of 
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warmth,  and  even  of  glowing  fluidity,  by  a  like  intense  fire 
within  the  human  breast ;  such  a  fire  alone  can  separate  the 
impure  earths,  and  cast  them  out  as  worthless  lava ;  only 
the  fluid  or  plastic  state  can  afibrd  to  the  masters  of  later 
days  the  possibility  to  shape  the  masses  into  new  forms 
without  the  rough  strokes  of  the  smiting  hammer.  Such  a 
fire  is  for  our  theologians  the  very  first  condition  of  a  genu- 
ine criticism,  —  a  fire  kindled  from  the  altar  of  a  holy  and 
righteous  God,  which  gleams  into  our  drowsy  consciences, 
burning  even  to  a  deep-felt  conviction  of  sin,  which  is  nour- 
ished by  the  continued  act  of  penitence  and  godly  sorrow, 
but  also  tempered  and  stilled  by  the  dew  of  heavenly  love." 
—  Professor  Hundeshagen  of  Heidelberg. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  appointed  for  the  year  1855-6  was  hield  June 
4,  1655.  Present  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Callender, 
Fearing,  Clark,  and  the  Secretary.  v 

The  records  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
were  read,  as  also  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  appointed :  — 
.  On  Missions,    Messrs.  Hall,  Fearing,  and  G.  W.  Briggs. 

On  Publications.    Messrs.  Lothrop,  Lincoln,  and  Alger. 

On  General  Business.  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Clark,  and 
Callender. 

The  Secretary  is  officially  a  member  of  each  Standing 
Committee,  and  its  secretary. 
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The  Committee  proceeded  to  appoint  District  Agents ; 
and  the  persons  were  appointed  whose  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  this  Journal  under  the  head  of  ^*  District 
Agencies." 

An  application  came  before  the  Committee  from  the 
ChargS  des  Affaires  of  the  Sardinian  government,  resident 
in  New  York,  requesting  a  gift  of  the  publications  of  the 
Association  for  the  library  of  the  college  at  Turin.  The 
Secretary  was  directed  to  make  up  a  box  of  books  not  ex* 
ceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  to  for- 
ward  them  as  requested.  This  was  subsequently  done ; 
and  an  expression  of  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
representative  of  the  Sardinian  government  was  received. 

It  was  voted  that  the  relation  heretofore  existing  between 
the  Association  and  Eev.  Charles  Briggs  be  continued  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  last  year.  Mr.  Briggs  has  a 
desk  in  the  Book-room  of  the  Association,  and  has  a  salary 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  such  services 
as  be  may  render  to  the  Association. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sunday-School 
Society  be  allowed  to  keep  his  desk,  and  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association. 

The  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  was  fixed 
at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  last  year. 

It  being  understood  by  the  Committee  that  the  Western 
Conference  of  Churches  was  soon  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Association  should 
be  represented  in  that  body,  as  an  expression  of  our  cordial 
and  fraternal  interest,  it  was  voteid  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  and  Hon.  Albert  Fearing  be  appointed  dele- 
gales  to  attend  that  Conference. 

July  9,  1855.     All  the  members  of  the  Committee  were 
5« 
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preseDt  at  the  meeting  this  day,  with  the  exception    of 
Messrs.  Hall,  Clark,  and  Alger. 

Applications  for  aid  from  Societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  came  before  the  Committee,  and  led  to  delibera- 
tions in  regard  to  their  respective  needs.  Appropriations 
were  voted  to  three  Societies,  and  the  consideration  of  other 
cases  was  laid*upon  the  table. 

Interesting  letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  our 
missionary  in  Kanzas.  The  Committee  were  favored  by 
the  personal  attendance  of  a  gentleman  lately  returned 
from  that  Territory,  who  bore  strong  testimony  to  the  great 
interest  there  awakened  by  Mr.  Nute's  preaching,  and  who. 
presented  facts  to  show  the  importance  of  steps  being  taken 
to  erect  immediately  a  church  in  the  city  of  Lawrence. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Nute 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  to  obtain  all  information  within 
his  reach  bearing  upon  the  practicableness,  expediency,  and 
probable  cost  of  accomplishing  this  object.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  friends  of  a  free  and  pure  Gospel  in  Kanzas  will 
feel  interested  in  securing  proper  church  accommodations 
in  the  growing  city  of  Lawrence,  and  an  appeal  may  be 
made  for  assistance  when  the  proper  time  shall  come.  The 
full  and  precise  information  which  must  be  the  basis  of  such 
an  appeal  has  not  been  obtained  in  season  to  be  reported  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal. 

Letters  were  read  from  James  Tanner,  our  missionary 
in  Minnesota  Territory,  and  from  Peter  Betch,  our  col- 
porteur in  Ohio,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  place  in  this  Journal. 

An  application  was  presented  from  the  Madison  Institute, 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  publications  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  a  gift  to  the  library  of  that  institution.  It  was 
voted  to  bestow  them,  and  the  Secretary  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  and  sending  them. 
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August  13, 1855.  All  the  members  of  the  Ck>mmittee 
were  present  at  the  meeting  this  day,  excepting  Messrs. 
Alger  and  Clark. 

The  subject  of  appropriations  to  feeble  Societies  was 
taken  up  from  the  table,  and  was  still  fuller  discussed.  A 
few  more  appropriations  were  made,  but  with  the  determi- 
natioD  in  all  cases  to  enter  into  the  fullest  scrutiny  as  to  the 
merits  of  each  application,  and  the  probable  effect  of  assist* 
ance  in  helping  on  the  interests  committed  to  our  chai^. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  "  The  Altar  at  Home  "  had 
come  to  a  fii^h  edition,  and,  as  the  stereotype  plates  had  now 
been  pcdd  for,  he  suggested  whether  the  price  of  the  book 
should  not  be  reduced.  It  was  accordingly  voted  that 
hereafter  the  price  be  fixed  at  fiAy  cents  retail,  with  the 
usual  reduction  where  a  number  of  copies  are  taken. 

If  was  also  stated  that  a  new  book,  to  be  published  by  the 
Association,  would  soon  appear  from  the  press,  —  ^^  The 
Discipline  of  Sorrow,"  from  the  pen  of  Kev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  St. 
Louis.  It  was  voted  that  the  price  of  this  work  be  fixed  by  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  the  President  and  Secretary. 

An  application  for  the  recent  publications  of  the  .A^ocia- 
tion  for  the  library  of  Starkie  Seminary  in  New  York  was 
presented.  It  was  voted  to  give  them  as  desired,  and 'the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  them. 

Papers  from  Mr.  William  S.  Andrews  were  referred  to 
the  President  and  Secretary,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Rev.  R.  P.  Cutler  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  read,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found  in  the 
next  article  in  this  Journal. 

A  letter  was  read  which  the  Secretary  had  received  from 
Claailes  J.  March  of  University  Hall,  London,  offering  to 
present  to  the  Association  copies  of  the  Parliamentary  De- 
bates on  the  Dissenters'  Chapel  Bill ;  and  the  Secretary  was 
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requested  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Committee.  It  may- 
be here  added,  that  several  copies  of  this  important  and  val- 
uable work  are  on  hand,  and  will  be  presented  to  various 
public  libraries. 

Letters  were  alio  read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Tagart  of  Lon- 
don, expressing  deep  interest  on  behalf  of  Unitarians  in 
England  in  the  mission  of  our  Association  to  India. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  during  the  last  quarter 
has  beeii  unusually  large  and  varied,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  present  to  our  readers  extracts  from  many  interesting 
letters. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cutler. 

We  begin  with  a  letter  from  our  esteemed  brqther  in 
California.  It  is  now  some  time  since  we  heard  from  him. 
In  his  prosperity  and  success  there  is  a  large  circle  here  to 
rejoice.     Under  date  of  July  15th,  Mr.  Cutler  says :  — 

*'  I  have  been  here  almost  one  year,  although  it  seems  scarcely 
to  be  possible,  so  hurriedly  is  one  swept  along  the  current  of 
things  in  this  stirring  and  restless  community.  When  I  arrived 
here,  I  found  a  very  commodious  church  edifice,  ample  in  dimen- 
sions, well  constructed  of  brick,  fire-proof,  handsomely  finished 
and  furnished  on  the  inside,  costing  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  which  had  been  paid.  This  church  stands  on  one  of  the 
best  streets  in  the  city  [San  Francisco],  and  when  finished  com- 
pletely on  the  outside  will  present  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  our  faith  anywhere  on  the  long  stretch  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's  Straits.     A  very  large 
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aodience  wbb  in  attendance  on  the  defivery  of  my  fint  diacoune, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  other  chnrches,  and  were  drawn 
of  course  by  curiosity.  Since  that  time  the  choreh  has  been  well 
attended,  and  not  unfreqnently  filled.  It  will  seat  a  thonsaod 
confcntably.  Bat  I  cannot  reckon  all  who  attend  u  members  of 
my  Society.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  a  congre* 
gation  and  a  society.  Many  attend  pretty  constantly,  and  partie- 
fllarly  upon  the  evening-  service,  who  have  neither  pew  nor  seat, 
and  who  have  no  connection  with  me  except  as  listeners.  For 
such,  however,  the  trustees  provide,  by  passing  round  the  plate  at 
every  service,  morning  and  evening,  —  a  custom  universal  here 
among  all  denominations.  From  this  source  a  pretty  large  reve* 
Due  is  collected  during  the  year,  the  contributions  amounting  gen- 
erally from  eighty  to  one  hundred  doUars  a  Sabbath.  But  the 
chief  support  of  public  worship  comes  from  the  sale  and  rent  of 
pews.  The  Society  proper  is  steadily  increasing,  though  every 
thing  here  is  changeable  ;  there  is  a  continual  going  and  coming, 
and  instability  is  the  only  stable  thing  hereabouts.  The  members 
of  oar  Society  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  when  I  came 
were  united  by  no  proper  social  bonds ;  very  few  knew  each  other, 
though  worshipping  together  in  the  same  place  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  faith.  By  social  gatherings  of  various  kinds,  I  am 
rapidly  mending  this  difficulty  of  non-intercourse,  and  the  difierent 
members  are  comiifg  together  on  a  very  agreeable  and  amiable 
footing.  The  Society  is  very  respectable  indeed  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence and  influence.  There  is  a  good  spirit  prevailing,  and  a 
good  degree  of  interest  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  our  faith.  A  severe 
money  crisis  has  passed  over  this  community,  which  has  touched 
and  bowed  in  bankruptcy  some  of  our  members,  and  there  has 
been  much  depression  of  spirits.  But  these  will  soon  rally  again. 
The  mountains  are  full  of  goH,  and  the  valleys  are  rich  in  every 
production.  The  resources  of  this  State  are  inexhaustible,  and 
the  energy  of  its  people  almost  marvellous.  The  day  of  prosper- 
ity will  surely  retur6.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  empire.  Nature 
has  drawn  the  lines  and  marked  her  future  destiny  as  the  com- 
manding commercial  metropolis  of  the  Pacific.  The  Sandwich 
Islands  are  hard  by,  Australia  not  far  off,  China  an  old  neighbor. 
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and  the  trade  of  the  long  line  of  coast  north  «and  south  naturally 
centres  here,  where  is  the  hest  harbor  and  the  noblest  bay  in  the 
world.  I  see  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent  oar  Society  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  conneoted  with  onr  denomination.  Oar 
Sabbath  school  is  -  very  successful,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  city.  We  have  a  large  Sunday-school  library,  and  a  faithful 
band  of  teachers.  I  hope  much  from  this  source.  We  want  very 
much  more  of  the  books  published  by  the  American  Unitariao 
Association,  and  cheap  tracts  for  distribution.  A  liberal  faith  will 
spread  into  the  mountains  and  over  the  seas.  We  want  a  mission- 
ary in  this  State.  I  have  recently  been  written  to  from  Santa 
Cruz,  seventy  miles  down  the  coast,  for  a  Unitarian  minister  to  go 
there.    I  find  enough  to  do,  and  shall  do  all  I  can  while  I  stay." 

It  has  fallen  to  us  to  bear  in  various  ways  of  Mr.  Cutler's 
eminent  success,  and  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  So- 
ciety under  his  care.  We  know  we  do  but  speak  the  feelings 
of  thousands  of  hearts  when  we  say  that  the  establishment  of 
that  Society  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  in  the  history 
of  our  cause  during  the  last  few  years.  Formal  words  of 
sympathy  and  cheer  have  not  been  spoken,  but  many  have 
been  the  thoughts  that  have  gone  to  the  band  of  brothers 
and  sisters  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  many  have 
been  the  prayers  for  their  devoted  pastor.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  forward  to  him  a  package  of  books, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  some  depository  for  their  reception  and 
sale  may  be  well  known  in  San  Francisco. 

Rev.  Me.  Tagaet. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Edward  Tagart, 
one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  in 
England  in  consequence  of  our  action  in  sending  a  mission- 
ary to  India.  Under  date  of  London,  July  3,  1855,  Mr, 
Tagart  says :  — 
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*'  It  has  given  us  mach  pleasure  to  hear  that  your  Asaoeiation 
has  sent  a  missionary  to  India,  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Ball.  We  have 
loDg  been  of  opinion,  that  the  visit  of  an  educated  and  esteemed 
minister,  such  as  you  describe  Mr.  Dall  to  be,  was  absolutely  ne* 
cesssary  to  collect  accurate  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  small 
Unitarian  Societies  in  the  East,  of  ^he  relations  of  Christianity  it- 
self to  the  native  and  heathen  population,  and  the  best  means  of 
difibsiog  what  we  conceive  to  be  just  and  healthful  views  of  re- 
ligion, nataral  and  revealed.  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  a  few  lines 
received  from  the  East  yesterday,  informs  me  that  the  shortness 
of  his  visit  at  Madras  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  seek 
out  William  Roberts,  but  that  he  hears  sometimes  from  him,  and 
understands  that  a  considerable  sum  of  his  school  eicpenditures  re- 
mained unprovided  for.  The  donation  of  your  Association  has 
been  forwarded  to  its  destination,  and  will  prove  most  timely.  Sir 
John  Bowring  has  sent  me  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  Society 
of  reformed  Brahmins,  who  meet  for  religious  worship  at  Calcutta, 
as  believers  in  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  They  en- 
tertain great  respect  for  the  memory  of  Rammohun  Roy.  Instead 
of  being  respected  as  truth-seekers,  if  not  truth-finders,  these  re- 
forming Hindoos  have  been  attacked  and  misrepresented  by  the 
leaders  of  Christian  sects  around  them.  Mr.  Dall  will  do  well  to 
put  himself  in  communication  with  some  of  these  reforming  Brah- 
mins, who  are  described  as  very  intelligent  men,  and  with  sterling 
moral  principles.  Accept,  my  dear  sir,  these  lines  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  last  welcome  communications ;  an  earnest, 
I  trust,  of  future  co-operation  in  good  and  Christian  objects  on  the 
part  of  both  the  American  and  the  British  Associations." 

The  *'  reformed  Brahmins  "  above  referred  to,  we  suppose, 
are  the  same  as  the  Vedantists  of  whom  mention  was  made 
in  the  interesting  letter  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Dall  was  specially  instructed  to  communicate  with  them, 
and  was  the  bearer  of  books  sent  to  them  by  our  Associa- 
tion. Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Sir  John  Bowring,  the  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  at  present 
her  Majesty^s  Minister  to  China.    As  a  Unitarian,  Sir  John 
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Bowring  felt  that  interest  in  William  Roberts  which  all 
Christians  of  that  name  must  cherish,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  Mr.  Bowring  did  not  have  a  personal  interview  with 
that  devoted  teacher. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dall. 

We  have  received  a  brief  note  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  in* 
forming  us  of  his  safe  passage  to  India,  afler  a  voyage  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  days.  He  writes  from  "  The  River 
Hoogly,  June  18,  1856,"  and  says :  — 

**  After  a  somewhat  trying  voyage  of  oae  hundred  and  ten  days, 
during  forty  of  which  I  was  brought  very  low  in  bodily  strength, 
though  not  in  hope  of  the  work  confided  to  me,  I  find  the  first 
point  to  which  my  instructions  directed  me  in  full  sight ;  —  Cal- 
cutta, with  its  spires,  its  palaces  and  hovels,  its  magnificence 
and  misery,  is  before  me.  A  few  hours  wiU  put  me  in  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  of  Liberal  Christianity,  on  whose  counte* 
nance  and  co-operation  we  rely.  In  my  days  of  thought  and 
prayer  upon  the  ocean,  those  plans  of  duty  in  which  I  could  best 
serve  God  and  Christ  and  man  have  somewhat  defined  them- 
selves, and  given  me  increasing  hope  that  our  work  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love  shall  not  be  in  vain.  My  firm  resolve  in  all  efforts  of 
duty  has  been  to  have  no  plan  that  shall  not  seem  to  be  of  God's 
direction  on  the  spot.  I  pray  you  warn  all  our  friends  against 
expecting  speedy,  or  striking,  or  promptly  calculated  results.  Re- 
mind them  that  the  first  and  most  honored  missionary  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  was  seventeen  years  in  making  his  first  convert,  and 
that  Dr.  Judson  was  seven  years  in  India  before  his  first  convert 
was  baptized.  I  may  be  able  to  start  a  Christian  Free-school 
without  much  delay.  During  the  sickly  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  I  mean  to  devote  myself  to  a  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  to  seek  acquaintance  with  persons,  things,  churches, 
about  me.  Be  assured  that  the  generosity  of  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  the  first  foreign  mission  started  by  American  Unitarian 
Christians  will  not  suffer  me  to  spend  one  heedless  hour.    Day 
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and  idgbt  I  shall  -pray  for  Grod's  directing  hand  to  guide  us  aod 
keep  OS  faithfoJ.  Pray  for  me,  that  God  will  open  a  door  of  otter 
aoce  to  speak  the  word  of  Christ  to  perishing  i 


On  the  31st  of  August  we  received  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Dall,  dated  Calcutta,  July  3,  from  which  we  quote  :  — 

"  I  wrote  you  hy  the  last  mail,  as  our  ship  was  entering  the 
river.  AH  had  gone  on  prosperously  up  to  that  time.  There  has 
been  no-  reyersion  of  Grod^s  favoring  providence.  The  welcome 
given  me  in  Calcutta  by  the  few  friends  of  Unitarian  Christianity 
here  has  been  cordial.  Two  Sond&ys  have  passed  since  my  arri- 
val, and  on  both  I  have  held  religious  services,  with  English, 
American,  and  native  fellow-worshippers.  They  are  anxious  to 
try  the  experiment  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Calcutta,  and  speak  of 
an  organization  for  this  purpose.  The  services  have  been  held  at 
the  house  of  an  American  merchant,  F.  A.  Tilton,  Esq.,  three 
miles  from  the  city.  On  the  coming  Sunday  we  expect  to  meet 
at  a  more  central  point.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  now  Superintend- 
ent of  Government  Schools,  is  doing  all  that  he  can  for  us,  and 
we  owe  him  many  thanks.  The  American  Consul,  Richard 
Lewis,  Esq.,  is  also  heartily  engaged  with  us.  Our  cause  has  no 
warmer  friend.  He  longs  to  see  the  works  of  Channing  scattered 
over  India.  I  could  mention  others  of  our  firiends,  but  will  not 
now.  I  have  written  to  Rev.  William  Roberts,  and  wait  a  reply. 
The  generous  supply  of  books  and  tracts  you  sent  with  me  is 
likely  to  prove  too  small  for  the  demand.  Pray  for  us  that  we  be 
wise,  and  strong  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  Dall  adds,  that  he  shall  send  us  full  communications 
for  eveiy  successive  number  of  the  Journal. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Haley. 

Id  the  months  of  July  and  August,  Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of 
Alton  made  a  visit  to  our  missionary  station  in  Minnesota 
Territory.  He  went  to  St.  Paul,  and  thence  penetrat- 
ed into  the  interior,  proceeding  northwest  as  far  as  the 
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head-waters  of  the  MississippL  He  tmvelled  tweaty-four 
hundred  miles,  five  hundred  of  which  were  in  a  hirch  ca- 
noe. He  distrihuted  tracts,  preached,  held  councils  ^with 
the  Indians,  and  passed  several  days  with  James  Tanner  in 
his  own  tent.  The  excursion,  he  says,  was  full  of  satisfac- 
tion so  far  as  relates  to  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  but,  in 
consequence  of  his  rapid  travelling,  it  was  attended  with 
great  fatigue.  "  I  got  back  almost  naked,  sun-burnt,  and 
mosquito-bitten.  During  a  portion  of  the  time  I  had  noth- 
ing to  eat  but  fish,  without  bread  or  salt ;  and  for  five  weeks 
I  camped  out  in  the  open  air.  Heavy  rains  added  to  my 
trials.  But  I  am  ready  to  do  it  all  over  again  when  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  propagating  the  glorious  Gospel  in  its 
freedom  and  purity." 

Mr.  Haley  sent  us  letters  from  various  parts  of  his  route  ; 
and  as  we  know  that  many  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  Tanner,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  ^vhat 
relates  to  his  character  and  prospects  of  usefulness.  From 
Fort  Ripley  Mr.  Haley  writes :  — 

«*  I  leave  post-offices  to-morrow.  I  send  you  a  brief  line  by  the 
stage.  The  more  I  penetrate  into  this  country,  the  more  confi- 
dence I  have  in  Mr.  Tanner.  The  Indians  are  thronging^  me 
with  supplications  for  the  assistance  of  your  Association  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Tanner." 

From  "  The  Residence  of  Tug-o-na-ke-shick,   in   the    ' 
Woods,"  Mr.  Haley  writes  :  — 

"  I  have  an  opportunity  to  send  you  a  few  lines ;  and  as  I  enter 
the  wilderness  my  desire  to  communicate  with  you  increases,  for 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  so  bright  that  I  cannot  delay  sending  y  ou* 
tke  news.  I  am  now  stopping  with  one  of  the  most  noted  of  all 
the  Indian  braves;  he  is  the  head  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  has  un- 
limited influence  with  his  people.  Last  night  he  talked  till  long 
past  midnight  about  the  civilization  of  the  Chippewas.     He  is 
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most  anxioQB  to  have  teachers  and  missionaries  sent  by  yon,  as  he 
regfards  you  with  great  favor,  open  the  strength  of  BIr.  Tanner's 
representations.  This  morning  I  attended  a  conneil  of  ehiefr^  at 
which  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice,  Delegate  in  Congress  from  this  Teni- 
toiy,  was'  present.  We  have  strong  hopes  that  yon  can  obtain 
aid  from  the  United  States  government  in  carrybg  on  your  mis- 
sion amoflg  this  people.  To-morrow  I  preach  here,  by  request  of 
Major  Harriman,  the  Indian  Agent.  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  letter 
from  an  experienced  missionary  who  has  been  twelve  years  in  the 
work,  and  has  suffered  even  to  the  murdering  of  his  wife  before 
his  eyes.  Brother  Tanner  knows  him  well,  and  is  anxious  to  have 
his  assistance.  My  meeting  with  him  seems  very  providential. 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  then  a  stranger,  as  we  lode 
in  the  stage  from  St.  Paul  to  Fort  Ripley.  He  seems  interested 
in  onr  views  of  religion,  and  is  a  most  devoted  man." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Haley  writes :  — 

"  We  have  a  glorious  field  opening,  but  it  will  require  labor, 
patience,  and  money.  With  the  most  rigid  economy,  the  misaion 
expenses  will  be  large ;  and  that  the  most  rigid  economy  is  prao- 
tised  you  will  believe  when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  now  living  on 
fried  pork,  bread,  and  tea,  —  nothing  else ;  this  being  all,  as 
Brother  Tanner  feels,  which  he  can  afford.  I  assure  you  I  would 
^ye  a  good  deal  for  a  beefsteak.  But  I  expect  soon  to  relish  a 
boiled  shoe." 

From  "Crow  Wing,  Minnesota  Territory,**  Mr.  Haley 

writes :  — 

'*  I  am  now  at  the  last  trading-post  on  the  frontier.  I  have  just 
taken  tea  in  Mr.  Tanner's  tent.  Tanner  is  a  wonderful  man ; 
and  in  view  of  the  encouragements  that  we  have  to  labor  here,  I 
almost  feel  that  I  ought  to  consecrate  my  life  to  this  most  interest- 
ing work." 

We  content  ourselves  with  these  brief  sentences  from 
Mr,  Haley*s  letters,  as  we  expect  that  he  will  present  a 
fuller  report  of  his  visit  to  the  Cbippewas.     We  will  only 
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add,  that  the  results  of  his  inquiries  have  afforded  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 
They  correspond  with  all  the  information  obtained  before 
embarking  in  this  enterprise,  and  will  encourage  us  to  new 
exertions  in  behalf  of  our  red  brethren.  In  no  way,  per- 
haps, could  Mr.  Haley  turn  a  summer's  vacation  to  a  more 
useful  account,  and  we  return  our  sincere  thanks  for  his 
gratuitous  and  laborious  service. 

,  James  Tanner. 

Under  date  of  "  Red  Lake,  May  20,"  Mr.  Tanner  writes 
as  follows :  — 

"  I  got  to  Winnipeg  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  that  is  raging  at  Pembina,  my  wife  could  not 
meet  me  according  to  my  wishes.  So  I  left  Robert  Clark  [the 
school-teacher  who  accompanied  Mr.  Tanner]  at  Cass  Lake,  with 
direction  to  wait  there  until  I  ^o  to  Pembina  for  my  wife.  On 
my  return  I  shaU  take  them  to  Winnipeg,  where  I  shall  leave 
them  while  I  go  to  St.  Paul  for  our  implements.  The  Indians  at 
Winnipeg  are  doing  well.  They  have  got  in  a  large  amount  of 
seed  this  spring.  They  are  at  work  in  good  earnest  The  United 
States  government  at  Winnipeg  supplies  us  with  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith.  Is  not  this  encouraging?  0  what  a  help  for  our 
mission  !  They  are  very  fine  people,  and  are,  like  myself,  half- 
Indians.  Robert  Clark  proves  to  be  as  true  and  noble  a  mission- 
ary as  ever  walked  mission  ground.  His  sister  has  volunteered 
to  come  out  with  us,  and  do  all  in  her  power  to  help  us.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Jphn  Johnson,  the  Indian  missionary  at  Gull  Lake.  I 
met  him  at  the  chief  of  the  Chippewas.  He  wishes  to  join  us 
as  your  missionary.  Hole-in-the-day,  our  chief,  then  told  him  he 
should  be  united  with  me,  and  then,  right  on  the  spot,  gave  him 
a  very  good  house,  and  several  acres  of  land  ready  ploughed  and 
fenced,  promising  to  assist  him  annually  in  some  money,  provis- 
ions, and  clothing.  Hole-in-the-day  wants  he  should  come  under 
your  Association.    That  chief  has  taken  a  stand  on  our  side.    He 
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is  a  ooUe'Mow,  and  a  friend  worth  having.  Mi,  Johnson  wishes 
to  be  yoar  missionary  at  the  Chippewa  Agency,  on  Crow  Wing 
River.  His  mission  will  be  far  superior  to  mine,  on  aooonnt  of 
the  larger  beginning  they  haye  made  there,  —  far  ahead  of  the 
Winnipeg  Indians ;  but  how  hx  they  will  keep  ahead  will  be  an- 
gweied  beet  in  a  couple  of  years.  I  am  astonished  to  see  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  among  the  Indians  of  these  parts.  O 
what  a  work  is  before  us !  Dear  brother,  how  aflecting  u  the 
sight  of  these  sons  of  the  forest  as  they  welcome  me  back  home ! 
In  my  absence  they  got  news  oi  my  death.  When  that  news 
came,  they  tell  me  that  the  chief  would  rise  at  midnight,  and  call 
together  his  friends,  and  say :  '  My  friends,  our  friend  is  gone  to  the 
Spiiit-land  ;  we  are  now  without  a  friend.  Our  sister  [meaning 
my  wife]  may  get  another  husband,  but  she  can  no  more  give  us 
our  deceased  brother.'  Then  he  would  break  out  weeping,  say- 
ing :  *  Alas !  alas !  our  friend  is  gone  to  the  Spirit-land.  He 
died  in  our  cause  ;  and  as  we  weep  for  him,  we  will  wish  him 
a  happy  future  in  the  Spirit-land.'  The  same  chief  went  from 
here  even  to  Pembina,  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  to  console  my 
afflicted  family.  Whereyer  I  go,  I  meet  with  the  warmest  greet- 
ings; the  men  as  if  they  would  shake  my  hands  off,  and 
women  both  young  and  old  all  must  have  a  kiss  from  me,  and 
I  from  them,  saying :  *  You  was  dead,  and  we  have  oAen  wept 
for  you.  You  are  yet  alive,  you  wipe  away  our  tears.  Wel- 
come back  to  the  land  of  the  living,  and  to  your  friends.'  Dear 
brother,  is  this  not  encouraging  to  my  poor,  often  wearied  soul,  to 
persevere  and  help  these  dear,  dear  ones,  whom  I  love  more  than 
my  own  life !  On  leaving  here,  I  shall  have  to  be  under  arms 
day  and  night.  This  sounds  like  old  times.  It  is  getting  me 
into  my  old  element,  —  some  of  the  Pembina  spirit.  Remember 
me  to  Messrs.  Clark  and  Fearing,  to  all  the  members  of  your 
Board,  to  Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Huntington.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  again  soon." 

Under  date  of  June  20,  Mr.  Tanner  writes  again  :  — 
'*  I  am  now  on  my  way  home  from  St.  Paul.    I  have  been  up 
lo  Pembina,  got  my  wife  and  family,  came  to  Winnipeg,  left  Mr. 
6* 
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Clark  and  my  eldest  sod  there,  set  them  to  work,  and  then  came 
on  to  St.  Paul  with  my  wife.  Stopped  there  one  day.  Left  there 
yesterday  for  home,  with  a  wagon-load  of  implements  and  hooks. 
Many  of  our  things  are  still  in  St.  Paul,  but  I  cannot  touch  them 
for  want  of  money  to  pay  transportation,  storage,  &c.  I  borrowed 
some  money  so  as  to  get  one  load.  Before  leaving  St.  Paul  yes- 
terday, I  went  to  Goyernor  Gorman  for  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment. He  has  told  me  what  to  do,  and  he  writes  to  the  goyem- 
ment  to  give  me  assistance  for  school  and  transportation  funds." 

Since  the  reception  of  this  letter,  measures  have  been 
taken  to  enable  Mr.  Tanner  to  obtain  all  his  implements 
and  books  from  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Haley's  visit  to  Mr.  Tanner 
was  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  last  letter,  but  no  later 
communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Tanner  himself. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ntjte. 
In  the  last  Quarterly  Journal  we  gave  a  short  note  from 
Mr.  Nute,  who  informed  us  of  his  first  preaching  in  Kanzas. 
We  have  received  several  letters  since,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  ard  made.     June  4  he  writes  :  — 

'*  I  believe  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  text  of  my  first  sermon  in 
Kanzas.  Of  the  way  in  which  it  was  '  improved '  it  will  not  be 
worth  the  while  for  me  to  express  any  opinion,  only  that  my  seal 
was  kindled  by  the  occasion  and  the  theme.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  I  made  an  announcement  of  my  mission  to  the  Territory, 
and  offered  my  services  to  all  disposed  to  receive  them,  proposing 
to  remain  a  while  among  the  people  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity  as  a 
sort  of  minister  at  large,  visiting  from  house  to  house  during  the 
week,  and  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day  whenever  an  opportunity 
could  be  had.  Brother  Hutchinson,  who  is  a  preacher  of  the 
Christian  Connection,  and  one  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Law- 
rence, responded  ;  and  proposed  another  service  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  same  place  for  the  next  Sunday  evening,  to  which  I  con- 
sented. During  the  week  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  of 
the  people  in  the  village ;  and  visited  several  cabins  of  the  settlers 
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oji  claims  on  the  prairie  from  one  to  three  miles  oat,  at  one  of 
which  I  made  an  appointment  to  preach  yesterday  morning. 

<^  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  decent  lodging-place  in  this 
neighborhood ;  not  because  of  a  lack  of  hospitality  j  but  becanse  of 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  settlers  in  regard  to  shelter. 
This  is  owing  to  the  want  of  lumber  with  which  to  build.  There  is 
plenty  of  timber,  but  no  saw-mflls  adequate  to  supply  the  demand. 
Hundreds  of  firames  are  waiting  for  the  boards  to  cover  them ; 
and  many  families  are  living  in  quarters  in  which  a  thrifty  New 
England  farmer  would  disdain  to  shelter  his  cattle.  For  several 
days  I  made  my  abode  —  an  intruder  by  necessity  —  in  a  log- 
cabin  of  one  room,  sixteen  feet  square,  the  acconunodations  of 
which  were  shared  by  twelve  persons  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
one  of  the  first-class  tenements  in  our  infant  city,  commodious  and 
pleasant  compared  with  some  of  the  turf-huts,  without  door,  win- 
dow, or  chimney.  But  these  inconveniences  are  not  occasioned 
by  the  poverty  of  the  land  or  that  of  the  immigrants,  and  are  there- 
fore soon  to  be  surmounted.  New  saw-mills  are  about  to  begin 
their  work ;  and  the  stone  walls  of  several  extensive  buildings,  of 
two  and  three  stories  in  height,  are  going  up  almost  as  speedily 
as  in  our  large  cities  at  the  East.  In  one  of  these,  of  which 
Brother  Hutchinson  is  to  be  the  proprietor  and  occupant,  there  is 
to  be  a  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, in  which  I  am  invited  and  urged  to  preach  for  at  least  every 
alternate  Sunday.  For  the  other  Sundays  there  are  many  open- 
ings for  my  labor  in  the  neighborhood,  that  is,  within  the  circuit 
of  thirty  miles,  which  I  intend  to  improve.  Will  the  Association 
contribute  something  for  the  famishing  of  the  hdl  ?  Hymn-books, 
Sunday-school  text-books,  or  booksi  for  the  library  of  the  Sunday 
school,  of  which  there  are  many  now  unused  in  the  Sunday 
schools  of  the  East,  would  be  very  acceptable.  A  few  persons 
have  intimated  their  purpose  to  contribute  liberally  for  fitting  up 
the  hall  for  a  place  of  worship  ;  and  several  of  those  who  com- 
posed my  first  congregation,  with  others  in  whose  company  we 
came  up  the  Missouri  and  Kanzas  Rivers,  have  signified  to  me 
their  desire  to  become  regular  members  of  my  parochial  charge. 
Some  of  these  have  been  connected  with  Societies  of  our  fellow- 
ship in  the  States. 
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**  I  am  now  living  in  a  tent,  about  two  miles  sonthwest  from 
Lawrence,  with  my  friend  and  companion  of  the  voyage,  who  has 
taken  a  claim  in  a  very  charming  and  desirable  situation,  on  a  high 
bluff  at  the  head  of  a  wide  ravine  or  interval  of  smooth  and  fertile 
land,  down  which  we  have  an  unimpeded  view  over  several  miles 
.  of  beaatifal  rolling  prairie,  across  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Waka- 
sensa  and  the  heights  beyond,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles.  In  the 
centre  of  this  ravine,  extending  for  several  miles,  and  greatly  en- 
hancing the  beauty  of  the  view,  is  a  grave  of  trees,  principally  elm 
and  oak,  through  which  flows  a  small  stream  of  the  clearest  water, 
fed  by  springs.  From  one  of  these,  about  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant from  our  tent,  we  get  our  supply*  In  every  direction  the 
view  is  open,  and  presents  an  aspect  of  high  cultivation,  making 
it  very  difficult  to  realize  that  the  soil  has  never  been  turned  by 
the  ploughshare.  Oar  tent  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  made 
and  erected  on  the  spot  in  less  than  a  day.  We  have  found  it  a 
comfortable  shelter,  with  the  exception  of  one  night,  when  a  vio- 
lent thunder-storm,  which  tore  our  frail  habitation  from  some  of  its 
fastenings,  exposing  us  to  the  rain  and  threatening  to  leave  us 
without  a  shelter,  kept  us  in  a  state  of  sleepless  anxiety  for  most  - 
of  the  night.  Our  fare  is  simple,  the  variety  being  chiefly  of  the 
genus  bread,  ^e  enjoy  our  manner  of  living  very  much,  but 
hope,  before  the  charm  of  its  novelty  is  worn  oflT,  to  have  more  of 
the  comforts  of  civilization. 

'<  I  intend  to  live  in  the  village,  and  have  taken  a  lot  for  that 
purpose,  on  which  the  frame  of  a  small  house  is  now  erecting. 
From  present  appearances,  it  will  be  several  months  before  it  vnll 
be  in  a  habitable  condition. 

*^  Yesterday  being  Sunday, *we  went  across  the  prairie  about  a 
mile,  to  fulfil  the  appointment  which  I  had  made  to  preach  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  Here  we 
found  a  gathering  of  thirty  persons  who  have  their  homes  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  place,  who  joined  in  our  service  with  apparent 
interest,  and  gave  the  listening  ear  to  a  discourse  on  <  Provi- 
dence,' in  which  I  endeavored  to  adapt  myself  to  the  peculiar  ciF- 
cumstances  of  the  occasion.  I  am  to  preach  again  in  this  place 
the  Sunday  after  next,  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  congregation. 
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In  the  afternoon  a  shower  prerented  the  serrice  that  had  beeo 
appointed  on  Capitol  Hill.  Notice  will  be  given  for  the  next 
Sunday." 

Under  date  of  June  11,  Mr.  Nute  again  writes :  — 

"  I  have  only  time  for  a  hasty  note  before  the  closing  of  the 
mail. 

'^  Yesterday  I  preached  again  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  weather 
in  the  afternoon  was  very  warm,  and  the  congregation  numbered 
bat  fifty ;  but  most  of  those  will  probably  be  my  regular  hearers. 
We  have  no  seats  but  the  ground,  and  no  shade.  I  was  assured 
by  several  persons,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  that  a  larger  con- 
gregation than  that  now  attending  any  other  religious  service 
would  be  gathered,  if  we  had  some  suitable  place  for  our  meeting* 
in  the  Tillage. 

"  We  ought  to  have  the  first  church,  i.  e.  meeting-house,  in 
Lawrence,  and  that  right  early.  Will  the  friends  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere  help  us  to  build  it?  Lawrence  vrill  without  doubt  be 
the  principal  place  in  the  Territory.  I  shall  try  to  have  a  move- 
ment toward  the  church  begin  here  as  soon  as  possible ;  shall  see 
and  sound  some  of  the  friends  to-day. 

'^  Brother  Hutchinson's  hall  will  be  completed  (fiur  enough  to  be 
occupied)  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  that  can  be  had  for  only  one  half 
of  the  time,  and  will  be  not  a  very  large  upper  room. 

<*  Next  Sunday  I  am  expected  to  preach  at  a  house  a  few  miles 
west  from  this  in  the  morning ;  and  at  Dr.  Robinson's,  a  warm 
friend  of  Liberal  Christianity,  who  lives  a  few  miles  from  our  place 
of  worship  on  the  hill,  at  5  P.  M." 

Near  the  close  of  July  we  ifeceived  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Nute,  announcing  his  intention  of  going  down  to  St. 
Louis  to  spend  a  few  weeks,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
hall  in  which  he  proposes  to  preach  would  by  that  time  be 
finished.     He  adds  :  — 

'<  I  hope  then  to  ha^e  a  roof  over  our  heads,  which  I  have  not 
slept  under  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Most  of  my  books  and  papers 
are  soaked  and  ruined  for  the  want  of  this.    I  have  the  frame  of  a 
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honse  up  and  partly  boarded,  but  cannot  go  on  without  money. 
My  habitation  will  contain  one  room,  fifteen  feet  square,  and  has 
already  cost  me  nearly  $  300.  In  fair  weather  we  get  along  very 
well  in  the  tent ;  but  in  the  rains  —  which  are  frequent  just  now, 
almost  daily,  and  always  accompanied  with  high  winds  —  our  sit- 
uation is  any  thing  but  pleasant.  You  shall  have  a  long  epistle 
soon.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Quarterly.  I  shall  stop  in  St. 
Louis  a  few  days,  and  be  back  to  Lawrence  in  two  to  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  leaving.  By  that  time  I  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  hall  of  which  I  wrote  will  be  ready  for  occupation." 

Instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  we  sent  a  long 
tetter  to  Mr.  Nute,  asking  for  exact  information  on  various 
points.  From  Mr.  Nute^s  reply,  dated  Lawrence,  August 
24,  we  extract  the  following  :  — 

''  In  regard  to  the  points  you  suggest,  I  would  say,— 
"1.  The  time  has  fully  come,  and  but  just  come,  for  erecting  a 
church.  The  congregations  that  meet  me  on  the  hill,  Sunday 
evenings,  are  of  respectable  size,  and  a  large  proportion  consist 
of  regular  attenders.  For  the  last  few  Sundays  the  weather 
was  such  that  we  should  not  have  assembled  if  I  had  not  been 
away.  Brother  Hutchinson  has  during  my  absence  abandoned  all 
thought  of  preaching  for  the  present,  on  account  of  engrossment  in 
his  business,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  also  from  a  trouble 
in  his  throat,  which  has  driven  him  from  the  profession  before. 
The  hall  which  he  intended  to  appropriate  for  public  worship,  over 
his  store,  will  be  needed  for  his  business.  He  has  been  here  from 
the  first  of  the  settlement,  and  is  confident  that  I  shall  have  mncb 
the  largest  congregation  in  the  place,  and  that  something  will  be 
done  for  the  church,  or  toward  my  support,  if  it  is  built  by  the 
friends  at  the  East.  So  say  the  merchants,  and  editors,  and  others 
best  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  people.  After  liberal 
abatements  for  the  fair  words  of  civility  towards  ministers,  and  the 
disposition  to  flatter,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  have  made  a 
good  impression  at  ths  beginning,  and  I  knW  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  work  both  of  preaching  and  of  pastoral  labor  as  I  nevier  did 
before,  and  have  been  helped  to  a  freedom  of  speech  and  facility 
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ia  approaching^  people,  as  I  have  met  them  daring  the  week,  be* 
y(Hid  all  former  experience, — so  much  so,  that  it  has  seemed  to 
come  from  a  source  entirely  aboTe  m3rse]f,  and  I  have  taken  it  as 
the  seal  of  the  Divine  favor  on  my  work.  My  confidence  is  many 
times  multiplied  that  our  doctrine  is  of  God.  We  have  the  heav* 
enly  treasure,  though  it  be  in  poor  fiail  vessels  of  earth.  —-But  I 
digress. 

''  2,  Have  I  reason  to  believe  that  Lawrence  is  the  place  for  the 
contemplated  church  ?  Unquestionably  it  is.  It  is  the  best  of  all 
the  settlements  for  the  centre  of  our  operations,  for  many  reasons. 
It  is  the  largest  in  population.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  people 
are  from  the  New  England  States.  We  have  already  awakened 
some  interest  here.  The  eyes  of  people  sympathizing  in  our 
views,  all  over  the  Territory,  are  turned  towards  us.  Many  have 
addressed  me  on  the  road  from  twelve  to  fifty  miles  distant,  and 
on  the  boats  on  the  Missouri,  expressing  their  interest  in  my  mis- 
sion, from  what  they  have  learned  through  friends  or  through  the 
papers  published  at  Lawrence.  Some  who  live  several  miles 
away  have  declared  their  purpose  to  attend  my  meeting,  and 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  prospect  of  a  church  edifice. 

"  Two  steamboats  are  now  running  between  Lawrence  and  Kan- 
zas  City,  and  they  go  no  farther,  making  this  place  a  sort  of  pert 
of  entry  for  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Territory.  This,  which 
has  been  only  for  one  week,  is  operating  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment, and  will  induce  many  to  pitch  their  abode  here  and  go  on 
to  build. 

**  3.  As  to  the  risk  of  the  investment,  I  think  that,  for  such  a 
house  as  is  needed  for  the  present,  it  would  be  as  secure  as  in 
most  new  places.  If  the  town  goes  on  to  increase  as  it  has  for 
the  last  three  months,  and  especially  for  the  last  month,  a  small 
chapel,  with  the  lot  which  we  can  secure  for  it  without  cost,  will 
be  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  in  a  single  year.  The  only 
ground  of  apprehension  is  in  the  trouble  with  our  neighbors  in 
Missouri.  You  are  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  the  course 
which  they  have  taken  and  are  taking  in  the  legislation  of  those 
lawless  ruffians  at  the  Shawnee  Mission  as  I  am.  I  have  but 
little  fear  that  Kanzas  will  be  a  slave  State.    There  are  settlers 
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among  us  from  Missouri  and  from  other  slave  States  who  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  excluding  slavery ;  I  have  talked  with  several. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  talked  with  several  of  the  most  rabid  of 
the  slavery  propagandists,  and  they  always  admit  that,  if  slavery  be 
established  here,  it  must  be  by  the  same  overriding  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  actual  settlers  as  was  perpetrated  at  the  ballot- 
boxes  last  spring.  They  boldly  avow  their  purpose  to  hire  men  to 
come  over,  at  the  election  of  our  delegates  to  Congress,  to  pay  their 
dollar  and  vote.  But  shall  we  not  have  a  national  administration 
at  some  time  and  a  Governor  who  will  be  supported  in  maintain- 
ing law  ?  The  present  Congress  will  not  admit  us  with  slavery, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  and  the  voice  and  power  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  will  make  itself  felt  in  time  to  arrest  the 
fraud  before  its  final  consummation.  If  this  shall  be  a  free  State, 
Lawrence  will  be  one  of  the  largest  cities,  and  real  estate  will  in- 
crease in  value  very  rapidly. 

'<  4.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  build  very  large,  or  in  expensive 
style ;  a  chapel  that^will  accommodate  from  four  to  five  hundred, 
built  of  concrete,  to  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars ; 
the  material,  stone  and  lime,  to  be  quarried  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  spot  most  desirable  for  location.  Building?  of  three  stories 
are  now  going  up,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more  nearer  the  river, 
for  fifteen  cents  a  cubic  foot.  The  wood-work  would  cost  some 
more  than  in  Massachusetts,  but  then  it  could  be  plain,  and  the 
most  beautiful  black-walnut  lumber  is  abundant  here,  and  as  cheap 
as  the  best  of  pine  with  you. 

<<  I  would  write  more,  but  have  jjust  learned  that  Dr.  Webb, 
who  is  here  on  a  visit,  is  about  to  leave  town,  and  as  he  will  see 
you  probably  before  this  will  reach  you  unless  sent  by  his  hand,  I 
will  invite  him  to  make  some  further  inquiries  and  observations, 
and  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject." 

Rev.  Peter  Betch. 

At  the  Western  Conference  in  Buffalo,  last  June,  repre- 
sentations were  made,  by  various  speakers,  of  the  pressing 
need  of  book  distribution  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  especially 
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in  the  Reserve.  It  was  stated  that  a  Calvinistic  theology 
had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  helief  and  respect  of  the  commu« 
nity,  and  that  there  was  great  danger  of  a  declension  into 
general  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Measures  were  then 
adopted  which  resulted  in  an  engagement  with  the  Rev. 
Peter  Betch,  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  long  and  favcMr- 
ably  known  to  us  as  an  earnest  book-distributor,  by  which 
he  is  to  give  the  whole  of  his  time,  as  an  agent  of  the  Aaso* 
ciation,  to  the  service  of  a  colporteur.  Mr.  Betch  entered 
upon  this  work  on  the  1st  of  July  ;  since  which  time  we 
have  had  several  letters  from  him,  short  extracts  from  which 
will  give  our  readers  some  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
success  of  his  labors.  Mr.  Betch  was  supplied  with  large 
quantities  of  our  books,  and  with  tracts  and  Bibles,  and  was 
directed  to  make  his  visits  from  house  to  house  as  fruitful 
in  religious  influences  as  he  could.  For  this  purpose  he 
was  told  to  regard  himself  as  something  more  than  a  book- 
pedler,  or  as  the  emissary  of  a  sect  He  was  directed  to  go 
as  a  Christian  teacher,  to  hold  religious  conversations,  to 
persuade  people  to  attend  public  worship  in  any  forms  which 
they  might  prefer,  to  give  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
where  none  were  pos^ssed,  and  by  all  earnest  Christian  in- 
fluences to  awaken  respect  for  the  truth  and  institutions  of 
the  Gospel,  as  held  by  believers  of  every  name.  AAer  one 
week's  labor  Mr.  Betch  writes :  — 

'*  I  have  received  the  assurances  of  several  influential  men  that 
they  will  assist  me  all  they  can.  I  have  already  sold  many  books, 
including  thirteen  sets  of  Dr.  Channing's  complete  Works, — 
seventy-eight  volumes." 

A  week  later  Mr.  Betch  reports  the  sale  of  copies  of 
Channing's  Memoirs,  Life  of  Mrs.  Ware,  Dewey's  Works, 
— one  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes  in  all ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  as  the  plan  of  work  which  he  has  laid  out :  — 
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'<  I  mean  to  go  to  as  many  of  the  large  towns  as  I  can  risit, 
because  there  I  can,  in  a  given  time,  call  on  a  larger  number ;  and 
I  will  keep  a  journal  of  my  labors  and  conversations,  as  yoa  sug- 
gest in  your  letter.  I  intend  to  visit  also  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, from  the  high  schools  to  colleges,  personally  seeing  as  many 
of  the  students,  professors,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel  as  I  can. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  accomplishing  the 
end  of  my  mission.  To  sell  books  to  the  preachers  of  the  Grospel, 
to  teachers  of  the  young,  to  judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  b  striking 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  bitter  fruit,  and  causing  joy  where 
now  is  sorrow,  and  hope  where  now  is  despondency,  and  where 
anbelief  has  made  its  abode  Christ  may  find  a  welcoming  heart. 
I  know  that  to  accomplish  such  a  work  I  must  labor,  and  must  ask 
the  blessing  of  God.  With  a  longing  that  true  spiritual  freedom 
and  knowledge  may  be  the  portion  of  all,  I  remain  yours,  &c." 

We  shall  hereafter  have  other  extracts  from  Mr.  Betch's 
letters  to  lay  before  our  readers.  The  facts  which  he  com- 
municates, and  information  derived  from  other  sources,  all 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  country 
where  colporteur  labor  of  the  kind  above  referred  to  is 
more  needed.  Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  what  a 
large,  rich,  and  densely  populated  State  Ohio  has  become. 
The  minds  of  its  people  are  passing  through  a  great  relig- 
ious revolution ;  and  although  the  labors  our  Association  is 
now'  there  bestowing  may  not  issue  in  any  results  appre- 
ciable to  us  as  a  sect,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  do 
something  for  the  Christianity  that  is  common  to  all  believ- 
ers, and  for  the  good  of  our  country. 
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Abbott  Lawbence.  —  It  is  known  to  all  our  readers, 
that  this  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston  closed  his  honor- 
able career  on  the  18th  of  August  last,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  22d  of  that 
month,  in  Brattle  Street  church,  the  place  of  his  worship, 
which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  those  who 
cherished  the  profoundest  respect  for  his  memory.  The 
religious  services  were  conducted  by  his  pastor.  Rev.  Dr. 
Lothrop,  who  on  Sunday,  August  26th,  preached  a  sermon 
reviewing  the  prominent  events  of  his  life  and  the  leading 
features  of  his  character.  This  discourse  was  printed  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  next  day,  aad  extracts  from  it  have 
been  widely  copied,  and  these,  and  numerous  biographical 
sketches,  have  made  the  public  familiar  with  the  chief 
events  in  Mr.  Lawrence^s  career.  We  need  not  repeat  any 
portion  of  his  history  here,  nor  tell  under  what  influences 
his  character  grew  up,  nor  show  what  light  that  character 
now  sheds  upon  the  guiding  power  and  sustaining  peace  of 
a  Christian  faith.  We  can  only  poipt  to  Mr.  Lawrence  as 
exhibiting  a  type  of  character  wbloh  must  always  awaken 
the  deepest  respect,  in  its  conscientiousness,  patriotism, 
public  spirit,  reverence  for  sacred  things,  and  large-hearted 
affection  for  Christian  people  of  all  names  and  professions. 
Many  readers  of  our  Journal  may  like  to  preserve  in  some 
permanent  form  the  clear  outline  of  his  life  given  by  Mr. 
Everett,  and  the  personal  anecdotes  which  so  gracefully 
fell  into  his  sketch.     For  this  reason  we  reprint  it. 

On  Monday,  August  27,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  give  some  suitable  ex- 
pression to  their  feelings  in  view  of  the  removal  by  death  of 
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their  distinguished  fellow-citizen.     Hon.  Edward   Everett 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

*'  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  come  a  consider- 
able distance  this  morning  [from  Newport],  at  the  request  of  the 
committee  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting, 
with  scarce  any  preparation  to  address  you  but  what  consists  in  a 
n«0t  heartfelt  participation  in  the  feeling  which  calls  you  together. 
I  come  to  tell  you  that,  already,  at  a  distance  from  home,  the  news 
•f  Mr.  Lawrence^s  decease  excites  the  same  deep  sympathy  as  here. 
With  ample  opportunities  to  witness  the  great  and  excellent  quali- 
ties which  made  him  so  respected  and  valued  a  member  of  the 
community,  acting  with  him  confidentially  on  many  important  oc- 
casions, public  and  private,  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  I  have  cher- 
ished for  him  feelings  of  the  warmest  personal  regard,  —  the  fruit 
of  a  friendly  intercourse,  commencing  with  my  entrance  upon  life, 
and  continued,  without  a  mementos  interruption  or  chill,  to  the 
elose  of  his  life.  He  was,  sir,  but  one  or  two  years  my  senior,  and 
I  should  be  wanting  in  common  sensibility,  if  on  this  occasion  I  did 
lot  associate  with  that  sorrowfhl  regret  which  is  common  to  us  all, 
the  more  solemn  reflection,  that,  having  walked  side  by  side  with 
him  for  forty  years,  —  having  accompanied  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
*'  narrow  stream  "  which  "  divides  that  heavenly  land  from  ours," 
—  in  a  few  years  only  at  most,  in  the  course  of  nature,  that  nar- 
row stream  will  cease  to  divide  us. 

*'  It  would  be  an  unseasonable  and  superfluous,  though  a  grateful 
task,  before  this  assembly,  —  composed  of  the  neighbors,  the  asso- 
ciates, the  fellow-citizens  of  our  deceased  friend,  —  to  attempt  mi- 
nutely to  relate  his  career  or  delineate  his  character.  You  are 
acquainted  with  them  from  personal  observation,  and  they  have 
already  gone  forth,  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  land.  You  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  them  up  and  to 
speak  of  them  as  a  most  happy  specimen  of  the  life  and  qualities, 
which,  without  early  advantages  over  the  rest  of  the  community, 
are  naturally  produced  by  that  equality  of  condition  which  prevails 
in  New  England,  and  by  the  means  of  common-school  educa- 
tion,'snd  the  facilities  which  attend  a  virtuous,  energetic,  and  in- 
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dostrioDs  youDg  man  upon  his  entrance  on  the  world;  Yoo 
habitually  point  to  him  as  a  bright  example  of  the  highest  social 
position ;  of  coramanding  inflaence  over  others ;  of  overflowing 
abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  attained  by  the  calm  and  steady 
exercise  of  home-bred  virtues  and  practical  qualities,  by  the  ener- 
getic and  unostentatious  pursuit  of  an  industrious  career,  which 
are  the  common  birthright  of  the  country ;  and  the  greater  his 
praise,  who  out  of  these  familiar  elements  of  prosperity  was  aUe 
to  rear  such  a  rare  and  noble  fabric  of  success. 

"  Mr.  Lawrence,  sir,  as  you  well  knew,  belonged  to  that  daas  of 
merchants  who  raise  commerce  far  above  the  level  of  the  selfish 
pursuit  of  private  gain.  He  contemplated  it  as  a  great  calling  of 
hamanity,  having  high  duties  and  generous  aims,  —  one  of  the  no> 
blest  developments  of  our  modern  civilization.  I  know  these  were 
his  views.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  many  years  ago,  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  was  to  deliver  an  address  before  one  of  our 
local  Associations,  and  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  what  I  should 
say  to  the  young  men.  *  Tell  them,'  said  he,  *  that  commerce  is 
not  a  mercenary  pursuit,  but  an  honorable  calling.  Tell  them 
that  the  hand  of  God  has  spread  out  these  mighty  oceans,  not  to 
separate,  but  to  unite,  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  winds 
that  fill«the  sail  are  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  that  the  various  di* 
mates  of  the  earth  and  their  difierent  products  are  designed  by 
Providence  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  mutually  beneficial  inter- 
coarse  between  distant  regions.'  Mr.  Lawrence  was  justly  proud 
of  the  character  of  a  Boston  merchant,  and  that  character  suffered 
nothing  at  his  hands.  His  business  life  extended  over  two  or 
three  of  those  terrible  convulsions  which  shake  the  pillars  of  the 
commercial  world ;  but  they  disturbed  in  no  degree  the  solid  foun- 
dations of  his  prosperity.  He  built  upon  the  adamantine  basis  of 
probity, — beyond  reproach,  beyond  suspicion.  His  life  gave  a. 
lofty  meaning  to  the  familiar  line,  and  you  felt  in  his  presence 
that 

"  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God/* 

"Far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  humble  beginnings,  he  was 
proad  of  them  ;  as  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence,  at  the  height 
of  iheir  power  and  when  they  were  giving  the  law  to  Italy,  pre- 
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served  upon  their  palaces  the  cranes  by  which  bales  of  meicfaaa- 
dise  were  raised  to  their  attics.  A  young  gentleman  told  me 
yesterday  at  Newport,  that,  two  or  three  months  ago,  Mr.  Lainr- 
rence  took  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  exhibited  in  his  pres- 
ence a  pair  of  blunt  scissors,  which  had  served  him  for  daily  use 
at  the  humble  commencement  of  his  business  life.  As  for  his 
personal  integrity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  which  you  alluded,  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  the  dome  of  the  State  House,  which  towers  orer 
his  residence  in  Park  Street,  had  been  coined  into  a  diamond,  and 
laid  at  his  feet  as  the  bribe  of  a  dishonest  transaction,  he  would 
have  spumed  it  like  the  dust  he  trod  on.  His  promise  was  a 
sacrament. 

*'  Although  in  early  life  brought  up  in  a  limited  sphere,  and  in 
the  strictness  of  the  old  school,  which  prescribed  a  somewhat 
rigid  perseyerance  in  one  track,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  afraid  of 
bold  and  novel  projects  ;  he  rather  liked  them.    He  was  an  early 
and  an  efficient  friend  of  the  two  great  business  conceptions*^ 
creations  I  may  call  them  —  (k  his  day  and  generation.    As  mueh 
as  any  one  man,  more  than  most,  he  contributed  to  realize  them, 
to  the  inappreciable  benefit  of  the  country.    When  he  came  for- 
ward into  life,  India  cottons,  of  a  coarser  and  flimsier  texture  than 
anything  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country  by  any  n^an  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  were  sold  in  this  market  at  retail  for  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  yard.     Every  attempt  to  manufacture  a  better 
article  was  crushed  by  foreign  competition,  acting  upon  imper- 
fect machinery,  want  of  skill  incident  to  a  novel  enterprise,  and 
the  reluctance  of  capital  to  seek  new  and  experimental  invest- 
mentSi    Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that  this  was  an  unnatural  state  of 
things.    He  believed,  if  our  infant  arts  could  be  sustained  through 
the  first  difficulties,  that  they  would  assuredly  prosper.  He  believed 
the  American  Union  to  be  eminently  calculated  for  a  comprehen- 
sive manufacturing  system.    He  saw,  in  no  distant  perspective, 
the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  South  enjoying  the  advantage 
of  a  second,  and  that  a  home  market,  by  being  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  mechanical  skill  and  the  capital  of  the  North. 
He  saw  the  vast  benefit  of  multiplying  the  pursuits  of  a  commu- 
nity, and  thus  giving  play  to  the  infinite  variety  of  native  talent. 
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He  heard  in  adTance  the  Toiee  of  a  hnndnd  streams  now  numiog 
io  waste  over  banen  roeks,  but  destined  hefeafter  to  be  hroogbt 
into  accord  with  the  music  ai  the  water-wheel  and  the  power- 
loom.  He  contemplated  a  home  oonsomption  at  the  farmer^s 
door  for  the  products  of  his  corn-field,  his  vegetable  gaideniand  his 
dairy.  These  were  the  yiews  and  the  principles  which  led  Mr. 
Jacksoo,  Mr.  F.  C.  LoweU,  and  Mr.  Appleton,  and  their  assoei- 
ates,  to  labor  for  the  establishment  of  the  mannfitotoree  of  the 
United  States.  These  surely  were  large  and  generous  views.  At 
the  time  when  his  own  pursuits  and  interests  were  deeply  engaged 
in  commerce,  entertaining  the  opinions  I  have  so  briefly  indioaled, 
he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor  into  the  new  pursuit,  and 
the  country  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrenee  for  the  noble  re- 
salt.  We  are  now — without  any  diminution  of  our  agriculture 
and  navigation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  large  increase  of  both 
—the  second  manufacturing  country  in  the  world.  The  rising 
aty  which  bears  his  name,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Merri- 
mack, will  carry  down  to  posterity  no  unworthy  memorial  of  his 
participation  in  this  auspicious  work. 

"The other  great  conception,  or  creation,  to  which  I  had  ref- 
erence, is  the  railroad  system  of  the  country.  For  this  also  the 
community  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  With  respect 
to  the  first  considerable  work  of  this  kind  in  New  England,  the 
Worcester  Railroad,  I  cannot  speak  with  so  much  confidence  — 
I  mean,  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  connection  with  it — as  my  friend  be- 
hiod  me  (Hon.  Nathan  Hale) ;  but  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
that  road  westward,  I  am  able  to  speak  from  my  own  information. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  efficient  friends. 
It  is  twenty  years  ago  this  summer  since  we  had  a  most  enthust- 
tttic  and  successful  meeting  in  this  hall  in  furtherance  of  that 
great  enterprise.  Mr.  Lawrence  contributed  efficiently  to  get  up 
that  meeting,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  measures  proposed 
by  it.  It  was  my  fortune  to  take  some  part  in  the  proceedings. 
At  the  end  of  my  speech,  for  which  he  had  furnished  me  with 
valoable  materials  and  suggestions,  he  said  to  me,  with  that  beam- 
ing smile  which  we  all  remember  so  well :  *  Mr.  Everett,  we  shall 
live  to  see  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  connected  by  iron^ 
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bands  with  State  Street.'  He  has  passed  away  too  soon  for  all 
bat  his  owD  pare  fame,  but  he  lived  to  see  that  prophecy  fulfilled. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  these  two  causes  — 
the  manufactures  and  the  net  of  railroads  strewn  oTer  the  country 

—  New  England  is  greatly  indebted  for  her  present  prosperity. 

"  Thpie  is  another  cause  to  which  she  owes  still  more  than 
to  anything  that  begins  and  ends  in  material  influence,  —  the 
cause  of  Education.  Of  this  also  Mr.  Lawrence ivas  an  efficient 
friend.  Besides  all  that  he  did  for  the  academies  and  schools  of 
the  country,  in  answers  to  applications  for  aid  continually  niade^ 
and  as  constantly  granted  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  he  has  left 
that  enduring  monument  of  his  enlightened  liberality,  the  Scien- 
tific School  at  Cambridge.  My  friend  and  former  associate  in  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  College  (Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot)  can  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  what  I  say  on  this  head.  Mr.  Lawrence  felt  that 
our  collegiate  seminaries,  from  the  nature  of  those  institutions, 
made  but  inadequate  provisioh  for  scientific  education  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  industrial  career.  He  determined,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  remedy  the  defect.  He  had  felt  himself  the  want  of  superior 
education,  and  resolved  that,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  prevent  it, 
the  rising  generation  of  his  young  countrymen  should  not  sufi^r 
the  same  privation.  I  had  the  honor  at  that  time  to  be  connected 
with  the  University  at  Cambridge.  I  conferred  with  him  on  this 
subject,  from  the  time  when  it  first  assumed  distinct  shape  in  his 
mind  to  that  of  its  full  development.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
systematic  training  in  the  principles  of  science,  in  order  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  the  country  and  the  age.  He  saw  that  it 
was  a  period  of  intense  action.  He  wished  our  agriculturists,  our 
engineers,  our  chemists,  our  architects,  our  miners,  our  machinists, 

—  in  a  word,  all  classes  engaged  in  handling  the  natural  elements, 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  the  eternal  basis  of  science.  But  his 
views  were  not  limited  to  a  narrow  utilitarianism.  He  knew  the 
priceless  worth  of  pure  truth.  He  wished  that  his  endowment 
should  contribute  to  promote  its  discovery,  by  original  researches 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  he  especially  rejoiced  in  beings 
able  to  engage  for  his  infant  establishment  the  services  of  the 
great  naturalist  of  the  day.    These  were  the  objects  of  the  Scien- 
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tifie  School,  —  this  the  manner  in  which  he  labored  for  their  pro- 
motion.  What  nobler  object  for  the  appropriation  of  the  fruit  of 
his  hardly  earned  affiaenoe  oonld  be  devised !  For  material  pros- 
perity, and  all  the  establishments  by  which  it  is  augmented  and 
secured,  may  flee  away ;  commerce  may  pass  into  new  channels ; 
populous  cities,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  may  be  destroyed ;  and  strong 
governments  be  overturned  in  the  convulsion  of  empires ;  but  ad* 
enee  and  truth  are  as  eternal  as  the  heavens ;  and  the  memory  of 
him  who  has  contributed  to  their  discovery  or  diffusion  shaU  abide 
till  the  heavens  themselves  have  departed  as  a  scroll. 

/'  In  these  and  other  ways  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  speak, 
Mr.  Lawrence  rendered  noble  service  to  the  community,  bat 
always  as  a  private  man.  He  wished  to  serve  it  in  no  other  ca* 
pacity.  He  resisted,  as  much  as  possible,  all  solicitations  to  enter 
public  life.  He  served  a  little  while  in  our  municipal  ^uncils  and 
in  our  Sute  Legislature,  but  escaped  as  soon  as  possible.  Ho 
served  two  terms  in  Congress,  with  honor  and  good  repute.  He 
brought  to  that  market  articles  with  which  it  is  not  overstocked, 
—  sound,  reliable,  practical  knowledge,  and  freedom  from  elec- 
tioneering projects.  He  rendered  the  most  important  aid,  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  negoeia- 
tion  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  question. 

''  He  was  oflfored  a  seat  in  General  Taylor's  Cabinet,  which 
was  promptly  declined;  and  when  the  mission  to  London  was 
placed  at  histtisposal,  he  held  it  long  under  advisement.  While 
he  was  deliberating  whether  to  accept  the  place,  he  did  me  the 
honor  to  consult  me,  naturally  supposing  I  could  give  him  par- 
ticular information  as  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  remarking^ 
that  it  would  depend  in  a  considerable  degree  on  my  report  whether 
he  accepted  it.  Among  many  other  questions,  he  asked  me 
*  whether  there  was  any  real  foundation  in  truth  for  the  ancient 
epigrammatic  jest  that  '*  an  ambassador  is  a  person  sent  to  a  for- 
eign government  to  tell  lies  for  his  own,"  '  adding  that,  'if  that 
was  the  case,  his  mind  was  made  up ;  he  had  never  yet  told  a  lie, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  begin  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.'  I  told  him, 
<  I  could  answer  for  myself,  as  a  foreign  minister,  that  I  had  never 
said  a  word  or  written  a  line  which,  as  far  as  my  own  character  or 
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that  of  my  governnaent  was  concerned,  I  shoald  haTs  been  unwUI- 
ing  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day  ' ;  and  this  explanation, 
he  said,  removed  some  of  his  scruples.  I  encouraged  him,  of 
course,  to  accept  the  mission ;  and  his  brilliant  success  is  known 
to  the  country  and  to  Europe,  —  success  equal  to  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  living  or  dead,  however  distinguished.  His  genial 
disposition,  his  affable  manner,  his  princely  hospitality,  his  appro- 
priate speeches  at  public  meetings  and  entertainments,  —  not  stad- 
ied  harangues,  nor  labored  disquisitions,  but  brief,  animated,  cor- 
dial appeals  to  the  good  feelings  of  the  audience,  —  the  topic  per- 
tinent to  the  occasion,  the  tone  cheerful  and  radiant  with  good 
temper,  lively  touches  on  the  heart-strings  of  international  sympa- 
thy, —  these  were  the  manly  and  honest  wiles  with  which  he  won 
the  English  heart  His  own  government  —  first  duty  of  a  foreig:n 
minister  —  was  faithfully  served.  The  government  to  which  he 
was  accredited  was  conciliated.  The  business  confided  to  him  — 
and  it  is  at  all  times  immense  —  was  ably  transacted.  The  con- 
venience of  a  host  of  travelling  countrymen  was  promoted ;  the 
public  in  England  was  gratified.  What  morQ  could  be  done  or 
desired  ?  His  success,  as  I  have  said,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors;  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  use  a  stronger 
term. 

'*He  came  home  and  returned  to  private  life  the  same  man. 
He  resumed  his  place  in  his  happy  home,  in  his  counting-house, 
in  the  circle  of  friends,  and  wherever  duty  was  to  4)e  performed 
or  good  done.  To  the  sacred  domain  of  private  life  I  will  not  fol- 
low him,  except  to  say  a  word  on  that  trait  of  his  character  to 
which  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me  have  so  feelingly 
alluded  ;  I  mean  his  beneficence,  —  a  topic  never  to  be  omitted  in 
speaking  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  And  here  I  will  say  of  him  what  I 
heard  President  John  Quincy  Adams  say  of  another  merchant 
prince  of  Boston  (Colonel  Perkins)  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  *  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  and  a  heart 
as  much  larger  than  his  fortune  as  that  was  than  a  beggar's.'  I 
will  say  of  him  what  was  said  of  his  lamented  brother  Amos,  that 
*  every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessifag  to  somebody.'  Sir,  he  gave 
constantly,  by  wholesale  and  retail;  and,  as  I  venture  to  affirm 
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without  certainly  knowiog  the  fact,  every  day  of  his  life.  Hit 
boDDty  sometimes  descended  in  showers,  and  sometimes  distilled 
in  g^entle  dews.  He  gave  munificent  sums  puhlicly,  where  it  was 
proper  to  do  so,  by  way  of  setting  an  example  to  others ;  and  ikr 
oftener  his  benefactions  followed  hnmble  want  to  her  retreat,  and 
solaced  tb6  misery  known  only  to  Grod  and  the  earthly  steward  of 
bis  bounty.  Vast  sums  were  given  by  him  while  he  lived,  which 
evinced,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  did  not  exhaust,  his  liberality. 

^<  Such  he  was ;  so  kind,  so  noble,  so  complete  in  all  that 
makes  a  man  ;  and  the  ultimate  source  of  all  this  goodness,  its 
vital  principle,  that  which  brought  all  his  qualities  into  harmo- 
nious relation,  was  religious  principle,  —  the  faith  in  the  hope  of 
the  Gospel.  This  is  no  theme  for  a  place  like  this ;  other  lips 
and  another  occasion  will  do  him  justice:  but  this  it  was  which 
gave  full  tone  to  his  character,  and  which  bore  him  through  the 
last  great  trial.  This  it  is  which  must  console  us  under  his  irrep* 
arable  loss,  and  administer  comfort  to  those  with  whose  sorrow 
the  stranger  intermeddleth  not." 
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Discourses  hy  W.  H.  Furnkss,  Tastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  :  G.  Collins. 
Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

Of  these  thirteen  Discourses  the  larger  number  are  on  simple 
practical  subjects,  such  as  "The  Way  of  Salvation,"  "The 
Peace  of  Jesus,"  **  The  Example  of  God,"  *»  Christ  Crucified," 
whOe  only  one  or  two  defend  the  view  of  miracles  and  inspiration 
which  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  this  author,  and  one  is  an  utterance 
of  hb  well-known  abhorrence  of  organized  wrong.  It  need  not 
be  added,  that  they  are  written  in  the  graceful  diction  and  tender 
spirit  which  all  his  writings  exhibit.     Without  any  extended 
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originality  of  thought,  they  bear   marks  on  every  page  of  an 
independent  thinker,  and  a  fresh  observer  of  human  life. 

Words  for  the  Workers ;  in  a  Series  of  Lectures  to  Workingmen^ 
Mechanics f  and  Apprentices.  By  William  D.  Haley,  Pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Alton,  Illin'ois.  Boston : 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

The  titles  of  these  six  Lectures  are  **  The  Dignity  of  Labor," 
*'  Labor  and  Capital,"  <*  Self  Education,"  <<  Reading  and  Books," 
'*  Character,"  and  "Religion."  The  author  says,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, that  much  of  the  book  "  borrows  its  complexion  from 
local  circumstances  "  peculiar  to  the  West,  and  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  thousands  of  toiling  men  who  '<  live  in  our  cities,  build 
our  wharves,  navigate  our  ships,  erect  our  dwellings,  and  never 
hear  of  Christian  principle  or  Christian  truth,"  and  who  *<  learn 
to  neglect  the  Christianity  which  neglects  them."  Most  excellent 
service  has  Mr.  Haley  rendered  by  preaching  and  publishing  these 
plain  and  outspoken  words.  He  puts  himself  among  the  workers, 
enters  into  their  feelings,  and,  without  any  condescending  or 
fraternizing  airs,  talks  to  them  as  a  brother  and  a  Christian  friend. 
We  have  been  impressed  with  the  evidence  the  book  gives  of  a 
careful  observation  of  life,  of  an  accurate  perception  of  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  its  early  paths,  of  a  straightforward  and  serious 
spirit  that  makes  its  earnestness  and  fraternal  interest  felt  on 
every  page.  These  Lectures  abound  with  proofs  of  a  fact  we 
have  often  noticed  in  Mr.  Haley's  extemporaneous  speeches,  — 
his  fine  choice  of  words  and  singular  compactness  of  expression,  — 
and  are  sure  prophecies  that  a  man  with  his  gifts  and  industry^ 
and  self-consecration,  will  make  his  influence  widely  and  deeply 
felt. 

Modern  Mysteries  Explained  and  Exposed,  in  Four  Parts.  By 
Rev.  a.  Mahan,  First  President  of  Cleveland  University. 
Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

A  LARGE  and  thick  book  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  this  is, 
we  suppose,  the  biggest  gun  that  has  been  aimed  against  the 
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^pmis.  The  work  is  a  singular  medley.  The  first  thirty  pages 
are  given  to  a  reWew  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis,  and  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  occupied 
with  a  formal  statement  of  the  external  and  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Between  these  independent  topics  we  have  the 
real  gist  of  the  book,  which  admits  many  of  the  alleged  phenom- 
ena of  table-tipping  and  clairvoyance,  but  explains  them  as  caused 
hj  an  odylic  force,  which  acts  on  matter,  and  forms  a  subtle 
communication  between  mind  and  mind. 

Pictures  of  Europe,  framed   in   Ideas.     By  C.   A.   Babtol. 
Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bartol's  book  consists  of  a  series  of  fifteen  essays,  the 
chief  of  which  are,  **  Beauty  of  the  World,"  "  Mountains," 
"Rivers,"  "Lakes,"  "The  Sea,"  "Superiority  of  Art  to 
Nature,"  "  Testimony  of  Art  to  Religion,"  "  The  Church," 
"Society,"  "  Country,"  "  Mankind,"  "History,"  "Destiny." 
Poiats  in  these  are  occasionally  illustrated  by  what  he  saw 
abroad ;  but  ihe  frames  of  these  pictures,  as  we  have  sometimes 
seea  in  the  case  of  a  precious  miniature,  are  at  least  four  or  &re 
Umes  larger  than  the  picfures  themselves.  That  these  pages  are 
full  of  poetry  and  beauty,  the  author's  name,  to  all  our  readers, 
will  sufficiently  attest.  Wherever  he  went,  he  found  illustrations 
of  profound  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  and  most  of  the  famoos 
objects  of  the  Old  World,  its  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  its  castles 
and  cathedrals,  its  crowded  cities  and  galleries  of  art,  have  had 
an  additional  charm  thrown  over  them  by  the  power  of  his  genius. 
The  old  Latin  proverb,  Ccelum  non  animam  mutant,  &c.,  never 
struck  us  so  forcibly  as  on  closing  this  book.  Never  does  the 
author  fall  into  the  style  of  travellers  and  tourists,  or  repeat  the 
oft-told  tale  of  their  observations  and  reflections.  He  is  always 
himself.  A  storm  at  sea,  Mont  Blanc,  the  whirl  of  London  or 
Paris,  never  moved  him  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  individuality. 
Sights  and  shows,  familiar  to  all  readers  by  volumes  of  travels, 
and  well  known  to  some  of  us  by  our  own  observation,  are  all 
colored  by  his  personality,  and  even  if  before  somewhat  soiled,  as 
VOL.  III.  NO.   I.  8 
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very  fioe  things  are  apt  to  be,  by  frequent  handling,  they  now 
come  fresh  and  bright  as  presented  by  his  rich  and  devout  imagi- 
nation. This  reminds  us  to  add,  that  never  probably  was  there 
a  book,  suggested  by  foreign  travel,  written  in  such  a  profoundly 
religious  spirit.  Here  too  the  author  has  been  true  to  himself, 
true  to  what  we  all  know  is  uppermost  in  his  heart  and  inner- 
most in  his  convictions.  By  this  feature  of  his  work  he  has  made 
his  readers  his  debtors  in  a  way  he  will  of  all  others  most  prize. 
It  is  a  book,  not  to  gratify  curiosity,  nor  merely  to  please  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  but  to  quicken  our  spiritual  nature.  The 
cheerful  and  hopeful  tone  that  pervades  it,  even  while  handling 
the  darkest  themes,  such  as  poverty,  sufiering,  war,  will  strike 
every  reader,  and  will  irresistibly  and  unconsciously  awaken  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  stability  and  serenity  of  the  author's 
religious  faith.  Such  a  book,  drawing  nutriment  for  spiritual 
faith  and  hope  from  sources  so  little  used  for  this  purpose,  quick- 
ening the  purest  affections  and  the  holiest  aspirations  of  our 
nature,  coming  into  all  our  families  as  an  eagerly  sought  for 
treasure,  will  be  a  blessing  which  words  cannot  measure,  and 
will  give  to  a  thousand  remote  households  some  of  the  influences 
of  a  ministry  the  most  valued  where  it  is  the  most  known.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  word  relating  to  the  beautiful  style 
in  which  the  publishers  have  sent  forth  this  volume.  It  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  a  house  in  whose  growing  prosperity  and 
success  all  our  friends,  we  are  sure,  will  rejoice. 

Beginning  and  Growth  of  the  Christian  Ltfe;  or  the  Sunday- 
School  Teacher,  Boston:  For  the  Sunday-School  Society,  by 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

Onb  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Sunday-School 
Society,  and  of  the  care  of  a  diligent  and  devoted  Secretary,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  this  highly  useful  volume.  In  thirteen 
chapters  it  points  out  the  object  of  Sunday-school  instruction,  the 
intellectual  and  religious  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  classification 
of  pupils,  use  of  manuals  and  libraries,  the  proper  views  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  and  relation  of  children  to  the  Church,  and  shows 
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what  bearing  all  these  have  upon  the  great  end  indicated  in  the  titto 
of  the  book,  —  the  Beginning  and  Orowth  of  the  Chriitian  Lift. 
Erery  teacher  shoold  ponder  this  well-written  treatiae.  Nothing 
coold  be  more  timely  than  its  appearance  now,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  its  pQblication,  in  connection  with  the  reorganization 
above  alluded  to,  will  date  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  oar 
Sunday  schools. 

Christie  Johnstone,    A  Novel.    By  Charles  Riadb.    Boston: 

Ticknor  and  Fields. 
Peg    Wqffingion,     A  Novel,     By  Charles  Rbadb.    Boston : 

Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Thousands  of  readers  will  have  become  familiar  with  these 
beautiful  books  long  before  this  notice  is  read.  A  certain  peculiar 
freshness  in  their  style  gives  them  great  individuality,  and  a  pare 
and  healthy  tone  characterizes  the  influence  they  breathe.  Novels 
thoagh  they  are,  they  inspire  better  feelings  than  many  a  hook  of 
more  religious  pretensions. 

Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is,     By  Richard  Hildreth.     Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co. 

On  the  eve,  as  we  are,  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rich 
and  populous  kingdom  of  Japan,  the  appearance  of  a  book  like 
this  is  timely,  and  the  name  of  its  author  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
of  all  needed  industry  and  accuracy.  He  traces  the  history  of 
the  country  from  the  time  that  the  European  world  first  received 
any  account  of  it,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  down 
through  all  the  successive  attempts  at  trade  made  hy  Portngoese, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch  enterprise.  The  concluding  pages  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  late  expedition  of  Commodore  Stewart, 
which  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  treaty  for  commerce  and 
friendly  intercourse.  Mr.  Hildreth's  book  thus  gives  all  intelli- 
gent readers  just  that  preparation  which  they  wanted  for  the 
farther  knowledge  of  this  interesting  kingdom  which  is  soon  to 
he  opened  to  the  world.  A  note  in  the  Appendix  alludes  to 
the  **  exaggeration  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  in  the  United 
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States,  reBpecting  the  population,  wealth,  resources,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Japanese,"  and  expresses  the  belief  that  trade  with 
them  is  likely  to  **  grow  slowly,  and  only  after  they  and  we  have 
learned  each  other's  wants*' ;  but  strong  hopes  may  reasonably 
be  cherished  both  of  a  commerce  profitable  to  us,  and  of  enlight- 
ened Christian  influences  quickening  to  them.  The  book  before 
us  is  furnished  with  a  map  and  glossary,  and  contains  an  accoant 
of  the  geography,  manufactures,  arts,  productions,  and  political 
divisions  of  the  country. 

The    Discipline  of  Sorrow,      By  William   G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  suitable  present  from  a  pastor  to  a 
bereaved  family,  and  'as  a  comforter  in  the  house  of  affliction. 
Of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  fitness  of  its  author  to  prepare  a 
work  of  this  kind,  not  a  word  need  be  said  to  any  readers  of  this 
Journal.  The  exterior  finish  of  the  book,  paper,  binding,  &c., 
we  believe  is  in  keeping  with  the  chasteness  and  simplicity  of  its 
style  of  composition,  and  the  contents,  we  feel  sure,  will  prove 
acceptable  to  devout  readers  of  all  names  and  beliefs.  We  point 
to  this  as  another  example  of  the  kind  of  books  we  most  desire  to 
publish,  and  we  hope  that  extensive  sales  may  show  a  general 
approbation  of  our  plans. 

T%e  Altar  at  Home,    Fifth  Edition.    Boston  :  American  Unita- 
rian Association. 

Our  readers  will  justly  conclude  that  this  prayer-book  continues 
to  have  a  good  sale,  since  it  has  now  reached  the  Jifth  edition. 
Five  editions  of  a  prayer-book  in  the  course  of  five  months,  is  a 
degree  of  success  far  beyond  our  expectations.  Encouraged 
by  this  generous  patronage,  we  have  got  the  work  out  on  better 
paper,  and  can  now  aiOTord  to  sell  it  at  a  reduced  price.  As  will 
be  seen  by  our  list  of  prices  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal,  **  The 
Altar  at  Home  "  is  now  sold  at  retail  for  fifty  cents,  with  a  re- 
duction of  one  quarter  where  a  number  of  copies  are  taken. 

We  hope  that  exertions  will  be  made  by  pastors  to  supply 
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eTery  family  with  a  copy.  It  has  given  us  pleasme  to  hssr  of 
cases  where  men  of  property  have  placed  ten  or  twenty  dollan  in 
the  hands  of  their  pastor,  to  gvre  copies  to  fitroilies  nnaUe  to 
supply  themselves.  A  pure  and  precious  charity  this,  and  an 
example  which  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

Sargent's  Standard  Second  Reader,      Boston  :    Phillips,  Samp> 
son,  &  Co. 

It  has  fallen  to  ns  to  examine  many  reading-books  for  schoolsi 
but  we  never  met  with  one  which  surpasses  the  excellence  of 
this.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  original,  and  to  youthful  readers 
will  have  all  the  charm  of  a  choice  story-book.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  an  admirable  adaptation  of  words  and  sentences  to  the 
wants  of  the  young,  and  are  designed  to  inspire  pure  and  healthy 
feelings.  -  The  illustrations,  paper,  and  binding  are  of  a  kind 
most  needed,  and  the  book  has  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance. 

Unitarian    Christianity   and    Unitarians,     Thirteen  Volumes. 
Boston  :  American  Unitarian  Association. 

These  neatly  bound  volumes  contain  the  entire  series  of  the 
Tracts  of  the  Association.  They  compose  a  remarkable  body  of 
Christian  literature,  embracing  as  they  do  the  ablest  essays  and 
discourses  of  Dr.  Ware,  Dr.  Dewey,  Dr.  Channing,  President 
Walker,  and  many  other  distinguished  writers.  They  are  now 
offered  for  sale  as  a  handsome  library  edition.  To  clergymen 
and  students  in  divinity  they  wDl  be  invaluable.  We  hope  to 
sell  them,  also,  to  parish  libraries,  and  libraries  of  public  insti- 
tutions. 

Professor  Norton's  Translation  and  Notes  on  the  Gospels. 

We  advertised  this  work  in  our  last  Quarterly  Journal  as  for 
sale  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association.  We  have  sold  nearly  one 
hundred  copies.  In  many  instances  purchasers  have  taken 
Norton's  Genuineness  of  the  Grospels,  with  the  Translation  and 
Notes,  making  six  octavo  volumes  at  the  low  price  of  nght  dollais 
8* 
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and  a  half.  We  can  continae  to  supply  both  works  at  this 
reduced  rate.  The  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  thus  notices 
the  Translation  and  Notes :  — 

'*  The  typographical  execution  of  these  volumes  will  gladden 
the  eyes  of  every  lover  of  beautiful  books.  In  the  clearness  and 
evenness  of  the  press-work,  the  beauty  of  the  letter,  the  symme- 
try of  the  page,  and  tint  and  texture  of  the  paper,  we  see  the 
evidences  of  the  work  of  skilful  hands,  directed  by  unimpeachable 
taste,  and  a  generous  style  of  publication.  We  regard  the  trans- 
lation  as  the  handsomest  volume  ever  printed  in  America ;  and  in 
its  beauty,  as  well  as  its  correctness,  we  recognize  tlie  directing 
bai\d  of  one  of  its  editors,  no  less  than  the  ability  which  has 
won  its  publishers  and  its  printers  their  enviable  reputation  with 
the  trade  and  men  of  letters." 

Pamphlets.  —  Oftentimes  occasional  pamphlets  express  the 
best  thought  of  their  writers,  and  contain  words  fitly  spoken  to 
the  times.  We  all  like  to  know  what  are  their  leading  ideas. 
So  numerous  are  they,  however,  and  comparatively  expensive, 
that  the  circulation  of  each  is  generally  small.  An  important 
service  may  be  rendered  by  a  careful  analysis  of  them,  not  for 
purposes  of  praise  or  criticism,  but  simply  to  indicate  their 
contents.     We  shall  notice  such  as  may  be  sent  to  us. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newell  of  Cambridge,  in  TAe  Pastor^s  Remem- 
branceSy  a  Discourse  on  the  Completion  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Year 
of  his  Ministry,  gives  us  the  reminiscences  which  that  interesting 
occasion  suggested.  It  speaks  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  that  time,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  endeavored 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  "  When  I  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, I  preach  Grod^s  message.  It  has  eternity  and  omnipotence 
behind  it.  It  will  enter  some  open  ear,  it  will  touch  some  tender 
heart,  prepared  by  its  own  good  thoughts,  or  by  the  quickening 
spirit  and  discipline  of  God,  to  receive  it  when  it  comes.  '  For 
as  the  snow  cometh  down  and  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  retum- 
eth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth 
and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the 
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eater,  so,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of 
ray  moath ;  it  shall  not  return  uDto  me  void.'  It  is  this  thought 
more  than  any  other  which  supports  a  Christian  minister  in  what 
sometimes  seems  a  hard  and  thankless  and  fruitless  work.  I  do 
not  believe  it  ever  to  be  either  thankless  or  fruitless  to  us,  any 
more  than  it  was  to  our  Master.  Only  we  must  not  expect  to 
hear  the  thanks,  or  to  see  the  fruit.  We  must  be  eontent  and 
happy  in  the  faithful  endeavor ;  and  be  sure  that,  if  it  does  not 
accomplish  all  that  we  could  wish,  it  will  accomplish  something 
that  God  accepts,  and  we  should  be  grateful  for."  Perhaps  our 
pages  will  be  turned  over  by  soma  who  will  be  glad  to  read  these 
cheering  words.  They  must  have  received  much  force  from  the 
even,  consistent,  ever  hopeful,  and  ever  industrious  ministry  of 
him  who  uttered  them.  The  Appendix  contains  a  hst  of  presents 
received  by  Mr.  Brattle  in  1697  and  1698,  which  is  instructive, 
both  as  showing  the  relation  between  pastor  and  people  in  s 
former  generation,  and  the  prices  at  which  articles  of  daily  use 
were  then  rated.  Habits  of  care  and  exactness  are  indicated 
when  the  good  man  could  formally  enter  some  twenty  items  s 
month,  such  as  these :  *'  From  the  Widow  Palmer,  three 
oranges,  value  eight  pence  "  ;  «  From  Mrs.  Hicks,  one  peck  of 
apples,  value  five  pence." 

A  Sheaf  of  Years,  a  Thank- Offering  on  the  Altar,  is  the 
title  of  Dr.  Lunt's  Sermon  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his 
installation.  It  is  an  expression  of  gratitude  that  his  residence 
among  his  people  has  been  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  dispositions, 
his  quiet  habits,  his  love  of  study,  and  the  necessity  imposed  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  and  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  exercise 
his  ministry  in  accordance  with  his  own  profound  convictions  of 
what  it  demands.  Touching  this  latter  point,  we  select  a  passage 
to  which  we  are  glad  to  give  a  wider  circulation:  *<More  than 
all  else  it  has  been  my  aim  and  purpose,  from  the  commencement 
of  my  humble  ministry  in  this  place,  to  unfold  to  you  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  truth  and  gra6e,  the  sacred  record  of  which, 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  has  been  piously  transmitted  to  us 
from  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  was  authen* 
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ticated  by  miracles,  incarnated  in  the  person  and  life  of  a  divinely 
commissioned  Mediator,  sealed  by  his  blood  who  was  *  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  Grod  with  power,' — a  revelation  which  began  its  free 
course  in  the  world  by  a  '  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
which  has  made  all  its  advances,  and  gained  all  its  triumphs  over 
sin  and  error,  and  exerted  all  its  benign  and  saving  influences 
hitherto,  simply  and  only  by  virtue  of  its  being  the  power  of  God 
applied  to  human  necessities,  and  the  Word  of  Grod  speaking  in 
tones  of  commanding  authority  to  man's  sinful  and  stubborn 
will,  and  the  grace  of  God  vouchsafed  for  the  salvation  of  our 
guilty  race.  With  any  one  who  denies  the  Bible,  questions  the 
miracles,  rejects  the  supernatural  element  of  our  religion,  ignores 
the  soul,  materializes  the  great  idea  of  God  by  identifying  him 
with  the  Universe,  and  so  repeats  the  ancient  error  of  those  de- 
scribed by  a  Christian  Apostle,  *  who  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into' a  lie,  and  worshipp^  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever ' ;  —  with  any  one  holding  and  pro- 
fessing such  views,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  accord  or  to  act,  by 
whatever  name,  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian,  he  may  call  himself,  or 
by  whatever  reforms  he  may  seek  to  signalize  his  zeal." 

Dr.  Bellows's  Sermon  before  the  Western  Conference  of 
Churches  at  Buffalo,  is  entitled  the  Christian  Liberal  He  thinks 
that  the  word  liberal  ought  to  be  peculiarly  descriptive  of  the 
American  patriot,  thinker,  and  Christian,  as  it  denotes  a  man  of 
"  open  views,  high  hopes,  strong  faith,  broad  charity,  wide  ac- 
tivity, large  round-about  souls,  loving  and  trusting  the  light,  en- 
couraging the  freest  inquiry,  adopting  the  most  courageous  policy, 
interpreting  Constitution  and  Bible  in  the  most  generous  way, 
allowing  the  most  unqualified  freedom  of  conscience."  He 
thinks  the  title  fairly  belongs  to  our  common  American  Christen- 
dom, our  Unitarian  theology  being  only  its  dogmatic  side. 
"  After  two  generations  of  inquiry  and  criticism,  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Unitarian  theology  is  essentially  and  char- 
acteristically the  intellectual  expression  of  liberal,  that  is,  of 
American  Christianity,  or,  more  broadly,  of  Christianity  under 
free  conditions,  to  which  it  must  finally  come,  the  world  over. 
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We  pass  this  judgment  not  as  self-applaodere,  —  for  we  ha?* 
been  the  heirs,  not  the  discoverers,  of  this  theology.  We  pn>> 
noance  it,  indeed,  not  as  interested  parties;  for  if  it  be  not  so, 
we  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  any  Christians  can  be  to  know  it ;  — - 
we  pass  it  as  calm  observers  of  the  tendencies  of  theology  all  tho 
world  over,  bat  peculiarly  in  America.  It  seems  to  us  that  tht 
Trinitarian  system  is  steadily,  quietly  retreating  before  the  advance 
of  learning,  science,  and  freedom.  Its  terminology  has  dropped 
out  of  the  elegant  literature  of  the  world.  History,  in  her  most 
candid  and  able  works,  derives  no  aid  from  its  theories,  and 
shows  no  marks  of  its  guidance.  Science  walks  over  and  throogb 
its  walls  without  seeming  to  see  them.  Accomplished  men  of 
all  countries  and  climes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  artists,  meet 
upon  a  totally  different  religious  ground."  Dr.  Bellows  glances 
at  the  future  of  this  Liberal  Christianity,  and  protests  against  any 
compromise  of  its  essential  truths,  or  any  adoption  of  methode 
elsewhere  found  successful,  and  closes  with  a  glowing  description 
of  the  good  and  worthy  work  which  we  have  to  do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Woodburt  of  Lowell  gave  an  Oration  last  Foorth 
of  July  before  the  City  Authorities,  on  the  Character  and  Influ- 
ence of  American  Civilization,  The  idea  at  the  basis  of  our 
institutions  he  defines  to  be  **  the  worth  of  individual  manhood  '* ; 
and  he  traces  the  influence  of  this  in  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  Colonial  history,  in  the  achievement  of  our  indepen- 
dence, in  our  religious  toleration,  in  our  system  of  common 
schools,  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  our  popular  suffrage,  in 
the  elevation  of  labor,  in  the  light  it  has  shed  upon  the  prospects 
and  hopes  of  man  in  other  nations  of  the  world.  On  all  these 
points  he  speaks  hopeful  and  manly  words.  We  admire  the  in- 
dependence and  courage  which  some  of  his  pages  bespeak. 

Among  the  Services  at  the  Installation  of  Rev,  Adams  Ayer,  is 
the  Sermon  by  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York  on  *'  Worship,  the  Want 
of  our  National  Church."  He  points  out  the  essential  difference 
between  the  moral  and  religious  faculties  of  our  nature,  —  the  for- 
mer critical  and  regulative,  the  latter  being  a  source  of  inspiration 
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in  a  wide  domain  of  affections,  passions,  capacities,  tastes,  longing-s, 
which  lift  up,  mould,  and  regenerate.  In  our  American  Church 
there  is  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  moral  over  the  religious  ele- 
ment, witnessed  by  the  neglect  of  worship,  and  by  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  education,  reforms,  philanthropy.  The  political 
sentiment  of  the  country,  itsjscience,  its  material  activity,  its  uni- 
versal self-consciousness,  are  all  unfavorable  to  reverence,  wor- 
ship, religion.  Even  our  churches  are  sustained  more  because 
they  are  places  of  moral  instruction  than  places  of  worship  ;  and 
"without  the  element  of  faith,  the  sentiment  that  leads  to  wor- 
ship, without  veneration,  trust,  spirituality,  and  heavenly-minded- 
ness,  the  character  of  the  nation  may  be  slowly  sinking,  while  its 
external  prosperity  and  even  moral  advancement  are  in  full  and 
triumphant  career,  like  a  patient  all  whose  acute  symptoms  are 
good,  but  whose  pulse  is  lowering  day  by  day."  This  Sermon  is 
an  opening  chapter  of  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  important  sub- 
jects a  preacher  can  discuss,  but  which  requires  a  volume  for  its 
full  development. 

The  graduating  class  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School  was  ad- 
dressed this  year  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  of  Salem,  on  The  Liv- 
ing Ministry ;  its  Preparation  and  its  Work,  It  points  out  the 
human  and  the  divine  preparation  ;  shows  that  the  latter  is  still  a 
source  of  inspiration,  needed  in  all  attempts  to  reform  the  world, 
creating  in  man  both  a  faith  in  his  work  and  a  Christian  insight 
indispensable  to  the  wise  administration  of  religious  truth,  impart- 
ing the  true  attributes  of  power,  and  giving  a  fitness  to  meet  the 
call  of  this  age,  because  it  can  meet  the  call  of  all  ages.  We 
quote  the  closing  paragraph  :  —  "I  welcome  you  to  something 
more  than  the  ministry  of  a  sect,  I  trust,  or  I  should  not  wish  to 
welcome  you  at  all.  The  differing  schools  of  religious  instruction 
are  tempted  to  regard  themselves  as  set  to  defend  particular  forms 
of  faith.  Temptations  to  partisanship  steal  upon  men  unawares. 
When  the  first  stage  in  the  life  of  sects  has  passed,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  fight  for  their  existence,  opposite  tendencies  will  often 
appear.  Some  will  become  absorbed  with  the  central  truths  which 
give  vitality  to  every  church,  and  others  will  still  cling  to  the 
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pecoliar  idea  which  distinguishes  them,  and  which  they  wish  to 
iflfase  into  the  life  of  Christendom.  You  are  not  to  make  your 
duties  as  Liberal  Christians  paramount  in  your  thought.  You  are 
servants  of  the  one  Lord  Christ.  If,  in  the  development  of  his 
divine  life,  yoa  speak  words  which  are  spoken  at  other  altars,  and 
are  drawn  into  growing  sympathy  with  those  from  whom  you 
seem  to  difier,  heed  not  the  cry  that  you  are  courting  the  favor  of 
those  who  are  outside  of  your  own  fold.  You  are  more  than  Lib- 
eral, or  Orthodox,  or  Protestant,  or  Catholic.  You  are  Cbris- 
TiAN.  Seek  to  bring  out  the  living  spirit  of  the  Lord,  though  all 
peculiar  names  be  obliterated,  and  all  special  temples  overthrown. 
Indeed,  I  welcome  that  ministry  which  cherishes  these  widening 
Christian  sympathies.  It  follows  the  leadings  of  Providence,  the 
inmost  prayer  of  the  Church  to-day.  The  world  longs  for  those 
deeper  truths  of  the  one  divine  life  which  are  the  iron  bands  and 
the  magnetic  wires  to  secure  an  indissoluble  fellowship  round  the 
globe.  Grod  speed  the  hour  in  which  these  different  companies' of 
believers  will  be  fused  into  one  Christian  whole,  and  the  last  prayer 
of  the  Saviour  will  be  answered,  '  that  they  all  may  be  one.'  " 

Rev.  Dr.  Eliot's  Discourse  before  the  Alumni  of  llie  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University  is  on  the  subject  suggested  by  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  ^*I  magnify  my  office."  It  discusses  the 
reasons  why  many  leave  the  sacred  profession,  and  why  the  can- 
didates for  its  labors  and  usefulness  are  so  few  ;  shows  the  essen- 
tial weakness  and  insufficiency  of  these  reasons ;  expresses  the 
fear  that  the  real  cause  is  some  secret  scepticism  concerning  its 
reality,  its  innate  dignity,  iu  religious  necessity,  its  practical, 
present,  and  eternal  usefulness;  and  points  out  what  ministers 
themselves  must  do  as  a  means  of  cure  and  way  of  restoration. 
Among  its  many  sensible  and  timely  suggestions,  we  quote  one 
relating  to  the  undue  importance  attached  to  the  sermon  in  the 
exercises  of  public  worship,  and  the  tendency  to  make  the  minis- 
terial office  a  mere  itinerant  lectureship  :  —  '*  One  almost  fatal 
consequence  is  a  hireling  ministry.  A  tariff  of  prices  is  fixed 
for  the  day's  work,  and  the  Sunday's  preaching  is  paid  for,  on 
the  Sunday  perhaps,  and  in  the  church,  upon  the  ordinary  princi- 
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pies  of  trade.    This  may  not  be  wrong  in  itself,  for  circumstanoes 
may  justify  it,  and  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but  its  ten- 
dency as  a  usual  arrangement,  and  especially  when  it  comes,  as  it 
does  in  some  cases,  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  arrangements, 
must  be  to  degrade  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  give 
and  those  who  receive.    The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
they  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  Gospel  must  live  thereby ; 
but  the  less  close  the  contact  is  made  between  the  duty  performed 
and  the  money  earned,  the  more  pleasantly  and  the  better  will  the 
work  be  done.     In  fact,  preaching  is  almost  the  only  part  of  a 
minister's  duty  which  can  be  directly  paid  for,  and  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  his  office  are  such  as  cannot  be  bought  or  sold. 
You  or  I  may  be  paid  for  preaching  on  the  next  Sunday  ;%but  for 
friendly  counsel  and  faithful  rebuke,  for  sympathy  and  kindness, 
for  consolation  to  the  bereaved  and  comfort  to  the  dying,  would 
the  insult  of  payment  be  offered,  and  their  pecuniary  value  fixed? 
In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  .work  of  a  minister  is  narrowed 
down  to  preaching,  it  becomes  a  mercenary  work,  and  the  calling 
of  an  apostle  may  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  trade."    The  above 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  closeness  of  contact  between  the  duty 
performed  and  the  money  earned,  we  hope  will  meet  the  eye  of 
various  parish  compiittees  ;  for  while  it  doubtless  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  such  committees  forget  the  contact  altogether,  there  are 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  make  it  altogether  too  close.    No 
right-minded  physician,  coming  from  the  dying  bed  of  his  patient, 
would  like  to  have  the  fee  thrust  into  his  hand  at  the  door ;  and 
we  certainly  know  of  instances  where  the  preacher  has  been 
pained  by  receiving  his  Sunday's  pay  on  the  Sunday  and  in  the 
church.     The  entire  Discourse  of  Dr.  Eliot  breathes  that  high- 
toned  influence  which  his  own  ministry  reflects,  and  which  met 
the  best  uses  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered. 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

JuHK  6.  —  Rev.  Adams  Ayer  was  iostalled  associate  pastor  of 
the  Uaitariao  Society  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  the  Tenerable  Dr. 
Crosby,  tlie  s^ior  pastor,  haviag  had  the  sole  care  of  this  Society 
since  1810.  The  sermon  was  preached  hy  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of 
New  York. 

Jung  10.  —  The  Unitarian  church  in  Dorchester,  having  under- 
gone a  thorough  renewal,  by  which  the  interior  has  been  made 
one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of  worship  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Boston,  was  this  day  opened  for  public  services,  ^he  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  N.  Hall,  who,  having  recov- 
ered his  health,  officiated  for  the  first  time  aAer  a  year's  sospeo- 
sion  of  his  labors. 

June  13.  — The  Conference  of  Western  Churches  assembled  in 
the  dty  of  Buffalo.  For  an  accdunt  of  the  proceedings,  see  West- 
ern Department. 

Jdne  13.  —  Rev.  William  F.  Bridge  was  installed  as  colleague 
pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  in  care  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Society  in  Dublin,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody, 
of  Portsmouth. 

JuNz  13.  —  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Snnday-schoe] 
Teachers  in  Middlesex  County  was  held  in  Somerville.  Sermon 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Staples,  of  Lexington. 

June  17.  —  Mr.  James  R.  McFarland  was  ordained  an  Evan- 
gelist in  Buffalo,  with  special  reference  to  his  taking  charge  of  the 
new  Unitarian  Society  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stebbins,  of  Meadville. 

June  17.  —  Unitarian  preaching  was  commenced  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.    Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  of  New  York. 
VOL.  III.  NO.  I*  9 
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June  37.  —Mr.  William  T.  Clarke  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  South  Hingham.  Sermon  by  Rer.  Mr. 
Sang,  of  Boston. 

JoNB  38.  —  The  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School.  The  sermon  to  the  graduating  class  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  of  Chicago,  and  the  following  young 
men  completed  their  preparation  for  the  Grospel  ministry  :  — Ira 
Bailey,  Hiram  Dugan,  T.  B.  Forbusb,  Hervey  B.  Johnson, 
William  Craig,  Asa  A.  Lason,  Eugene  De  Normandie. 

July  15.  »-  Sermon  to  the  graduating  class  in  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  of  Salem. 

July  17.  —  The  Annual  Visitation  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  took  place  this  day.  The  following  young  gentlemen 
completed  their  studies :  —  Andrew  Napoleon  Adams,  George 
Franklin  Allen,  Charles  Taylor  Canfield,  William  Thomas  Crap- 
8ter,  Simeon  Borden  Durfee,  Frederick  Frothingham,  Edward 
Hervey  Hall,  George  Hughes  Hep  worth,  William  Lincoln  Jen- 
kins, Alfred  Porter  Putnam,  Theodore  Tebbets,  Charles  Briggs 
Thomas,  Asa  Messer  Williams. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni,  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge,  of  Providence, 
was  chosen  Second  Preacher,  the  First  Preacher,  chosen  last  year, 
being  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Portsmouth.  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  was 
re-elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Association ;  Rev.  Mr.  San- 
ger, Vice-President;  Rev.  J.  F.  W..  Ware,  Secretary;  Rev. 
Dr.  Newell,  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Stand- 
ing Committee.  The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Eliot,  of  St.  Louis. 

August  39.  —  Rev.  George  W.  Webster  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Bedford,  Mass.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins,  of  Boston. 

Unitarian  Meeting  in  Liverpool.  —  Our  readers  need  not  be 
informed  that  some  of  the  old  Presbyterian  organizations  in  Eng- 
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land  and  Ireland  are  now  Unitarian,  though  they  letain  their 
ancient  title.  On  the  22d  of  June  last,  the  two  handled  and  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  *<ProTincial  Assembly  of  Presbyterian  and 
Unitarian  Ministers  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  "  was  celebrated 
at  LdveTpool.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest,  as  we  judge 
from  reading  the  full  report  in  the  London  Inquirer.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter,  whose  visit  to  this 
country  in  1849  afforded  much  pleasure  to  many  of  his  religious 
friends  here.  Among  the  speakers  we  notice  the  names  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Beard,  Rev.  Mr.  Aspland,  Rev.  James  Martineau,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Ham,  the  two  recent  converts  from  Orthodoxy* 
Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  now  supplying  one  of  the  Unitarian  pul- 
pits in  Liverpool,  was  also  present,  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
His  presence  there,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his  descent,  suggest- 
ed a  reflection  which  he  stated  in  the  following  words :  — 

'^  It  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  that  a  lineal  descendant  of  one 
of  the  first  of  the  Independent  clergy  of  Massachusetts  sboald  be  wel- 
comed, at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  years,  in  that  very  original  body 
of  Presbyterians  who  were  so  anxious  to  cut  out  the  Independents ', 
bat  it  is  a  fact  that  I  am  a  lineal  descendent  of  Francis  Higginson  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  this  is  the  old  Presbyterian  body  of  1645." 

Mr.  Channing  spoke  also  both  at  the  Dinner  given  at  the  A  del- 
phi  Hotel,  and  at  the  Soiree  in  the  school-room  attached  to  Mr. 
Martineau 's  church.  From  his  speech  in  the  latter  place  we  take 
the  following  extract :  — 

"  We  must  never  place  ourselves  for  an  instant  in  the  attitude  of  a 
sect  The  fact  is,  we  Unitarians  are  not  a  sect,  ^  I  say  we  are  the 
Charch  Universal.  Pafdon  the  seeming  arrogance  of  this  assumption. 
Oar  friends  do  not  know  it  who  stand  outside,  but  it  is  true ;  and  it  is 
their  fault,  not  ours,  that  they  do  not  know  it.  And  if  they  are  foolish 
and  stubborn,  and  choose  to  stand  outside  after  we  have  given  them 
the  welcome,  still  keep  the  doors  open  and  say,  Here  is  your  place 
whenever  you  are  ready ;  but  please  to  understand  that  we  are  The 
Church,  and  nothing  less,  —  we  are  not  a  sect  at  all.  Unitarianism 
never  was  a  sect,  and  Unitarianism  does  itself  immense  injustice  when, 
driven  by  persecution,  it  seems  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  sect  Now,  as 
I  nndentand  tiie  signs  of  the  times,  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  are 
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coming  oat  of  tiie  false  poeition  mto  which  our  breAren  and  friends 
— in  th«ir  good  iatoiit  and  purpose,  no  doubt  —  had  driven  us.     We 
are  coming  to  see  that  our  true  position  is  in  the  assertion  that,  if  any 
trath  has  been  held  by  the  Christian  Church ,  we  hold  that  truth  in  a 
purer  form  than  it  was  ever  held  before.    We  seek  to  bring  out  that 
pure  Christian  truth  which  was  the  first  life  of  love  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  which,  flowing  through  muddy  channels  for  a  time,  has 
of  late  been  filtering  itself,  until  once  again  it  wells  out  as  the  crystal 
water  of  life,  the  essence  of  which  is  love,  and  the  form  of  which  is  lib- 
erty.   To  bring  out  this  pure  primitive  Christianity  is  the  function  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  and  we  are  all  beginning  to  recognize  it.     See 
whether  it  is  not  so.    The  Unitarian  churches  are  beginning  to  sym- 
bolize and  interpret  the  Orthodox  doctrine  to  the  Orthodox  churches, 
and  to  show  them  that  what  we  cast  off  is  the  elond  of  error  that  has 
surrounded  and  darkened  it,  and  that  we  are  bringing  out  the  original 
truth  in  its  brightness  and  power.    Here  is  where  we  interlock  with 
the  Orthodox  churches,  and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  members  o4^e 
Orthodox  conmiunions  are  recognizing  it,  and  are  forming  with  us  a 
bond  of  unity.    On  the  other  hand,  I  deny  that  any  earnest  man,  be 
he  Deist  or  Infidel,  who,  standing  outside  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
he  supposes,  yet  holds  a  firm  faith  in  the  power  of  love  and  goodness 
in  his  own  soul,  believes  in  the  prevalence  of  goodness  throughout  the 
universe,  and  confides  in  a  Being  of  Perfect  Good,  and  who  declares 
ihat'he  holds  a  lai^r  religion  than  we  do  who  come  under  the  symbol 
of  the  Cross,  —  I  deny  that  such  a  man  is  actually  outside  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.    He  thinks  himself  so ;  but  our  work  is  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  essence  and  power  of  Christianity  is  just  what  he  holds  most 
dear ;  to  show  to  him  that  Christianity  never  was  anything  exceptional 
in  human  history ;  but  that  it  is  the  very  flower  and  fruit  of  all  prog- 
ress and  development  in  the  human  race,  and  that  it  brings  out  in  its 
completest  form  what  the  best  men  have  reverenced  in  all  ages." 

To  the  soiree  at  which  jthis  speech  was  made,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool,  had 
been  invited.  Absence  from  Liverpool  prevented  his  attendance  ; 
but  he  sent  a  letter,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting,  and  was  well 
called  "a  choice  moss  from  the  Old  Manse."  He  says:  ''It 
seems  to  me  a  noble  and  beautiful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our 
religious  convictions,  that  after  so  long  a  period,  coming  down 
from  the  past  with  an  ocean  between  them,  the  liberal  cfanrohes 
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of  England  and  America  shoidd  nereitheleaa  have  arrived  at  the 
same  resalte ;  that  an  Ameriean,  an  oflbpring  of  Paritan  awea, 
still  finds  himself  in  brotherly  relations  with  the  posterity  of  those 
free-minded  men  who  exchanged  a  parting  pressure  of  the  hand 
with  his  forefathers  more  than  two  centuries  ago." 

These  meetings  in  Liverpool,  so  earnest  and  hopeful  in  thehr 
spirit,  haye  attracted  no  small  share  of  attention.  A  writer  in 
<'  The  Liverpool  Mail,"  of  June  30,  under  the  head  of  **  UniU* 
rians  Organizing,"  sounds  the  alarm  in  a  long  article,  the  tone  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  opening  sentence,  which  is  as 
foUowB :  — 

''Few  thoughtful  observers  of  passing  events  will  have  fkiled  to  note 
various  remarkable,  nay,  really  ominous,  displays  of  restless  activity, 
indomitable  eneigy,  and  successful  combination  among  the  Unitarian 
body,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Curious  and 
almost  marvellous  it  is  —  were  it  not  also  most  humiliating  and  por- 
tentous—  to  contrast  the  secular  apathy  and  torpor  of  the  Church  with 

the  overcharged  explosiveness  of  the  conventicle We  see  the 

veriest  handful  of  political  dissenters,  their  chiefs  being  all  Unitarians, 
forming  one  small  but  serried  phalanx,  and  so  carrying  always  every- 
thing before  them.'' 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  '*  of  the  growing  potentiality 
of  the  Unitarian  body,  both  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  journals  " 
of  the  kingdom.  Such  phrases  as  '* serried  phalanx"  and  ''in- 
domitable energy  "  are  somewhat  new  as  applied  to  any  Unitarian 
body,  either  in  England  or  America.  If  our  English  friends  are 
showing  a  degree  of  activity  and  enterprise  which  justifies  this 
language,  we  certainly  rejoice,  and  hope  that  we  in  the  United 
States  may  be  included  in  the  same  condemnation.  We  beliere 
there  are  signs  of  greater  life  among  our  English  brethren,  and 
the  editor  of  the  London  Inquirer,  commenting  on  this  article  in 
the  Liverpool  Mail,  alludes  confidently  to  '*  the  firmness  and  se- 
cret  strength  of  our  reviving  organizations,**  The  Unitarian  body 
in  this  country,  we  believe,  is  experiencing  a  similar  revival.  If 
it  be  a  revival  of  a  mere  clannish  denominationalism,  we  do  not 
think  the  fact  is  one  upon  which  we  can  be  congratulated.  On 
this  point  we  have  many  sympathies  with  what  Mr.  Channing  has 
9* 
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80  well  aaid.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is  ditfactemed  by 
aomething  broader  and  more  generous,  more  trnlj  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ. 

\*  The  letters  of  John  Calvin,  in  fire  volumes,  and  contain- 
ing upwards  of  five  hundred  letters,  most  of  which  have  oever 
before  been  printed,  are  now  passing  through  the  press  in  Eng- 
land. **This  collection,"  says  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet,  the  editor, 
"is  the  result  of  Byb  years  of  study  and  research  among  the 
archives  of  Switaserland,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The 
correspondence  began  in  his  [Calvin's]  youth,  and  is  closed  ooly 
on  his  death-bed,  i.  e.  from  May,  1528,  to  May,  1564." 

*^*  Twelve  autograph  sermons  of  Luther  have  recently  been 
discovered  at  Raksan,  in  Hungary.  The  MS.  is  bound  in  vellum, 
and  the  sermons  are  written  on  thick  brownish  paper,  in  faded, 
though  still  legible,  black-letter.  Each  separate  sermon  is  signed 
with  Luther's  autograph  signature. 

Florence  Nightingale.  —  A  gentleman  now  in  this  country, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  sends  the  .New  York 
Times  the  following  note  in  reference  to  this  noble  and  devoted 
woman  :  — 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  Miss  Nightingale,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Florence,  and  Florence  Nightingale  herself,  are  Unitarians,  even 
severe  and  strict  Unitmans.  Mrs.  Nightingale,  from  whom  Florence 
has  chiefly  derived  the  self-sacrificing  beauty  of  character  which  has 
borne  her  to  the  East,  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Waverley  Abbey, 
Swires,  a  strict  Unitarian.  Mr.  Bonham  Carter,  her  cousin,  M.  P.  for 
Winchester,  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  has  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  her  religion, 
as  the  writer  of  this  has  spoken  so  many  times  to  her  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  family  are  remarkable  for  adhering  to  their  faith,  under 
the  severe  trial  to  which  the  strong  prejudices  against  Unitarians 
among  the  higher  classes  of  England  constantly  exposed  them. 
When  at  Helms>y  Park,  their  seat  in  Hampshire,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Unitarian  church,  they  attended  the  service  of  the  Church 
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of  Engisad,  mA  doubtless  Ftorence  Nightingale  took  |MUt  In  all  die 
beaeroleat  societies  of  tlie  parish,  which  may  hare  led  to  a  mistake 
as  to  her  eonTictions ;  bat  though  tolerant  in  the  widest  and  *broadest 
seme,  ihey  are,  in  conTiction  and  profession,  Unitarians.  The  Night> 
ingales  live  bnt  a  few  miles  from  Lord  Palmerston's,  and  the  two 
families  have  been  for  yean  on  terms  of  most  aifectiottate  intimacy." 

Ret.  Joseph  Mullens  has  recently  published  a  book  in  Lon- 
don entitled  *'  Missions  in  South  India  Visited  and  Described,"-* 
the  result  of  personal  examination  in  1853.  He  says  there  mra 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madias  650,000  Catholics,  120,000  Syrian 
Ciuistians,  and  76,000  Protestant  converts,  who  are  all  receiving 
secular  as  well  as  religious  instruction.  Many  useful  arts  have 
beea  introduced  among  the  natives,  such  as  watch-making  and 
lace-making.  Generally  speaking,  the  missionary  movement  in 
India  has  been  attended  with  far  smaller  success  than  was  oonfi- 
dently  antiGipated,  and  the  failure  Mr.  Mullens  attributes  chiefly 
to  the  intolerance  of  caste. 

Confirmation  or  tse  History  given  in  the  Book  or 
ExoDVs.  —  Rev.  J.  D.  Heath  has  published  in  London  ExoduM 
Papyrif  containing  the  results  of  an  extensive  examination  of 
Egjrptian  records,  in  which  he  finds  traces  of  a  history  paralle 
with  that  given  in  the  Pentateuch  by  Moses.  Mr.  Heath  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  method  of  deciphering  hiero- 
glyphics employed  by  Young  and  Champollion,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Papyri  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  **  note-books  of  the  scribes  recording  current  events."  The 
bearing  they  have  upon  the  Mosaic  history  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph:  — 

"  That  we  should  meet  here  with  a  Jannes  mentioned  five  times, 
with  a  Moses  twice,  with  a  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  at  a  place  called 
Huzoth,  with  the  word  Hebrew,  and  with  the  '  feast  of  passing  the 
dead,'  is  enough  to  excite  at  least  our  curiosity.  When  we  find, 
moreover,  from  these  papyri,  that  a  people,  among  whom  a  Moses  was 
a  leader,  marched  towards  Palestine  by  the  route  of  Tasacarta,  'Mig- 
dol,  mid  Zoar ;  that  they  were  connected  with  the  names  Mldian  and 
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Aram ;  that  there  was  a  contest  at  a  place  of  a  great  water-flood ;  tiiat 
an  enslaved  Aramfsan  people,  located  about  Tappanes,  met  with  great 
opposition  from  the  governor  of  the  place  in  celebrating  the  four  days' 
feast  at  the  beginning  of  their  year ;  that  a  Moses  is  again  named  as  a 
cattle-owner  among  them ;  that  a  royal  or  noble  youth  is  described  as 
meeting  a  sadden  and  mysterioos  death ;  that  a  royal  order  is  imme- 
diately issued  for  the  hasty  departure  of  a  people  for  their  '  feast  of 
passing  the  dead  '  j  and  that  miracles  are  named  as  performed  by  their 
leader  in  the  palace  in  Lower  Egypt  j  —  when  all  this  is  upon  the 
record,  I  may  be  pardoned  as  a  Christian  clergyman  for  maintaining 
that  the  contemporaneity  of  these  papyri  with  the  Exodus  seems 
established,  and  for  recommending  to  those  who  have  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  a  reconsideration  of  their  theories." 

Possible  Eppects  op  the  War  in  the  Crimea.  —  A  pam- 
phlet has  just  been  published  in  London ,  which  vigorously  takes 
the  ground  that  England  is  now  used  as  the  tool  of  Bonapartist 
ambition  and  Romish  policy.  The  permanent  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Egypt  by  the  French  is  alleged  to  be  a  more 
direct  object  of  danger  than  any  aggression  of  Russia,  and  the 
spread  of  Popery  will  now  be  only  the  moral  result  of  the  weak- 
ening of  Mahometanism  and  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Papal  Church  if  it 
should  be  found  that  she  is  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  war  than 
she  appears  to  be. 

The  Burnett  Prizes  in  Scotland.  —  Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  large  prizes,  of  nine  and  six  thousand  dollars,  recently 
given  for  the  two  best  essays  on  the  **  Evidence  of  the  Existenoe 
of  God."  The  successful  essays  have  been  published.  We  see 
that  much  disappointment  is  expressed  in  regard  to  their  ability. 
The  London  AthaeneumI  says  :  ''  One  evades,  the  other  begs,  the 
question.  Mr.  Thompson  [who  obtained  the  first  prize]  treats 
the  sceptic  too  frequently  with  something  approaching  to  disdain, 
in  a  way  that  does  not  seem  very  candid ;  he  picks  out  the  weak 
points  of  his  argument,  and  overthrows  them  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph; he  is  dogmatic  and  positive,  and  although  often  intol- 
erant to  the  assumptions  of  others,  he  assumes  freely  on  his  own 
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add.  Dr.  TttSoch  [the  lecipient  of  the  Beooed  pms],  on  the 
contrary,  is  an  example  of  the  Seoleh  metaphysieiaD ;  he  ie  eei^ 
tainly  not  80  cold  and  lifeless  as  his  pTedeeessMs  of  the  last  een- 
tnry,  bat  his  work  is  precissly  of  the  same  elaas,— skiliU  in 
mintite  distinetions  and  happy  in  devising  argaments  to  prars  the 
indisputable."  However  just  or  unjust  these  critidsms  may  be, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  stimolas  of  a  prize  has  not  nsn- 
aUy  been  sncoessful  in  procuring  the  ablest  treatises  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  whidi  are  always  best  handled  only  when 
taken  up  con  amore. 

The  New  Cattls-Marxkt  in  Lomdor.  —  Every  penon 
visiting  London  goes  of  course  to  Smithfield  Market,  —  an  open 
square  of  six  acres,  for  many  centuries  the  eattle^narket  for  the 
metropolis,  and  the  scene  of  the  burning  of  heretics  in  the  days  of 
persecution.  The  writer  has  a  lively  remembrance  of  examining 
ik»  spot,  matked  by  a  cross,  where  John  Rogers  was  burned  at  m 
atrite.  Bet  the  days  of  Smithfield  Market  are  passed.  And  they 
should  have  been  passed  some  time  ago.  By  the  extension  of  th« 
city,  a  field,  once  in  the  remote  suburbs,  became  surronnded  by  a 
dense  population,  and  the  nuisance  had  grown  intolerable  of  hay- 
ing thousands  of  sheep,  cows,  and  pigs  driven  through  crowded 
streets.  Accordingly,  a  new  market  has  at  length  been  provided. 
A  few  mUes  out  of  London  are  Cc^nhagen  Fields,  and  hexe  fif- 
teen acres  have  been  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  a  market.  The 
area  has  been  paved  with  granite,  the  whole  may  be  at  any  time 
flushed  with  water,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  railing,  and  is 
suitably  provided  with  offices.  It  will  accommodate  36,000  sheep» 
6,400  bullocks,  1,600  calves,  and  900  pigs.  On  the  13th  of  Jum 
last,  the-  place  was  opened  as  the  Great  Metropolitan  Maricet. 
Prinee  Albert  did  not  deem  the  occasion  too  humble  and  unimpor- 
tant for  his  presence.  Afler  a  drive  aroand  the  market-plaee, 
there  was  a  large  assembly  in  a  tent,  and  here  the  Prince  made  a 
short  but  sensible  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that, 
"thou^  atemoval  from  the  market  occupied  for  so  many  cen- 
turies would  necessarily  occasion  a  temporary  dislocation  of  old 
habits  and  interaets,"  **  the  excellence  of  the  new  amngements, 
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and  the  magnificenee  of  the  design,  would  be  found  eminently 
conducive  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  city  of  London." 
Probably,  when  Brighton  shall  be  surrounded  with  paved  streets 
and  long  blocks  of  dwellings,  the  scene  here  described  may  be 
repeated  by  a  removal  of  our  cattle-market  to  Waltham  or  Lex- 
ington. 

The  Sentiment  of  Reverence. — We  apprehend  that  it  is  the 
great  feebleness  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence  in  our  cold,  intel- 
lectual, Northern  European  minds  which  renders  it  so  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  idolatry.  An  English  Protestant  —  especially 
a  nonconformist  —  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  an- 
cient Jews,  God's  chosen  and  favored  people,  could  be  under  any 
temptation  to  fall  down  and  worship  stocks  and  stones.  The 
thing  is  to  him  simply  unintelligible  and  ridiculous,  —  sheer  folly 
and  wickedness.  Yes,  good  brother  Hardfacts,  it  was  very  fool* 
ish  and  very  wicked,  no  doubt.  But  depend  on  it  there  waa 
something  good  mixed  up  with  that  folly  and  sin  which  gave  the 
temptations  such  terrible  power.  That  mysterious  something 
which  dragged  them  down  on  their  knees,  spite  of  all  their  light 
and  knowledge  and  glorious  history,  and  divine  laws  and  chas- 
tenings,  before  the  quaint  and  rude  and  hideous  forms  worshipped 
by  the  heathen  world,  was  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  —  the  love 
of  worship  and  delight  in  worship  for  its  own  sake,  which  longed 
for  a  grosser,  more  tangible,  and  imaginable  object  than  the  Infi- 
nite and  Unseen  Creator ;  and  found  it  easier  to  grovel  in  the  mire, 
when  it  ought  to  have  soared  to  the  skies.  Perhaps  in  this  one 
point  our  superiority  to  the  poor  idolaters,  whom  we  despise,  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  we  imagine ;  and  our  pure,  but  cold,  re- 
ligious worship,  if  it  were  not  too  proud,  might  learn  a  lesson 
from  Popery  or  Polytheism  itself.  —  London  JEdectk  Review ^ 
July,  1866. 

The  Creed  Power.  — There  is  nothing  imaginary  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  creed  power  is  beginning  to  prohibit  the  Bible  as 
really  as  Rome  did,  though  in  a  subtler  way.  During  the  whole 
course  of  seven  years'  study,  the  Protestant  candidate  for  the 
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ministry  sees  before  him  an  unauthorized  sutement,  spiked  down 
and  stereotyped,  of  what  he  must  find  in  the  BiUe,  or  be  mar- 
tyred. And  does  any  one  acquainted  with  human  nature  need  to 
be  told  that  he  studies  under  a  tremendous  pressure  of  motive.  Is 
that  freedom  of  opinion  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free  ? 
Rome  would  have  given  that.  Every  one  of  her  clergy  might 
have  stadied  the  Bible  to  find  the  Pontifical  creed,  on  the  pain  of 
death.  Was  that Jiberty  ?  Hence  I  say,  that  liberty  of  opinion 
in  our  theological  seminaries  is  a  mere  form,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thumbscrew  of  criticism  by  which  every  original  mind  is  tortured 
into  negative  propriety.  The  whole  boasted  liberty  of  the  student 
consists  in  a  choice  of  chains,  —  a  choice  of  handcuffs,  —  whether 
he  will  wear  the  Presbyterian  handcuff,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal, or  other  Evangelical  handcufis.  Hence  it  has  now  come  to 
pass  that  the  ministry  themselves  dare  not  study  the  Bible.  Large 
portions  thereof  are  seldom  touched.  It  lies  useless  lumber ;  or 
if  they  do  study  and  search,  they  cannot  show  their  people  what 
they  find  there.  There  is  something  criminal  in  saying  anything 
new.  It  is  shocking  to  utter  words  that  have  not  the  mould  of 
age  upon  them. — Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

Providential  Mission  of  Religious  Denominations. — His- 
tory is  diviner  than  we  are  apt  to  think ;  the  wanderings  of  the 
human  spirit  after  truth  are  not  all  delusion  and  loss ;  extremes, 
however  terrible,  have  instruction  in  them  which  could  never  .oth- 
erwise be  realized  ;  and  antagonisms  of  opinion  have  displayed  or 
called  forth  a  mental  tension,  with  which  the  world  could  ill  dis- 
pense. It  has  been  the  providential  mission  of  one  party  to  main- 
tain the  validity  of  divine  autkority  in  religion ;  it  has  been  the 
mission  of  another  to  advocate  the  claims  of  reason,  and  the  light 
that  is  within  us ;  it  has  ofltimes  been  the  aim  of  a  third  to  recon- 
cile the  claims  of  the  two,  and  bring  the  Christian  world  into  har- 
mony and  peace.  By  few,  comparatively,  has  it  been  seen  that 
we  should  purchase  the  ascendency  either  of  authority  or  of  rea- 
son at  a  dear  rate  ;  yea,  that  it  were  an  unfruitful  repose  to  con- 
summate a  perfect  reconciliation  of  the  two,  before  the  fulness  of 
the  time  has  oome  ;  but  that  in  their  very  antagonism  we  have  the 
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Mciet  spring  of  xeal  progress ;  and  that,  in  Iha  eontiaoal  aepan^ 
lion  effiscted  by  the  reaMon^  we  are  marohiiig  onwards  to  aa  ever 
higher,  broader,  and  more  catholic  unity,  in  the  clear  compzeheii- 
flion  of  all  that  is  truly  implied  in  divine  mUhoritjf. «-  MoreWs 
Philosophy  of  Region. 

DfiTERIORATION   OF   THE  HuMAN   RaCR  BY  VaCCIKATIOK. A 

French  physician  has  just  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
the  **  Physical  and  Moral  Degeneration  of  the  Human  Race  caused 
by  Vaccination."  The  startling  theory  that  Jenner,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  enjoyed  the  reputatiop  of  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  humanity,  was  in  fact  the  principal  author  of 
cholera  and  a  host  of  modern  diseases,  has  been  broached  before, 
hut  without  exciting  much  attention.  Now,  however,  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Medicine  has  placed  the  subject  on  their  paper 
for  discussion. — London  Leader. 
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[Under  the  editorial  care  of  Ber.  W.  D.  Haley,  of  Alton,  Illinois, 
to  whom  all  commimicationa  for  its  pages  are  to  be  addressed.] 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
FERENCE  OF  WESTERN  UNITARIAN  CHURCH- 
ES,  HELD  IN  BUFFALO,  JUNE  13  - 16,  1855. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Western  Unitarian 
Churches  commenced  its  session  at  Bufialo,  N.  Y.,  od 
Thursday  morning,  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  Unitarian 
church.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached,  on  the 
previous  evening,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  nine  o'clock  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hos- 
mer,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  who  opened  the  ses- 
sion with  prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  devotional  exercises, 
the  President  appointed  the  following  committees;  and 
while  the  business  of  the  Conference  was  preparing^  a  short 
recess  was  taken  to  allow  an  opportunity  for  social  conver- 
sation. 

Committee  on  Members.  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant,  Rev.  W.' 
D.  Haley,  E.  C.  Sprague,  Esq. 

Committee  on  Business,  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Rev.  J. 
H.  Heywood,  U.  T.  Howe,  Esq. 

Committee  on  Finance.  Messrs.  Ward,  Levering,  and 
Merrill. 

The  Conference  being  called  to  order,  the  Committee  on 
Members  reported  that  the  following  places,  within  the 
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bounds  of  the  Conference,  were  represented  by  clerical  or 
lay  delegates  :  — St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rockford,  III.  ;  Quincy, 
III. ;  Peoria,  III. ;  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Marietta, 
Ohio  ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Jackson,  Mich. ; 
Geneva,  III. ;  Elgin,  111. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Chicago,  III. ;  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ;  Austinburg,  Ohio ;  Alton,  III. 

They  also  reported  visiting  delegates  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  the  Unitarian  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  Meadville  Divinity  School,  and 
from  the  following  places  :  —  Syracuse,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Boston,  Deerfield,  Mass. ;  San  Francisco,  California ;  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  order  of  busi- 
ness :  — 

Thursday.  —  Reports  from  the  Churches  ;  Mr.  Liver- 
more's  Report  on  Resolutions  for  Discussion. 

Friday.  —  Mr.  Shippen's  Report ;  Report  on  Sunday- 
School  Manual ;  Report  on  Antioch  College. 

Saturday.  —  Report  of  Executive  Committee  ;  Treas- 
urer's Report ;  Report  of  Committee  on  Districts ;  Choice 
of  Officers. 

The  President,  in  his  usual  felicitous  style,  and  with 
much  affection,  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  guests  who 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  join  in  this  annual 
celebration.  He  referred  to  the  time,  some  twenty-fiv^ 
years  since,  in  Boston,  when  it  was  talked  of  sending  a 
missionary  beyond  the  Hudson  River  to  the  West,  to  see  if 
there  was  in  that  section  any  opportunity  for  missionaries 
to  work  with  effect  in  promoting  the  cause.  One  was  sent, 
who  after  a  time  came  back,  and  reported  no  great  pros- 
pect of  success.  As  he  looked,  last  night  and  this  morn- 
ing, upon  the  assemblage  that  had  come  together,  he  could 
not  but  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  exhibited. 
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£.  C.  Sprague,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  laity  of  Bufialo, 
extended  a  warm  and  eloquent  invitation  to  all  who  had 
come,  to  make  themselves  happy  in  the  Buffalo  homestead 
upon  this  annual  thanksgiving  of  the  Unitarian  family. 

The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  its 
businesB  in  the  order  reported  by  the  committee. 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  CHURCHES.  ' 

R£V.  C.  A.  Staples  reported  the  church  at  Meadville,  Pa.  His 
connection  with  the  charch  commenced  eleven  months  previously, 
and  though  a  very  great  progress  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  so 
short  a  time,  yet  he  thought  he  could  discover  a  visible  growth  of  re- 
ligious life  in  the  congregation.  The  Sunday  school  was  very  pros- 
perous, numbering  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholars ;  and  much 
assistance  was  received  in  that  department  from  the  students  in 
the  Divinity  School,  who  had  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vance that  most  important  branch  of  the  church.  There  had  been 
fiAeen  additions  to  the  church  during  the  year,  but  the  congrega- 
tioo  was  not  very  largely  increased,  owing  to  removals.  ^ 

Rev.  a.  a.  Livermore  said  :  — 

The  report  from  Cincinnati  was  not  materially  different  from  that 
of  last  year.  During  the  winter  months  a  weekly  gathering  was 
held  fiN>m  house  to  house  of  the  ladies  df  the  Society,  to  make  up 
garments  for  the  Relief  Union,  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
city.  Several  hundred  of  substantial  and  useful  articles  were  thus 
provided. 

Money  raised  diuring  the  year  for  various  benevolent  objects  was 
$1,440.80.  More  of  a  social  spirit  had  been  awakened  in  the  So- 
ciety. The  old  church  had  ceased  to  be  safe  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, on  account  of  a  defective  roof.  The  Society  had  held  sevend 
meetings  preparatory  to  repairing  the  old  church  or  building  a 
new  one.  The  hope  was  to  select  a  new  site  and  erect  a  new 
edifice.  The  Society  had  ample  ability  to  do  it,  if  they  were  so 
disposed.  Such  an  enterprise  would  in  itself  be  of  great  service 
in  developing  a  social  and  religious  interest.  Worship  was  now 
held  in  a  public  hall  in  the  city. 
10  • 
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He  was  also  happy  to  state,  th^t,  in  regard  to  Pittsburg,  there 
were  two  delegates  present.  He  had  learned  that  a  strong  and 
deep  interest  was  felt  by  Unitarians  in  that  place  in  the  cause,  and 
in  reviving  the  Society,  and  had  strong  hopes  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  also  hoped  that  during  the  year  a  missionary  would  be 
sent  to  that  quarter. 

As  regards  Ohio,  he  could  say  that  accounts  were  encouraging 
and  prospects  brightening.  That  State  is  no  longer  represented 
by  a  single  bishop :  laborers  are  at  work  in  different  sections,  with 
good  effect.  He  was  happy  to  announce  that  Columbus  was  rep- 
resented by  delegates. 

Rev.  a.  D.  Mato  reported  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  December,  1853,  he  went  to  Cleveland  and  preached  three 
sermons.  Several  previous  attempts  had  been  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  Liberal  Society,  but  without  success.  When  he  arrived , 
he  found  about  two  hundred  persons  all  eager  for  the  foundation 
of  such  a  church,  and,  after  having  preached  a  third  sermon, 
$1,000  was  raised  to  establish  one.  He  commenced  his  ministry 
in  October,  with  a  congregation  of  three  hundred  persons.  On 
the  1st  of  December  he  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  to  young 
men,  the  audiences  always  being  composed  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred persons;*  His  present  congregation  consists  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  persons,  one  third  of  whom  were  Unita- 
rians, one  third  Universalists,  and  one'  third  belonged  to  no  sect, 
had  no  creed,  and  cared  for  none.  A  number,  about  twenty,  had 
not  been  inside  of  a  church  for  ten  years,  and  these  are  now  the 
most  zealous  laborers  in  the  cause.  Last  winter  the  system  of 
social  meetings  was  established,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  might  get  fully  acquainted.  A  Sabbath  school  had  also 
been  established,  now  numbering  some  fifly  scholars.  At  present 
they  have  a  very  good  place  of  worship,  and  think  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  they  will  be  able  to  build  a  church  edifice. 

Being  asked  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Unitarian  cause 
in  Northern  Ohio,  Mr.  Mayo  stated  that  throughout  that  section 
of  the  State  there  was  gradually  peering  forth  from  the  mists  of 
Orthodoxy,  which  had  enshrouded  ,tbe  Reserve,  a  most  decided 
feeling  of  disgust  at  the  intolerance  of  Calvinism,  |ind  a  desire  to 
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be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  bigotry  which  had  reigned  there  so 
long.  The  weight  which  had  so  loog  rested  upoD  the  oommonity 
was  being  gradually  removed.  So  long  had  they  been  groping 
about  in  the  fogs  of  Calvinism,  and  many  had  become  so  bewil- 
dered, that  first  some  had  taken  to  Millerism,  and  anon  to  Spirits 
nalism,  in  order  that  they  might  have  some  creed  other  than 
that  of  strailrlaced  Orthodoxy.  The  intelligent  portion  of  the 
people  were  seeking  some  liberal  ezpoeition  of  Christianity,  and 
have  it  they  would.  A  good  opening  for  a  Unitarian  chnrch  ex- 
isted at  Akron  ;  and  if  four  strong  missionaries  were  sustained  in 
Ohio,  the  field  would  be  found  fruitful  enough  to  compensate  for 
tlie  outlay. 

Rbv.  T.  M.  Moulton  of  Austinburg,  Ohio,  said  that  his  parish 
is  not  a  great  city,  or  even  a  large  village.  It  is  an  agricultural 
locality,  with  a  thickly  settled  and  intelligent  population,  mostly  of 
Connecticut  origin.  The  church  at  Austinburg  was  the  first  or 
second  established  on  the  "  Western  Reserve."  It  was  gathered 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Badger,  an  Orthodox  Congregational  missionary, 
and  remained  Calvinistic  until  about  two  years  ago,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  Unitarian  literature  by  an  ener- 
getic layman,  the  church  divided,  folly  one  half  being  Unitarian. 
This  portion  purchased  the  church,  which  had  previously  belonged 
to  an  individual.  They  had  incurred  a  debt  of  $  600  in  doing  this, 
but  had  raised  $400  for  other  purposes.  He  believed,  that,  hav- 
ing passed  the  ordeal  of  the  first  year,  the  Society  would  hereafter 
maintain  its  position,  althoogh,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first 
Unitarian  chnrch  on  the  Reserve,  efforts  were  made  to  crush  it 
They  number  from  thirty-five  to  forty  families,  and  have  a  flourish- 
ing Sunday  school,  with  a  small  library. 

Rbv.  C.  a.  Staples  reported  a  prosperous  state  of  things  at 
Jefferson,  near  Austinburg. 

N.  Ward,  Esq.  spoke  ^or  the  church  at  Marietta,  Ohio.  The 
Society  was  recently  organized  and  few  in  number.  They  were 
about  to  build  a  church  which  would  seat  five  hundred  people, 
and  when  they  could  obtain  a  minister  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
be  filled.  He  remarked  that  Marietta  was  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Ohio,  contained  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  half  a  dozen 
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Orthodox  chaiches,  and  one  Catholic  church,  he  believed.  Cal- 
vinism was  strong  there,  but  the  influences  of  Liberal  Christianity 
were  at  work.  As  an< evidence,  he  stated  that  on  many  occasions 
ministers  of  the  Orthodox  faith  had  visited  him,  proposing  compro- 
mises to  the  effect  that,  '<  if  he  would  cease  distributing  Unitarian 
tracts  and  books,  they  would  preach  no  more  sermons  against  that 
sect,"  all  of  which  propositions  he  respectfully  declined.  Last  win- 
ter he  published  a  declaration  of  his  religious  principles,  setting 
forth  his  views  in  a  most  decided  manner,  in  regard  to  the  church 
he  wished  to  establish ;  soon  after  which,  men  and  women  of  all 
sects  of  the  Orthodox  called  on  him,  and  congratulated  him,  stat- 
ing that  his  declaration  exactly  met  their  views,  and  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  join  him.  If  at  the  East  they  had  any  clergy- 
man who  had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  hoped  he  might  be  sent  out 
there.    He  would  agree  lo  take  care  of  him. 

Dr.  Eels,  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Columbus, 
was  next  called  upon,  and  remarked  that  in  that  city  there  were 
several  families  of  Unitarians  who  were  warmly  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  that  faith,  and  earnestly  desired  the  formation  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  Society  there,  and  that  they  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  one.  During  last  winter,  they  had  preaching 
every  afternoon ;  and  the  friends  intend  to  persevere  in  their  efforts 
to  form  themselves  into  a  regularly  organized  congregation. 

Rev.  T.  J.  MuMFORD  stated  that  the  church  in  Detroit  was  or- 
ganized five  years  ago.  The  infant  church  gradually  strengthened 
and  made  all  the  progress  to  be  expected,  until  it  has  gained  a 
position  of  security  beyond  the  reach  of  Calvinistic  attempts  to 
overthrow  it.  Their  church,  which,  after  great  discouragements 
from  the  loss  of  the  first  building  when  almost  completed,  they 
had  succeeded  in  erecting  free  from  debt,  contained  a  hundred  and 
twelve  pews,  of  which  eighty  were  rented.  There  are  about  five 
hundred  persons  connected  with  the  congregation.  The  morning 
attendance  usually  averages  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
evening  service  fully  five  hundred.  During  the  year,  $1,000  had 
been  raised  for  purposes  outside  of  current  expenses,  in  addi- 
tion to  $  300  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  were  thinking  of 
establishing  a  ministry  at  large,  if  a  suitable  man  coald  be  found 
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for  the  work ;  and  he  thought  horn  $600  to  $800  would  be  for- 
Dished  fur  that  object  without  any  difficulty.  During  the  year  he 
had  solemnized  six  marriages,  baptized  twelve,  attended  fifteen  fu- 
nerals, and  received  sixty-five  persons  into  the  church.  He  had 
preached  on  several  occasions  in  the  towns  about  Detroit  on  the 
Su  Clair,  and  had  bright  hopes  of  the  continued  progress  of  Lib- 
eral ChriiBtianity  in  that  section. 

Rev.  D.  a.  Russell,  being  called  upon,  reported  his  missionary 
labors  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.    Last  April  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  Unitarian  church  in  Lockport,  Iliinois.     He 
took  a  missionary  tour  through  that  section,  wiih  the  idea  of  se- 
lecting the  field  most  needing  the  services  of  the  misstonary. 
After  a  thorough  journey  through  that  portion  of  the  country, 
Kalamazoo  was  chosen  as  the  spot  deserving  of  missionary  labor. 
After  having  concluded  to  locate  in  that  place,  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  procure  a  place  of  worship.    On  the  25th  of  February 
last,  he  obtained  the  use  of  the  Fireman's  Hall,  not  very  suitable, 
but  the  only  one  to  be  had  in  the  place.     Since  that  time  he  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  with  the  progress  made  in  the  cause. 
His  largest  number  of  hearers  has  been  sixty-five.     Considering 
this  is  the  strong-hold  of  the  Baptists,  the  cause  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity continues  and  is  steadily  advancing.    Friends  have  been 
gathered  around  us,  and  our  force  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Russell  remarked,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  togeth- 
er a  Sabbath  school  numbering  thirty-five,  but  they  lacked  funds 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  library.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  find  one  copy  of  Channing's  Works  in  that  vicinity.  The 
opposition  to  that  class  of  books  prevailed  most  decidedly  in  that 
section.  The  people  had  never  heard  but  one  doctrine ;  many  of 
them  could  but  draw  the  conclusion  that  **God  was  a  most  ex- 
acting and  unreasonable  being."  These  people  were  constantly 
withdrawing  from  such  tenets,  and  are  seeking  some  more  liberal 
code  of  religious  faith. 

Quring  the  coming  year  they  hoped  to  worship  in  a  place  better 
adapted  to  the  Society. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mumford  remarked,  that  one  copy  of  Dr.  Channing's 
Works  might  be  found  in  the  Baptist  library  at  Kalamazpo. 
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Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  of  Chicago  was  next  called  upon,   and 
stated  that  at  the  Conference  last  year  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
at  the  next  Conference  he  coald  report  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  edifice ;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  sickness  prevailing-  in 
that  city  last  summer,  most  of  his  Society  left  the  country,  and 
subsequently  came  on  the  monetary  pressure,  so  that  the  en- 
terprise has  been  stopped.     Nevertheless,  the  (Society  had  con- 
cluded to  enlarge  their  present  edifice  materially.    Forty  new 
pews  are  to  be  added,  thirty-five  of  which  will  be  surely  taken. 
Mr.   Shippen  brought  with   him  an  invitation  to  the  Confer- 
ence to  meet  in  that  city  next  year.     The  Sunday  school   be 
reports  not  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  could  be  desired,  owing 
to  a  difilculty  in  getting  teachers.     He  had  adopted  the  plan  of 
administering  the  sacrament  previous  to  dismissing  the  congre- 
gation.    The  relations  existing  between  his  Society  and  those  of 
other  religious  denominations  were  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
pleasing  nature,  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  existing. 

Rev.  a.  H.  Conant  presented  the  following  report  from 
Geneva,  Illinois. 

The  regular  attendants  and  members  of  the  Society  number 
about  eighty  adults,  and  we  may  reckon  about  as  many  more 
transient  persons  who  are  occasional  attendants.  The  present 
number  of  communicants  is  forty,  of  which  twelve  have  been  add- 
ed during  the  year,  about  one  half  from  the  Sunday  school.      * 

Sunday  school  has  sixty  to  seventy-five  pupils ;  much  of  the 
interest  felt  in  the  Sunday  school  is  the  result  of  a  good  library. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Society,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  ten 
years  under  the  care  of  various  eminent  physicians  of  New  Eng- 
land, has,  in  her  absence  from  usfto  beguile  the  hours  of  loneliness 
and  suffering,  been  making  fancy  articles  for  a  fair  in  aid  of*the 
Sunday  school.  With  the  assistance  of  some  friends  whom  she 
enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  she  obtained  and  has  sent  us,  partly 
in  books,  and  the  balance  in  cash,  $  100  as  the  results  of  her  fair 
for  the  Sunday-school  library. 

Our  ladies'  sewing-circle  meets  weekly,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
social  gathering. 

Our  contribution  to  the  Western  Conference  was  made  by  col- 
lection in  the  church,  and  amounted  to  $  26.08. 
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We  are  now  about  enlarging  our  house  of  worship,  by  the  ad* 
dltion  of  twenty  feet  to  the  length,  at  a  cost  of  $  600.  Individ aals 
of  our  Society  have  contributed  generously  to  the  aid  of  Presby* 
terians  in  building  a  church ;  from  $  300  to  $  400  have  been  given 
from  oui  Society  to  this  object.  Estimating  this  with  other  con- 
tributions, something  over  $1,000,  besides  the  usual  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Society,  has  been  raised  for  religious  purposes. 

In  a  rural  district  in  the  town  of  Campton,  where  I  have 
been  preaching  a  part  of  the  time  for  two  or  three  years  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  a 
Society  has  been  recently  organized,  consisting  of  thirty  members. 
Oar  place  of  worship  is  a  school-house  in  a  grove ;  our  congrega- 
tion and  the  Society.is  composed  of  farmers  and  their  families 
from  the  surrounding  prairie,  to  most  of  whom  Unitarianism  was 
unknown  previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship. A  large  proportion  are  young  men  and  women,  who  seem 
to  take  a  warm  interest  in  oar  religious  services. 

Ray.  J.  R.  McFarlano  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  gave  an  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  church  at  Peoria  during  the  past  year. 
He  had  encountered  great  difficulties,  but  the  church  was  now  on 
a  firm  basis.  Peoria  is  a  central  and  important  position  as  regards 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  at  any  sacri- 
fice to  build  up  a  Liberal  Sociisty  there.  They  have  a  good  Sun- 
day school,  well  attended  by  scholars,  and  well  furnished  with 
teachers.  Their  prospects  were  very  encouraging,  but  they  were 
much  in  need  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship ;  they  had  purchased 
a  lot,  and  have  raised  $  2,000  towards  the  church,  and  he  earnestly 
hoped  for  assistance  from  the  wealthier  and  older  churches  in  the 
East  and  West.  He  felt  that  Peoria  was  deserving  of  our  sym- 
pathy, from  the  noble  eflforts  his  people  were  making  to  sustain 
themselves  amidst  great  antagonism.  From  its  location,  and  the 
character  of  its  population,  he  looked  for  the  most  encouraging 
results  from  any  sacrifices  that  at  the  outset  might  be  necessary. 

Rky.  .W.  D.  Haley  of  Alton  reported  the  building  of  a 
church  to  be  completed  this  autumn.  They  were  under  great 
obligations  to  the  Society  at  St.  Louis  for  its  fraternal  generosity. 
About  $  4,000  had  been  raised  for  various  purposes,  indoding  cur- 
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rent  expenses.  The  poor  had  been  cared  for  phyBicaHy  as  well  as 
spiritAally.  The  social  infloences  in  his  Society  had  been  much 
strengthened  by  monthly  assemblies  at  the  houses  of  his  parish- 
ioners, and  they  were  a  united,  harmonioos,  and  happy  people. 
In  the  region  about  Alton,  Unitarian  sentiments  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  theology  of  the  country,  and  everywhere  the  books  and 
preaching  of  Liberal  Christianity  found  a  hearty  welcome.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  labors  he  had  found  a  most  abundant 
blessing  and  compensation  in  the  softening  of  prejudices,  and 
many  now  would  greet  him  warmly,  who,  two  years  ago,  honestly 
but  erroneously  regarded  him  an  infidel  and  pestilent  fellow.  He 
could  now  thank  God  for  the  kindly  and  fraternal  sympathies  of 
the  laity  of  all  denominations  in  his  own  city,  and  he  would  most 
heartily  rejoice  if  he  could  say  as  much  for  the  clergy.  There 
was  a  church  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Alton,  for  which 
he  wished  to  ask  the  sympathy  of  the  Conference.  At  Hillsboro', 
Illinois,  a  young  brother  was  laboring  with  good  success,  and  the 
people  were  much  encouraged  by  the  hope  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
fifteen  years,  their  church,  which  is  built  and  paid  for,  would 
again  be  filled  with  eager  listeners  to  the  pure  Gospel.  In  con- 
clusion, he  invited  the  Conference  to  hold  its  next  session  at 
Alton,  assuring  them  of  a  homely  but  hearty  welcome. 

The  hour  having  arrived,  the  Conference  adjourned  till 
3  o'clock. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  Conference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  After 
being  called  to  order, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  reported  the 
continued  prosperity  of  that  church.  I)uring  the  year  much  ben- 
efit had  been  derived  from  weekly  evening  meetings  for  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Report  of  Judge  Pirtle,  presented  at  the 
last  session,  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  Louisville, 
and  much  good  had  been  done  by  it ;  and  the  subsequent  con- 
troversies in  books  and  newspapers  had  been  very  beneficial. 
He  thought  Unitarianism  was  suited  to  all  classes,  and  ought  not 
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to  be  eyen  theozetically  limited  to  the  intellectual  and  refined.  It 
was  good  foi  the  common  people,  and  ought  to  be  addressed  to 
them  as  well  as  to  others.  Unitarianism  was  not  a  system  of 
Degations,  for  it  only  negatived  what  was  false  and  supplanted 
the  Grospel  truth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  being  absent,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  at 
St.  liouis  was  reported  by  S.  A.  Rahlitt,  Esq.,  as  follows :  — 

General  Omdithn.  —  The  Society  continues  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  last  year.  The  congregation  is  perhaps  a  little  lar- 
ger, and  but  few  seats  are  now  for  rent.  Religions  interest  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  sustained. 

Qmanmiamts. — There  have  been  added  to  the  number,  from 
May  1st,  1854,  to  May  1st,  1855,  thirty-six  members  of  the 
ehnich.  The  number  of  deaths,  four.  Nearly  all  of  the  addi- 
tions have  becQ  young  persons. 

JBaptisms.  —  There  have  been  twenty-two  infants  or  young 
chUdren  baptized,  and  ten  adults. 

Marriages,  —  Twelve  couples  have  been  united  in  matrimony. 

Deaths,  —  The  number  of  deaths  '  in  the  Society  has  been 
thirty-five,  of  which  eighteen  were  young  children.  Only  five 
adults  could  be  considered  as  strictly  members  of  the  Society. 
The  rest  were  incidentally  brought  under  my  care. 

Wednesday  Eoening  EeUgiaus  Meetings  have  been  regularly 
continued  from  October  Ist  to  May  Ist.  The  attendance  has 
averaged  fiily  to  sixty ;  a  great  deal  of  interest  manifested. 

BiMe  Class  for  Ladies.  — Tlus  was  commenced  November  1st, 
and  continued  to  May.  Every  Saturday  afternoon.  Attendance, 
twenty-five  to  thirty. 

Sunday  School.  —  This  is  in  very  good  condition,  and  numbers 
twenty-nine  teachers,  male  and  female,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  scholars,  —  seventy-eight  boys  and  ninety-six  girls ; 
an  infant  class  of  about  thirty-five  children  has  been  formed. 

Music.  —  This  is  as  good  as  it  well  can  be.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  choir  are  members  of  the  church,  and  it  is  very 
rare  for  any  one  of  them  to  be  absent.  I  have  known  six  or  seven 
months  to  occur  without  a  single  absence.  I  think  that,  on  the 
average,  we  have  the^best  church  music  that  I  ever  heard. 
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Oiaritable  Association, — By  the  oTg^anization  of  the  charch, 
every  memher  is  also  a  member  of  a  charitable  association,  with 
which  all  persons  in  the  congregation  may  co-operate.  It  has 
this  year  (October,  1854)  re-established  a  Ministry  at  Large, 
nikdei  care  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Ward,  and  has  been  very  active. 
ThroughoQt  the  winter,  from  October  to  April,  the  office  of  the 
association  was  open  daily  for  supply  of  the  poor  and  to  give 
them  work;  three  hundred  and  four  families,  comprising  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  individuals,  received  assistance. 

An  Industrial  School,  chiefly  for  boys,  has  been  established  as 
part  of  the  <*  Ministry  at  Large  "  operations.  The  average  at- 
tendance is  now  about  fifty-five,  from  the  poorest  families  in  the 
city.  Dinner  is  given  to  the  children  every  day.  This  school  is 
taught  by  Mrs.  Plummer,  and  is  under  the  general  care  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Ward. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer  stated  that,  without  marked  changes,  there 
was  a  continuance  of  growth  and  interest  in  the  church  at  Buffalo. 
The  Sabbath  school  numbered  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children,  being  more  prosperous  than  it  had  been  for 
years.  The  Society  had  raised  $  2,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  its  maintenance.  The  poor  had  been  greatly  as- 
sisted, and  Bible  classes  formed. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Fowler  stated  that  the  church  in  Jackson,  Michi- 
gan, kept  its  visibility.  The  congregation  improved  in  numbers ; 
the  church  numbers  forty  members,  and  a  good  Sunday  school  is 
established. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke  of  Boston  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
church  at  Milwaukie.  A  minister  was  greatly  needed  there, 
and  if  one  was  settled  he  would  in  time  be  able  to  raise  an  influ- 
ential and  prosperous  parish. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bond,  who  has  lately  returned  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  via  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity at  those  distant  outposts. 

Rev.  S.  J.  May  said  he  was  unable  to  define  the  bound- 
ary between  the  East  and  West,  but  remarked  that  he  was 
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happy  to  be  here.  He  stated  that  ten  yean  sinee  he  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  church  of  which  he  is  now  pas* 
tor.  In  less  than  two  years  the  church  was  destroyed  by 
a  tornado.  He  then  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
missionary  labors  in  that  vicinity  during  the  interval  of  the 
construction  of  a  new  edifice.  His  Society  was  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition,  and  out  of  debt.  He  had,  since  his 
residence  in  Syracuse,  succeeded  in  circulating  about  two 
hundred  copies  of  Dr.  Channing's  works. 

This  closed  the  verbal  reports.  From  the  communica- 
tions of  churches  whose  delegates  were  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent, the  Secretary  presents  the  following  extracts. 

Dixon,  III. — The  following  communication  was  received 
from  Rbv.  L.  C.  Kelsey,  pastor  of  the  church :  — 

'*  Dixon  is  a  point  which  has  formerly  been  within  the  sphere 
of  Brother  Conant's  nuBsionary  labors.  Through  his  pexaeTsi^ 
ance  the  seed  was  sown,  and  by  his  energy  the  germ  started,  which 
is  now  bearing  fruit.  I  commenced  my  labors  here  the  first  of  last 
October.  After  continuing  two  months,  we  called  a  meeting  for 
organization.  At  this  meeting  only  six  persons  were  present, 
and  with  this  number  we  organized  the  First  Unitarian  Congregft- 
tbnal  Society  in  Dixon.  During  the  winter,  it  was  sometimes 
very  difScult  to  tell  whether  we  had  vitality  enough  to  live  or  not. 
But  as  spring  opened,  a  new  life  seemed  to  run  through  our  So- 
ciety, and  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  not  die^  but  live  and 
prosper.  We  now  number  in  our  Society  twenty,  and  among 
them  are  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  the 
place.  The  average  number  of  oar  congregation  this  spring  has 
been  about  seventy,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  principal 
thing  which  we  now  need  to  insure  constant  progress  as  a  society 
is  a  permanent  place  of  our  own  for  worship.  Feeling  this  great 
need,  the  members  of  the  Society  have  recently  been  taking 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  erect  a  church. 
About  one  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  subscribed,  and 
about  one  thousand  more  wOl  be  needed  to  erect  a  small  and  neat 
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house,  which  will  meet  the  present  demand.  We  shall  probably 
be  able  to  raise  our  subscription  to  about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
For  the  balance  we  rely  upon  foreign  aid." 

Keokuk,  Iowa.  —  The  following  is  from  the  trustees  of 
the  church  in  Keokuk  :  — 

**  One  year  ago  last  October,  a  few  friends  of  Liberal  Christian- 
ity in  this  city,  of  various  shades  of  religious  belief,  united  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  themselves  into  a  Unitarian  sodety  for  the 
support  of  public  worship.  By  the  aid  of  this  Conference,  they 
were  enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  Rev.  L.  Whitney  as  their 
preacher,  who  has  continued  his  labors  with  them  to  the  present 
time. 

<*  Our  services  were  at  first  held  in  a  large  public  hall  (now 
turned  into  a  theatre),  but  for  the  last  year  we  have  met  in  an 
upper  room  over  the  store  of  one  of  our  members.  Though  our 
congregations  have  been  fluctuating  in  numbers,  the  permanent 
attendance  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  varies  from  fifly 
to  one  hundred,  —  being  as  many  as  can  be  comfortably  seated  in 
the  room.  We  have  thirty-one  subscribers  for  the  support  of 
preaching :  perhaps  twenty-five  of  them  are  heads  of  families. 
Our  Sabbath  school  is  small,  and  we  have  found  it  difificult  to 
keep  up  the  interest  and  secure  the  attendance  of  teachers  and 
scholars.  Some  other  schools  offer  prizes  for  regular  attendance 
and  bringing  in  more  scholars.  This  plan  secures  numbers, 
though  we  have  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  and  have 
not  resorted  to  any  such  policy. 

''  Our  ladies,  during  the  past  winter,  formed  a  society  for  the 
help  of  the  poor  among  us,  and  have  done  much  good,  not  only  in 
supplying  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  but  by  personal  visitation,  ad- 
vice, and  sympathy.  Our  choir  of  singers,  though  small,  is  said 
to  be  the  best  in  the  place ;  always  found  in  their  places  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  have  lately,  at  their  own  expense  mostly,  supplied 
thefaiselves  with  a  fine  musical  instrument.  We  have  all  of  the 
elements  of  a  permanent,  energetic,  growing  society ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  ^ur  chief  need  in  order  to  outward  prosperity 
is  a  suitable  place  of  worship.    Having  received  some  assurance 
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of  aid  from  abroad,  we  have  began  tbe  work  in  eaneet  at  home. 
We  have  now  on  oar  anbacription  paper  over  four  tbooaand  dol- 
lars snbachbed ;  and  bope  to  raise  aome  bundreda  more  among 
OUT  own  citizens.  We  baye  bargained  for  a  central  lot,  and  only 
await  the  assurance  that  we  shall  be  able  to  finish,  in  order  to 
commence  a  permanent  stone  stmctnre,  costing  ten  thoasand  dol- 
lars, —  a  boilding  worthy  of  our  cause  and  growing  population. 
We  think  that  no  one  acquamted  ^ith  the  rapid  growth  and  com- 
mercial advantages  of  our  place  would  consider  thu  an  extrava- 
gant or  mistaken  policy. 

'*  During  the  past  six  years,  we  have  increased  from  a  popula- 
tion of  one  thoasand  to  six  thousand  aouls.  Situated  at  ^e  foot 
of  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  for  half  of  the  season  we 
are  practically  at  the  head  of  navigation ;  and  the  place  is  known 
as  the  <  Gate  City.*  This  is  the  natural  outlet  of  tbe  Des 
Moines  Valley,  one  of  tbe  richest  and  most  populous  in  the  West ; 
and  its  vast  trade  for  two  hundred  miles  inland  now  centres  here. 
To  say  nothing,  then,  of  the  wants  of  our  present  population,  the 
prospect  is  that  in  a  few  years  such  a  house  would  be  filled  by 
immigration  alone. 

"  The  only  aid  which  we  have  thus  far  received  from  our 
friends  is  a  donation  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  books  from  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  We  shall  dispose  of  most  of 
them  in  our  own  vicinity,  and  hope  for  further  grants,  so  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  supply  other  parts  of  our  great  State  with  the 
only  and  perhaps  the  best  missionaries  which  we  are  at  present 
able  to  send  out.  During  the  past  few  days,  by  personal  applica- 
tion, our  pastor  has  sold  thirty  copies  of  Channing's  Works  to 
persons  who  will  read  them.  During  the  summer  months  he  pro- 
poses visiting  the  principal  towns  in  the  State,  to  put  them  into 
general  circulation  among  our  professional  and  reading  men.  If 
by  this  means  one  thousand  dollars  could  be  raised  towards  build- 
ing the  first  Unitarian  house  of  worship  in  tbe  great  State  of 
Iowa,  how  could  the  books  be  disposed  of  to  better  advantage?* 

*'  Who  can  tell  how  many  minds  would  thus  be  enlightened 
and  cheered,  how  many  troubled  hearts  comforted,  how  many 
souls  saved,  how  many  new  societies  raised  up  from  the  good 
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seed  thus  broadly  scattered  over  this  virgin  soil  ?  Will  not  our 
sister  churches  (not  more  known  for  wealth  than  liberalit}()  help 
us  in  this  our  day  of  necessity  ?  so  that  by  the  coming  autumn  we 
may  be  enabled  to  dedicate  the  first  Unitarian  house  of  worship  in 
Iowa  to  the  '  One  only  living  and  true  God  '  ? 

«  We  are  compelled  still  to  ask  your  aid  for  the  support  of  the 
Grospel  amongst  us.  Our  pastor  is  without  property,  or  a  home ; 
and,  from  the  high  prices  of  rents  and  living  at  the  present  time, 
has  barely  a  support  from  our  subscriptions  and  the  funds  of  the 
Conference.  With  the  house  completed,  our  Society  enlarged, 
and  means  of  support  increased,  it  would  be  our  wish  to  repay  to 
those  in  like  circumstances  more  than  all,  with  interest." 

QuiNCY,  III.  —  A  lady  delegate  from  Quincy  presented 
the  following  Report :  — 

'*  As  this  Society  has  been  reported  in  the  three  previous  ses- 
sions of  this  Conference,  its  early  history  is  probably  familiar  to 
most  of  you ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  give  it  a  brief  notice,  and  also  to 
give  some  account  of  the  religious  condition  of  Quincy  when  our 
first  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Moore,  came  among  us. 

*^  Fifteen  years  ago  last  winter,  protracted  meetings  were  held 
in  all  our  Protestant  churches  from  the  Episcopalians  to  the  Mor- 
mons, and  much  credit  is  due  to  our  citizens  for  their  energy  and 
perseverance  in  their  cause.  They  were  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  no  labor  was  spared  in  scattering  the  seeds  of 
their  peculistr  faith  in  our  new  soil ;  and  had  it  been  the  good  seed, 
it  would  have  ere  this  produced,  not  only  a  hundred,  but  a  thou- 
sand fold.  But  the  following  winter,  an  enemy,  as  they  believed j 
came  and  sowed  tares,  and  they  thought  it  not  best  to  let  both 
grow  together  tiU  harvest,  but  to  set  to  work  and  root  them  up. 
At  length  it  was  concluded  that  the  Unitarian  minister  was  an 
excellent  man,  that  his  Society  were  a  very  good  people,  they 
really  pitied  them,  and  thought  they  were  sincerely  in  an  error ; 
and  as  we  had  indeed  taken  a  very  modest  stand,  they  ceased  to 
fear  our  influence.  After  six  years  of  solitary  labor,  our  beloved 
pastor,  who  was  faithful  over  a  few  things,  was  taken  into  the  joy 
of  his  Lord.    He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.    De  Lange,  who  was 
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with  U8  about  two  yean,  and  he  (Mr.  De  Langa)  was  aooeeeded 
by  ReY.  William  A.  Fuller,  who  resigned  his  charge  about  one 
year  since. 

**  Daring  these  ministrations,  oar  Society  was  ahnoet  station- 
ary. Sanday  after  Sunday  have  we  looked  earnestly  at  oar 
church-door,  hoping  to  see  some  new  ftces,  bat  were  as  often  di»> 
appointed.  These  men  were  faithful  and  devoted  to  their  work, 
but  the  Orthodox  were  constantly  working  agamst  them  by  series 
of  meetings  and  other  influences,  rendering  theirs  a  diseonraging 
work. 

'^  A  few  months  since,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Billings,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  came  to  us,  and  has  been  engaged  to  be  oar  muuster  for 
the  present,  and  he  may  in  truth  be  called  a  theological  Ishmael- 
ite.  He  has  taken  a  fearless  and  independent  stand,  not  on  the 
defenslYe,  but  the  offensiye  side,  holding  up  the  popular  theology 
of  the  place  in  all  its  glaring  deformities.  This  course,  although 
it  might  not  be  thought  the  wisest  in  all  cases,  has  proved  by  its 
results  to  be  what  was  needed  in  ours.  He  is  awakening  thought 
among  the  young,  and,  like  the  leaven  hid  in  the  meal,  is  pro- 
ducing an  influence  felt  through  the  community.  Other  denomi- 
nations greatly  fear  his  power,  but  are  obliged  to  respect  him. 
He  lectured  before  the  Toung  Men's  Association  from  the  Pres- 
byterian pulpit,  was  invited  to  perform  the  devotional  ezeicises  at 
the  meeting  of  the  County  Bible  Society,  and  is  the  ablest  cham- 
pion for  temperance  amongst  our  clergy.  Last  December,  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  we  have 
had  the  great  gratification  of  seeing  our  house  filled,  and  in  one 
instance  many  had  to  go  away  for  want  of  a  place,  not  only  to 
sit,  but  to  stand. 

'  "  The  congregations  are  of  the  most  intelligent  dass  of  our 
citizens,  many  of  them  young  men,  almost 'ready  to  give  up  all 
faith  in  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  absurdities  with  which  they 
had  heard  it  presented. 

<'  Our  Sunday  school  numbered  twelve  at  its  commencement. 
We  have  now  eighty-one  scholars  on  the  roll,  fifty-seven  being 
the  average  number  since  January  Ist  of  this  year. 

*<  The  Society  have  raised  about  one  thousand  dollars  this  year, 
part  of  which  will  go  to  pay  a  debt  of  the  church. 
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*'  I  might  say  mnoh  more,  bat  must  not  ibrget  that  it  will  interest 
others  less  than  myself.  Feeling  a  little  sensitive  aboat  having 
our  Society  remain  in  obscurity  when  others  are  speaking  so  en- 
eonragingly  of  their  prospects,  I  have  made  out  this  account, 
unworthy  the  name  of  report,  and  having  repeated  assuraooes 
both  from  the  East  and  the  West  of  your  sympathy,  I  rejoice 
in  those  assurances,  and  shall  rejoice  greatly  in  bearing  them  to 
our  friends.  Some  have  expressed  anxiety  on  our  account,  but  I 
think  we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  there  are  earnest  hearts  there,  and 
were  we  to  be  deprived  of  a  minister,  I  do  not  know  but  we 
would  go  to  the  church  and  sit  and  look  at  each  other  rather  than 
give  up  our  meeting." 

RocKFORD,  III. — From  Rockford  the  following  was 
received  from  Rev.  J.  Murray. 

*'  Mr.  Windsor  left  early  in  the  spring  of  1854.  From  that 
time  till  the  following  October,  the  church  was  without  preaching. 
A  few  lay  services  only  were  held.  During  that  interval,  I  re- 
ceived and  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  six  months.  For 
some  four  years  they  owned  and  used  a  small  frame  building, 
rather  uninviting  in  appesrance.  They  commenced  to  build  a 
new  church  about  a  year  ago.  According  to  contract,  it  should 
have  been  completed  in  October  last.  On  the  faith  of  that,  the 
old  house  was  sold,  and  had  to  be  given  up  in  November.  The 
new  one  not  being  ready,  we  obtained  a  school-room,  in  which  we 
held  our  meetings  through  the  winter.  It  was  unattractive  and 
uncomfortable.  People  really  interested  attended  very  faithfully, 
but  we  did  not  of  course  attract  many  strangers.  Before  the 
expiration  of  my  six  months'  engagement,  I  received  and  accepted 
a  unanimous  invitation  to  remain  a  year. 

''  Our  new  church  was  at  last  finished,  and  was  dedicated  on  the 
18th  day  of  April.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Rush  R. 
Shippen  of  Chicago.  I  was  ordained  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  A  considerable  number  of  brethren  joined  us  from  distant 
posts,  and  altogether  we  had  a  time  long  to  be  remembered  here. 

*'  Our  church  is  small,  but  very  tasteful.  The  material  of  which 
it  is  built  is  a  beautiful  cream-colored  stone.    The  style  is  Grothic, 
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—  plain,  bnt  yery  beautiful  in  its  ttiDpliehy.  The  inude  wood- 
work, tiie  pulpit,  pews,  and  open  loof,  are  grained  in  imitation  of 
oak.  The  windows  hxve  stained  glassi  The  ehaneel  or  pulpit 
recess  is  very  large,  and  corered  with  a  rich  Bmssels  carpet.  The 
other  furnishings  are  appropriate  and  tasteihl.  The  beauty  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  is  largely  owing  to  the  generosity  of  oar 
church  in  Chicago.  Oor  friends  there  sent  us  two  splendid 
massiTe  chandeliers,  pulpit  and  gallery  lamps,  a  fine  pulpit  soft, 
and  Bible.  The  church  seats  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
contains  sixty  pews.  The  entire  cost  wi]l  be  about  $  8|000.  The 
pews  are  rented,  none  are  sold. 

"  When  I  came  here,  I  found  the  congregation  very  small. 
Through  the  winter  I  think  they  did  not  aTorage  over  fifty  per- 
sons. Since  we  entered  our  new  church,  they  must  have  averaged 
full  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  sixty  pews,  fifty  are  abeady 
rented,  induding  all  the  best  and  highest-priced  ones.  * 

'^  We  have  just  commenced  a  nice  little  Sunday  school,  with 
about  thirty  children.  Through  the  winter  I  have  had  a  very 
interesting  social  Bible  class,  and  the  ladies  have  a  good  sewing 
society. 

"  Altogether  I  am  greatly  encouraged^  and  exceedingly  weU 
satisfied  with  my  field  of  labor.  I  know  none  East  or  West  more 
attractive  to  me.  It  has,  of  course,  difiiculties  and  discourage- 
ments like  every  other.  But  the  Society  has  now  an  excellent 
nucleus,  and  I  think  the  material  of  a  good,  earnest,  liberal  chureh 
is  here  and  coming.  I  doubt  not  that  earnest  and  fidthfnl  labor 
will  call  it  out,  and  organize  it.  May  God  bless  me  in  the  en- 
deavor." 

Eanzas. — Rev.  H.  B.  Bubgess  writes  as  follows  from 
Topeka,  K.  T. 

'<  By  unanimous  invitation  of  the  people  here,  I  was  invited  to 
preach  one  half  of  the  time  with  them ;  which  I  have  more  than 
done,  as  my  colleague,  living  at  a  distance,  has  often  disappointed. 
I  have  found  friends,  and  those  who  seem  to  hear  with  interest 
The  books  from  the  East  did  not  arrive  till  about  a  month  since, 
and'then  very  much  damaged  from  wet.    Some  I  have  sold,  and 
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otheirs  I  have  givea  a  <  oncait.'  Perhaps  they  will  be  heard 
from. 

<<  My  own  shanty,  made  of  green  boards,  which  was  soon  well 
yentilated,  has  been  our  plaoe  of  worship  when  too  cold  for  the 
grove  to  serve  us  through  the  winter  and  early  spring.  We  now 
meet  in  a  boarding-hall.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  all 
together  in  one  society  for  the  present,  but  the  tocsin  has  been 
sounded  by  Orthodox  brothers,  that  '  total  depravity  and  its  kin- 
dred doctrines  are  vital  to  true  piety,'  and  I  think  separate  meet- 
ings will  be  the  result. 

'<  Should  we  think  it  best  to  organize,  we  should  soon  num- 
ber twenty-five  at  the  least,  perhaps  more.  The  largest  part  of 
these  are  young  men  of  worth.  We  have  talked  about  a  place 
of  worship,  and  think  that,  for  a  respectable  house,  we  can  raise 
$1,000  and  a  lot  free.  But  the  result  will  depend  upon  our 
friends  for  the  present.  If  we  can  have  a  house,  this  is  the  field 
of  labor ;  if  not,  perhaps  an  itinerant  system  would  be  better,  as 
all  the  ministers  lodge  about  the  towns." 

The  next  is  from  Rev.  W.  Bradley,  Belvidere,  III. 

"  Our  cause  is  progressing  here,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  we 
could  wish,  and  certainly  not  as  rapidly  as  we  expect  it  will  when 
our  house  of  worship  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  now  contracted  for, 
and  is  to  be  finished  next  November.  It  is  a  small  house,  thirty* 
six  by  forty-six  feet.  It  is  to  be  well  finished,  and  have  a  belfry. 
This  is  small,  but  large  enough  for  our  present  wants.  When 
finished,  our  church  property  will  be  worth  some  $  3,000.  Some 
$2,000  of  this  we  have  on  subscription,  and  expect  to  raise 
among  ourselves  some  $  400  or  $  500  more.  Our  friends  in  Bos- 
ton, for  our  encouragement,  have  sent  us  $  200.  So,  if  we  succeed 
in  getting  $  500  more  among  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  house  without  much  trouble.  Our  people  here,  (only 
about  twenty  members  in  the  church,)  have  been  doing  nobly  in 
the  meeting-house  matter,  and  of  course  I  expect  will  support,  or 
almost  support  me,  as  soon  as  the  church  is  finished." 
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The  reports  from  the  churches  having  been  disposed  of, 
R^y.  A.  A.  LiYERMORE  moved,  ^'That  the  brethren 
present  from  the  *  Christian  denomination'  be  invited  to 
take  part  in  our  deliberations,''  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  the  same  invitation  be  extend- 
ed to  the  officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
and  of  the  Unitarian  Association  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik, 
and  also  to  all  delegates  from  Unitarian  churches  without 
the  bounds  of  the  Conference.  This  was  also  passed  unan- 
imously. 

On  motion,  the  Conference  adjourned. 

The  Collation. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  delegates  were  invited  to  par- 
take of  a  sumptuous  collation,  furnished  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Buffalo  congregation.  The  Secretary  is  indebted  for  the 
following  report  to  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

'^  The  Conference  assembled  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  Amer- 
ican Hall,  to  enjoy  one  of  those  peculiar  seasons  of  social  relig- 
ious communion  for  which  this  body  is  peculiarly  distinguished. 
The  ladies  of  Dr.  Hosmer's  Society  had  exerted  themseWes  to 
the  utmost  (judging  by  the  effect)  to  make  the  scene  of  festivity 
worthy  of  those  who  were  to  enjoy  it.  An  elegant  and  bountiful 
repast,  decorated  with  flowers,  occupied  the  table,  at  which  over 
four  hundred  persons,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sat  down.  After 
grace  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  a  welcome  of  heartfelt  and  simple  elo- 
quence was  given,  in  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  Society,  by  N.  P. 
Sprague,  Esq.  He  recounted  the  humble  beginning  of  the  Unita- 
rian Society  in  this  city,  dwelt  on  the  day  of  small  things,  and 
then,  with  Christian  exultation,  pointed  to  the  great  tree  which 
had  sprung  from  that  smallest  of  all  seedff.  He  heartily  welcomed 
the  brethren  from  the  West  and  the  East  to  the  homes  and  hearts 
of  the  church  in  Buflfalo,  and  to  the  enjoyment,  first  of  the  provis- 
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ion  which  had  been  made  fot  the  bodies,  and  then  of  that  inrhich 
God  would  undoubtedly  provide  for  the  souls  of  the  assembly. 

"  After  a  half-hour  given  to  the  feast  of  &t  things,  Dr.  Hosmer, 
who  acted  as  the  assistant  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  evening,  called 
up  Rev.  Mr.  Heywood,  of  Louisville,  as  the  representative  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Ohio. 

'*  Mr.  Heywood  responded  in  a  speech  full  of  feeling  and  beauty, 
in  which  he  struck  the  key-note  of  eloquence,  which  was  not  lost 
through  three  hours  of  earnest  and  rapid  utterance,  maintained  by 
nearly  a  dozen  successive  speakers.  He  said  that  his  own  church 
in  Louisville  would,  out  of  all  men,  choose  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Buffalo  as  the  genial  boud  of  union  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  He  recounted  an  affecting  instance  of  religious  conver- 
sion, produced  by  Dr.  Hosmer's  preaching,  upon  an  accidental 
hearer,  who  had  entered  his  church  under  the  influence  of  a 
timid  curiosity ;  and  ended  with  a  tribute  of  afl^tionate  reverence 
for  his  character  and  influence  as  a  Western  pioneer  of  Liberal 
Christianity. 

«  Dr.  Hosmer  then  called  up  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood  of  New  York,  as 
the  spiritual  magician  who  had  converted  milestones  and  hearth- 
stones into  bread,  —  a  bread  which  left  all  the  people  always  ask- 
ing for  *  more.' 

"  Mr.  Osgood  replied  in  a  speech  of  finished  elegance,  in  which 
he  showed  the  tendencies  of  this  counti^,  under  liberal  religions 
influence,  to  a  true  social  refinement.  He  presented  life  as  the 
great  achievement  of  American  art.  Right,  manly,  pure,  holy 
living  was  the  fine  art  of  America,  to  which  all  the  other  arts, 
music  and  painting,  were  to  be  purely  auxiliary.  Italy  was  the 
mausoleum  of  civilization ;  America,  the  livingflower  of  civiliza- 
tion. Business  itself  was  to  be  converted  here  into  piety,  and 
our  earnest  and  strong  practical  men  were  to  become  the  best 
friends  of  religion.  God  would  never  be  content  with  the  divorce 
of  duty  and  beauty,  of  action  and  grace,  of  the  practical  and  the 
ideal.  The  strength  of  Niagara  was  spanned  virith  the  beauty 
of  the  rainbow,  whose  violet  represented  the  tenderness  of 
woman,  its  red  ray  the  force  of  man.  Even  the  Suspension 
Bridge  had  stolen,  in  its  iron  utiUty,  a  grace  from  the  rainbow, 
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and  merely  inyerted  its  arch,  —  its  ends  point  to  heaTen  in  the 
bridge,  to  earth  in  the  bow.  Mr.  Osgood  concluded  in  a  storm  of 
applaase. 

"  Dr.  Hosmer  then  called  up  the  effident  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Society,  asking  if  we  got  such  a  speech  oat  of  mile- 
stones, what  might  we  not  expect  from  Mies. 

"  Dr.  Miles  replied  in  an  instrnctive  and  dignified  speech,  in 
which  he  rebutted  the  statement  sometimes  made,  that  Unitarian- 
ism  was  d3ring  out  He  allowed  that  the  sect  was  not  rapidly  in- 
creasbg ;  but  maintained  that  the  sentiments  it  represents  were 
only  the  more  difTusiye  on  that  account.  He  showed,  from  the 
concessions  of  other  denominations,  that  no  sect  in  this  oonntry 
was  increasing.  The  day  of  sects  was  over ;  the  day  of  principles 
had  come.  The  seeming  growth  of  Orthodox  Societies  in  the 
West  was  the  mere  transference  of  numbers  ftom  the  f^ast,  and 
what  was  gained  in  one  place  was  lost  in  another ;  or  it  was  the 
inhentanoe  of  antiquated  opinion,  the  children  following  in  their 
fathers'  footsteps.  The  encouraging  circumstance  about  our  fidth 
was  the  deyelopment  of  its  central  principles.  Orthodox  growth 
was  the  traditional  allegiance  of  numbers  to  a  dying  system ; 
Unitariao  growth,  the  flowering  out  of  new  and  fresh  couTictioir. 
He  qnoted  Dr.  Stearns's  definition  of  Congregationalism  in  an 
Orthodox  assembly,  and  adopted  it  as  a  noble  account  of  Unita- 
nanism.  It  could  not  be  defined,  only  because  it  was  too  large 
^d  high  and  deep,  and  had  hold  upon  the  infinite  and  unseen. 

"  Dr.  Hosmer  next  called  up  Rot.  Mr.  Livermore  of  Cincinnati, 
who  declared  his  high  enjoyment  of  '  this  mutual  admiration  so- 
<^eiy ' ;  he  defended  it,  but  was  clearly  aiming  to  chasten  and  con- 
fine the  self-admiration  which  grew  out  of  the  joyousness  of  the 
occasion  by  seyeral  hints  for  improvement.    Mr.  Livermore  dwelt 
Qpon  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Unitarianism,  and  thought  it  a  fin- 
ished and  capacious,  a  warm  and  beautiful  house  to  live  and  to 
die  in. 
"  Mr.  Hosmer  then  called  out  Rev.  Mr.  Mumford  of  Detroit,  as 
I    the  man  of  all  others  least  likely  to  be  straitened  in  himself,  though 
he  came  from  the  City  of  the  Straito. 
"Rev.  Mr.  Mumford  beamed  with  mingled  pathos  and  humor 
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through  a  short  but  most  effective  speech.  He  complained,  above 
ally  of  the  want  of  old  men  in  Western  churches ;  said  he  often 
feared  he  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  invented  Unitaiian- 
ism  himself,  if  he  could  not  produce  some  old  man  or  woman  whjo 
entertained  his  sentiments.  He  begged  that  some  venerable  person 
should  be  ordained  to  represent  the  age  of  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation, and  that  his  duty  should  be  simply  to  come  out  and  sit  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  young  preachers  in  the  West,  to  demonstrate 
the  oldness  and  dignity  of  their  opinions,  and  nominated  Deacon 
Grelee  of  Boston  to  the  office,  a  proposition  seconded  with  the 
heartiest  sympathy  and  applause.  Deacon  Greele  may  be  expect- 
ed, we  think,  afler^uch  a  call. 

'<  The  chairman  now  summoned  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  who  re- 
sponded in  a  speech  of  contagious  humor.  He  charged  Dr.  Hos- 
mer  vnth  larceny,  in  claiming  the  paternity  of  so  many  of  the 
Western  ministers.  He  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  the  very  old- 
est of  them  himself.  He  had  come  to  that  country  twenty-three 
years  ag9»  and  he  remembered  when  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  came  to  him 
for  advice  about  coming  West.  He  counselled  him  to  come ;  and 
he  was  his  oldest  son.  Dr.  Hosmer  himself  was  only  his  second 
boy ;  for  he,  too,  had  advised  with  him,  as  an  experienced  West- 
em  man,  when  about  to  embark  his  ministerial  fortune  in  the 
West.  As  for  Mr.  Mumford,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  the  rest,  why, 
they  were  only  his  little  boys.  Mr.  Clarke  then  changed  his  tone, 
and  went  on  to  speak  of  the  office  and  mission  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity ;  he  wished  it  would  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
but  let  God  do  with  it  what  lie  willed  ;  that  it  would  be  faithful 
to  its  aim,  idea,  origin,  and  capacity.  It  originated  in  a  cold, 
calm,  clear,  intellectual  earnestness,  —  protesting  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  reason  from  religion.  But  it  was  to  eventuate  in  the 
flowering  of  a  warm,  genial  fertility,  watered  from  the  snowy 
height  of  thought,  on  which  its  original  life  was  throned.  Al- 
ready it  had  vindicated  itself  in  the  various  political,  social,  intel- 
lectual, spiritual  reforms  that  had  sprung  from  it ;  this  cold,  in- 
tellectual system  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  peace  movement 
in  Dr.  Worcester ;  of  the  antislavery  movement,  in  Dr.  Chan- 
ning;  of  educational  reform,  in  Horace  Mann ;  of  hospitals  for  the 
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insane,  in  Miss  IHx ;  and  the  only  gleam  of  light  and  beauty  in 
the  disastrous  Crimean  war  gleamed  fiom  the  loving  and  heroie 
sool  of  Florence  Nightingale,  an  English  Unitarian.  He  com- 
pared its  inflaence  to  that  of  the  snows,  glaciers,  and  avalanches 
of  the  Alps,  melting  under  Grod's  light  into  streams  which  make 
the  green,  fertile,  and  lovely  valleys  of  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

<<  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  of  Brattle  Street,  followed.  Dr.  Hosmer 
said  he  preached  in  a  church  into  which  the  enemy  had  sent  a 
cannon-ball,  but  it  stuck  in  the  wall,  and  eonld  never  get  in. 
Nobody  wondered,  who  remembered  the  preachers  of  that  chinch, 
—  Buckminster,  Palfrey,  Lothrop. 

<<  Dr.  Lothrop  said  he  had  travelled  so  far  that  day,  to  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Meadville,  Sandwich  Islands,  that  he 
did  not  think  he  could  get  back  to  Boston  that  night ;  and  he  did 
not  want  to.  He  was  satisfied  to  be  where  he  was.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  West,  its  glorious  promise,  its  noble  band  of 
ministers.  He  had  learned  more  to  inspire,  encourage,  and  re- 
prove Eastern  Unitarians,  that  single  day,  than  in  all  his  life  bo- 
fore,  and  he  would  go  home  to  tell  his  brethren  that  the  half  had 
not  been  told  them  of  the  promising  harvest  to  he  gathered  in  the 
West. 

''  The  ehairman  said  they  could  get  along  no  further  without  a 
blast  from  the  Bellows. 

''  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  replied  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  which  we  have  not  room  to  report. 

''  Rev.  Mr.  May,  of  Syracuse,  being  called  upon,  gave  a  capital 
speech  upoh  the  distinctive  points  of  Unitarianism,  in  which  he 
paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  elder  Dr.  Ware.  He  said  he  never 
could  forget  his  obligations  to  that  pure,  sainted,  and  truthful  man. 
He  once,  in  the  progress  of  his  theological  studies,  had  gone  to 
Dr.  Ware  with  the  burden  of  a  doubt,  which,  he  feared,  would  in 
bis  eyes  utterly  disqualify  him  for  pursuing  his  profession  ;  with 
trembling  anxiety  he  confessed  it,  and  asked  advice,  expecting 
only  reproof.  Dr.  Ware,  raising  his  benignant  face,  replied, 
'  My  son,  I  rejoice  that  you  have  attained  at  length  to  a  doubt.' 
*  How ! '  replied  Mr.  May,  *  do  I  hear  aright  ? '  *  Certainly,'  said 
the  wise  oldWn, « fori  perceive  that  you  are  beginning  to  think.* 
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*  And  oaght  I  not  to  fear  my  own  thoughts,  when  they  lead  me 
this  way  ? '  <  Fear  nothing  which  is  honest,  earnest,  and  which 
comes  from  investigation.  Only  pursue  the  right  way,  prayerfully 
and  earnestly,  and  let  it  lead  you  where  it  will,  it  will  never  carry 
you  from  God's  presence  or  his  love.'  '  But  will  you  not  resolve 
my  doubt,'  replied  Mr.  May.  '  No,  my  son,  I  could  not  if  I 
would,  and  I  would  not  if  I  could.  You  must  resolve  your  own 
doubts,  and  you  will  find  it  the  most  exciting,  useful,  and  blessed 
occupation  in  which  a  student  and  a  Christian  can  be  en  gagged.' 

'<  Mr.  May  was  heard  with  great  attention,  and  spoke  much 
more  than  we  can  report. 

'*  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  Meadville,  followed  in  a  playful  and  earnest 
train  of  remarks.  He  was  going  to  allow  neither  his  brother 
Hosmer  nor  Clarke  to  steal  his  children  ;  if  he  could  not  point  to 
them,  he  had  nothing  to  show  for  himself;  he  must  vindicate  his 
right  to  be,  and  they  were  his  vindication.  They  were  the  spirit- 
ual fruit  of  his  labors  at  Meadville,  and  he  must  reclaim  them. 
[Here  Mr.  Clarke  cried  *  Peccavi,'  — gave  up  his  fatherhood,  and 
was  willing  to  pass  for  only  their  grandfather.]  He  had  not  been 
able  to  be  present  at  any  of  those  spiritual  jollifications.  His 
brothers  could  frolic,  —  he  must  stay  at  home  and  set  an  example. 
He  then  went  into  an  earnest  and  affectionate  tribute  to  some  of 
the  deceased  sons  of  Meadville,  and  prayed  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  his  brothers  in  that  invaluable  institution.  He  dwelt  finally 
on  the  worth  of  our  cause,  and  exhorted  the  brethren  to  fidelity 
and  faith. 

"  George  Bond,  Esq.  here  begged  leave  to  invite  the  Conference 
to  the  Autumnal  Convention  next  October,  at  Syracuse  or  Hart- 
ford, Iq  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee,  which  he  represented. 

"  The  Dismission  Hymn  was  sung  by  the  assembly,  standing. 

"  The  Bene^ction  was  feelingly  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Pre- 
served Smith,  and  the  assembly,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  broke 
up,  in  the  best  spirits  and  with  the  highest  sense  of  enjoyment. 

*'  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  delightful  social  occasions  that 
ever  grew  out  of  a  religious  source.  The  flood  of  eloquence  was 
only  surpassed  by  the  stream  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  cheerful 
piety,  of  unafiTected  religious  joy,  that  filled  all  hearts.    It  was  a 
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glorious  and  ever  memorable  occasion,  and  will,  we  doobt  not,  be 
blessed  of  God  to  the  highest  and  most  lasting  results." 

Friday  Morning. 

The  prayer  meeting  was  full  of  interest,  and  was  pro- 
longed beyond  the  regular  hour  for  organizing.  After 
the  Conference  was  called  to  order,  the  President  called 
upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

Eey.  Dr.  Lothrop  returned  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Conference  last 
evening,  but  expressed  a  regret  that  the  delegates  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  had  not  been  brought 
before  the  Conference  until  about  one  half-hour  before  its 
adjournment  last  evenmg.  He  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  interest  in  the  work  upon  which  the 
Conference  is  engaged.  He  did  not  come  here  as  the  pas- 
tor of  his  church,  but  as  the  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  That  body  wanted  the  Western 
Conference  to  be  interested  in  the  great  work  they  were 
doing.  He  then  stated  that  the  history  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  is  one  honorable  to  the  Association, 
but  dishonorable  to  the  denomination.  Here  it  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  is  pleading  for  6  50,000  for  the  book  fund. 
Yes,  pleading  throughout  the  whole  land,  asking  the  de- 
nomination to  let  it  have  $50,000  to  publish  Unitarian 
books  for  general  diffusion,  and  it  has  obtained  but  half 
the  amount.  He  said  that  to-day  the  Association  should 
be  in  possession  of  $  200,000.  He  was  sure  the  Church 
had  not  felt  the  full  value  of  the  trust  committed  to  them  ; 
that  they  had  not  done  all  they  should  have  done  to  give  it 
power  and  strength  throughout  the  land.  He  believed 
there  was  great  weakness  somewhere,  some  inactivity  ;  — 
12  • 
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he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  call  it.  He  never  could 
draw  the  line  of  difference  between  preaching  ChristiaQity 
and  preaching  Unitarianism  ;  he  always  preached  the  Gros- 
pel  of  Christ,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind,  and  impress  upon  men  the  force  and 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  religion,  and  had  never  been  able 
as  yet  to  discover  any  discrepancy  between  genuine 
Christianity  and  Unitarianism.  He  was  delighted  to  see 
all  the  churches  working  together  with  vigor  and  spirit 
towards  the  same  end,  the  moral  amelioration  of  mankind. 
He  looked  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  upon  the  immense 
amount  of  good  that  had  been  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Association  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
willing  and  desirous  to  place  the  whole  number  of  books 
published  by  the  Association  before  people  of  every  kith 
and  kin,  before  people  of  every  denomination,  for  he  felt 
confident  that,  viewed  with  a  genuine  Christian  spirit,  they 
were  morally  and  intellectually  the  best  books,  in  the 
world,  always  excepting  the  Bible.  He  asked,  if  the  whole 
Western  Reserve,  of  which  one  of  the  brethren  spoke  yes- 
terday, could  be  flooded  with  those  works,  would  not  every 
one  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest  ?  Yes ;  where  good 
seed  was  scattered,  there  must  come  a  good  harvest. 

Dr.  Lothrop  then  entered  into  an  account  of  the  mis- 
sionaries whom  the  Association  had  sent  out  during  the 
past  year.  One  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  one  to  Kanzas,  and 
one  to  Minnesota,  among  the  Indians,  to  diffuse  the  doc- 
trines of  Liberal  Christianity.  All  these  had  been  sent  out, 
and  funds  had  been  raised  to  support  thenv  The  branches 
were  spreading  far  and  wide,  'from  the  farthest  East  to  the 
farthest  West,  and  the  trunk  was  daily  waxing  stronger. 
He  felt,  and  would  express,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  a 
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deep  sympathy  in  the  present  Conference.  Some  one  of 
that  body  had  always  been  present  at  the  previous  assem* 
blages  of  the  Western  Conference.  He  approved  of  such 
gatherings ;  they  tend  to  bind  us  together,  and  to  aid  in  the 
great  cause  of  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  and  trusted  the 
Conference  would  continue  to  increase,  grow,  and  swell 
till  it  became  the  glory  of  the  land. 

Key.  Dr.  Hosmeb  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reply 
to  Eev.  Dr.  Lothrop's  complaint  of  ^'  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  not  having  been  noticed  until  half  an  hour 
previous  to  adjournment.^^  He  said,  in  looking  over  the 
records  of  the  last  Annual  Conference,  he  found  that  the 
body  above  mentioned  were  not  called  into  notice  until  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  and  that  here  they  had  been  called 
before  the  present  Conference  on  the  first  day,  and  thought 
that  "  it  was  doing  pretty  well.'* 

Bey.  Db.  Milbs,  Greneral  Secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  said  he  had  no  fears  lest  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  should  not  receive  its  full  share 
of  attention.  He  would  turn  to  a  point  of  greater  interest 
to  the  Conference.  He  then  entered  into  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  progress  and  action  of  the  Association  during 
the  past  year.  He  referred  to  the  missionary  works  which 
had  been  put  in  progress,  and  proceeded  to  give  some 
account  of  the  various  publications  of  the  Association.  He 
reported  that  that  body  had  just  published  the  best  and 
most  influential  of  the  works  of  that  great  author.  Dr. 
Channing,  in  a  form  which  placed  them  within  reach  of 
every  one,  however  poor.  The  Conference  had  heard, 
from  brethren,  of  the  beneficial  influence  resulting  from 
these  work^  throughout  the  West.  Beside  the  republica- 
tion of  some  of  the  works  of  Norton,  Dewey,  and  others, 
the  Association  would  soon  issue,  new  books,  based  on  a 
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libeial  theology,  and  breathing  an  earnest  spirit.  For  co- 
operation in  this  noble  work,  the  sympathy  of  the  West  is 
solicited.  He  stated  that  a  new  plan  had  been  adopted^ 
namely,  districting  all  the  churches  in  the  denomination. 
There  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  churches, 
which  had  been  divided  into  districts  of  seven,  eight,  and 
ten  churches  each.  In  each  district,  some  brother  was  to 
act  as  agent  for  the  Association,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
labors,  to  ask  contributions  for  the  general  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity.  Every  parish,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  reached. 

While  we  are  publishing  tracts  and  other  books,  to  assist 
in  the  dissemination  of  our  views,  there  is  also  issued  a 
"  Quarterly  Journal,''  in  which  space  is  devoted  to  com- 
munications from  the  West,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Western 
Department."  The  Secretary  of  the  Conference  has  lent 
his  aid  to  the  work,  and  it  was  hoped  that  all  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity  would  encourage  the  edi- 
tors in  their  good  work.  He  stated,  that  as  many  copies 
would  be  forwarded  to  each  church  as  there  were  dollars 
contributed.  He  added  the  expression  of  his  hope  that 
Unitarians,  East  and  West,  would  join  heart  and  hand  to- 
gether in  a  faithful  improvement  of  the  most  favored  oppoT- 
tunities  of  usefulness  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed.  With 
hearty  union  and  co-operation  they  could  make  a  mark 
on  the  history  of  the  age,  and  do  much  for  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  S.  Osaoon  then  rose  and  remarked :  —  The  Unita- 
rian Association  have  acquitted  themselves  like  men, — 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  and  we  should  stand 
by  them.  There  was  a  time,  it  is  granted,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  an  inactivity,  a  want  of  enterprise  ;  but  lat- 
terly that  body  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  respect  and 
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ocHnmendation,  and  he  believed  that  all  true  Unitarians 
were  of  like  opinion.  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  liberal 
character  of  all  the  publications  issued  by  that  Association. 
Ret.  J.  H.  Hetwood  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  moved, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  whole  matter  of 
the  co-operation  of  this  Conference  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference,  and  they  report  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Livermoeb's  Report. 

Upon  taction  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  the  Conference  re- 
sumed its  regular  business,  by  hearing  the  following  Report, 
prepared  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  as  required  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  last  session. 

**  The  Committee  *  appointed  last  year  at  Louisville  to  prepare 
a  paper,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  '  to  be  a  basis  of  reaola* 
tions  saggestive  of  discussion,'  beg  leave  to  offer  the  foUowing 
Report:  — 

"A  Basis  of  Rbsolutions. 

*'  Assembled  as  we  now  are  as  a  Conference  of  Christian  breth- 
ren and  disciples,  while  we  do  not  propose  to  construct  a  creed, 
we  deem  it  useful  to  make  a  declaration  of  sentiments.  It  is  al- 
ways good,  both  as  it  respects  others  or  ourselves,  to  define  our 
position,  and  to  say  upon  what  platform  we  stand. 

"  We  recognize,  then,  the  importance  of  arrangement  and  per- 
spective, so  to  speak,  in  our  religious  system,  whether  it  respects 
our  faith  or  works,  our  convictions  or  actions.  We  would  lay 
hold  of  the  master  idea,  if  possible,  which  should  govern  all  our 
deliberations  and  plans,  and  be  really  a  bond  of  fraternity,  and  not 
a  bone  of  contention. 

'*  While,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  many  means,  we  see  one 
principal  and  harmonizing  end,  and  that  is  the  Spiritual  Live. 

*  Ber.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.D.,  Bev.  T.  J.  Mnmford,  and  Bev.  A.  A. 
livermore. 
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*<  When  we  gather  such  a  body  aB  this  with  labor  and  sacrifice 
&om  distant  places,  east  and  west,  we  feel  that  only  some  great 
and  glorious  cause  can  justify  our  comiog  or  dignify  our  sessions, 
and  we  see  in  the  creation,  culture,  and  croMming  as  supreme,  in 
man  and  society,  of  such  a  life,  such  a  cause,  central  and  com- 
manding. 

*'  This  can  be  a  bond  of  union.  On  this  platform  we  stand,  and 
we  can  cordially  welcome  to  it  the  most  differing  sects  and  the 
most  opposite  creeds.  i 

"  Not  that  other  things  are  not  important,  but  this  is  more  im- 
portant. We  confess  the  exceeding  value  and  interest  of  the 
many  preliminary  steps  and  questions  of  the  canon  and  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  of  theology,  the  history,  usages,  ordi- 
nances, and  powers  of  the  Church,  and  our  own  position,  duties,  and 
tendencies  as  a  religious  fraternity,  but  we  regard  them  all  as  the 
scaffolding  to  a  nobler  temple,  and  that  temple  is  the  spiritual  life. 

*'  In  the  memorable  words  of  the  Apostle  John,  when  he  sums 
up  all  in  one  sentence  :  '  But  these  are  written  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing, 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.' 

"  Here  are  the  writings,  the  belief,  the  doctrine,  the  means,  — 
all  pointing  with  unerring  aim  to  life  as  their  grand  result.  They 
are  the  circumference  to  this  centre,  the  radii  to  this  focus.  We 
desire  not  to  be  blinded  for  a  moment  by  the  transient  interest  of 
this  or  that^question  to  the  monumental  elevation  of  this  interest. 
We  hold  that  the  superlative  purpose  of  all  religion  is  to  make 
man,  as  God  intended  he  should  be,  a  living  soul.  When  this  is 
done,  all  is  virtuaUy  done ;  and  when  this  is  left  undone,  nothing 
is  done.  All  differences  of  sect,  church,  creed,  —  all  doctrines, 
theories,  diversities  of  operations,  morals,  reforms,  must  imme- 
diately arrange  themselves  as  subordinate,  and  do  obeisance  to 
this  as '  bur  being's  end  and  aim.' 

*<  In  reference  to  a  previous  state  of  sin  or  moral  and  spiritual 
deadness,  we  may  call  this  life  a  regeneration ;  in  reference  to  the 
rectification  of  the  external  institutions  of  society,  reform ;  in  ref- 
erence to  our  duties  to  mankind,  morals  ;  in  reference  to  our  du- 
ties to  God  and  Christ,  piety ;  and  in  reference  to  the  ultimate 
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^Kxrfection  and  destiny  of  the  sooly  eanctification  aod  SBlTatioii : 
jel  these  all,  re^eneiatioo,  lefonn,  monlfl,  piety,  sanetifieation,  and 
salvation,  are  but  streams  from  one  linng  fountain,  and  that  foon- 
tain  is  a  real,  tnte,  and  nonnal  spiritual  life. 

*'  The  calling  into  existence  o'^this  spiritual  being  is  of  ooone 
the  act  of  God,  but  it  may  be  arrested  or  destroyed  or  thwarted  by 
the  act  of  man,  and  in  most  men  it  is  thus  partially  dead.  In  only 
one  being  that  has  ever  lived  on  earth  wss  this  life  always  at  foil 
tide.  By  hereditary  tendencies  both  of  mind  and  body,  by  bad 
education  or  no  education,  by  false  maxims,  social  manners,  sinfol 
habits,  by  trials  and  temptations,  this  life  is  overborne. 

''  The  stress  and  aim  of  our  enterprise,  then,  as  pastors  and 
churches,  as  members  of  this  Conference,  is  to  do  all  we  can  to 
revive,  restore,  cultivate,  and  enthrone  in  ourselves  and  others  this 
cammanding  power,  this  normal  condition  and  working  of  the  sonl 
up  to  its  full  measure,  and  in  all  its  capacities  and  affections. 

*'  By  this  incorporation  of  religion  in  human  life,  two  grand 
ends  are  secured,  —  life  is  made  sacred  and  worthy,  and  religion 
is  made  real.  But  by  a  failure  to  effect  this  union,  religion  slides 
into  mysticism,  superstition,  scepticism,  or  a  cold,  hard  criticism, 
and  intellectualism ;  and  life  loses  its  key-note,  and  becomes  poor, 
mean,  and  &lse.  Religion  being  thus  the  normal  condition  and 
lih  of  the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  it  follows,  that  not  to 
have  it,  or  not  to  be  interested  in  it  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  and  strength,  is  as  much  more  an  unnatural  state  of  man 
than  to  be  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  lame,  or  halt,  as  the  immortal  spirit 
exceeds  the  limbs  and  senses  of  the  body  in  capacity  and  duration. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  our  country  and  the  world,  whether 
we  look  at  church,  or  state,  or  society,  we  recognize  the  lack  of 
this  deep  and  normal  spiritual  life  —  which  God  as  much  intended 
in  man  as  he  did  the  life  of  the  body —  as  the  profound  and  subter* 
ranean  cause  of  our  low  and  semi-barbarian  civilization,  our  wars, 
our  slaveries,  our  excesses,  oar  gallows,  our  mammon-worship, 
our  knaveries,  our  crimes,  and  our  miseries.  To  create  this  life 
where  it  is  not,  to  cultivate  it  where  its  germ  exists,  and  to  en- 
throne it  in  all  as  the  supreme  monarch  of  all  it  surveys,  is  a  mis- 
sion worthy  of  all  we  can  do  or  suffer.    To  lead  it  out  into  due 
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prominence  and  just  relief  as  the  highest  end  of  the  Church,  the 
cause  for  which  Christ  came,  and  taught,  lived,  and  died,  seems  to 
belong  somewhat  peculiarly  by  their  position  to  Liberal  bof^*/^  ^ 
Christians.  We  accept  the  call  of  God  as  we  hear  it  in  th'^ 
of  the  past,  and  as  we  discern  it  in  the  signs  of  the  presenV.  "We 
would  awake,  arise,  and  enter  into  the  possession  of  our  promised 
land.    The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  i^  all  this 

life  is  bom.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  The  grace  of  .  presseth 
to  enter  into  these  hearts,  and  change  them,  and  beautify  and 
sanctify  them.  To  nourish  and  strengthen  it,  and  enlarge  and 
purify  this  life  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  man,  in  the  Church,  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  the  nations,  is  our  prayer  of  prayers  and  our  work  of 
works.    God  answer  the  prayer !  Grod  help  us  in  the  work ! 

*'  1.  Resolved,  That,  avoiding  side  issues  and  secondary  points, 
we  regard  the  spiritual  life  as  the  leading  object  of  all  our  relig- 
ious efforts. 

*'  2.  Resolved,  That  in  commencing,  developing,  and  consam- 
mating  this  life  in  our  Western  churches  and  communities,  this 
Conference  finds  a  sphere  of  labor  of  almost  boundless  extent  and 
fruitfulness. 

"  3.  Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  parents  in  educating  their 
sons,  and  of  young  men  in  choosing  a  calling,  should  be  invited  to 
this  rich  and  illimitable  field,  where  the  harvest  is  well-nigh  in- 
finite and  the  laborers  few." 

Upon  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Confer- 
ence proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  first  resolution. 
After  some  remarks  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows,  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  moved  to  amend  the  first 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  words  ''  avoiding  side  issues 
and  secondary  points,"  which  amendment  was  accepted 
by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  the  mover  of  the  resolution. 

A  discussion,  growing  out  of  the  possible  bearing  of 
this  resolution  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  and  of  the 
position  of  the  Conference  on  that  subject,  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  forenoon.  It  was  terminated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  hour  for  adjournment. 
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Friday  Attbrnooii. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  three  o^cIock. 
)  President  stated  that  the  question  was  upon  the 
au  ^..^n  of  the  first  resolution  as  amended.    When,  upon 
motion,  it  was  unanimously  adopted.     The  second  resolu- 
tion V  .0  unanimously  adopted. 

Upon'  .  ■  third  resolution,  Rbv.  Dr.  Stbbbins  made  a 
forcible  appeal,  showing. the  necessity  for  more  effort  to 
supply  candidates  for  the  ministry.  This  was  a  work  of 
too  vital  importance  to  be  allowed  to  be  slightly  regarded. 
There  must  be  a  public  interest ;  they  cannot  at  Meadville 
work  alone ;  they  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can,  but  wish 
mothers,  fathers,  and  pastors  to  bring  the  subject  to  their 
hearts, —  to  induce  their  young  men  of  talent  to  come  for- 
ward and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry,  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  great  work.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Steb* 
bins's  remarks,  the  third  resolution  was  passed  unan* 
imously. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  Mr.  Shippen's  Report  on 
Statistics,  but  owing  to  the  advanced  period  of  the  session, 
and  the  large  amount  of  business  still  upon  the  hands  of 
the  Conference,  he  asked  leave  to  postpone  his  report  until 
next  session.  Afler  some  demur,  arising  from  ^the  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  to  hear  the  report,  leave  was  granted, 
and  so  it  stands  postponed  until  the  next  session. 

Sunday-School  Literature. 

S.  A.  Ranlett,  Esq.,  from  the  Committee  on  Sunday- 
School  Literature,  presented  the  following  report :  — 

"  Your  Committee  find,  on  examination  and  diligent  inquiry 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  literature  of  our  Sunday  schools  is  very 
deficient  in  that  kind  of  reading  which  conveys  to  the  mind  dis- 
tinct moral  instruction ;  many  of  the  books  used  and  given  out 
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to  scholars  are  merely  trifling  story-books,  salted  only  to  please  the 
fancy  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  light  novel-reading,  and  not  adapted 
at  all  to  enlighten  the  mind,  strengthen  the  intellect,  or  moral 
capacities ;  and  again,  many  of  our  books  are  so  prosy  as  not  to 
excite  an  interest  for  reading,  and  not  adapted  at  all  to  cause  re- 
flection or  consideration.  We  find  very  few  of  the  books  now  in 
use  in  our  libraries  suited  to  give  that  interest  on  moral  and  relig- 
ious subjects  which  is  desirable.  We  therefore  feel  that  there  is 
an  urgent  need  of  >such  books  as  would  not  only  interest,  but  con- 
vey to  the  mind  religious  instruction  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  mind  would  be  active  in  striving  to  grasp  the  great  moral 
and  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible,  by  the  power  which  reflection 
would  awaken.  The  question  may  now  be  asked.  How  is  this 
want  to  be  supplied  1  We  would  say,  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  has  given  your  Committee  considerable  anxiety ;  nor  are 
we  now  prepared  to  recommend  any  specific  remedy,  for  we  find, 
on  inquiry,  that,  in  case  the  requisite  means  were  furnished  to  em- 
ploy individuals  to  write  a  series  of  books  suited  to  the  purpose, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  publisher  would  be  willing  to  print 
them  at  his  own  risk,  trusting  that  the  sales  would  indemnify  him 
for  the  expense  of  publication. 

''Your  Committee  have  indulged  the  hope  that  the  Sunday- 
School  Association,  recently  organized,  would  take  this  subject 
in  hand,  and  provide,  by  recommendation  or  otherwise,  for  our 
need  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  action,  we  would  offer  the 
following  resolutions :  — 

'*  Resolved,  That  a  Standing  Committee  of  three  on  Sunday 
Schools  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Hosmer,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood,  and  Rev.  Rush  R. 
Shippen. 

"  Resolved,  That  said  Committee  prepare  a  list  of  books  now  in 
use,  in  one  or  more  series,  embracing  difl^erent  subjects,  as  a  guide 
in  the  formation  of  Sunday-school  libraries." 

The  President  then  called  for  the  action  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  report. 
Hon.  A»  Feabing  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  good 
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Sunday-school  literatare,  and  stated  some  very  interesting 
facts,  which,  however,  he  did  not  wish  to  have  repeated  ; 
great  efforts  had  recently  heen  made  for  the  improvement 
of  this  kind  of  literature,  and  he  looked  confidently  for  the 
coming' of  a  hetter  state  of  things  under  the  auspices  of 
the  newly  organized  Sunday  •School  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Ck>mmittee  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Antioch  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hosmek  stated  that,  at  the  last  Annual  Confe^• 
ence,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  afikirs 
of  Antioch  College.  That  committee  had  fulfilled  their 
instructions ;  they  visited  the  College,  and  a  report  was 
made  on  the  spot.  That  report  was  published  in  the 
'^  Inquirer  '*  at  New  York,  and  also  in  the  *^  Register  '*  at 
Boston. 

RsY.  Dr.  Stebbiits  of  Meadville  could  hot  allow  this 
question  to  pass  without  making  a  few  remarks ;  it  was  a 
suijject  which  he  felt  was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  and 
he  felt  bound  to  lay  it  before  the  Conference.  One  of  two 
things  must  be  done  to  secure  a  proper  institution  where 
our  young  men  can  be  educated.  We  must  either  help 
Antioch,  or  build  another  college.  Its  affairs  were  decidedly 
precarious,  and  unless  some  assistance  were  immediately 
rendered,  Antioch  must  die. 

Dr.  Stebbins  then  went  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
early  formation  of  Antioch  College.  He  had  received  from 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  a  minute  statement  of  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  College,  about  three  weeks  since, 
and  he  would  like  to  read  it  to  the  Conference.  The 
Treasurer  reported  as  follows  :  — 
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Valne  of  bnilding,  useU,  aad  furniture,  $  146,000 
Scholarship  notes,  beaxing  six  per  cent  interest,  .  82,349 
Agent,  Ohio  and  Indiana  unpaid  subscriptions,  16,000 

New  York  and  Ticinity, 11,000 

$255,349 

The  estimated  indebtedness  is  $75,000,  a  portion  of 
which  includes  arrears  in  the  salaries  of  professors, 
teachers,  and  a  large  number  of  individuals  for  materials 
and  labor  furnished  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
supplies,  and  fixtures.  Most  of  these  claims  are  drawing 
interest  at  ten  per  cent. 

Dr.  Stebbins  then  asked.  Shall  we  take  hold  of  that  in- 
stitution and  get  it  out  of  debt,  or  let  it  slip  through  our 
hands  ?  He  was  determined  it  should  not  die,  and  before 
the  first  day  of  July  he  had  already  pledged  himself  to 
raise  $  25,000.  True  the  time  was  short,  but  he  would 
ask  four  weeks  of  "  grace,"  —  by  the  first  of  August,  he 
would  say.  Now,  he  would  ask,  how  much  assistance 
could  he  hope  for  from  this  Conference.  He  then  stated 
that  he  had  formed  a  plan  for  securing  Antioch  College 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  of  placing  it  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  failure.  He  proposed  to  raise  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  wipe  off  the  debt  hanging  over  it,  then  to  cause 
the  trustees  to  insert  a  clause  in  their  charter,  expressly 
forbidding  the  incurring  of  a  fresh  indebtedness ;  also,  that 
the  owners  of  scholarships  pay  them  up,  and  that  the  money 
be  loaned  at  ten  per  cent,  (which  could  easily  be  done,) 
which  would  bring  a  revenue  of  $  10,000 ;  he  then  pro- 
posed that  every  scholarship  holder  should  pay  8  10  for 
every  young  man  sent  to  that  institution,  which,  judging 
from  the  number  at  present  (four  hundred)  would  make 
the  sum  of  $  4,000 ;  further,  the  rent  of  rooms  will  amount 
to  $  2,000 ;  —  thus  making  an  aggregate    of  $  16,000, 
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which  is  entirely  eufiicient  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of 

the  College. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  then  spoke  of  the  extreme  confidence 
with  which  the  brethren  looked  to  the  ultimate  raising  of 
moDey  necessary  for  redeeming  Antioch  from  going  down. 
He  did  not  like  to  see  such  a  feeling  of  security  ;  he  be- 
lieved that  the  tendency  was  to  create  an  inactivity  in  the 
work  of  removing  the  weight  impending  over  that  institu- 
tion. He  wanted  to  give  every  member  of  this  Conference 
to  understand,  that  there  was  the  utmost  danger,  and  it  was 
necessary  there  should  be  the  greatest  activity. 

Benaarks  were  made  by  Rev.  S.  Osgood,  Mr.  Fearing  of 
Boston,  Dr.  Miles,  Mr.  Merrill  of  Detroit,  Rev.  T.  J.  Mum- 
ford  of  Detroit,  Rev.  Mr.  Livermore  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Shippen  of  Chicago,  promising  to  aid  to  the 
uttermost,  through  their  parishes,  in  the  work. 

After  which,  on  motion,  a  committee  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates,  seven  in  number,  was  chosen  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  Antioch  College,  and  to  report  the 
same  before  the  close  of  this  Conference. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Rev.  Mr.  Livermore  of 
Cincinnati,  Shippen  of  Chicago,  Huidekoper  of  Meadville, 
and  Messrs.  Ranlett  of  St.  Louis,  Munn  of  Louisville, 
Howe  of  Detroit,  and  James  HoUister  of  Buffalo.  The 
Conference  then  adjourned. 

Saturday  Morning. 

After  an  interesting  season  of  prayer  and  interchange 
of  devotional  thought,  the  Conference  was  called  to  order 
at  half  past  nine  o'clock. 

Rev.  p.  Betch  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  labors 
as  a  colporteur  on  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 
IS* 
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Rev.  Mb.  Ritteb  also  presented  a  statement  of  his  effi- 
cient labors  among  the  Grermans  of  Pennsylvania. 

Executive  Committee's  Repobt. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  presented  the  Report  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  to  which  the  Treasurer's  Report  was 
appended. 

REPORT. 

Buffaloy  June  15,  1855. 

The  Executive  Committee  woald  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing brief  Report. 

From  the  Treasurer's  Report,  herewit^i  presented,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  Conference  during  the  past  year 

have  been $2,736.33 

And  its  expenditures, 2,627.65 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of     .        .    $  108.68 
Appropriations  of  the  following  additional  amounts  have, 
however,  been  promised  :  — 
Rev.  Mr.  Bradley, 
Rev.  Mr.  Withington, 


Rev.  Mr.  McFarland, 
Elder  Russell, 
Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey, 
Rev.  Mr.  Ryder, 


From  which  deducting  the  sum 
hands,  .... 


$300.00 

.     150.00 

50.00 

.     100.00 

50.00 

75.00 


the  Treasurer's 


$725.00 
108.68 


we  have  the  sum  of      .  .        .        .  $  616,32  due 

by  the  Conference. 

Your  Committee  regret  that  the  appropriations  should  have 
exceeded  the  receipts.  The  calls  have  been  many  and  pressing, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  contributions  having  been  made  in 
many  instances  very  late  in  the  conference  year,  it  was  impossible 
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to  know  the  amount  that  would  be  leceiTed.  Nooe  can  feel 
more  keenly  than  your  Committee  that  the  Conferenoey  both  for 
its  own  sake  and  the  example's  sake,  should  scropnlously  guard 
itself  against  incurring  any  liability  beyond  its  power  to  meet, 
and  meet  promptly.  To  pay  off,  therefore,  the  debts  incurred, 
and  to  enable  the  Executive  Committee  to  see  clearly  what  means 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference,  it  is  urgently  recom* 
mended  to  the  various  churches,  not  only  to  inorease,  if  possible, 
their  contributions,  but  to  have  those  contributions  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

By  referring  to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  members  will  see  for 
what  purposes  the  money  contributed  and  expected  during  the 
past  year  has  been  appropriated.  New  churches  have  been  aided, 
the  churches  at  Rockford,  Dixon,  Alton,  Peoria,  111.,  Canneltoo, 
Ind.,  and  Columbus,  0.  Several  missionaries  have  had  their 
salaries  partially  provided  for,  —  Rev.  Messrs.  Withington  and 
Whitney,  and  Elders  Bradley  and  Russel.  A  small  sum  was 
paid  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder  for  missionary  work,  and  the  mission  to 
Eanzas  and  that  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  have  had  some  aid 
extended  to  them.  The  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  the  report  submitted  to  the  Conference  at  Louisville, 
entitled  '*  Unitarian  Views,"  and  the  Sermon  preached  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  hall  at  Meadville,  have  been  published. 
Many  valuable  books  and  tracts  have  been  distributed,  —  Chan- 
ning's  Works,  **  Christ's  Mission  to  the  Under  World,''  Kay's 
tract,  entitled  '*  Questions  to  Trinitarians."  Small  appropriations 
have  also  been  made  to  assist  students  at  the  Meadville  Theologi- 
cal School. 

From  the  repeated  calls  made  for  additional  copies  of  the  re- 
port called  '*  Unitarian  Views,"  as  well  as  from  the  expressions, 
oral  or  written,  which  have  constantly  been  made,  your  Commit- 
tee judge  that  the  little  volume  has  been  read  with  great  interest, 
and  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  And  they  feel  that  the 
Conference  was  highly  favored  in  being  able  to  issue  Dr.  Hall's 
admirable  discourse,  «  The  Spirit  of  Truth." 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  Unitarian  preaching  for 
ten  Sundays  at  Columbus,  C,  and  services  will  probably  be  re* 
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samed  in  the  autumn.  In  Marietta  a  society  hat  been  formed, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  an  ardent  friend  of  Liberal  Christianity 
residing^  in  that  beautiful  city  to  have  a  church  edifice  erected 
during  the  present  year. 

At  Cleveland  a  church  has  been  organized  on  the  broad  basis 
of  Christian  piety  and  love,  which  takes  no  sectarian  name, 
seeks  no  merely  sectarian  connection,  and  which  promises  to  do 
gOpd  service  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

At  Austinburg,  0.,  Rev.  Tyler  C.  Moulton  has  been  settled 
over  a  promising  society. 

At  Berlin  Heights  and  Berlinville,  0.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Andrews 
has  preached  a  part  of  the  year,  but  he  has  now  gone  on  a  tour  to 
Council  Bluff,  Iowa,  to  act  as  missionary. 

Elder  Burgess  has  gone  to  Kanzas. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kelsey  has  been  ordained  at  Geneva,  for  Dixon,  and. 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray  at  Rockford. 

The  Meadville  students  have  preached  at  Jefferson,  O. 

Religious  services  have  been  occasionally  held  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  and  will  be  continued. 

For  fuller  information  upon  these  points,  your  Committee  would 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  members  of  the  Conference  to  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  a  Journal  which 
is  full  of  interest,  being  admirably  conducted,  and  which  now, 
through  its  Western  Department,  presents  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  churches  of  the  Conference  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  all  other  American  Unitarian  Christians. 
Appreciating  the  value  of  this  Journal,  and  the  efforts  which  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  is  now  making  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity,  your  Committee  would 
oflfor  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

*<  1.  Resolve^  That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  statements  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  and  that  we  pledge  our  co-operation  in 
districting  the  West  with  sub-agencies  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

''2.  Resohedf  That  the  Conference  expresses  its  thanks  to  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for  ap- 
propriating a  portion  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  as  a  Western  De- 
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partment ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  leqoest  of  the  Secre- 
taiyof  that  Association,  we  will  annually  appoint  an  Editor  for 
that  Department. 

"3.  Besohed,  That be  the  Editor  of  the  Western  De- 
partment for  the  coming  year. 

'*  4.  Besohedy  That  the  Conference  recommend  most  cordially 
to  OUT  churches  to  contribute  annually  a  sufficient  sum  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  to 
every  family. 

"  5.  Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  accept  the  offer  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  to  print  our  proceedings  in  the 
Qoarterly  Journal." 

Ih  Western  Unitarian  Conference  in  Account  with  William  Good- 
man, Treasurer, 

Receipts. 
1854. 

May.   By  balance  from  last  year,        ....     $56.78 

"      "  cash  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bradley,  •  .        .        .  5.00 


July. 

"  interest  on 

deposits, 

2.68 

1855. 

May. 

(( 

contribution  by  George  Scarborough,  Esq. 

50.00 

« 

(C 

(« 

"  Cincinnati,   . 

360.00 

K 

<( 

<i 

**  Louisville, 

300.00 

tc 

« 

(( 

**  Chicago, 

476.74 

II 

(( 

« 

"  Buffalo,     .... 

401.00 

« 

(( 

(( 

"  Geneva, 

26.08 

(( 

(( 

(( 

**  Alton,       .... 

100.00 

(1 

(( 

(( 

**  Charleston,  S.  C. 

36.00 

l( 

(( 

(( 

"  Columbus,  Ohio, 

5.50 

i( 

(( 

(( 

"  Berlin  Heights,    . 

10.00 

ii 

i( 

K 

<•  Detroit,    .... 

50.00 

l( 

t( 

ii 

"  Meadville,     . 

200.00 

u 

Ii 

({ 

<<  St.  Louis,  including  balance 
from  last  year,  $29.35, 

643.30 

u 

(C 

cash  for  books  sold, 

13.25 

$2,736.33 
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1854. 

July. 
1855. 
May. 


DlSBUBSBMBHTS. 

To  Meadville  Divinity  School, 

ToRockford,       .    v    . 

*•  Peoria 

"  Dixon,  .... 

**  Alton,       •        .         .        . 

"  Kanzas  Mission, 

*'  Meadville, 

'*  Cannelton,     . 

'*  Indian  Mission, . 

"  Columbus  (Ohio),  . 

**  Columbus, 

"  Rev.  William  Bradley,  . 

*'     "    Mr.  Whitney,    . 

"     "     Mr.  Withington,    . 

*•  A.  S.  Ryder,    . 

''  books  and  printing  for  Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer, 

"      •*  "  **  "       Heywood, 

"  Livermore, 
"       EUot, 


"      "    tracts,  &c. 
"      **     printing,  &c. 
**  balance, 


$40.00 

205.00 
150.00 

50.08 
200.00 
100.00 
250.00 

25.00 
110.00 

30.51 

50.00 
lOO.OO 
400.00 
133.30 

10.00 
176.00 
242.00 
155.76 
200.00 
108.68 


E.  E. 
Cincinnati,  June  13,  1855. 


$2,736.33 
William  Goodman,  JVeasurer, 


The  Report  and  resolutions  having  been  unanimously 
adopted,  on  motion  the  blank  in  the  third  resolution  was 
filled  by  inserting  the  name  of  the  Secretary. 

Antioch  College. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  evening  to  draw  up  a 
report  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference  in 
reference  to  Antioch  College,  made  the  following 
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BEPORT. 

The  Committee  to  ivhom  was  referred  the  sabject  of  Aotiocb 
College,  submit  the  following  Report. 

From  statements  made  by  the  Treasurer  of  Anlioch  College, 
its  financial  condition  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  — 
Real  and  personal  estate  valued  at    .  $  146,000.00 

Scholarship  notes 82,349.00 

$238,349.00 

The  debt,  being  a  lien  upon  the  property  and  bearing 

interest  at  10  per  cent,  on  average,         .         .        .  76,000.00 

There  are  outstanding  subscriptions  unpaid  about  $27,000,  but 
yoar  Committee  have  no  evidence  that  any  more  than  $  5,000  of 
this  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  abdve  debt.  Your  Com- 
mittee, upon  this  view  of  the  case,  would  recommend  that  the 
Unitarians  of  the  country  raise  $  25,000,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  payment  of  the  above  debt,  the  money  to  be  paid  on  con- 
dition, — 

1st.  That  satisfactory  evidence  be  giten  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  debt,  be  it  more  or  less,  has  been  paid  by  the  Chris- 
tian denomination,  and  that  the  $25,000  so  subscribed  and  paid 
will  free  the  College  from  debt,  and  leave  its  property  entirely 
onencumbered. 

2dly.  That  the  act  of  incorporation  be  so  amended  as  to  forbid 
the  future  contraction  of  debt  by  the  College. 

3dly.  That  scholarships  be  issued  to  the  subscribers  of  said 
$25,000,  or  some  other  security  of  a  satisfactory  character  given 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  conditions. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  Nicho- 
las Dean  of  New  York,  Albert  Fearing  of  Boston,  and  William 
Goodman  of  Cincinnati,  as  trustees,  to  receive  the  funds  so  col- 
lected, and  see  them  applied,  when  the  above  conditions  shall 
have  been  complied  with  to  their  satisfaction. 

Your  Committee  think,  if  the  financial  condition  of  the  College 
can  be  put  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  that  it  in  future  will  steer  clear  of  these  embarrass- 
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ments,  which  have  crippled  and  retarded  its  progress.  With  one 
of  the  most  successful  educationists  in  the  country  at  its  head, 
aided  hy  a  competent  and  efficient  body  of  teachers,  the  futoie  of 
the  College  would  be  one  of  eminent  usefulness,  and  the  institu- 
tion itself  a  source  of  pride  to  all  Liberal  Christians. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

U.  Tracy  Howe,  (yiairman. 

On  motion,  the  Report  was  unanimously  accepted  and 
adopted. 

Election  of  Officebs. 

The  Conference  then  propeeded  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, which  resulted  as  follows  :  — 

President^  Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D. 

Vice-Presidents^  William  Green,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
S.  A.  Ranlett,  Esq.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Recording  Secretary^  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley,  Alton,  III. 

Corresponding  Secretary^  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer^  W.  Goodman,  Esq.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.,  j 

Executive  Committee^  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  N.  P.  Sprague,  Esq.,  Buflfalo,N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  U.  T.  Howe,  Esq.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Rev. 
Dr.  Stebbins,  Meadville,  Pa. 

U.  T.  Howe,  Esq.  moved  that  the  Recording  Secretary 
receive  a  compensation  of  $  100  for  his  services. 

N.  J.  Eaton,  Esq.  suggested  that  the  motion  be  amend- 
ed by  substituting  $200,  which  amendment  being  accepted 
by  the  mover  of  the  resolution,  the  motion  was  unanimously 
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Next  Session. 

loritations  to  hold  the  next  session  at  Chicago  and  Altonji 
Illinois,  having  been  received,  Rev.  Mr.  Hey  wood  moved 
that  the  Conference  take  up  the  subject  of  appointing  a 
place  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Rev.  Mr. 
3fumford  moved  that  Chicago  be  chosen.  N.  J.  Eaton,, 
Esq.  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  the  name  of  Alton, 
iDstead  of  Chicago  ;  which  motion,  after  a  pleasant  frater- 
nal debate  on  the  part  of  different  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, was  withdrawn,  and  the  original  resolution,  naming 
Chicago  as  the  point  at  which  to  hold  the  next  meetmg, 
adopted.  It  was  moved  and  passed  to  hold  the  next  session 
in  June,  the  second  week  after  the  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  Shippen's  Report. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  ,then  called  for  Mr.  Shippen's  Re- 
port. 

The  President  recommended  that  it  be  passed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shippen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  hoped  that  it  would  appear  in  the 
Report,  and  moved  that  it  be  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal. 

Some  debate  ensued  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  being 
published,  which  finally  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  Dr. 
Stebbins^s  resolution. 

[Mr.  Shippen  preferring  to  withhold  the  Report  for  the 
present,  it  is  not  published.  —  Sec] 

Resolutions  Laid  Over. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  the  action  of  the  Conference  :  — 
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*'  Whereas  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  books,  fraught  more  than 
any  other  book  with  the  revelations  of  the  character,  government, 
and  pTovidence  of  God  ;  and  whereas,  according  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  one  to 
read  that  inestimable  volume  for  himself;  therefore, 

"1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have  the  control 
of  the  press,  from  .which  are  issuing  continually  copies  of  the 
Bible,  to  see  that  it  is  sent  forth  to  the  people  so  printed  that  its 
meaning  shall  be  made  as  apparent  as  possible  to  the  unlearned 
reader. 

*'  3.  Resolved,  That  we,  who  are  some  of  us  patrons,  most  of 
us  members,  and  all  of  us  friends  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
do  respectfully  but  most  earnestly  call  jipon  the  publishing  com- 
mittee of  that  Society  to  cause  the  contents  of  the  Blessed  Book 
to  be  printed  in  such  divisions  and  subdivisions  as  the  sense  re- 
quires, and  not,  as  now,  (to  use  the  words  of  John  Locke,)  *  bro- 
ken  into  chapters  and  crumbled  into  verses.' 

'*  3.  Resolved,  That  we  welcome  with  joy  and  gratitude  the 
publication  of  the  long-expected  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  late  learned  and  thoroughly  careful  and  conscientious 
Professor  Norton,  and  earnestly  commend  his  valuable  work  to  the 
perusal  of  all  who  desire  to  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  from  which  our  knowledge  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
is  principally  to  be  derived. 

''4.  Resolved,  That  we  also  commend  to  all  within  our  influ- 
ence, in  no  qualified  terms,  the  admirable  translation  by  Professor 
Noyes  of  the  books  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and  the  Prophets,  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  we  earnestly  express 
the  hope,  that,  as  soon  as  he  or  some  equally  competent  per- 
son shall  have  completed  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
oar  denomination  as  such,  or  the  wealthy  members  thereof,  may 
be  *  induced  to  publish  the  whole  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  one  volume,  and  in  such  a  style  as  to  put  these  sacred  writings 
within  reach  of  all  who  are  desirous  to  read  and  understand 
them." 

Hon.  Judge  Pistle  thought  the  Bible  ought  not,  even 
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seemingly  or  by  comparison,  to  be  brought  to  the  level 
of  common  literature,  and  moved  the  amendment  of  the 
first  resolution  by  striking  out  the  words,  *^  fraught  more 
than  any  other  book  with  the  revelations  of  the  character, 
government,  and  providence  of  God  *' ;  which,  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  Eesolutions  were  ordered  to  be  laid  over 
until  the  ^ext  session  of  the  Conference* 

Rfiv.  Mb.  Hetwood  of  Louisville  moved  the  following 
Resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted  :  -^ 

"  Resolved^  That  we  return  our  wannest  thanks  to  this  Chmeh 
and  Society  for  the  generoos  Christian  hospitality  with  which  they 
have  entertained  us  during  the  session. 

"  Resolvedy  That  we  return  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  report- 
ers, for  their  foil,  interesting,  and  in  the  main  accurate  reports  of  our 
proceedings ;  and  to  the  morning  and  evening  papers  issued  from 
the  office  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  to  the  <  Democracy,*  and 
to  the  press  generally,  for  the  large  amount  of  space  they  have 
devoted  to  the  Conference,  and  for  the  very  courteous  and  cordial 
notices  they  have  given  of  its  proceedings." 

Most  afiectionate  and  tender  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  departed  during  the  past  year ; 
and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  directed  to  commu- 
nicate the  deep  sympathy  of  this  Conference  with  the  be- 
reavements sustained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  and  his  family; 
by  the  relatives  of  that  devoted  Christian  layman,  H.  J.  Hui- 
dekoper,  Eeq. ;  and  by  the  Unitarian  church  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  whose  young  and  devoted  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Taggart, 
has  during  the  year  been  lifted  above  the  clashings  of  the 
Church  Militant  into  the  serener  assembly  of  the  Trium- 
phant. And  while  all  eyes  were  moistened  by  these  ten- 
der memories,  we  sung  the  Doxology,  ^^  Lord,  dismiss  us 
with  thy  blessing,"  and  the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Closing  Services^ 


On  Saturday  evening  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  preached, 
to  a  large  congregation,  upon  the  meekness  which  inherits 
the  earth. 

Sunday  was  a  true  spiritual  festival.  In  the  forenoon, 
the  discourse,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  densely  crowded  congregation.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  that  the  topic  of  that  discourse  may  be  pre- 
sented in  all  the  leading  pulpits  in  the  West ;  its  true  Evan- 
gelicism  would  strengthen  the  cause,  and  do  much  to  re- 
move the  false  impressions  that  are  entertained  about  us. 

In  the  afternoon,  Rev.  J.  R.  McFarland  of  Peoria  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  the  following 
order  of  services  being  observed:  —  Reading  Scripture 
and  Prayer,  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley ;  Sermon,  Rev.  Dr.  Sieb- 
bins  ;  Prayer  of  Consecration,  Rev.  S.  J.  May ;  Right-hand 
of  Fellowship,  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen ;  Charge,  Rev.  Dr.  Miles; 
Benediction,  Rev.  J.  R.  McFarland. 

The  services  were  closed  by  a  discourse  in  the  evening 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Lord^s  Supper  was  administered,  with  solemnity  and  fit- 
ness, by  Rev.  Dr.  Miles. 
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GOD  DWELLING  IN  CHRIST. 

BT  BEV.   6EOB6B    W.   BX7BNAF,  D.  D. 

All  our  ideas  of  personality  being  derived  from  some 
manifestation  confined  to  a  definite  space,  and  some  mate* 
n&l  organs,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  per- 
sonality ~of  God  except  under  the  same  conditions,  either 
by  the  means  of  something  that  strikes  the  eye  or  ear.  It 
B  next  to  impossible  to  conceive  of  God  as  a  spirit,  every- 
where present  alike.  Hence  the  proneness  of  all  ages  to 
idolatry.  Human  nature,  in  its  weakness,  has  cried  out  for 
Bome  material  representation  of  God,  to  fix  thought,  to  aid 
conception,  and  to  awaken  emotion. 

And  yet  all  such  representations  of  God  were  strictly 
forbidden,  because,  though  they  assisted  human  thought, 
conception,  and  emotion,  they  limited  and  degraded  God. 
wead  of  elevating  man  towards  God,  as  devotion  is  de- 
*tgned  to  do,  they  brought  down  Grod  towards  man,  and 
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thus  neutralized  the  most  efficient  means  of  his  own  ex- 
altation. 

God,  in  communicating  with  men,  was  compelled,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  to  condescend  to  human  imperfection,  and 
to  use  material  instruments,  such  as  might  affect  the  senses 
of  men,  —  the  burning  bush,  the  fire  of  Sinai, —  but  with 
a  caution  that  it  should  not  lead  men  into  idolatry.  Says 
Moses  to  the  Israelites :  '^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the 

words,  but  saw  no  similitude ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice 

Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves,  (for  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,)  lest  ye 
corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven  image,  the 
similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female.'' 

Such  means  were  used  in  the  old  dispensation  to  reveal 
the  personality  of  Grod,  to  hold  personal  communion  with 
men,  and  to  aid  them  in  realizing  their  personal  relations 
to  him,  on  which  the  very  power  and  vitality  of  religion 
depend.  And  such  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  precautions 
which  were  taken  against  idolatry,  the  deification  of  those 
things  through  which  God  held  communication  with  men. 
On  the  same  principle  it  was,  doubtless,  that  the  grave  of 
Moses  was  concealed  from  the  Israelites.  It  was  that  they 
might  be  saved  from  the  snare  of  exaggerating  their  ven- 
eration for  him  into  superstition  and  idolatry.  It  is  written 
of  him,  that  when  he  descended  from  the  mountain,  his 
face  shown  with  a  preternatural  light.  What  more  natural 
than  for  the  ignorance  and  imagination  of  after  ages  to 
exalt  him  into  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  pay  di- 
vine honors  to  him  at  his  tomb  ? 

In  the  new  dispensation,  there  was  no  burning  bush,  do 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  no  smoke  and  flame  like  that  of 
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Sinai,  with  a  voice  coming  out  of  the  bnghtnesfl.  There 
was  no  tabernacle  or  temple  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
resting  upon  it,  the  83rmbol  of  the  Divine  presence ;  no  holy 
of  holies  with  its  meicy-seat. 

But  in  the  place  of  all  these  was  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Through  him  was  the  new  revelation  made  to 
mankind.  His  person  was  the  only  shrine  of  the  Divinity, 
in  which  God  made  himself  known  anew  to  the  human 
race.  We  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  without  be- 
coming fully  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  God  revealed 
himself  to  Jesus  as  a  person,  and  that  Jesus  held  personal 
oonnmunication  with  God.  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  it  is 
recorded  of  him :  ^^  And  Jesus  lifted  up  hts  eyes,  and  said. 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me.  And  I  knew 
that  thou  hearest  me  always ;  but  because  of  the  people 
which  stand  by,  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.'' 

Now  this  language  plainly  implies,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
pressly assert,  that  he  bad  before  prayed  to  God  for  the 
power  to  work  this  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and 
in  answer  to  his  prayer  God  had  given  him  distinct,  intel- 
ligible assurance,  that  he  would  perform  the  miracle.  How 
this  communication  was  made,  we  do  not  know,  nor  per- 
haps can  we  know.  The  prayer  of  Christ  has  been  men- 
tal, and  the  answer  may  have  been  so  too. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  no  community  of 
consciousness  between  God  and  Christ,  we  know  with  the 
same  certainty ;  for,  in  that  case,  under  no  circumstances 
would  it  have  been  possible,  or  consistent,  or  truthful,  for 
Christ  to  pray.  And  he  himself  disclaims  the  knowledge 
of  the  time  when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  were  to  take  place  :  ^^  Of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
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which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.** 
Both  his  supernatural  knowledge  and  supernatural  powers 
were  communicated  to  a  limited  extent.  There  was  then 
no  incarnation  of  God  ;  the  very  idea  is  pagan,  not  Chris- 
tian. An  infinite  spirit  cannot  become  incarnate.  An  in- 
finite God  may  manifest  his  presence  to  a  finite  spirit, 
incarnate  in  the  flesh,  so  as  to  make  that  manifestation  a 
matter  of  certain  knowledge. 

This  is  the  very  thing  which  seems  to  have  taken  place 
in  regard  to  Jesus.  How  it  was,  we  cannot  define ;  we 
can  judge  of  it  only  by  its  effects,  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  himself.  The  connection  between  God  and  Christ  is 
expressed  by  John  in  this  phraseology:  ^^  He  whom  God 
hath  sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God,  for  God  giveth  not 
the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him."  The  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
not  by  measure,  does  not  affirm,  but  denies,  incamation. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  history,  that  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism,  and  from 
that  moment  there  was  manifested  by  him  an  unapproach' 
able  dignity,  a  conscious  authority,  an  unerring  wisdom,  an 
oceanic  knowledge,  comprehensive,  penetrating,  and  pro- 
found, a  sinless  perfection,  and  a  self-command  wholly 
transcending  all  human  attainment.  To  notify  to  the  world 
this  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  or  rather,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  without 
measure,  —  besides  its  natural  consequences,  an  inviolable 
ciigQ^ty,  a  sinless  perfection,  and  a  wisdom  high  as  heaven 
and  deep  as  the  sea, — external  nature  was  subjected  to 
his  command,  diseases  departed,  the  dead  were  raised,  and 
the  storm  was  stilled. 

But  this  is  not  the  precise  point  which  it  b  our  design  to 
touch.  There  was,  as  the  consequence  or  the  substance  of 
all  thist  a  conscious  communing  of  Christ  with  Gbd  as  • 
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penon,  which  was  peculiar  aod  unexampled ;  and  consa* 
qoentiy  a  knowledge  of  God  and  spiritnal  things,  most 
intimate,  special,  and  precious  to  the  world.    It  is  pro- 
fessed and  expressed  by  him  on  various  occasions  and  in 
various  ways.     At  one  time  he  said :  ^  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes.    Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.     All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  ; 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.'*     At  another 
^me :  ^  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  so  know  I  the  Father.** 
At  another :  **  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven.**    This  is  a  figure  of  speech  derived 
fiom  the  secrecy  and  seclusion  of  Oriental  courts,  where 
all  public  counsels  were  resolved  on  by  the  sovereign  in 
the  most  private  apartment  of  his  palace.      To  know 
the  secret  counsels  of  God,  therefore,   was    equivalent 
to  having  been  admitted  into  the  court  of  heaven.    That 
no  reference  to  place  is  intended,  appears  by  the  fact  that 
Jesus  was  then  in  heaven,  in  the  sense  there  intended, 
though  he  was  locally  upon  earth. 

By  all  this  variety  of  language,  a  deep  impresnlon  is 
nade  upon  our  minds,  not  only  of  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesns,  hat,  what  is  still  more  important  to  our  faith  and 
piety,  of  the  personality  of  God.  God  is  not,  as  the  pan- 
theists represent,  the  totality  of  the  universe,  and  we  our- 
Klves  a  part  of  him  or  it.  He  is  not,  like  the  deities  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  far  removed  from  all  concern  in 
human  a&irs,  too  negligent  or  too  insensible  to  observe 
oor  individual  condition,  or  to  listen  to  our  prayers.  He  is 
15  • 
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an  infinite  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  a  penon.  He  re» 
Tealed  himself  to  Jesus  as  a  person.  To  Jesus  that  per- 
sonality was  not  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  knowledge.  He 
not  only  believed  in  God,  but  he  knew  Grod,  he  held  com- 
munication with  Grod,  he  received  immediate  pro<^  that  his 
prayer  was  heard  by  God. 

Our  faith  in  God  is  liAed  up  from  the  level  of  rational  con- 
viction to  a  higher  level  of  sympathy  with  Christ^s  knowl- 
edge, and  the  personality  of  Crod  becomes  a  reality  to  us. 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  force  and  meaning  of 
Christie  words :  ^'  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not 
on  me,  but  on  him  that  sent  me.''  As  if  he  said,  I,  peisoo- 
ally,  am  nothing.  I  ask  no  homage  to  myself  except  as 
the  Sent  of  God,  by  whom  you  are  enabled  to  cherish  a 
more  vivid  and  influential  faith  in  the  unseen  Deity.  I 
come  not  to  interpose  between  you  and  God,  or  to  intei^ 
eept  one  particle  of  that  reverence  which  you  are  bound  to 
pay  to  him,  but  to  strengthen  your  allegiance  to  the  Infinite 
Father. 

This  measureless  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or, 
as  we  may  express  it,  this  intimate  and  conscipus  inter- 
course of  Jesus  with  God,  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
Apostles,  and  made  upon  their  minds  the  profoundest  im- 
pression, and  they  labor  in  their  language  to  convey  their 
impression  of  it. 

Not  only  did  his  character,  his  words  and  wcMrks,  pro- 
duce this  impression  concerning  him,  but  his  own  language 
concerning  himself.  The  Jews  often  demanded  a  sign 
from  heaven,  which  was  nothing  other  than  some  manifes- 
tation of  God's  especial  presence,  to  authenticate  Jesus  as 
a  divine  lawgiver ;  such  as  the  fiery  and  cloudy  pillar, 
the  glories  of  Sinai,  or  the  manna  which  fell  from  heaven 
with  the  dew  for  forty  years.    And  there  was  one  < 
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on  which  the  disciples  gaTo  into  the  same  idoa^  ead  ex« 
pressed  the  same  desire.  ^^Show  us  the  Father/*  said 
they,  ^^  and  it  sufficeth  us.''  It  sufficeth,  not  our  curiositj, 
but  our  faith.  Give  us  some  sensible  manifestation  of  the 
presence  of  €rod,  such  as  our  fathers  received  from  Moses, 
and  then  our  faith  and  confidence  will  be  full  and  complete. 
*^  Jesus  answered,  Have  I  been  so  long  with  you,  and  yet 
hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  that  hath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  dioa  then.  Show  us 
the  Father  ?  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me  ? ''  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  in 
what  sense.  ^  The  words  which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  of 
myself;  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works.''  My  miraculous  words  and  works  are  suflicient 
evidence  of  the  special  presence  of  God  in  me.  I  shall 
appeal  to  no  burning  bush,  or  blazing  mountain,  or  cloudy 
pillar,  or  visible  glory.  My  miraculous  powen,  my  heav- 
enly doctrines  are  sufficient 

Of  this  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ,  notwithstanding 
some  passing  doubts,  the  Apostles  were  fully  persuaded, 
and  they  express  it,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  a  great  va* 
rie^  of  ways.  John,  with  his  warm  heart  and  glowing 
imagination,  leads  off  in  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel. 
He  makes  Jesus  to  be  an  incarnation  of  God's  Word,  that 
revelation  which  God  had  been  making  of  himself  nnoe 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Such  a  strong  impression  did 
that  which  was  divine  in  Christ  make  upon  John,  who  was 
daily  in  his  society  and  leaned  on  his  bosom,  that  to  his 
thought  it  became  personified,  and  is  represented  as  a  per- 
son. Not  (mly  so,  it  absorbs  into  itself  the  personality  of 
God  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Christ  on  the  other.  The 
whole  being  of  God  is  absorbed  into  the  Word.  **  The 
Word  was  God,"  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  '^  God  was  the 
Word." 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  personality  of  Jesua,  otherwise 
so  clearly  asserted  and  implied,  is  lost  sight  of,  or  more 
strictly,  perhaps,  made  the  tabernacle,  or  dwelling-place  of 
the  Divine  Word.  ^'The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.''  And  the  person  thus  endowed  seemed 
so  manifestly  conversant  with  God,  and  was  so  exalted  in 
our  sight  by  that  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  with  Grod  as  an  only  son  with  his  father. 

In  the  same  strain  he  says  afterwards :  '*  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  Here 
the  degree  of  intimacy  which  seemed  to  subsist  between 
Jesus  and  God  is  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  at  table.  Each 
leaned  over  the  bosom  of  him  who  was  placed  at  his  left 
hand.  To  be  in  one's  bosom,  then,  in  Oriental  phrase, 
means  to  be  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 

From  that  intimacy  came  forth  to  mankind  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  God.  ^^  He  who  is  in  the  1>osom  of  the 
Father  hath  declared  him."  From  that  greater  intimacy 
of  Jesus  with  God,  and  greater  knowledge  of  him,  his 
character,  mind,  and  will,  came  forth  Christianity,  as  supe- 
rior to  Judaism  as  was  the  knowledge  of  God  possessed  by 
Jesius  to  that  possessed  by  Moses.  ^^  And  of  his  fulness 
have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  law 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ." 

To  the  same  eflect  he  writes  in  his  old  age  :  "  And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  Grod  is  come,  and  hadi  given  us  un- 
derstanding, that  we  might  know  him  that  is  true ;  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  Such  is  the  function 
which  John  attributes  to  Jesus  as  the  Revealer  of  the  true 
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God.  To  be  in  Grod,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of 
the  Apostle,  is  to  know  God,  to  believe  in  God,  to  trust  in 
God,  lo  obey  God. 

In  the  same  direction  follows  Paul.  He  compares  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  God,  through  Christ,  and  God's 
presence  in  Christ,  with  the  shining  of  the  face  of  Moses 
when  he  came  down  from  the  mountain.  *^  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shtned 
m  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'^  As  the  light 
which  first  shone  out  of  darkness  at  God's  command  re- 
Tealed  the  Creator  in  his  works,  so  he  shone  out  a  second 
time  to  make  a  clearer  revelation  of  himself  through  the 
person  of  Christ,  in  his  supernatural  character,  words,  and 
woriu. 

Lastly,  Peter,  in  his  First  Epistle,  takes  the  same  view  of 
Christ,  as  the  means  by  which  our  faith  in  Grod  is  strength- 
ened and  increased.  ^^  Who  verily  was  foreordained  be« 
foie  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  appeared  in  these 
last  times  for  you,  who  by  him  do  believe  in  God,  who 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  that  your 
faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God." 

Thus  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  unanimous 
in  declaring,  that  faith  in  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
nature ;  it  is  faith  in  God  through  Christ,  —  the  more  clear, 
definite,  and  efficient  revelation  made  of  him  by  Jesus,  than 
had  been  made  by  nature  or  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  As 
Jesus  said  himself,  *'*'  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  hear- 
eth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  ever- 
lasting life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life." 
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SWISS  CHURCHES  AND  CATHEDRALS, 

A  LBTTKB  FBOM  A  FBIENB,  DATED  LUCERNE,  6WITZBRI<AHD, 
AUGUST  8d,  1855. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  remembered  promise,  I  write  you 
some  slight  account  of  the  cathedrals  and  church  buildings 
of  Switzerland. 

To  the  traveller  on  the  Continent  who  makes  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  its  far-famed  ecclesiastical  fabrics,  churches 
and  cathedrals  will  seem  mighty  hieroglyphics,  that  contain 
the  whole  history  of  the  life-spirit  of  the  men  who  built 
them.  For  example :  when  one  gazes  upon  the  cruciform 
shape  of  many  of  the  churches,  or  stands  before  the  high 
altar  fitted  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  as  at  Berne, 
Freyburg,  or  Lucerne,  or  looks  up  to  the  housed  statue  of 
Saint  Greorge,  with  the  long  red-sandstone  spear  piercing 
the  jaws  of  the  dragon,  or  Saint  Christopher  just  vis-d-vis^ 
which  adorn  the  front  of  the  cathedral  at  Basle,  he  sees  at 
once  that  the  heads  that  planned,  and  the  hands  that  fash- 
ioned, nave  and  transept,  altar  and  saint,  had  faith  in  the 
ritual  of  Rome  and  the  legends  of  the  Church. 

Or  when  a  stern  simplicity  pervades  the  structure,  and 
there  is  no  ornament,  no  picture,  no  saintly  statue,  no 
chapel  or  shrine,  —  or  when,  as  at  Berne,  artists  have  rep- 
resented the  Pope  as  grinding  the  four  Evangelists  in  a 
mill  from  which  issues  a  number  of  wafers,  which  a  bishop 
collects  in  a  chalice, — we  discern  traces  of  an  altered 
mood,  and  of  the  great  fact  of  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Here  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  who  wrought  with  so  divine  a 
hand  at  Strasburg,  and  left  in  carved  stone  his  strain  in 
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the  great  anthem  which  the  generations  have  aung  dirough 
the  aid  of  their  Minster,  has  been  at  work;  and  there,  men 
who  had  no  notion  of  the  Beautiful,  little  of  the  consecrat- 
log  faith  and  the  clear  sight  that  proclaims  the  architect, 
wrought  with  no  eye  to  nature  or  to  art,  —  and  so  have 
failed.  And  so  these  churches  and  cathedrals  are  stone 
histories  of  the  generations  that  built  them. 

Again,  they  are  bound  up  with  the  history,  not  only 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  but  also,  in  a  more  limited  degree, 
with  that  of  all  Europe. 

At  Brieg  stands  the  Abbey  of  Konigsfelden,  founded 
by  a  mourning  wife  and  daughter,  iiye  and  a  half  centuries 
ago,  to  mark  the  spot  where,  by  the  assassin^s  hand,  fell 
Albert,  Emperor  of  Germany,  dying  in  the  arms  of  a 
passing  peasant  girl, — an  abbey  built  with  the  price  of 
blood,  with  the  confiscated  treasures  of  the  thousand  vic- 
tims sacrificed  to  the  remains  of  the  imperial  dead,  in 
whose  vaults  lay  long  the  nobles  that  fell  in  the  bloody 
fight  of  Sempach.  "  Woman,''  said  a  holy  hermit  to 
Queen  Agnes,  **  God  is  not  to  be  served  with  bloody 
hands,  nor  by  the  slaughter  of  innocent  peisons,  nor  by 
convents  built  with  the  plunder  of  orphans  and  widows, 
but  by  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  injuries." 

Jast  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rigi,  in  a  narrow,  green 
lane  overhung  with  trees,  stands  a  rustic  chapel  which 
marks  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  Swiss  belief.  Tell 
shot  the  tyrant  Gessler. 

Iq  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  which  looks  down  upon 
Vevay  from  amidst  trees  and  vineyards,  bereft  of  worship* 
pers  in  winter,  lie  four  exiled  men,  who  died  with  a  price 
set  upon  their  heads  as  traitors,  —  Ludlow  the  regicide, 
Broughton,  who  read  Charles  Stuart's  death-sentence, 
We,  and  Cawley. 
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Id  the  church  at  Aubonne  stands  the  statue  of  Duqueane, 
—  brave  Admiral  of  France,  conqueror  of  De  Rujrter,  and 
terror  of  the  Turks,  —  here  eiiled  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  because  he  would  not  forswear  his 
faith,  —  whose  body  Louis  XIV.  long  refused  to  the  son. 

Here  is  an  emperor's  tomb,  and  there  a  gift  of  Charle- 
magne, — trophies  won  from  the  Saracen,  and  soiled  ban- 
ners torn  in  the  fierce  fight  at  Sempach,  or  Mortgarten, 
where  Swiss  and  Austrian  wrought  out  with  sword-blades 
the  problem  of  Cantonal  liberty ;  shrines  of  some  famed 
saint,  ornaments  of  every  age,  crosier,  crook,  and  hel- 
mets, trophies  of  priest  and  noble,  —  waifs  out  of  the  great 
Past  cast  upon  the  shore  of  the  Present,  for  its  children  to 
read  and  ponder. 

The  general  remark  may  be  made,  that  neither  in  plan 
nor  detail  have  Swiss  churches  much  of  the  sesthetical. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  plain  and  commonplace,  and 
the  cathedrals  are  vastly  inferior  to  their  German  neigh- 
bors. Exceptions  in  detail  there  are,  as  in  the  Gothic 
parapet  and  grand  entrance  of  the  cathedral  at  Berne,  or 
the  interior  of  that  at  Lausanne,  and  in  single  statues,  or 
buttresses  or  towers ;  but  in  general,  Swiss  church  art  is 
unsesthetic. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  presence  of  the  Alps  fettered  the 
builders'  aspirations,  so  that  no  high  church*spire  rose  be- 
cause the  mighty  pinnacles  of  the  mountain  made  them 
hopeless  of  equalling,  and  caused  them  to  hold  as  nothing 
tower  and  buttress  and  soaring  arch  by  the  side  of  the 
Shreckhorn,  the  Aarhorn,  and  the  Eigher ;  or  whether  the 
builder  had  not  wherewith  to  build  (though  that  is  hardly 
possible,  since  the  structures  often  lack  no  appearance  of 
cost,  and  are  large  without  grandeur,  and  have  extensive 
ornamentation  without  taste) ;  or  whether  constant  contact 
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lendefed  perception  callous,  so  that  there  was  no  eye  to 
see  and  no  hand  to  reproduce  something  of  the  soaring  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountain-peak  ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
waterfall,  and  the  hoarse  murmurings  of  resUess,  rock- 
riyen  mountain-streams,  and  stern,  swift  onset  of  the  ava- 
lanche, gained  no  audience  among  the  mountain  dwellers, 
and  there  was  no  eye  for  the  sunset-tinted  snow  and  the 
deep,  pure  blue  of  the  glacier,  we  know  not.  Let  the  wise 
man  decide  why  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  have  produced 
no  great  builder,  poet,  or  painter. 

The  locations  of  the  cathedrals,  for  the  most  part,  are 
exceedingly  well  chosen,  usually  situated  apart  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  some  city,  river,  or  lake.  Thus  at 
Basle,  the  old  red-sandstone  cathedral  rises  towering  above 
the  houses  of  the  town,  and  just  behind  it,  down  at  its  hill- 
base,  rush  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Rhine.  Here,  to  the 
lef^  of  the  high  altar,  is  the  dust-covered  tombstone  of  the 
great  Erasmus, — a  simple  marble  slab,  with  a  brief  in- 
scription. In  a  neighboring  library  reposes  a  volume  of 
his  "  Laus  Stultitise,"  with  marginal  caricatures  by  Holbein, 
so  hamorous  that  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  laughed  himself 
out  of  a  fit  of  sickness  on  seeing  them  ;  both  work  and 
woricman  forgotten,  save  by  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of 
the  mightiest  intellect  of  his  age.  We  asked  a  workman, 
who  stood  within  ten  feet  of  his  grave,  where  Erasmus  was 
buried,  and  be  could  not  tell  us.  On  the  south  side,  and  over* 
looking  the  Rhine,  are  the  cloisters  where  Erasmus  used  to 
walk  and  meditate,  now  paved  with  tombstones  of  aristo- 
cratic burghers,  and  its  walls  adorned  with  funeral  tablets, 
where  lie  buried  the  Reformers  CEcolampadius,  Gyrnseas, 
and  Meyer  ;  and  now  in  the  summer  time  the  children  of 
the  town  come  here  to  play  their  games.  ^ 

At  Zurich,  looking  down  upon  the  lake,  and  southward 
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towards  the  high,  woody  hills  over  which  Zwingle  led  his  foU 
lowers  on  that  fatal  day  when  the  men  of  Zurich  fled  be- 
fore their  neighbors  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  and  their  leader 
fell  beneath  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  refusing  to  call  upon  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  stands  the  cathedral  from  whence 
the  Reformer  thundered  forth  his  anathemas  against  the 
vices  of  his  age.  At  Lucerne,  the  cathedral  overlooks  the 
lake,  having  before  it  Mons  Pilatus,  fabled  dwelliog-place 
of  the  sorrowing  soldier  who  crucified  the  Great  Master 
at  the  behests  of  an  infuriated  Sanhedrim ;  behind  it,  the 
Rigi  and  the  mountain-encircled  waters  of  the  lake.  At 
Berne,  the  Minster  stands  upon  a  lofty  terrace,  at  whose 
base  flow  the  waters  of  the  Aar,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  distant  range  of  the  snow-capped  Bernese 
Alps.  At  Greneva  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  overlook- 
ing the  lake,  from  whose  pulpit  John  Calvin,  for  some  time 
a  homeless  fugitive  from  the  inquisitors  of  Rome,  issued 
his  decrees,  ruling  "  the  fierce  democracie  "  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  punishing,  according  to  his  Draconic  code,  adultery 
with  death,  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  a  public  admonition 
from  the  pulpit,  limiting  a  dinner  for  ten  persons  to  five 
dishes,  waging  war  against  plush  breeches  and  such  like 
vanities,  exposing  the  gambler  in  the  pillory,  with  a  pack 
of  cards  tied  round  his  neck.  The  present  canopy  of  the 
pulpit  is  the  same  under  which  he  preached.  The  Minster 
at  Freyburg,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  is  chiefly  notice- 
able for  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  portal,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Judgment.  In  the  centre  stands  St.  Nich- 
olas, and  above  him  is  seated  the  Saviour ;  on  the  left  hand 
an  angel  is  weighing  mankind  in  a  huge  pair  of  scales,  not 
singly)  l>ut  by  lots,  and  a  pair  of  imps  are  maliciously  en- 
deavoring to  pull  down  one  scale  and  make  the  other  kick  the 
beam  ;  below  is  St.  Peter,  ushering  the  good  into  Paradise. 
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Oo  the  right  hand  is  the  reverse  of  this  picture,  —a  Devil, 
with  a  pig's  head,  is  dragging  after  him  hy  a  chain  a  crowd 
of  the  wicked,  and  carries  a  basket  on  his  back,  also  filled 
with  figures,  apparently  about  to  precipitate  them  into  a  vast 
caldroQ  suspended  over  a  fire,  which  several  other  imps 
are  stirring.  In  the  comer  is  Hell,  represented  by  the  jaws 
of  a  monster  filled  up  to  the  teeth  with  evil-doers,  and 
above  it  is  Satan  seated  on  his  throne. 

The  parish  churches  of  Switzerland  have  even  less  of  the 
aesthetic  about  them  than  the  cathedrals.  They  are  usually 
small,  leflt  in  bad  repair,  and  in  the  Catholic  Cantons  dis- 
figured by  a  tawdry  ornamentation  which  apes  the  Italian, 
without  possessing  its  finish.  Their  location  is  often  pic- 
turesque, high  up  under  the  shadow  of  mountains,  where 
the  Alpine  herdsman  catches  echoes  of  the  bells  at  mid- 
(iay,  or  learns  the  hour  when  the  villagers  in  the  vale  below 
him  are  at  their  Sunday  worship  ;  sometimes  dn  the  deltas 
formed  by  a  mountain-stream,  close  by  the  borders  of  the 
lake  into  which  it  empties  ;  often  in  the  midst  of  villages, 
whose  houses  seem  to  cling  to  them,  as  if,  though  inani- 
mate, they  felt  that  there  was  safety  in  the  outward  and 
visible  resting-place  of  the  Church.  Sometimes  they  serve 
as  storehouses  for  the  village  fire-«ngine. 

High  up  in  the  Alpine  village  of  Andermatt,  where  a  six 
months'  winter  must  be  encountered,  stands  a  village 
church,  its  pavement-stones  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
frost,  and  time-worn ;  its  seats  black  and  decayed,  its  walls 
discolored  by  the  dripping  water,  its  tawdry  pictures  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  squallidness  ground,  its  aspect 
dreary  and  uncomfortable,  and  yet  with  the  burning  censer 
before  its  altar,  and  its  door  always  open  to  the  worshipper, 
^d  yet,  by  contrast  with  the  houses  of  the  village,  this 
cbttith  has  a  regal  splendor  about  it ;  and  here,  as  every* 
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where,  the  Romish  Church  takes  into  its  service  the  sestheti* 
cal  element  as  developed  among  its  followers,  and  makes  ai% 
rude  though  it  be,  aid  it  in  its  ministrations.  At  Lungern 
is  a  little  church,  perhaps  twenty  feet  by  forty,  with  pro- 
jecting portico,  rough  board  seats,  and  stone  steps  leading 
to  the  gallery,  perhaps  two  feet  wide,  without  a  balustrade, 
a  few  daubs  of  the  Virgin  and  a  favorite  saint,  with  faded 
altar  ornaments,  and  a  general  aspect  of  poverty  and 
neglect ;  and  this  church  is  to  some  extent  representative. 

In  the  parish  church  at  Sachselen  repose,  or  rather 
stand,  the  bones  of  Nicholas  Flue,  a  patriot  Swiss,  who 
allayed  the  dissensions  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
Helvetian  Republic,  spending  the  flower  of  his  life  as  a 
hermit  in  a  distant  Alpine  valley,  whence  he  issued  to  ad- 
vise his  countrymen,  and  honored  at  his  death  as  a  saint 
His  skeleton  stands  behind  the  high  altar  in  a  glass  case, 
and  is  shown  for  a  trifle  to  the  inquisitive  traveller.  It  is 
covered  with  jewels.  There  are  rings  upon  the  fleshless 
fingers,  bracelets  upon  the  wrists,  glittering  stones  shining 
from  the  eye-sockets ;  gold  and  silver  ornaments  cover  the 
joints  ;  from  the  ribs  hang  several  military  insignia,  and  a 
jewelled  cross  occupies  the  place  of  the  heart ;  and  so  this 
grinning,  ghastly  skeleton,  thus  bedizened  with  silver  and 
gold,  stands  blackening  and  mouldering  from  year  to  year, 
—  a  bitter  satire  upon  worldly  pride  and  fopperies,  fit  text 
for  a  sermon  which  it  were  well  for  all  men  to  hear. 

In  one  of  the  parish  churches  at  Lucerne,  in  the  broad 
aisle,  stands  a  black  painted  coffin,  against  which  the 
dresses  of  the  peasants  brush  as  they  pass  on  towards  the 
high  altar, —  a  '^  memento  mori''  that,  no  doubt,  discourses 
eloquently  in  its  silence  about  "  Death  and  the  Judgment.^' 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  for  us  to  record,  bad  we 
time,  some  of  the  minute  details  of  Swiss  church  art^  and 
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the  concomitants  of  the  **•  Houses  of  God**  in  certain  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons.  Every  tniyeller  must  have  noticed 
the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  churchyards,  the  tonih> 
stones  with  coats  of  arms  and  heraldic  deyices  painted  in 
great  profusion  upon  them,  sadly  out  of  place  among  pro- 
fessed republicans,  so  that  these  ^VGod's  acres  '*  seem  like 
tented  fields,  with  the  planted  banners  of  a  host,  that,  bound 
in  sleep,  wait  only  for  the  war-cry  of  their  leader  to  rouse 
themselyes  and  bind  on  their  armor  for  the  fight  Every 
traveller  in  the  Catholic  Cantons  must  have  seen  ^  the  bone- 
houses  destined  to  receive  skulls  and  bones  which,  after 
lying  a  certain  number  of  years  below  ground,  are  dug  up 
to  make  room  for  others ;  and  having  been  labelled  with  the 
names  of  their  owner,  are  laid  out  for  show  on  shelves  in 
the  bone-house.** 

Some  of  these  houses  have  an  historical  value,  as,  for 
instance,  that  which  contained  the  bones  of  the  fifteen 
thoinand  Burgundian  soldiers  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who 
fell  in  1476,  in  the  bloody  fight  of  Morat 

According  to  Byron,  the  Swiss  postilions  used  to  steal 
the  bones,  to  sell  them  for  knife-handles ;  and  i^  1798  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  the  Burgundian  soldiers  in  the 
French  army,  who  were  anxious  to  efiace  the  record  of 
their  ancestors*  defeat 

Another  distinctive  trait  of  church  building  in  Switzer- 
land are  the  chapels,  which  one  finds  scattered  through  the 
Catholic  Cantons.  They  usually  mark  some  place  famous 
in  Swiss  history,  as  Tell*s  Chapel,  built  upon  the  steep 
shores  of  Lake  Lucerne,  on  the  spot  where  Tell  is  said  to 
have  leaped  from  Gessler*s  boat,  and  where  mass  is  per- 
formed once  a  year  in  presence  of  a  congregation  who 
come  there  by  water ;  sometimes  a  battle-field,  sometimes 
a  place  of  treaty,  or  a  good  man*s  house.  They  are  gen- 
16  • 
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erally  fitted  up  in  the  simplest  manner,  with  rough  altar 
ornaments  and  a  few  prints,  and,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns,  are  much  frequented. 

Just  outside  the  northern  wall  at  Lucerne  is  one  situated 
in  a  pleasant  orchard,  reached  by  a  pathway,  which,  as  we 
passed  at  night,  we  found  occupied  by  kneeling  women, 
who,  in  the  darkness  and  silence,  seemed  at  least  to  be  in 
earnest  communion  with  the  things  of  Heaven. 

Of  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  we  have  not  time  to 
speak  at  length  ;  —  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Maurice,  founded 
in  the  fourth  century ;  of  others,  which,  from  residences  of 
idle  devotees,  have  been  converted  into  hospitals  or  insane 
asylums  ;  of  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedeln,  high  up  among  the 
Alps,  with  its  black  image  of  the  Virgin,  to  whose  shrine, 
in  1700,  there  were  202,000  pilgrims;  of  that  of  St.  Gall, 
^^  which  was  the  asylum  of  learning  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and 
the  most  celebrated  school  in  £urope  between  the  eighth 
and  tenth  centuries,  whose  abbot  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  sally  forth  with  his  one  hundred  monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  sword  in  hand  and  helmet  on  head,  backed 
by  their  two  hundred  serfs,  when  the  convent  was  threat- 
ened by  ungodly  laymen  " ;  of  the  little  shrines  by  the 
way-side,  with  their  faded  flower-wreaths ;  and  of  the  con- 
vents, half  church  and  half  hotel,  situate  upon  the  Alpine 

N.    H.   G. 


"  So  long  as  a  belief  in  propositions  is  regarded  as  indispensable  to 
salTation,  the  pursuit  of  truth  cts  such  is  not  possible,  any  more  than  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  who  is  swimming  for  his  life  to  make  meteoro- 
logical observations  on  the  storm  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  him. 
The  sense  of  alarm  and  haste,  the  anxiety  for  personal  safety,  unmans 
the  nature,  and  allows  no  thorough,  calm  thinking,  no  truly  noble,  dis- 
interested feeling.''  —  Westminster  Beifiew, 
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A   LAYMAN'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  PASTOR. 

[As  we  had  some  knowledge  both  of  the  writer  of  the  following 
letter,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  we  have  obtained  leave 
to  publish  it,  believing  that  some  of  its  saggestions  maj  be  tuefol  in 
a  wider  sphere  than  that  at  first  contemplated.  —Ed.] 


-,  September,  9, 1855. 


To   MT  MUCH   BESPECTED   P^STOB  : 

The  conversation  I  had  with  you  the  other  day,  in  your 
stody^  leA  a  painful  impression  on  my  mind.  Every  time 
I  have  recalled  it,  I  have  resolved  to  express  my  thoughts 
to  you  in  writing, — a  purpose  I  mean  now  to  fulfil.  You 
are  suffering  under  a  morbid  anxiety  about  the  discharge 
of  your  professional  duties,  and  make  your  work  vastly 
harder  than  it  need  be.  More  than  this,  your  labors  would 
bring  forth  better  fruit,  both  to  yourself  and  to  your  parish, 
if  you  would  take  them  more  easily.  In  the  freedom  of  a 
true  friend,  I  wish  to  state  the  case  to  you. 

When  you  became  my  minister,  three  years  ago,  I  asked 
myself,  ^'  How  long  will  it  be  before  clerical  anxiety  will 
sap  that  fine  healthy  flow  of  good  spirits  ?  ''  Ten  years,  I 
believe,  was  the  time  I  fixed  in  my  mind.  I  remember 
the  whole  ministerial  life  —  seventeen  years  —  of  your 
predecessor,  and  the  last  half  of  the  professional  career  of 
his  predecessor.  They  both  broke  down  by  fretting  in  the 
harness.  The  demands  —  real  or  fancied  —  made  upon 
the  clergyman  are  greater  in  these  days;  but  I  thought 
you  might  hold  out  a  decade  of  years.  The  harness  seems 
to  trouble  you  worse  than  your  predecessors,  and  you  are 
on  the  swift  road  to  utter  prostration.  I  pray  that  you  may 
see  this. 
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Presuming  a  little  on  the  score  of  my  age,  I  shall  be 
pardoned,  I  know,  if  I  speak  somewhat  ex  cathedra^  and 
the  pew  exhorts  the  pulpit.     I  beg  of  you  to  sit  down 
calmly  in  your  first  leisure   hour,  when  you  have   time 
enough  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  your  labors,  and  draw 
a  straight  line  between  what  you  can  do  and  what  you 
canU  do,  between  what  you  ought  to  do  and  what  you  are 
under  no  obligation  to  do,  between  what  you  are  responsible 
for  and  what  you  are  are  not  responsible  for.     Some  one 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  "  Limitations  of  Human  Besponsi- 
bility."    I  never  read  it,  and  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
a  chapter  addressed  to  clergymen.    But  there  ought  to  be. 
Providence  assigns  to  no  child  of  man  more  than  he  can 
do  healthily  and  cheerfully.     A  clergyman  must  make  this 
a  matter  of  conscience.     Indeed,  this  is  the  chief  field  for 
the  exercise  of  a  clerical  conscience.     If  a  business  man 
should  use  his  conscience  in  his  affairs,  so  should  a  min- 
ister in  his  affairs.     What  am  I  bound  to  do,  and  what 
am  I  not  bound  to  do  ?     How  few  of  your  profession  have 
settled  that  question!      How    few,  accordingly,  have   a 
clearly  defined,  serene,  and  cheerful  view  of  their  duties  t 
How  many  fret  their  life  away  under  the  impression  that 
they  must  do  everything,  and  everybody's  sins  will  be  laid 
at  their  door.    As  if  we  lived  under  a  dispensation  that  re* 
quires  a  scape-goat !      Such  an  over-estimate   of  their 
sphere  is  as  immodest  as  it  is  destructive.     I  remember 
you  said  the  other  day,  that  "  after  all,  this  life  of  Sidney 
Smith,  which  everybody  is  now  reading,  does  not  present  a 
very  high  type  of  clerical  character."    I  quite  agree  with 
you.    At  the  sarhe  time  I  must  add,  that  a  man  so  enor- 
mously charged   with  animal  spirits  must  be  judged  by 
no  ordinary  rules ;  and  I  cannot  help  looking  with  some 
respect  upon  a  Church  which  permitted  him  to  retain  so 
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much  of  his  natural  bias.  Had  he  been  pastor  of  one  of 
our  Puritan  churches,  it  had  all  been  taken  out  of  him  in  a 
little  while,  and  the  poor  man  would  have  died  broken- 
hearted. 

You  spoke  the  other  day  of  "  the  terribly  exhausting 
effect  of  continually  writing  sermons."  I  pondered  those 
words  as  I  walked  home.  I  mean  to  place  myself  in  the 
confessional,  and  make  a  clean  breast.  You  will  absolve 
me  if  I  sinned.  I  was  shocked  at  your  words.  **  Terribly 
exhausting  "  to  stand  up  and  proclaim  the  good  news  of 
salvation  I  A  message  of  pardon  and  peace  to  guilty 
men,  —  one  would  think  it  would  be  a  joyful  and  grateful 
service  to  deliver  that.  I  will  go  on  to  tell  you  what  else 
I  thought.  What  makes  preaching  so  exhausting  ?  Is  it 
not  the  constant  strain  to  get  hold  of  something  striking 
and  new  ?  You  know  I  am  incapable  of  casting  any  re* 
flections  upon  you  personally.  You  are  surrounded  by 
clerical  examples.  You  must  be  measured  by  a  certain 
clerical  standard.  You  are  more  or  less  consciously  in  the 
race  of  clerical  competition.  The  professional  feeling 
which  all  your  brethren  have  I  now  point  to,  I  believe  it 
is  false,  injurious  to  the  preacher,  and  full  of  mischief  to 
the  hearer ;  —  false,  because  it  supposes  the  people  demand 
something  striking  and  new  in  every  sermon  ;  injurious, 
because  it  frets  out  the  preacher's  life  in  the  hunt  after 
something  beside  the  plain  message  of  the  Gospel ;  full  of 
mischief,  because  it  begets  itching  ears,  fondness  for  new 
conceits,  and  leaves  souls  to  perish  for  lack  of  the  pure 
hread  of  truth.  The  style  of  preaching  which  has  crept 
into  the  pulpit  through  the  Lyceum,  like  a  broadcloth  sailor 
iViTOugh  the  cabin  window,  I  hope  will  soon  have  had  its  day. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  pretty  lai^  circle  of  laymen,  with 
whom  I  talk  on  j^ligious  subjects  ;  and  they  are  not  all  old 
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fogies ;  for  many  of  them  are  our  most  sensible  and  esti- 
mable young  men.  When  they  go  to  church,  they  wish  to 
hear  anything  but  what  some  circles  call  '^  a  great  ser- 
mon." Good  sense,  good  taste,  and  a  heart  warmed  by 
close  contact  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  —  these  are  the  best 
things,  and  the  only  things  really  needful.  The  general 
progress  of  the  age  is  bringing  all  in  our  congregations  to 
see  this.  An  intelligent  panel  of  jurors  want  nothing  but 
the  simplest  statement  of  the  case,  flowing  from  native 
good  sense,  and  appealing  to  the  common  instincts  of  the 
human  heart;  and  in  proportion  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
case,  rhetoric  and  flourish  are  impertinent. 

You  seemed  to  regret  my  advice  to  exchange  less,  and 
thought  I  was  making  your  lot  harder.  No,  sir,  not  harder, 
but  easier.  Exchanges  give  your  people  the  most  elaborate 
and  rhetorical,  and  therefore  the  least  religious  and  useful, 
sermons  preached  in  your  professional  circle.  Exchanges 
give  your  people  a  craving  for  mere  intellectual  excite- 
ment in  the  pulpit.  Exchanges  bring  you  into  the  preva- 
lent style  of  preaching,  and  dissipate  a  quiet  and  religious 
frame  of  mind  in  the  attempt  to  And  something  to  suit  the 
taste  which  you  have  created.  If  I  speak  plainly  and  de- 
cisively, it  is  because  I  have  carefully  observed  the  case, 
and  know  whereof  I  affirm.  One  sermon  a  fortnight,  pro- 
duced by  continual  nervous  anxiety  from  a  man's  brains, 
will  wear  him  out  vastly  quicker  than  two  sermons  a  week 
flowing  genially  from  his  heart.  So  much  for  the  preacher. 
Now  for  the  different  eflect  on  the  hearer.  Compare  a 
man's  going  to  church  under  the  stimulus  of  an  anticipated 
intellectual  treat  from  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  So-and-So,  and 
going  expecting  to  hear  a  sensible  and  devout  sermon  from 
his  own  pastor  I  The  difference  is  like  that  between  the 
fragrance  of  the  meadow  and  the  concentrated  odors  of  a 
confectioner's  shop. 
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One  other  point  you  and  I  saw  in  somewhat  different 
lights  in  our  conversation  the  other  day.    You  expressed 
extreme   reluctance  to  preaching  to  your  people   about 
giving  money  to  benevolent  objects,  especially  since  you   ' 
feared  they  found  it  hard  to  pay  your  salary.    I  need  not 
say  how  much  I  respect  your  tenderness  for  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  your  parish ;  but  now  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  preach  to  yau^  I  must  go  on  and  finish  my  ser- 
mon, comforting  myself  with  the  thought  that  you  are  an 
advocate  for  the  ^^  liberty  of  prophesying."    You  live  in  a 
world  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  you  think  it  will  seem 
coarse  and  vulgar  to  talk  in  the  pulpit  about  such  material 
and  common  things  as  dollars  and  cents.    Now  on  this 
point,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  your   salary,  you  are 
mistaken,  and  often  inflict  upon  yourself  a  needless  and 
pernicious  anxiety.     Your  people  do  not  live  in  an  ideal 
world,  and  are  not  pained  by  any  descent  from  the  abstract 
and  absolute  to  the  palpable  and  concrete.    The  necessities 
of  their  lot  make  them  conversant,  for  the  most  part,  only 
with  the  material  and   the  useful.     Him  they  will  like  the 
best  for  their  preacher,  and  get  most  good  from,  who  uses 
their  language,  and  plainly  speaks  of  those  things  which 
necessarily  occupy  many  of  their  thoughts,  and  constitute 
the  chief  of  their  trials.     Truly,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a  point  which  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  this  age  of  the 
world,  should  meet  with  the  utmost  plainness  and  faithful* 
ness,  —  our  responsibility  in  the   matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.     May  we  not,  must  we  not,  exercise  our  religion  in 
dollars  and  cents  ?  and  this  whole  business  of  charity,  of 
giving  seventy-five  cents  to  one  object,  and  seventy-five 
dollars  to  another,  is  there  no  need  of  investing  that  act 
with  the  holiest  sanctions  of  religion  ?     If  the  pew  could 
speak  to  the  pulpit  on  this  point,  it  would  say  :  ^'  Come  out 
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boldly,  and  tell  us  just  what  you  want.  Name  the  sum 
which  you  think  we  must  give  for  the  proposed  object,  and 
then  do  your  best  to  get  it  from  us.  We  shall  honor  your 
plainness  and  directness ;  and  then  as  to  giving,  —  Heaven 
knows  we  pay  away  money  so  many  times  for  vain  and 
selfish  uses,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  act  now  and 
then  encircled  and  lifted  up  by  higher  and  holier  aims.'' 
Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  —  spiritual  progress  may  be 
marked,  not  by  divorcing  religion  from  giving  dollars  and 
cents,  but  by  making  the  giving  of  dollars  and  cents  a 
sacrament. 

And  then  as  to  your  salary,  you  are  again  unneces- 
sarily anxious.  It  is  not  a  hard  matter  to  raise  it.  But 
suffer  my  plainness  in  saying,  that,  should  it  become  a 
hard  matter,  no  one  thing  will  so  much  contribute  to  this 
as  the  course  you  are  now  pursuing.  Educate  your  peo* 
pie  to  the  hMt  of  giving  often  and  generously  for  good 
objects,  and  your  salary  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket ; 
make"  no  appeals  to  their  philanthropy  and  benevolence, 
and  a  miserly  selfishness  will  creep  over  them,  and  your 
salary  will  be  the  last  ounce  to  break  the  camel's  back.  I 
have  often  talked  upon  this  point  with  your  Deacon,  good 
old ,  the  collector.  You  know  his  habits  of  ob- 
servation, and  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  warm  afiection  for 
you.  I  remember  his  saying  to  me,  that  he  uniformly 
found  the  taxes  were  paid  most  cheerfully  in  those  years 
in  which  the  pulpit  had  presented  the  most  frequent  calls 
for  charity,  and  years  of  excessive  grumbling  marked  the 
remissness  of  the  minister.  It  is  usual  to  end  a  sermon 
with  an  exhortation,  and  therefore  I  say.  Do  not  make  it 
hard  work  for  us  to  pay  your  salary  by  any  false  delicacy 
in  appealing  to  the  charities  of  your  parish.  For  one,  I 
hope  that  every  good  cause  that  comes  before  the  public 
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will  be  maturely  considered  by  you ;  and  if  it  be  one  whicb 
in  your  unbiased  judgment  we  ought  to  aid,  that  you  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  aid  it,  and  will  enforce  the  duty  of  our 
aiding  it.  Train  our  charitable  sympathies  and  affections, 
and  our  faith  can  remove  mountains ;  neglect  them,  and 
molehills  will  become  mountains. 

And  now,  my  dear  Pastor,  if  I  have  freely  written  upon 
the  topics  embraced  in  our  conversation,  I  know  you  will 
not  think  I  have  done  this  unkindly.  I  shall  make  no  pro* 
fessions  of  my  strong  attachment  to  you  as  my  minister. 
You  know  my  heart  It  has  grieved  me  to  find  you  so 
anxious  in  your  profession,  and  thus  in  danger  of  running 
on  the  rocks  where  so  many  have  been  shipwrecked.  That 
the  pleasant  relation  we  now  sustain  to  each  other  may 
long  continue,  it  is  essential  that  you  work  genially,  cheer- 
fully, hopefully.  Accept  the  well-meant  advice,  and  sin- 
cere prayers  for  your  health  and  usefulness,  of  your 
parishioner.  .. 


THE  FAITH  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHURCH. 

Unitabianism,  in  all  its  essential  points,  was  not  only 
the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,  but  is  now  the  faith  of 
the  Universal  Church, — the  faith  of  all  Christians  in  every 
region  of  the  globe.  True,  some  will  ask,  has  not  this 
sect  been  everywhere  spoken  against  ?  Have  not  Unita- 
rians in  almost  all  ages,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
been  denounced  as  heretics?  Have  they  not  been  de- 
barred from  Christian  fellowship,  and  denied  the  Christian 
name  ?     Do  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  differ  widely  in 
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many  important  particulars  from  Christians  of  other  de- 
nominations ?  And  do  they  not  comprise,  even  according 
to  the  highest  estimate,  a  very  small  minority  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  ?  How  then  can  it  be  pretended  that  theirs  is 
the  faith  of  the  Universal  Church  ? 

The  facts  implied  in  these  inquiries  may  all  be  admitted. 
Unitarians  have  been  denounced  and  classed  among  here- 
tics. They  have  been  disowned  among  their  brethren, 
and  deprived  of  Christian  sympathies,  and  excluded  from 
Christian  privileges.  There  are  important  differences  be- 
tween themselves  and  other  Christian  denominations  ;  and, 
it  is  true  that  they  constitute  but  a  small  minority  of  those 
who  profess  the  Christian  faith.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  contradiction,  the  assertion  may  be  made,  and 
what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  it  may  be  conclu- 
sively proved,  that  the  faith  which  they  profess  is  the  faith 
of  all  Christians. 

This  shall  be  our  starting-point,  —  the  faith  of  the 
Universal  Church  is  the  faith  which  the  Universal  Church 
receives. 

If  the  proposition  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  truism, 
no  matter.  It  would  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  equally  well.  It  cannot  be  denied,  without  in- 
volving in  the  denial  the  manifest  contradiction,  that  there 
may  be  a  universal  faith  which  is  not  universally  received 
among  Christians. 

Let  us  then  apply  this  test,  and  observe  the  results  that 
must  follow. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal  faith,  unless  it  is  found  in  our 
own  communion. 

How  full  is  the  world  of  differing  and  contending  sects  ! 
Will  any  one  make  the  absurd  pretension  that  the  faith  of 
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either  of  these  is  uoiversal  ?  or,  what  is  no  less  absurd, 
that  all  agree  in  those  respects  in  which  they  differ  ?  Is 
the  faith,  which  by  way  of  distinction  has  been  termed 
Evangelical,  everywhere  received  among  those  who  have 
assumed  to  themselves  the  name  Evangelical  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  one  sect  rejects  what  is  believed  by  another,  until, 
when  you  have  completed  the  round,  you  find  that  every 
portion  of  it  has  disappeared  ?  And  what,  then,  has  become 
of  the  universal  faith  ?  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  a 
little  more  closely. 

There  are  some  divisions  and  denominations  in  the 
Christian  Church  that  style  themselves  catholic  or  general, 
and  therefore  claim  to  possess,  exclusively,  the  catholic  or 
universal  faith ;  as  the  Churcb  of  Rome,  for  one.  But 
how  is  this  claim  established  ?  In  a  way  the  most  easy  in 
the  world.  It  is  simply  by  excluding  from  the  pale  of  the 
Christian  Church  all  who  differ  from  them ;  and  then,  of 
course,  they  become  the  Church  Universal,  and  profess  its 
faith.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  if  all  others  would  agree  to  it.  But  as 
these  others  will  still  claim  to  be  Christians,  and  with  very 
good  reasons,  notwithstanding  they  are  not  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  particular  communions,  we  cannot  allow  that 
any  one  of  these  exclusive  bodies  of  Christians  comprises 
the  whole  Church,  or  possesses  a  monopoly  of  all  religious 
truth.  Thus,  Romanism  is  not  the  universal  faith ;  for  we 
bow,  as  a  fact,  that  all  Christians  do  not  receive  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Arminian- 
ism,  and  all  such  distinctions  of  doctrine.  And  from  this 
it  follows,  that  the  universal  faith  is  not  to  be  found  among 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  or  any  such  dis- 
tinctions of  sect.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  things  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  all  believers  hold  in  common  ; 
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but  they  cannot  be  these  which  distinguish  in  this  manner 
one  class  of  Christians  from  another.  The  nniversal 
faith  cannot  belong  exclusively  to  any  party  or  sect. 

Queries  may  here  be  suggested,  and  objections  may  be 
interposed. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Is  not  the  case  the  same  with  those 
who  call  themselves  Unitarians  as  with  all  other  sects  ? " 
And  the  correct  answer  is,  that  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense 
they  are  not  a  sect.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  a  sect.  They 
do  not  desire  to  be  so  regarded.  Their  principles  will  not 
allow  them  to  become  a  sect.  If  they  were  so,  then  indeed 
they  would  occupy  the  same  position  as  others,  and  they 
would  have  a  sectarian  faith.  The  word  sect  implies 
division.  It  denotes  a  portion  cut  off  from  the  Church. 
Unitarians  have  never  cut  themselves  off,  and  they  do  not 
deem  it  possible  for  others  to  do  it,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  really  belong  to  it.  They  constitute  a  denomination, 
because  they  have  a  name ;  but  they  are  in  the  Church, 
and  of  it,  and  have  common  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
it.  And  no  man  can  deprive  them  of  their  right  and  priv- 
ilege. The  reason  why  they  are  not  a  sect  will  become 
still  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

But  have  they  not  peculiarities  as  well  as  others  ?  And 
do  they  not  differ  from  others  as  much  as  others  differ  from 
them  ? 

Certainly,  they  have  peculiarities ;  and  the  same  differ- 
ence no  doubt  exists  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  But 
there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  observed.  Unitari- 
ans differ  from  others,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe, 
but  in  regard  to  what  they  disbelieve.  The  faith  is  that  of 
the  Universal  Church ;  the  doubt,  dissent,  denial,  is  all  that 
is  partial  or  peculiar.  And  here  let  another  distinction  of 
no  less  importance  be  taken  into  view.    Unitarians  do  not 
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constitute  themselves  the  Universal  Church,  and  do  not 
claim  to  be  in  possession  of  the  universal  faith,  by  exclude 
ing  all  who  differ,  but  by  receiving  all,  and  by  recognizing 
this  faith  in  Chrbtians  of  every  name. 

And  now,  having  applied  the  test  to  others,  in  this  nega* 
tive  kind  of  argument,  let  us  apply  it  in  a  more  positive 
way  to  the  leading  articles  of  our  faith,  and  m  a  more  di- 
rect relation  to  our  subject 

1.  In  regard  to  the  nature  of  God. 

We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  ;  infinite  in  wisdom,  and  power,  and  love. 

And  is  not  this,  likewise,  the  belief  of  the  Church  Uni* 
versal  ?  Is  there  a  sect  in  all  Christendom  that  would 
class  this  among  heresies,  or  that  would  withhold  its  assent 
from  the  same  proposition  ?  Many,  indeed,  would'  be  dis- 
posed  to  add  to  it,  that  this  one  God  ^'  exists  in  three  co- 
equal persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ^*  But  that 
would  be  Trinitarianism,  which  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  character  and  office  of  Christ 

We  believe  that  ''  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  '*; 
that  he  was  sanctified  and  sent  of  God  ;  and  that  he  came 
on  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  with  a  message  of  love  from 
Heaven  to  men.  We  believe  that  his  doctrine  is  divine,  be* 
cause  he  spoke  the  words  of  God,  and  that  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

What  is  there  heretical  in  this  ?  What  other  class  of 
Christians  can  be  found  who  do  not  believe  the  same  ?  But 
some  contend  that  Christ  is  also  God,  —  the  sanoe  as  the 
Being  who  sent  him.  They  can  do  so,  if  they  will ;  but 
they  will  find  many  who  will  dissent.  Such  a  doctrine 
makes  not  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Universal  Church. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

17» 
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We  believe  that  "  God  is  a  spirit,"  that  he  is  ever  near 
us,  and  "  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

Is  there  any  class  of  Christians  who  will  dissent  from 
this?  If  not,  then  in  this  respect  also  ours  is  the  uni- 
versal faith.  But  it  is  oAen  argued  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
only  one  of  three  Divine  persons,  who  make  up  the  God- 
head, —  one  of  the  three  distinctions  in  the  Divine  nature, 
— and  therefore  only  a  part  of  God.  All  Christians,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  do  not  receive  this  doctrine,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  universal  faith. 

4.  In  regard  to  human  obligations  and  responsibilities. 
We  believe  that  men  are  bound  by  all  their  relations  to 

Grod,  and  by  all  the  blessings  and  enjoyments  of  the  present 
life,  and  all  their  hopes  in  regard  to  the  next,  to  serve  and 
obey  him ;  and  we  believe  also  that  they  will  be  held. ac- 
countable to  God  for  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfil  these 
obligations. 

So  likewise  do  all  Christians  believe.  Where  can  any 
one  be  found  who  professes  anything  different  ?  But  some 
will  say,  in  addition  to  this,  that  men  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  actions  which  they  did  not  perform,  and  which  they 
could  not  control ;  and  that  the  penalty  of  every  trans- 
gression, to  all  save  the  elect,  is  endless  and  unutterable 
woe.  But  this  is  Calvinism,  and  there  is  reason  to  rejoice 
that  such  a  faith  is  far  from  being  universal. 

5.  In  regard  to  human  sinfulness. 

We  believe  that  all  men  are  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  that  sin  is  the  greatest  evil  which  has  afflicted  our 
world. 

And  where  will  you  find  a  Christian  who  believes  differ- 
cntly  ?     But  some  will  talk  of  imputed  sin,  and  total  de- 
pravity, and  hereditary  guilt.    That,  however,  is  the  faith 
of  only  a  part.    It  is  not  like  our  own,  the  ftiith  of  the  " 
whole  Christian  Church. 
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6.  Id  regard  to  the  means  of  deliverance. 

We  believe  that  among  other  moral  influences,  the  death 
of  Christ  was  designed  to  produce  an  important  effect 

Such,  too,  has  been  the  general  sentiment  among  Chris- 
tians, from  the  origin  of  the  Grospel  dispensation.  But 
many  have  attempted  to  explain  in  what  way  the  death  of 
Christ  becomes  efficacious  in  the  salvation  of  the  sinner ; 
and  they  talk  of  a  literal  sacrifice,  and  equivalents,  and  a 
purchase,  and  a  ransom,  and  a  way  to  '*  appease  the  wrath 
of  God.'*  But  whenever  they  begin  to  do  this,  they  meet 
at  once  with  dissent,  and  very  soon  find  that  the  particular 
faith  which  they  profess  is  not  that  of  the  Universal  Church. 

Illustrations  of  this  nature  might  be  very  much  extended, 
but  these  will  doubtless  be  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  They  will  explain  in  what  sense  it  is,  that  ours  is 
the  only  universal  faith,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  prove 
the  fact.  They  will  serve  to  show  how  and  why  it  is  that 
we  do  not  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  a  sect.  We  hold 
to  nothing  as  fundamental  which  is  not  received  by  the 
whole  Christian  body ;  and  we  believe  all  things  which  are 
thus  believed  by  the  whole  Christian  body.  We  belong, 
therefore,  to  that  body  by  the  very  nature  and  extent  of 
our  belief,  and  no  act  of  exclusion  on  the  part  of  man  can 
separate  us  from  it.  We  are  the  Church  Universal.  W^ 
cannot  be  made  a  sect  so  long  as  we  retain  our  present 
position  and  principles. 

This  position  is  pre-eminently  a  safe  one.  Those  can* 
not  be  greatly  in  danger  who  believe  what  the  entire 
Church  believes,  and  who  reject  only  what,  by  one  party 
and  another  throughout  the  entire  Church,  is  rejected.  So 
far  as  relates  to  the  actual  experience  of  Christians,  Prot* 
estants  have  been  able  to  find  sufficient  support  in  the  doc- 
trines which  they  have  learned,  and  in  the  influences  which 
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have  been  imparted  from  the  pages  of  the  Grospd,  without 
regard  to  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  Eomanisin ;  Dis- 
senters, without  reference  to  those  of  £piscopacy;  Ar- 
minians,  without  reference  to  those  of  Calvinism;  and 
Unitarians,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  peci^liarities  of 
all  combined.  What  has  always  proved  sufficient  in  all 
times  of  need  may  surely  be  trusted  for  time  to  come. 

But  here  the  question  may  be  asked.  What  are  we  then 
contending  for  ?  If  Unitarianism  is  the  faith  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  what  is  the  need  of  having  any  controversy 
about  it  ?  What  is  the  object  or  advantage  of  doing  any- 
thing with  respect  to  it  ?  And  the  answer  is,  We  are  con- 
tending for  just  what  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  all  the  preachers 
in  the  early  Church  contended  ;  that  is,  the  removal  of  all 
corruptions,  and  the  preservation  of  a  pure  Gospel.  We 
are  contending  for  it,  because  we  hope  that,  by  restoring 
the  Church  to  its  purity,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  somethiog 
towards  increasing  its  power.  We  are  contending  for  it, 
because  we  are  desirous  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  separate  believers,  one  from  another,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  intolerance  which  has 
so  long  and  so  extensively  prevailed  among  them.  We 
are  contending  for  it,  because  we  have  our  own  work  to 
perform  in  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  and  we  can 
perform  it  best  in  our  own  way. 

But  why  do  we  go  by  ourselves  ?  Why  do  we  (grm  a 
separate  organization  ?  Why  do  we  seek  to  gather  dis- 
tinct congregations?  Why  do  we  labor  to  advance  our 
cause  by  means  of  denominational  agencies  ?  Simply  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  Our  work  must  be  done 
in  this  way,  or  not  done  at  all.  We  cannot  co-operate  with 
others,  in  this  respect,  for  they  will  not  allow  us.  The 
man  who  is  not  permitted  to  enter  his  neighbor's  house, 
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must  build  one  of  his  own.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  re* 
main  outside  must  occupy  themselves  as  best  they  can,  so 
long  as  they  are  unable  to  participate  in  the  work  or  enjoy- 
ment of  those  that  are  within.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  they  should  remain  idle,  and  it  is  no  good  reason 
why  any  should  relax  their  efforts  in  their  Master^s  service. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  parted  company  because  they  could  not 
agree  to  labor  together;  and  one  set  out  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other,  in  a  different ;  but  neither  was  neglectful  of 
the  important  trust  committed  to  his  charge.  Thus  let 
each  denomination  be  faithful  in  its  own  particular  sphere 
of  duty.  And  the  way  will  at  length  be  found  open,  by 
which  all  will  gain  admittance  into  ^^  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-bom.'^ 

A.   D.   W. 


INFORMAL  EELIGIOUS  TEACHING. 

That  all  men  have  within  them  the  seeds  of  religious 
principles  has  been  asserted  again  and  again.  But  within 
many  those  seeds  are  dormant,  and  may  so  remain,  like 
the  grains  of  wheat  buried  with  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
Thankful  should  we  be,  that  sun  and  rain  from  the  myriads 
of  churches  throughout  the  world  give  life  and  gro¥rth ; 
thankful  for  pulpit  words,  and  appointed  times  of  worship, 
which  keep  alive  the  flame  once  kindled,  and  often 

"  Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours.*' 

But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  beaten  track  of  what 
may  be  called  "  Formal  Religious  Instruction "  is  God^s 
favorite  path  to  the  hearts  of  his  children : 
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*'  He  moTes  in  a  mysterioas  way. 
His  wonders  to  perform  " ; 

and  is  often  nearest  when  we  least  look  for  him ;  and 
coining  thus  unexpectedly,  his  love  conquers,  when  year 
afler  year  we  might  not  receive  him  in  the  familiar  methods 
of  his  approach. 

A  friend  at  our  side  suddenly  falb,  and  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge,  with  awe  and  submisision,  the  Power  which 
called  him  away.  A  noble  deed  sometimes  makes  the 
tears  start  up  into  our  eyes,  and  we  feel  that  man  is  capa- 
ble of  something  glorious.  The  sight  of  a  beautiful  flower 
awakens  our  reverence  for  God  in  his  works.  A  sentence 
which  meets  our  eye,  or  a  little,  simple  act  of  every-day 
life,  touches  a  chord  which  carries  our  thoughts  back  through 
our  heedless  life,  till  the  contrast  between  the  innocent 
child  and  the  cold,  worldly  man  comes  up  too  vividly  to 
be  endured,  and  we  fall  on  our  knees,  crying,  ^^  Lord,  take 
away  our  hearts  of  stone,  and  give  us  hearts  of  flesh  '^ ;  and 
we  never  afterwards  stand  as  we  stood  before. 

All  this  experience  we  can  easily  describe;  but  how 
these  feelings  stir  our  hearts  at  certain  times,  when  at 
others  we  should  not  be  moved,  or  in  what  way  the  feeling 
moves  us,  we  can  no  more  tell,  than  how  a  little  seed  hidden 
in  the  ground  bursts  into  life.  It  is  as  if  a  mysterious  voice 
whispered  the  "  open  sesame,'*  and  the  doors  of  the  treas- 
ure-house flew  open. 

The  more  we  listen  to  such  warnings,  the  more  our  ears 
become  capable  of  hearing  them,  till  at  last  we  may  find 
that  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  loaded  with  them,  till  at  last 
we  may  feel  as  if  we  lived  with  God's  arms  constantly 
about  us,  and  we  need  only  walk  steadfastly  on,  yielding 
to  the  gentle  pressure  on  either  side,  which  keeps  us  in  the 
path.    The  more  we  sympathize  with  another,  and  the 
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more  our  chaiacter  is  like  his,  so  much  the  more  are  we 
capable  of  understanding  his  words  and  acts ;  and  the 
more  we  make  ourselves  like  God,  pure  and  nojble,  the 
more  clearly  can  we  read  his  teachings  in  the  little  events 
of  life.  ''  Blessed  are  the  piire  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God:' 

This  informal  mode  of  instruction  has  been  underrated. 
It  seems  to  be  quite  as  efficacious  in  its  place  as  public 
worship.  Did  not  Jesus  draw  some  of  his  most  important 
lessons  from  an  inspiration  felt  not  in  the  hour  of  formal 
worship  ? 

Let  us  not  slight  the  wayside  lessons  of  life.  They 
come  directly  from  God,  and  we  should  yield  ourselves  to 
their  influence. 

To  the' young  especially  these  warnings  come.  As  we 
advance  in  life  they  are  too  often  heeded  less,  and  therefore 
gradually  cease  ;  but  when  life  first  begins  to  be  realized, 
then  their  visits  are  most  frequent;  and  then  their  influence 
is  most  needed.  Will  you  not  listen  to  them  ?  — you  who 
are  just  beginning  to  feel  that  life  is  earnest  and  real  and 
deep  ?  —  you  who  do  not  yet  know  perhaps  what  it  is  within 
you  which  every  day  expands,  and  which  needs  more  of 
6od*8  great  light  on  your  soul  ? 


"  Is  it  not  manifest  to  any  reflecting  mind,  that  the  profession  of 
Christianity  could  not  possibly  be  made  of  any  account,  except  in 
times  and  under  circnmstances  in  which  there  is  nothing  very  high  or 
distincttre  in  its  practice  f  The  proper  profession  of  Christianity  is  its 
practice;  and  were  that  practice  based  upon  an  elevated  ideal  of 
Christian  duty,  the  inquiry  as  to  a  man's  profession  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  as  an  inquiry  respecting  a  Howard,  whether  he  professed  a 
love  for  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  promote  human  happiness."  — 
MbrdPt  PhUowphf  of  Religion. 
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GOD'S  METHOD  OF  GUARDING  US  AGAINST 
INDOLENT  ASSENT. 

[selected.] 

It  is  a  circumstance  very  remarkable,  that  all  the 
Apostles  should  have  abstained  from  committing  to  writing 
(what  they  must  havQ  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
orally)  a  catechism,  or  course  of  elementary  instruction 
in  Christianity,  consisting  of  a  regular  series  of  unquestion- 
able canons  of  doctrine,  articles  of  faith  duly  explained 
and  developed,  —  in  short,  a  compendium  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  which  we  may  be  sure  (had  such  ever  existed) 
would  have  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posterfty.  This, 
I  say,  must  appear  to  every  one,  on  a  little  reflection, 
something  remarkable  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  literally  mirac- 
ulous. I  mean,  that  the  procedure  appears  to  me  dictated 
by  a  wisdom  more  than  human ;  and  that  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  followers  must  have  been  supemalvrdlly 
withheld  from  taking  a  course  which  would  naiurally  ap- 
pear to  them  the  most  expedient.  Considering  how  very 
great  must  have  been  the  total  number  of  all  the  elders 
and  catechists  appointed  in  various  places,  by  the  Apostles, 
and  by  those  whom  they  commissioned,  it  seems  (humanly 
speaking)  incredible  that  no  one  of  these  should  have 
thought  of  doing  what  must  have  seemed  so  obvious,  as  to 
write,  under  the  superintendence  and  correction  of  the 
Apostles,  some  such  manual  for  the  use  of  his  hearers ;  as 
was  in  fact  done  repeatedly  in  subsequent  ages  (i.  e.  after, 
as  we  hold,  the  age  of  inspiratfon  was  past)  in  all  the  church- 
es where  any  activity  existed. 

Thus  much,  at  least,  appears  to  me  indubitable,  that  im- 
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posters  would  have  taken  sedulous  care  (as  Mahomet  did) 
to  set  forth  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  their  faith ; 
and  that  enthusiasts  would  never  have  failed,  some  of  them 
at  least,  to  fall  into  the  same  plan ;  so  that  an  omission 
which  is,  on  all  human  principles,  unaccountahle,  amounts 
to  a  moral  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  relig* 
ion.  And  this  argument,  we  should  observe,  is  not  drawn 
from  the  supposed  wisdom  of  such  an  appointment ;  it  holds 
good  equally,  however  little  we  may  perceive  the  expe- 
diency of  the  course  actually  pursued.  For,  that  which 
canDot  have  come  from  man^  must  have  come  from  God, 
If  the  Apostles  were  neither  enthusiasts  nor  impostors, 
they  must  have  been  inspired  ;  whether  we  can  understand, 
or  not,  the  reasons  of  the  procedure  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
dictated. 

In  this  case,  however,  attentive  consideration  may  explain 
to  us  these  reasons.  God^s  wisdom  doubtless  designed  to 
guard  us  against  a  danger  which  I  think  no  human  wisdom 
would  have  foreseen,  —  the  danger  of  indolently  assenting 
to,  and  committing  to  memory,  a  "  form  of  sound  words  " ; 
which  would  in  a  short  time  have  become  no  more  than  a 
form  of  words;  —  received  with  passive  reverence,  and 
scrupulously  retained  in  the  mind,  —  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt,  —  furnishing  no  call  for  vigilant  investigation, — 
affording  no  stimulus  to  the  attention, —  and  making  no 
vivid  impression  on  the  heart.  It  is  only  when  the  under- 
standing is  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  diligent  search, — the 
watchful  observation,  —  the  careful  deduction,  —  which  the 
Christian  Scriptures  call  forth  by  their  oblique,  incidental, 
and  irregular  mode  of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  —  it  is  then*  only  that  the  feelings  and  tho 
moral  portion  of  our  nature  are  kept  so  awake  as  to  re- 
ceive  the  requisite  impression ;  and  it  is  thus  accordingly 

VOL.  III.   NO.   II.  18 
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that  Divine  wisdom  has  provided  for  our  wants.    ^^  Curis 
acuens  mortalia  corda/* 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  a  single  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  carr3dng  with  it  Divine  authority, 
would  have  superseded  the  framing  of  any  others,  —  nay, 
would  have  made  the  alteration  even  of  a  single  word  of 
what  would  on  this  supposition  have  been  Scripture^  ap* 
pear  an  impious  presumption ;  and  yet  could  not  possibly 
have  been  well  adapted  for  all  the  varieties  of  station,  age, 
sex,  intellectual  power,  education,  taste,  and  habits  of 
thought.  So  that  there  would  have  been  an  almost  inevit- 
able danger  that  such  an  authoritative  list  of  eredenda 
would  have  been  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  Chris* 
tians  with  a  blind  and  unthinking  reverence,  which  would 
have  excited  no  influence  on  the  character.  They  would 
have  had  a  ^^  form  of  godliness ;  but  denying  the  power 
thereof,''  the  form  itself  would  have  remained  with  them 
only  as  the  corpse  of  departed  religion. 

Such,  then,  being  the  care  with  which  Grod's  providence 
has  guarded '  against  leading  us  into  this  temptation,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  careful  that  we  lead  not  ourselves  into 
temptation,  nor  yield  to  those  which  the  natural  propen- 
sities of  the  human  heart  present.  For  we  are  always 
under  more  or  less  temptation  to  exalt  some  human  expo- 
sition of  the  faith  to  a  practical  equality  with  the  Scriptures, 
by  devoting  to  that  our  chief  attention,  and  making  to  it  our 
habitual  appeal. 

And  why,  it  may  be  said,  should  we  scruple  to  do  this  ? 
giving  to  Scripture  the  precedence,  indeed,  in  point  of  dig- 
nity, as  the  foundation  on  which  the  other  is  built,  but  re- 
garding the  superstructure  as  no  less  firm  than  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  is  fairly  built  ?  ^M  am  fully  convinced," 
a  man  may  say,  ^'  that  such  and  such  an  exposition  con- 
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▼eye  tbe  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures ;  in  which  case 
it  roust  be  no  less  true  than  they ;  and  may  therefore,  by 
those  who  receive  it,  be  no  less  confidently  appealed  to. 
Supposing  us  fully  to  believe  its  truth,  it  answers  to  us  the 
purpose  of  Scripture ;  since  we  can  hut  fully  believe  that. 
For  in  mathematics,  for  instance,  we  are  not  more  certain 
of  tbe  axioms  and  elementary  propositions,  than  we  are 
of  those  other  propositions  which  are  proved  from  them ; 
nor  is  there  any  need  to  go  back  at  every  step  to  those 
first  theorems  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole.'* 

Tbe  principle  which  I  have  here  stated  as  favorably  as  I 
am  able,  is  one  which,  I  believe,  is  often  not  distinctly 
avowed,  even  inwardly  in  thought,  by  multitudes  who  feel 
and  act  conformably  to  it. 

Ooe  obvious  answer  which  might  be  given  to  such  reason- 
ing is,  that  to  assign  to  the  deductions  of  uninspired  men 
the  same  perfect  certainty  as  belongs  to  mathematical 
demonstrations,  and  to  repose  the  same  entire  confidence 
in  tbeir  expositions  of  Scripture,  as  in  Scripture  itself,  is 
manifestly  to  confer  on  those  men  the  attribute  of  infalli- 
bility. Believe  indeed  we  must  in  the  truth  of  our  own 
opinions;  nor  need  it  be  such  a  wavering  and  hesitating 
belief  as  to  leave  us  incessantly  tormented  by  uneasy 
doubts ;  but  if  we  censure  the  Romish  Church  for  declaring 
herself  not  liable  to  error,  we  must,  for  very  shame,  con- 
fess our  own  liability  to  it,  not  in  mere  words,  but  in  prac- 
tice, by  being  ever  ready  to  listen  to  argument,  ever  open 
to  conviction,  —  by  continually  appealing  and  referring  at 
every  step  "  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony,"  —  by  con- 
tinually tracing  up  the  stream  of  religious  knowledge  to 
the  pure  fountain-head,  —  the  living  waters  of  the  Scrip- 
tares. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the 
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argumeDt  drawn  from  the  possibility  of  our  beibg  mis* 
taken,  —  a  danger  which  of  course  each  one  hopes,  in 
each  particular  case,  to  have  escaped.  There  is  one  de- 
cisive argument,  perfectly  simple,  and  accessible  to  every 
understandiog,  and  especially  acceptable  to  a  pious  mind, 
against  employing  any  human  statement  of  doctrines  in 
place  of  Scripture,  as  the  standard  to  be  habitually  appealed 
to ;  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  shotdd  he  done.  For 
if  it  had  been  his  design  that  there  should  be  any  such 
regular  system  of  doctrine  for  habitual  reference,  and  from 
which  there  should  be,  in  ordinary  practice,  no  appeal, 
he  would  surely  have  enjoined,  or  at  least  permitted  (and 
the  permission  would  have  been  sufficient  to  insure  the 
same  result),  the  framing  of  some  such  confession  of 
faith,  or  catechism,  by  his  inspired  servants  themselves, 
since  such  a  system  would  have  fully  answered  the  pur- 
pose in  question,  with  the  great  additional  advantage,  that 
it  must  have  commanded  the  assent  of  all  who  acknowl- 
edge the  Christian  Scriptures.  No  church,  therefore,  is 
empowered  to  do  that  which  God,  for  wise  reasons,  evi- 
dently designed  should  not  be  done.  —  ArchJnshop  Whate' 
ly*s  Essay  on  Undue  Reliance  on  Human  Authority. 


Thbbe  Ebab  ov  Chbistianitt.  **Thewor8hip  of  images,  which 
the  Iconoclasts  of  the  Middle  Ages  failed  to  extinguish,  and  which 
it  was  left  for  Protestantism  to  destroj,  has  long  passed  away  from  the 
minds  of  the  enlightened ;  but  the  worship  of  propositions  has  been 
too  often  snbctitatcd  in  its  place.  In  the  next  great  historical  era  of 
the  Christian  life,  we  shall  get  beyond  the  worship  of  dogmas,  and 
find  that  the  Chnrch  has  been  nnrighteonsly  placing  those  prodacdons 
of  haman  reason  on  a  level  with  the  Divine  Jtfe  in  its  immediate 
emanation  from  the  Most  High."  —  MoreUPt  PkUoaophy  of  Rdigion. 
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LETTERS  TO  AN  INQUIRER. 


My  Fbiend  :  — 

Do  not  think,  from  the  long  interval  that  has  passed  since 
ny  last  letter,  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  or  that  I 
suppose  you  either  satisfied  or  silenced.  Such  doubts  as 
yours,  and  fancied  or  real  difficulties,  do  not  so  easily  yield. 
Without  imputing  to  you  any  wilful  pertinacity,  I  know 
enough  of  the  force  of  habit,  and  of  unconscious  self-love, 
to  prevent  the  expectation  of  speedy  or  complete  success 
in  my  attempts  to  convince  and  convert.  If  I  can  lead 
you  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  your  scepticism,  to  look 
well  both  at  the  sources  and  the  influences  of  infidelity,  in 
yourself  and  others,  something  will  be  gained. 

Permit  me  to  help  you  in  this  examination,  and  let  it  be 
tbe  subject  of  the  present  letter.  The  position  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  facts  of  history,  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  character  of  the  opposition  made  to 
it  early  and  subsequently,  have  been  already  considered. 
A  glance  at  the  alleged,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
actual  causea  of  infidelity^  may  throw  some  light  upon  its 
consistency,  and  the  nature  of  the  task  it  has  undertaken. 

It  has  been  common  to  throw  all  the  causes  of  infidelity 
into  one, —  depravity.  Now,  beside  the  fact  that  all  unbe- 
lievers have  not  been  bad  men,  there  is  the  correlative  fact 
that  all  believers  are  not  good  men.  If  unbelief  proves 
depravity,  belief  should  prove  purity  and  piety.  But  it 
does  not,  and  the  reasoning  either  way  is  not  the  kind  on 
which  I  would  defend  the  right  or  expose  the  wrong. 
There  is  too  much  depravity  among  ourselves  as  nominal 
18  • 
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Christians,  and  too  much  also  of  infidelity  prevalent  in 
various  forms  and  shades,  to  authorize  us  to  denounce  un- 
believers  and  sceptics,  in  the  gross,  as  sinners  above  all 
men,  or  to  suppose  that  sin  alone,  conscious  depravity 
of  character  or  will,  is  the  cause  of  all  these  errors. 

Still,  with  the  largest  charity  and  the  most  just  discrim- 
ination possible,  we  know,  not  from  observation  only,  but 
from  the  confession  of  many  unbelievers,  that  depravity  in 
some  form  is  a  common  fomenter,  if  not  the  chief  cause, 
of  infidelity.  And  in  considering  the  whole  matter,  allow- 
ing all  that  sceptics  themselves  allege,  we  may  assign  three 
prominent  causes,  beginning  with  the  best :  Difficulties  in 
religion,  real  or  supposed  ;  divisions  and  defects  among 
believers  ;  a  depraved  will,  or  bad  life.  In  other  words  : 
The  character  of  Christianity,  the  conduct  of  Christians, 
and  the  moral  state  of  the  inquirer  and  rejecter. 

Taking  first  the  most  favorable  view,  let  us  see  the  na- 
ture, and  test  the  reasonableness,  of  that  which  professes  to 
be  '^  honest  infidelity,'^  alleging  the  essential  character  of 
Christianity,  the  real  difficulties  of  religion,  as  the  stum- 
bling-block. Such  honest  unbelievers  we  know  there  have 
been,  and  so  far  from  being  unwilling  to  credit  it,  we 
should  rejoice  to  be  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  un- 
believers are  made  so  by  no  worse  influences.  At  any 
rate,  if  this  be  your  own  case,  as  you  have  intimated,  I 
desire  to  give  you  all  the  advantage  of  candid  construction 
and  fair  inference. 

The  difiiculties.  of  religion,  or  obstacles  to  faith,  may  be 
reduced  to  two  classes,  —  the  antecedent  improbability  of 
a  supernatural  revelation,  indeed,  the  supposed  impossibil- 
ity, and  the  contradictions  and  incongruities  found  in 
the  records  of  this  revelation.  The  first  of  these  assump- 
tions has  been  in  part  anticipated  in  these  letter^,  and  I 
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cannot  think  it  necessary  to  enlai^  upon  it  here.  If  the 
first  position  of  all  was  made  at  all  clear  and  firm,  if 
Christianity,  as  a  revelation,  is  or  is  not  afactj  sustained  by 
the  same  evidence  that  sustains  other  historical  facts,  and  to 
be  received  or  rejected  on  its  own  merits  alone,  it  is  wholly 
illogical  and  irrelevant  to  beg  the  question,  and  assume  its 
improbability,  even  impossibility.  It  is  an  enormous  as« 
sumption  for  a  frail,  fallible  man,  to  deny  either  the  power 
or  the  disposition  of  God  to  communicate  with  his  children 
directly,  and  afford  them  at  times  other  aid  than  those  of 
nature  and  reason.  It  is  a  strange  assertion,  too,  in  view 
of  known  facts.  Do  you  not  believe  that  God  did,  in  the 
beginning,  impart  knowledge  to  man,  in  some  direct,  super- 
human way  ?  If  he  has  ever  done  it,  it  is  not  impossible. 
If  he  did  it  for  the  first  man,  or  the  early  occupants  of 
earth,  as  would  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  it 
can  be  easily  shown  that  an  equal  need  existed,  and  far 
greater  in  extent,  when  mankind  had  multiplied  and  be- 
come corrupt,  proving  that  reason  and  nature  are  insuffi- 
cient guides,  and  showing  at  the  time  Christ  appeared  as 
awful  an  amount  of  moral  darkness  and  spiritual  death  as 
can  be  considered.  Looking  at  the  character  of  God  and 
the  condition  of  the  world,  the  probabilities,  instead  of 
being  against,  are  all  in  favor  of  some  new  revelation, 
some  gracious  and  miraculous  interposition.  The  more 
you  weigh  this  consideration,  though  you  pass  others  by, 
the  more  you  study  the  wants  even  of  the  most  favored 
people  at  that  time,  and  look  likewise  into  your  own  wants, 
as  a  man,  a  sufferer,  a  doubter,  and  a  sinner,  you  will  feel 
the  pressing  need  of  just  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian, 
and  your  whole  nature  will  cry  out  for  it,  as  the  Jewish 
people  cried  for  it  at  the  time  of  its  expected  advent  In 
answer  to  such  cries,  for  the  supply  of  such  wants  of  the 
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goul,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  altogether  probable,  in  baar- 
mony  with  all  God^s  perfectioDS  and  providence,  that  he 
should  interpose  and  grant  relief.  This  he  did,  *^in  the 
fulness  of  time,'*  and  set  to  it  the  seal  of  a  diybe  authority. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  antecedent  probability, 
which  after  all  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  and  assertion, 
never  rising  to  the  dignity  of  an  argument,  let  us  come  to 
the  other  objection  and  cause  of  unbelief,  just  named, — the 
imperfections  of  the  record,  the  incongruous  and  some- 
times contradictory  statements  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

If  you  held  the  doe  r  ne  of  plenary  and  verbal  inspira- 
tion, there  would  seem  to  be  some  force  in  such  an  objec- 
tion. But  with  any  reasonable  and  tenable  theory  of  in- 
spiration, there  is  no  room  for  the  objection.  A  written 
record  must  be  a  human  work,  especially  when  you  take 
it  up  in  the  form  of  a  translation.  And  to  demand  that 
this  translated  record  shall  be  free  from  any  and  all  im- 
perfection, to  expect  that  human  witnesses  and  narrators, 
of  difierent  degrees  of  intelligence  and  unequal  opportuni- 
ties, acting  independently  and  honestly,  will  all  agree  in 
the  very  letter,  is  more  than  you  would  expect  in  any  other 
connection,  and  the  very  thing  that  would  raise  a  suspicion 
of  collusion  and  invention.  It  is  not  reasonable,  it  is  not 
natural,  and  the  inquirer  who  stands  upon  reason  and  na- 
ture should  be  the  last  to  prefer  such  a  claim. 

Most  of  the  alleged  incongruities  and  admitted  differ- 
ences in  the  different  Gospels  are  capable  of  an  explanation 
that  should  satisfy  every  fair  mind.  There  are  other  dis- 
crepancies which,  we  admit,  can  be  reconciled  only  by 
ascribing  them  to  human  nature,  and  remembering  the  im- 
perfection of  all  human  testimony.  Have  you  borne  this 
last  fact  in  mind  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  itself,  that 
the  best  histories  contradict  each  other,  and  that  many 
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prominent  and  recent  events  rest  upon  very  unequal 
and  contradictory  testimony  ?  Take  a  case  adduced  by 
Paley, — the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Clarendon  says  that  he  was  con- 
demned and  executed  the  same  day.  Burnett  and  others 
assert  that  he  was  condemned  on  Saturday  and  executed 
on  Monday.  You  read  these  different  accounts,  and  what 
is  your  inference  ?  Do  you  deny  that  the  Marquis  was  exe- 
cuted at  all  ?  Probably  not.  Yet  you  ought,  if  you  deny 
that  Christ  died  in  the  manner  recorded,  because  Mark 
says  he  was  crucified  "  at  the  third  hour,"  or  nine  o'clock, 
and  John  says  "  about  the  sixth  hour,''  or  twelve  o'clock, 
a  difference  of  time  much  less  than  that  in  the  case  just 
taken  from  English  history,  —  yet  the  Gospel  history  must 
needs  be  condemned  on  the  same  or  similar  ground. 
Turn  to  French  history.  There  are  ten  narrations  of  the 
famous  flight  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris  to  Varennes, 
—narrations  given  by  eyewitnesses  and  personal  actors  in 
the  transactions  they  relate,  —  and  yet  their  accounts  differ 
widely  and  unaccountably.  But  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, I  believe,  that  Louis  XVI.  did  attempt  to  escape,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  commonly  reported.  We  may 
doubt  whether  even  Thomas  Paine,  then  in  the  Convention, 
and  voting  against  the  king's  death,  had  any  hesitation  in 
believing  the  material  facts.  The  histories  of  that  period 
could  supply  us  with  abundant  illustrations  of  the  same 
kind.  Let  me  remind  you  of  Whately's  ingenious,  and, 
according  to  some  modes  of  reasoning,  conclusive  demon- 
stration that  no  such  person  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever 
existed ! 

Take  one  other  case  nearer  home.  Many  of  the  most 
important  facts  respecting  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  are 
known  to  be  in  dispute.    The  official  reports  are  still  in 
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existence,  as  are  letters  written  the  very  day  after  the  bat- 
tle. In  1824,  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Monument,  more  than  twenty  of  the  surviving  actors  in 
the  scene  were  present ;  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  to 
obtain  from  them  all  a  written  testimony  as  to  the  disputed 
points,  that  they  might  be  settled  for  ever.  But  alas !  the 
result  was  such  utter  confusion,  that  the  papers  were  all 
committed  to  the  flames.  And  it  still  remains  a  question, 
who  commanded  the  American  forces,  what  were  their 
lines  and  those  of  the  enemy,  what  position  Putnam  or 
Warren  held,  and  particularly  the  exact  hour  when  the 
attack  was  made.  And,  again,  in  near  connection,  has 
there  not  been  a  war  of  words,  and  a  discrepancy  even 
of  oaths,  between  Concord  and  Lexington,  as  to  the  vital 
question,  where  the  first  blood  was  shed,  —  both  places 
claiming  the  honor,  though  six  miles  apart  ? 

I  leave  you  to  compare  these  cases  of  conflicting  testi* 
mony,  believed  to  be  all  honest,  with  the  cases  which 
trouble  you  in  the  New  Testament :  such  as  the  difference 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  giving  the  genealogy  of 
Christ ;  the  difference  in  the  two  accounts  of  Mary's 
anointing  Jesus,  one  saying  it  was  the  head,  another  the 
feet,  that  she  anointed  ;  a  difference  of  three  hours  in  the 
time  of  the  crucifixion,  though  no  one  knows  which  precise 
stage  of  the  transaction  is  referred  to  ;  a  difference  in  the 
letters  composing  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  the  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  two  men  spoken  of  at  certain 
points  of  the  narrative,  and  one  or  two  angels  seen  at  the 
sepulchre,  *^  while  it  was  yet  dark.'' 

I  will  not  consume  time,  or  insult  common  sense,  by  a 
further  enumeration  of  these  petty  difficulties.  It  is  bard 
to  believe  that  they  are  real  difficulties,  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, to  any  sound  and  honest  mind.    But  harder  still  is 
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it  to  understand  how  you,  or  any  one  of  fair  intelligence, 
can  find  another  objection,  and  a  reason  also  for  unbelief, 
in  the  character  and  conduct  of  believers  themseWes,  — 
the  divisions  and  defects  of  all  classes  of  Christians.  You 
will  not  expect  me  to  deal  very  gently,  certainly  not  to 
labor  very  earnestly,  with  an  objection  of  this  kind.  What 
have  divisions  and  defects  to  do  with  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  or  every  man^s  duty  of  investigation  ? 
The  follies  and  sins  of  sects,  and  of  individual  professors, 
are  bad  enough;  but  were  they  ten  times  worse,  they 
would  but  prove  the  more  our  need  of  a  pure,  authorita- 
tive religion,  and  leave  no  excuse  for  hasty  judgment  or 
scornful  rejection.  Christians  have  enough  to  answer  for, 
and  so  have  infidels.  If  the  conduct  of  the  former,  espe- 
cially their  treatment  of  each  other,  has  tended  to  Multiply 
and  embolden  the  latter,  the  latter  are  still  to  be  judged  by 
a  higher  law,  and  give  account  of  themselves  to  God.  It  is 
a  fearful  thing  to  deny  the  Son  of  God,  if  he  has  come,  or 
wholly  disregard  his  message.  And  not  less  fearful  is 
it,  we  own,  to  say  we  hold  the  word  of  God  in  our 
hands,  and  believe  that  we  see  and  hear  the  Father  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  yet  manifest  none  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus, 
nor  attempt  to  carry  into  action  his  plain  precepts.  If  you 
become  a  believer,  my  friend,  do  not  add  one  to  those  of 
whom  you  complain.  And  be  not  like  them  now,  by  a 
captious  scrutiny  of  others'  character,  and  an  aggravation 
of  every  defect.  Believer  or  unbeliever,  aim  to  be  con- 
sistent, just,  and  meek. 

The  other  cause  of  infidelity  which  has  been  named  —  a 
depraved  mind  or  bad  life  —  must  be  reserved  for  another 
letter. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 
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AUTUMNAL  CONVENTION,  1855. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Autumnal  Convention  was  held 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  session  commencing  on  Tuesday, 
the  23d  of  October.  Large  delegations  from  Boston, 
Worcester,  Newport,  Taunton,  and  other  places,  arrived 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Hundreds  had  lively 
remembrances  of  the  delightful  gathering  in  the  same  place 
twelve  years  before,  and  felt  confident  that  its  precious  in- 
fluences were  now  to  be  renewed.  We  believe  that  those 
who  have  often  attended  these  autumnal  meetings  agree  in 
assigning  precedence,  in  point  of  deep  and  affecting  interest, 
to  that  of  1843.  One  fact  shed  over  all  minds  a  peculiarly 
tender  and  solemn  impression.  Henry  Ware  had  just 
closed  his  earthly  career.  His  parting  blessing,  in  his  own 
few  and  simple  words,  was  borne  to  the  brethren  by  one 
to  whom  he  had  committed  it,  and  who  repeated  it  in  a 
manner  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  Memory  was  busy 
in  calling  up  the  scenes  of  twelve  years  ago,  as  we  ar- 
rived in  Providence,  and  took  possession  of  hospitalities 
which  were  never  more  kindly  and  generously  profiered. 

The  first  meeting  was  in  the  Westminster  Church, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hedge^s,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  at  seven 
o'clock.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Oliver  Stearns 
of  Hiogham.  The  text  was  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, twenty-eighth  chapter,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentieth  verse :  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them^  say- 
ings All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations^  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  5on,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you :  and  lo^  1  am  with  you  alway^  even 
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unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  sennon  was  entirely  in 
tfae  direction  of  those  higher  views  of  the  person  and  of« 
fices  of  Christ  which  are  finding  wide  favor  in  our  com- 
munion. It  set  forth  what  the  preacher  believed  to  be  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  unity  between  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.  That  doctrine  was,  in  brief,  that  the 
Father  dwelt  in  Christ,  and  through  him  gives  his  spirit  to 
the  believing  soul.  On  the  one  side,  it  stated,  in  strong 
terms,  the  necessity  of  our  receiving  Christ  as  a  manifes- 
tation and  expression  of  the  Father ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
it  contended  that  it  was  the  Father  that  dwelt  in  him,  not,  as 
the  old  scholastic  theology  teaches,  God  the  Son.  For  our^ 
selves,  we  were  never  more  struck  with  the  fatal  antago- 
nism between  the  Trinitarian  theology  and  the  language  of 
Christ,  than  while  listening  to  this  sennon.  ^^  Believe  me,^' 
said  Jesus,  "  it  is  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me."  No, 
says  Trinitarianism,  not  the  Father,  but  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  God  Uie  Son.  But  neither  this  dermatic 
conclusion,  nor  any  mere  doctrinal  position,  was  the  lead- 
ing purpose  of  the  sermon,  which  aimed  rather  to  awaken 
the  reverence,  gratitude,  faith,  and  trust,  which  should  rest 
on  the  Redeemer.  For  this  purpose,  the  discourse  was 
eminently  successful.  Entire  agreement  with  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  without  a  careful  reading  of  its  sentences ;  but  it 
increased  the  great  respect  everywhere  felt,  both  for  the 
ability  which  our  brother  from  Hingham  brings  to  the  dis* 
cussion  of  the  highest  theological  questions,  and  for  the 
profound  reverence  with  which  he  treats  them. 

After,  the  discourse,  the  Convention  was  organized  by 
the  choice  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ldthrop  as  President ;  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar,  Rev.  Dr.  Burnap,  Vice-Presidents ;  Rev.  Charles 
Lowe  and  Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  Secretaries. 

On  Wednesday,  a  discussion  followed  a  pap6r  read  by 
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Rev.  Samuel  D.  Robbins,  on  a  more  efficient  charch  organ- 
ization. In  the  evening,  a  discourse  was  preached  in  Dr. 
HalPs  church  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  of  Portland.  The 
texts  were  as  follows :  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for^  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  (Hebrews  xi.  1.) 
And  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  your 
faith.  (1  John  v.  4.)  The  subject  was  a  vindication  of 
the  capacity  of  faith  as  an  original  endowment  and  crown- 
ing glory  of  our  nature,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
rise  superior  to  the  conflicts  which  it  has  to  meet.  The 
discourse  abounded  with  fresh  suggestions,  clearly  and 
strongly  stated,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  large 
audience  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain,  assembled  to 
hear  it 

From  the  church  the  Convention  proceeded  to  Howard 
Hall,  where  fourteen  hundred  persons  partook  of  a  feast 
provided  with  great  liberality,  and  arranged  with  the  utmost 
elegance  and  taste.  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  presided,  and  brief  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale, 
Rev.  Dr.  Buroap,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hill. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Convention  on  Thursday  morning, 
Rev.  Mr.  Tilden  of  Fitchburg  ^ad  a  paper,  which  led  to  a 
discussion,  on  the  Duties  of  Unitarian  Christians.  Rev. 
Dr.  Burnap  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  spoke  earnestly  in  favor 
of  more  distinctness  in  setting  forth  our  Unitarian  theology, 
and  in  deprecation  of  any  attempts  to  imitate  the  terminol- 
ogy or  measures  of  Orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Burnap  said  he  had  been  annoyed  by  indications  of 
indecision  in  various  quarters.  Sometimes  he  would  see 
in  the  papers  extracts  from  Unitarian  publications  which 
seemed  to  indicate  an  inclination  to  Transcendentalism, 
and  some  of  his  friends  of  other  sects  would  say  to  him, 
*^  This  is  just  what  we  told  you ;  you  are  all  turning  to 
unbelief.''    I  tell  them.  Not  so  fast,  wait  and  see. 
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At  another  time,  another  puhlicatton  would  come  along 
looking  ominously  Orthodox,  and  then  these  same  friends 
would  break  out  in  another  strain :  *^  Ah,  we  told  you  so  ; 
Unitarians  cannot  maintain  their  position  ;  they  must  either 
go  farther,  or  come  back  to  us.*'  Wait  awhile,  I  say  to 
them,  and  you  will  know  more  about  it 

There  are  some  of  us  who  seem  to  be  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  separates  us  from 
Orthodoxy  on  one  side,  and  Infidelity  on  the  other.  Some 
seem  to  imagine  that  they  can  span  this  gulf  with  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  But  the  enterprise  fails,  both  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other.  So  here  they  have  built  their  piers  on 
the  Unitarian  side,  and  driven  in  their  staples  into  the 
living,  everlasting  granite.  They  think  they  have  made  a 
good  beginning ;  but  when  they  go  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  attempt  to  get  a  foundation,  they  find  nothing  to  fasten 
their  chain  to.  And  those  who  hoped  not  only  to  build  the 
bridge  over  the  gulf,  but  likewise  to  build  a  house  over  it, 
and  live  in  it,  are  utterly  disappointed. 

For  his  part,  he  had  no  good  opinion  ofimUaiion  Ortluh 
doxy.  There  were  some,  however,  who  had,  and  who  im« 
agined  that  it  was  even  better  than  the  genuine  article. 
It  might  be  made  to  suit  all  parties,  and  all  parties  might 
take  it  for  what  was  most  agreeable  to  themselves. 

Others  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  better  to  shun  all  dif- 
ficulties, by  having  no  theology  at  ally  and  then  they  could 
not  be  criticised  or  assailed,  and  should  have  nothing  to 
define  or  defend.  Let  us,  say  they,  have  a  religion  with* 
out  any  theology  in  particular,  and  then  we  can  be  friends 
with  everybody,  and  in  fellowship  with  everybody,  and  the 
millennium  will  come  at  once.  I  tell  them,  that  all  such 
hopes  are  wholly  chimerical.  Such  a  fusion  without  plat- 
form, without  a  basis  of  doctrine.  Would  be  wholly  useless 
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and  Tain.  It  is  unphilosophical.  There  can  be  no  religion 
without  the  solid  basis  of  a  theology.  Thought  must 
come  first,  then  follows  ^^eKn^  and  action.  Truth  first, 
and  then  union  upon  the  basis  of  truth. 

Revolutions  never  go  backwards.  It  is  wrong  and  abor- 
tive to  attempt  to  revive  any  of  the  theologies  of  the  past. 
The  theology  which  is  to  be  satisfactory  to  our  denomination, 
which  is  to  hold  us  together  and  make  us  a  name  and  a 
power  in  the  earth,  is  in  the  process  of  formation.  One 
segment  will  appear  after  another,  elaborated  by  our  best 
minds,  till  the  whole  sun  of  truth  shall  shine  upon  us  in 
full-orbed  splendor,  and  beneath  his  beams  will  spring  up 
beauty  and  plenty  and  joy. 

It  is  my  belief,  that  the  form  of  faith  which  we  profess 
has  driven  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  this  continent, 
that  it  will  grow  and  spread  abroad  its  boughs,  the  dews  of 
heaven  shall  lie  all  night  on  its  branches,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

He  subsequently  remarked,  that  those  were  mistaken 
who  supposed  that  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
were  partial  to  ^negatives.  We  have  a  positive  side 
which  embraces  all  that  is  essential,  and  which  we  main- 
tain as  strenuously  as  those  who  uphold  a  longer  creed. 
For  his  part,  he  believed  in  reform,  and  that  Christianity 
itself  is  the  greatest  of  all  reforms.  But  reforms  must 
not  anticipate  the  convictions  of  the  public  conscience.  If 
they  do,  they  are  forced  and  hypocritical  on  one  side,  and 
reluctant  and  revengeful  on  the  other,  and  often  cause 
greater  social  evils  than  they  cure.  The  only  reforms 
which  are  worth  anything,  or  can  possibly  be  successful, 
are  those  which  are  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  moral 
sense,  quickened  by  Christianity,  the  grand  educator  of 
the  conscience. 
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Sev.  Dr.  Grannett  regarded  it  as  our  peculiar  duty  to 
stand  before  the  community  distinctly  as  Unitarians.  He 
affirmed  that,  as  such,  we  held  the  simple  Gospel,  —  the 
great  essential  principles  of  the  Gospel.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  drew  two  inferences :  —  First,  what  individuals  find 
in  .their  private  speculations  is  not  to  be  introduced  and 
made  prominent  here.  These  speculations  were  concerned 
with  subordinate  matters,  and  to  insist  on  their  importance 
here,  was  to  overlook  our  great  power  as  a  denomination. 
And,  secondly,  as  Unitarians,  we  cannot  use,  introduce,  or 
revive  the  methods  of  other  sects.  They  wonU  fit  us,  and 
won^t  succeed.  Therefore  we  must  take  the  central  and 
undisputed  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  employ  for  their 
inculcation  the  methods  that  will  be  found  out,  —  methods 
suiting  the  genius  of  our  faith.  We  have  got  a  theology  ; 
let  us  spend  our  strength  in  discovering  how  to  make  it 
practically  effective.  Dr.  Gannett  very  earnestly  and  elo- 
quently maintained  that,  in  believing  in  God  as  the  Father, 
in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  in  immortality,  and  the  other  great 
doctrines  of  a  common  Christianity,  he  had  a.warro,  glow- 
ing, positive  faith. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  other  speakers  that  a  more  hearty 
affirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  we  hold 
in  common  with  believers  of  all  names,  and  a  more  active 
and  self-sacrificing  co-operation  in  missionary  and  charita- 
ble enterprises,  would  be  the  best  way  to  meet  the  duties 
of  our  position. 

We  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  a  little  too  much 
sensitiveness  as  to  what  other  denominations  may  say,  or 
as  to  the  question  whether  we  are  imitating  them  or  not. 
While  true  to  our  own  convictions,  and  uttering  them  in  all 
frankness  and  faithfulness,  we  need  ask  only  for  the  path 
of  truth  and  duty,  and  not  be  turned  away  from  it  by  any 
19  • 
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side  influences  or  side  cries.     It  will  not  be  regarded,  we 
suppose 9  as  a  fatal  objection  to  any  doctrine  or  measure  to 
which  a  light  from  Heaven  seems  to  lead  us,  that  it  brings 
us  nearer  and  nearer  fellow-Christians  of  other  names; 
and  the  advice  Dr.  Bumap  says  he  gave  his  friends  seems 
to  us  to  be  so  excellent,  that  we  may  well  practise  u][>on  it 
ourselves,  —  Wait  awhile^  and  you  will  know  mare  about 
it.     In  the  mean  time,  no  one  can  fail  to  agree  with  what 
was  said  about  our  duty  to  make   our  faith  ^radically 
effettive.    This  is  the  great  point.     If  our  annual  conven- 
tions bore  more  directly  upon  it,  we  should  like  them  bet- 
ter.    At  present,  they  produce  a  threatening  congestion  of 
words.     Already  we  have  the  deputation  of  being  a  denom- 
ination in  which  doing  bears  a  small  proportion  to  talking. 
As  a  consequence,  our  meetings  fail  to  interest  laymen. 
After  an  experience  of  twelve  years,  the  lay  attendance  is 
no  larger  than  at  first.      A  few  laymen,  whom  we  are 
always  glad  to  see,  give  commendable  proof  that  they  are 
firm  friends  of  our  cause ;  but,  go  where  we  will,  to  Provi- 
dence, Portland,  New  York,  or  Montreal,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  Convention  is  wonderfully  the  same.     We    have 
thought  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  the  circular  inviting 
attendance  asked  for  the  appointment  of  two  lay  delegates. 
But  even  then  we  should  fail  to  secure  their  attendance, 
unless  we   had   something  to  do.     Every  Convention,   it 
seems  to  us,  should  bring  forward  some  practical  measure, 
and  should  direct  all  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  awakened 
to  the  accomplishment  of  some  specific  result.     At  the  late 
Convention,  all  must  have  noticed  what  an  air  of  reality, 
of  something  immediately  and  practically  useful,  was  im- 
parted, when  the  Kanzas  church-building  enterprise  was 
introduced.      Give   us  something  beside  this  plethora   of 
words.     If  we  say  ever  so  many  times.  Be  ye  warmed,  be 
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je  filled,  notwithstanding  if  we  do  not  the  things  which  are 
needful,  what  doth  it  profit  ?  Feeling,  mere  feeling,  be  it 
ever  so  ardent  and  holy,  if  divorced  from  action,  is  a 
source  of  self-delusion  and  fanaticism. 

Returning  from  these  remarks  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
Convention,  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  a  resolution 
commending  the  enterprise  of  building  a  church  in  Kanzas 
for  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  was  unanimously  passed,  after  a  brief, 
modest,  but  able  speech,  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Whitman,  whose  in* 
terest  in  this  measure,  and  labor  in  its  behalf,  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  all  our  churches.  After  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  Providence  friends,  who  had  done  everything  which  the 
most  considerate  kindness  could  suggest,andtothe  President 
of  the  Convention,  a  parting  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Sanger  of  Dover,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

We  shall  now  reprint,  for  preservation  in  our  pages,  the 
two  yery  able  papers  read  at  the  Convention. 

THE   BEST   MODE  OF   RENDERING   THE   CHURCH  A 
MORE  EFFICIENT  AND  LIVING  ORGANIZATION. 

BY   EEV.    SAMUEL   D.   BOBBINS. 

In  that  hallowed  hour  when  the  true  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  bends  at  the  altar  of  his  faith  to  receive  consecra« 
tion,  before  his  soul  there  rises  an  ideal  of  that  true  Church 
to  which  henceforth  he  feels  inspired  to  dedicate  his  life. 
No  human  words  can  adequately  express  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  that  image ;  yet  it  is  the  true  type  of  that  Church 
of  Christ  for  which  his  earnest  disciples  have  from  the 
beginning  waited,  and  for  whose  establishment  on  earth  we 
all  unceasingly  pray  ;  —  a  Church  which  shall  be  the  soul 
of  the  world,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  the  New 
Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  to  dwell 
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among  men,— -the  Church  of  the  First-Born,  in  which 
unity  and  authority  shall  meet  again,  as  in  the  earlier  days ; 
which  shall  unite  in  one  all  the  scattered  members  of 
Christ's  body,  and  be  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  whole  earth. 
We  believe  the  recuperative  power  by  which  the  Church 
shall  be  made  more  efficient  and  living  resides  in  the 
Church  itself  as  a  divine  institution,  —  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  with  it,  —  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  it, 
—  in  a  lofUer  faith  in  its  institutions  and  offices,  and  in 
their  more  living  and  efficient  administration.  Christianity 
we  regard  as  an  authoritative,  infallible,  and  supernatural 
communication  from  God  to  man.  We  have  a  clear  and 
unwavering  conviction  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ.  We  believe,  with  an  intensity  of  faith  which 
nothing  can  disturb,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  redeem  it,  and  that  by  his  inspiration  and  miracFes,  by 
his  truth  and  life,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Father  to 
save  our  souls,  and  to  lead  us  through  holiness  to  heaven. 
The  purpose  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  very  existence,  is 
to  aid  in  the  salvation  of  the  world.  For  this  it  was  origi- 
nally instituted  by  Christ  himself.  This  is  its  chief  office, 
and  to  accomplish  this  work  it  has  appointed  its  institutions. 
It  has  its  Sabbath,  its  ordinances,  its  teachers,  and  pastors ; 
and  avails  itself  of  the  services  of  its  members,  —  the  co- 
operation of  its  clergy  and  laity.  Whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease vitality  and  efficiency  in  these  departments  of  the 
Church,  will  render  its  organization  more  vital  and  efficient 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  the  object  of  this  paper  minutely 
to  discuss  this  whole  subject.  A  few  suggestions  upon  each 
of  these  topics  will  subserve  our  present  purpose. 

1.  Of  Institutions  and  Ordinances. 

We  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer,  in  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its  direct  personal  action  upon  the  soul. 
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There  is  an  hour  in  the  experience  of  every  real  Christian, 
when  the  great  universe  within  seems  wakened  by  the 
Divine  power,  when  He  who  first  bade  the  light  dawn  on 
nature  speaks  light  into  being  within  the  soul,  —  an  hour 
when  first  we  feel  conscious  of  the  vitality  of  our  spiritual 
nature,  when  the  soul  recognizes  itself,  when  the  heart 
beats  with  a  new  pulsation,  when  love  moves  within  us, 
when  the  temple  of  the  Holiest  to  our  vision  is  filled 
with  the  conscious  presence  of  the  Divinity,  when  we 
feel  the  Eternity  that  dwells  in  us,  and  in  solemn  worship 
stand  revealed  to  our  own  spirits,  —  an  hour  solemn,  and 
grand,  and  awful,  when  the  Infinite  Spirit  enters  our  soul 
as  his  sanctuary,  and  our  Father  declares  in  the  still  cham- 
bers of  our  secret  life,  that  we  are  his  children.  There  is 
an  era  in  every  man's  history  when  the  sentiment  of  wor^ 
ship  is  bom,  when  the  life  of  religion  is  first  felt,  when  our 
relationship  to  Eternity  and  the  Eternal  is  a  fact  of  truest 
coDScioasness,  when  the  spiritual  world  is  seen  to  be  a 
reality,  and  the  heavens  are  opened  within  us,  and  we 
tremble  and  adore  as  the  currents  of  an  unending  life 
thrill  through  our  being.  It  is  then  for  the  first  time  we 
are  truly  born,  —  born  into  the  realm  of  Christ,  born  into 
the  kingdom  of  God,  born  into  the  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  such  hours  we  feel  the  true  meaning  of  the  Redeem- 
er's life,  and  all  the  power  of  his  cross  and  passion.  He 
is  revealed  to  us  in  the  broken  bread,  and  his  atoning  blood 
IS  our  reconciliation  and  redemption. 

We  would  have  our  churches  feel  a  deeper  regard  for 
the  institutions  of  the  Sabbath,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  a  truer  faith  in  their  efficacy,  as  aids  to  the 
religious  character  and  life.  Faith  and  love  will  have  their 
symbols,  and  in  proportion  as  any  church  has  departed 
from  the  use  of  these,  it  has  lost  in  its  power  and  life.    Of 
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the  Sabbath,  our  limits  will  only  allow  the  leinark,  that  a 
siocere  love  of  the  mioistrations  of  the  Gospel  cannot  fall 
to  lead  the  heart  to  hallow  the  day  set  apart  for  public 
worship,  —  a  day  memorable  throughout  the  world  as 
marking  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  doctrine  of  Immortal  Life.  The  ordinance 
of  Christian  Baptism,  so  true  to  every  man's  thought  who 
has  rightly  reflected  upon  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  the 
infant  soul,  and  its  consecration  to  Him  whose  love  for 
man  was  nowhere  more  touchingly  displayed  than  in  his 
folding  to  his  heart  the  little  children  of  whom  he  declared. 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  are  persuaded 
that  this  beautiful  rite  of  the  Church  has  more  power  over 
the  soul  of  the  parent  who  dedicates  his  infant  to  the 
Christian  life,  and  more  power  over  the  congregation  in 
whose  presence  the  baptism  of  water  and  the  Spirit  is  sol- 
emnly administered,  than  can  be  expressed.  And  it  is 
much  to  the  child,  also,  to  feel  he  has  been  thus  conse- 
crated, and  much  to  the  Church,  who,  as  sponsors,  are 
pledged  faithfully  to  watch  over  its  Christian  walk,  and  aid 
it  in  taking  its  place  in  after  years  among  those  who  have 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Redeemer.  We  would 
have  the  reality  of  this  rite,  and  its  important  place  among 
the  means  of  the  Church's  growth  and  fidelity,  become  a 
matter  of  more  consideration  and  regard  in  all  our  com- 
munions. We  feel  that  each  child  born  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Saviour  has  a  right  to  a  seal  of  its  recognition,  and 
that  Church  of  the  Redeemer  evidences  most  love  to  Him 
that  gathers  most  of  his  lambs  into  its  fold,  and  by  their 
consecration  saves  them. 

2.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Would  that  our  time  permitted  a  fuller  discussion  of  this 
great,  all-inspiring  topic  ;  for  it  is  in  this  institution  that  the 
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very  heart's  blood  of  the  Christian  Church  is  centred. 
Around   the  holy  altar,  while  the  disciples  meet  in  com- 
memoration of  their  risen  Lord,  his   presence  comes  to 
their  souls,  as  in  no  other  hour  it  is  vouchsafed  to  them. 
There  his  spirit  communes  with  them  with  a  reality  and  a 
felt  power,  which  they  only  can  declare  who  have  expe« 
rienced  it.     It  is  there,  if  ever,  the  Christian  feels  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  living  Redeemer,  and  a  living  faith  and 
love  'which  inspire  the  soul  with  new  energy,  which  give  a 
new  meaning  to  all  religious  truth,  which  interprets  those 
spiritual  realities  which  are  so  mystic  and  sublime  that  no 
other  language  can  utter  them,  but  the  unwritten  Word  of 
God  within  the  soul !     It  is  there  that  prayer  finds  an  utter- 
ance for  those  deep  things  of  the  spirit  that  can  be  poured 
out  unto  the  Father  only  through  the  Crucified.     It  is  there 
that  the  Father  and  the  Son  make  themselves  known  to 
the  disciple,  as  they  cannot  be  known  to  the  world.     It  is 
there  that  the  immortality  within  us  communes  face  to  facQ 
with   the  Eternal.     The  mode  of  administering  these  or- 
dinances we  leave  wholly  to  the  conscience  of  each  church 
to  provide  ;  but  we  would  have  all  disciples  of  Christ  feel 
their  solemn  obligation  clearly  to  define  their  position  as  be- 
lievers in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
enter  into  the  specific  and  avowed  covenant  to  live  in  all 
things  as  becomes  Christians. 
3.  Of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

We  would  have  the  Christian  ministry  take  the  stand 
which  belongs  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  very  essence  and  office 
as  a  divine  institution.  And  we  would  have  those  who 
assume  its  office  sanctified  and  set  apart  by  prayer  and 
apostolic  ordination  to  speak  to  men  in  Christ^s  stead. 
Then,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  prayer,  men  whose 
souls  are  kindled  with  a  living  faith  in  the  authority  of  the 
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Crospel  they  promalgate,  men  brave  and  true,  who  feel 
themselves  consecrated  by  the  indwelling  life  of  Christ, 
and  through  whom  that  life  shall  speak  as  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Father ;  men  whose  whole  being  is  radiant  with 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  from  whose  lips  shall 
flow  the  pure  streams  of  Divine  truth  without  a  tinge  of 
earthly  error ;  men  who  are  capable  of  sacrifice  and  of 
martyrdom  ;  men  who  shall  lead  the  world  to  feel  that  they 
are  manifestations  of  the  Father,  prophets  of  the  Saviour, 
oracles  of  eternal  life.     And  from  such  men  we  would 
have  the  Word  of  Grod  speak  out  to  human  souls.     We 
would  have  Christ  preached,  and  him  crucified,  —  him,  and 
him  only.    The  worship  of  Grod  in  his  sanctuary  should 
be  a  living  worship,  —  the  lifting  of  the  whole  heart  to 
Heaven.     Our  churches  are  desecrated,  and  the  object  of 
the  temple  service  is  defeated,  when  audiences  gather 
to  listen  to  the  elegant  essay,  or  the  polished  discussion ;  to 
be  delighted  by  brilliant  talent,  to  be  charmed  by  sparkling 
genius,  to  hear  the  discourse  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  be 
edified  by  the  masterly  scholarship  of  him  who  stands  in 
the  Christian  pulpit  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  crowded 
assembly,  or  to  gain  the  applause  of  enraptured  multitudes, 
who  warm  with  his  appeals,  glow  with  his  rhetoric,  and  are 
led  captive  by  his  popular  enchantments.     It  was  not  for 
such  triumphs  as  these  that  Christ  commissioned  his  Apos* 
ties.     It  was  not  for  such  displays  that  Paul  stood  on  Mars^ 
Hill,  and  labored  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth ;  that  St.  Peter 
stood   forth  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  preached  at 
Samaria,  and  at  Antioch,  and  at  Jerusalem  ;  that  St.  John 
suffered  imprisonment  and  was  tortured  and  exiled.     Noth- 
ing is  so  out  of  place,  nothing  so  prejudicial  to  all  Chris- 
tian life,  nothing  has  so  injured  the  cause  of  true  religion 
in  past  days,  or  in  our  own  day,  as  the  prostitution  of  the 
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Christian  pulpit  to  any  other  service  than  to  that  for  which 
alone  it  was  designed,  and  without  which  it  has  no  founda- 
tion, and  is  an  anomaly  and  a  burlesque  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  sinful  and  dying  men. 

We  speak  with  feeling,  but  advisedly,  when  we  say,  that 
if  the  Church  has  lost  caste,  and  power,  and  reverence, 
and  love  in  the  world,  it  has  lost  these  from  no  cause  so 
fertile  of  evil,  as  from  the  admission  of  other  topics  into 
the  discussions  of  the  pulpit  than  those  which  belong  to  it 
by  virtue  of  its  very  existence,  and  its  legitimate  and  sole 
office,  namely,  the  conversion  and  regeneration  of  the  world. 
The  pulpit  is  not  a  forum  for  angry  polemics  ;  it  is  not  a 
chair  of  science ;  much  less  is  it  a  platform  for  political 
discussion,  or  a  stage  for  theatrical  exhibition.  .  It  is  conse- 
crated to  a  higher  work,  and  should  be  as  sacred  as  the 
Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  from  which  the  Saviour  spoke,  or 
the  Mount  of  Calvary  on  which  he  died.  There  must  be 
a  living  ministry,  if  we  would  have  a  living  Church.  The 
pure  word  of  God  must  be  preached  to  the  souls  of  men 
with  a  faith  in  its  power,  with  an  experience  of  its  truth 
and  love,  that  shall  waken  into  life  all  the  growing  energies 
of  the  religious  nature.  There  is  inspiration  in  a  Christ- 
like life,  which  never  has  failed,  never  can  fail,  to  win  men 
to  the  cross.  The  consecrated  prophet  pours  holiness  into 
human  hearts.  The  words  that  he  speaks  are  given  him 
from  heaven.  His  utterances  are  from  the  very  soul  of 
Christ,  and  they  go  down  into  the  deep  chambers  of  the 
soul  where  no  other  words  can  go,  and  give  healing  and 
peace  to  wounded  hearts  as  from  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Comforter.  When,  through  prayer  and  humility  and  a 
divine  life,  the  true  minister  of  Jesus  feels  his  Lord  has  ac- 
cepted him;  when  he  realizes  the  life  of  God  in  his  soul, 
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and  his  whole  being  is  instinct  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  Father  dwells  in  him  ;  when  his  soul  is  filled  with  the 
felt  presence  of  Christ, — he  loses  himself  in  his  Master^s 
service,  and  feels  as  St.  Paul  felt,  when  he  declared,  ^^  Now 
it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  me.'' 

Then  it  is  that  the  true  work  of  the  Gospel  becomes 
clear,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  possession  of  the  minister's 
soul,  giving  him  each  hour  the  word  which  he  shall  speak, 
revealing  to  his  consciousness  the  real  wants  of  his  hearers, 
preparing  them  week  by  week  for  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  leading  them  to  him  in  crowds,  from  the  various 
paths  of  human  life,  to  open  their  whole  being  to  him,  and 
to  ask  him  w|th  earnestness  in  tears  and  love.  What  shall 
we  do,  that  we  may  inherit  eternal  life?    Brethren  and 
friends,  we  are  here  to  invade  the  secrets  of  no  minister's 
private  experience.    But  I  believe  I  may  appeal  with  rev- 
erence to  many  of  yo\i  to  bear  humble  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  declare,  when  I  say  there  are  seasons  when 
we  all  feel  sure  that  the  work  we  are  doing  is  directed  by  a 
Power  beyond  ourselves ;  when,  in  a  way  which  we  can 
never  account  for,  some  earnest  sentence,  some  simple  ut- 
terance, some  unlabored  sermon,  has  found  a  response  we 
had  not  hoped,  from  hearts  over  which  before  we  seemed 
to  have  no  power ;  when  some  providence  of  God's  mercy, 
some  heart-break,  or  some  bereavement,  has  cleft  the  soul 
to  its  centre.    And  the  earnest  labor  of  years  has  been  re- 
warded in  a  manner  which  has  assured  us  that  we  are  not 
alone,  but  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  wrought 
with  us,  and  accomplished  what  was  beyond  our  power  to 
do.     It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  consciousness  that 
the  Saviour  is  present  with  us  in  our  ministry,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  still  continued  in  the 
Church,  which  gives  us  the  greatest  faith  in  its  efficacy 
and  life. 
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Id  the  pastoral  relation,  too,  we  feel  that  much  may  be 
done  to  increase  the  life  of  the  Church ;  for  it  is  through 
this  relation  that  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  is  brought  into 
more  intimate  and  dear  communion  with  the  life  of  man. 
A  Christian  pastor,  to  fulfil  his  office  truly,  must  feel  a 
living  and  organized  relation  to  his  people.     His  bond  is 
not  a  contract,  but  a  statusy  like  the  marriage  vow,  or  union 
between  the  child  and  its  father.    The  earnest  religious 
want  of  the  souls  committed  to  him  should  not  be  the  mere 
want  of  some  one  for  a  shepherd,  but  a  want  of  him  as 
their  leader  unto  Christ.      Some  interior  fitness  of  soul, 
some  charm  of  love,  some  word  of  God  in  him  and  in  them 
must  ordain  him  as  theirs.    I  cannot  speak  without  grief 
of  the  desecration  of  this  relation  —  in  itself  so  high  and 
solemn  —  by  the  modem  usage  of  contracting  with  candi- 
dates for  a  limited  season,  or  the  regarding  of  the  divine 
institution  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  a  matter  of  bargain 
between  the  laity  and  the  clergy  ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  the 
statement,  too,  that  the  parish  which  can  cast  ofiT  an  aged 
minister,  when  his  strength  is  spent  and  his  life  worn  out  in 
their  service,  is  as  unfeeling  and  parricidal  as  would  be  the 
dismissal  of  a  'parent  from  his  home  by  his  children  when 
the  frosts  of  life  had  fallen  on  his  limbs,  and  the  blossoms 
of  the  grave  clustered  on  his  brow.     There  must  be  a 
higher,  a  more  Christian  bond  between  the  soul  of  the  pas* 
tor  and  the  souls  of  his  charge,  before  anything  like  the 
true  spirit  of  the  office  can  be  felt  by  the  churches.     The 
Christian  pastor  must  walk  as  a  saviour  among  his  people. 
He  must  be  an  influence  from  Heaven  on  their  hearts,  —  a 
9mile  of  hope  and  the  sunshine  of  faith  and  love  on  their 
way.    His  soul  must  dwell  near  them,  —  his  life  be  inter* 
woven  with  theirs. 
Wisdom  and  afifection,  counsel  and  consolation,  he  must 
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be  to  them,  —  a  personified  gospel,  a  river  of  mercy  and 
truth  flowing  through  their  being,  a  quickening  coDScience 
felt  in  their  breasts,  a  flame  of  love  kindled  at  the  heart  of 
God.  All  their  life,  in  its  inmost  depths,  must  be  open  to 
his  survey.  To  him  their  sicknesses  of  soul  should  be  de- 
clared as  to  a  living  physician.  Their  homes  must  be  dear 
to  him,  their  children  dear ;  their  plans  of  life,  their  inter- 
ests, their  duties,  their  trials  iand  griefs,  he  must  feel  as  bis 
own.  As  Christ  was  with  his  disciples  at  Cana  and  Beth- 
any, so  in  their  joy  and  their  bereavement  the  pastor  must 
be  with  his  flock ;  and  he  must  be  with  them  for  their  spir- 
itual life,  lead  them  on  to  a  higher  purity,  a  more  perfect 
righteousness,  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character, 
to  the  living  of  the  Christian  life.  A  living  Church  must 
have  its  living  pastors,  and  where  they  are  and  act,  the 
Church  will  be  vital  and  eflicient. 

4.  Of  the  Laity. 

A  living  Church  must  have  a  living  laity.  We  would 
have  all  the  congregations  that  worship  in  our  churches 
Christian  men  and  women,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  the  Son 
of  God  dwells,  in  whose  souls  faith  and  love  and  prayer  of 
the  Gospel  exert  a  living  and  a  consecrating  power.  We 
would  have. them  feel  the  reality  of  their! Christian  calling; 
we  would  have  them  realize  their  relation  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  the  world  ;  we  would  have  all  their  life  bear, 
in  all  its  being  and  detail,  a  Christian,  a  religious  aspect. 
The  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  real  work.  It  is  the  concen- 
tration of  the  power  and  life  of  Christ  upon  human  hearts, 
the  direct  working  amid  human  homes,  and  human  neces- 
sities, and  human  wrongs,  and  human  sins,  for  the  social 
amelioration  and  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world; 
and  in  this  great,  real,  important,  inspiring  work,  the  aid  of 
the  Christian  laity  must  be  freely  and  feelingly   given. 
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Nothing  can  so  help  the  Christian  Church  in  gaining  in  the 
world  its  true  position,  as  the  united,  hearty,  and  soul-stir- 
ring activity  of  its  memhers  in  all  those  works  of  piety  and 
charity  wliich  give  to  society  the  practical  evidence  that 
they  are  living  Christians.  There  is  no  such  proof  of  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  individual  hearts,  or  in 
collective  bodies,  as  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  that 
Spirit.  There  is  nothing  which  aids  life  so  much  as  living, 
and  nothing  can  more  bless  a  Christian  minister,  nothing 
on  earth  can  pour  such  vigor  and  enthusiasm  into  his  soul, 
and  set  his  heart  beating  anew  and  with  fresher  pulsations, 
than  to  feel  that  the  people  of  his  love  are  living,  —  that 
they  enter  into  his  thought,  that  they  labor  in  his  work,  that 
they  live  in  his  life. 

In  every  parish  there  are  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the 
forgotten.  In  every  city  and  village  there  are  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died,  who  are  in  distress,  in  prison,  in  sick- 
ness, in  bereavement,  under  the  shadow  of  ignorance,  or 
the  deeper  shadow  of  guilt ;  and  beyond  the  villages  or  the 
city  there  are  men,  women,  and  children  in  bondage,  and 
error,  and  in  moral  gloom ;  and  nearer  home,  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  churches  and  our  houses,  there  are  earnest, 
seeking,  loving  souls  who  can  be  helped  by  our  prayers, 
and  comforted  and  blest  beyond  our  thoughts  by  our  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  our  religious  love.  We  would  say  it,  then, 
with  feeling  and  emphasis,  that  our  churches  everywhere 
need  a  more  living  laity,  more  direct,  systematic  co-opera- 
tion with  their  pastors,  in.  the  great  cause  of  the  freedom, 
happiness,  and  salvation. 

Our  hope  for  a  living  Church,  then,  is  based  on  faith  in  its 
divine  origin,  the  continuance  of  Christ's  presence  in  it,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  it ;  a  higher  regard 
for  its  offices,  and  a  more  faithful  ministration  of  them. 
20* 
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5.  Of  a  Loving  Christian  Ministry  and  a  Loving  Chris- 
tian Laity. 

All  human  organizations  are  transient,  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  enduring.  A  vine  rooted  in  God,  it  sends  its  spirit 
through  the  branches,  and  ripens  its  fruits  for  the  viatage 
of  Heaven. 

Let  us  believe  with  all  our  souls  in  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  and  believe  even  the  more  in  Him,  that  we  cannot 
believe  in  any  other  Grospel.  The  Church  of  the  past  has 
had  enough  in  it  of  Protestantism  and  denial ;  the  Church 
of  the  future  must  be  attestant,  and  affirmative.  The 
Church  of  the  past  has  been  destructive ;  the  Church  of 
the  future  must  be  constructive.  The  Church  of  the  past 
has  been  denunciative ;  the  Church  of  the  future  shall  be 
one  of  reconciliation.  There  are  hopeful  tendencies  in 
the  age ;  but  none  more  hopeful,  as  has  been  well  said, 
than  that  the  various  classes  of  Christians  are  learning  to 
respect  more  each  other's  convictions,  and  to  reverence 
each  other's  consciences ;  and  I  cannot  help  regarding  with 
joy  the  determination  among  all  good  minds  to  aid  in  all 
directions  the  building  up  of  a  truer  religious  spirit  in 
society,  of  bringing  the  pubHc  mind  more  into  conformity 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel ;  and  with  the  spread  of 
this  sentiment  we  shall  find  the  present  vague,  mis^ 
theories,  neologies,  and  pantheisms,  and  misnamed  ra- 
tionalisms, in  which  for  a  time  a  few  disturbed  and 
disturbing  spirits  of  this  generation  have  been  groping 
while  seeking  truth  which  was  not  to  be  found  there, 
will  melt  and  disappear  before  the  advancing  step  of 
a  Church  so  large  and  catholic  and  holy,  that  it  will 
embrace  in  its  ample  fold  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  in  one  Faith,  one  Lord,  one  Baptism, 
one  God  and  Father. 
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THE  PECULIAR  DUTIES  OF  UNITARIAN  CHRISTIANS. 
BY   EEV.  W.   P.    TILDEN. 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments to  read  a  paper  upon  the  question,  "  What  are  the 
Peculiar  Duties  of  Unitarian  Christians  ?  "  As  this  was  re- 
quested only  to  give  a  start  to  discussion,  I  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  giving  a  simple  and  plain  statement  of 
my  own  impressions  upon  this  subject.  Anything  more 
than  this,  any  assumption  of  one  to  define  the  duties  of  the 
many  in  a  body  like  ours,  would  be  not  intolerant  merely, 
but  intolerable,  as  showing  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the 
real  bond  which  unites  us  a  body  of  Christian  believers.  It 
is  only,  therefore,  as  eliciting  individual  opinion,  and  invit- 
ing friendly  discussion,  that  the  question  is  now  proposed, 
"  What  are  the  Peculiar  Duties  of  Unitarian  Christians  ?  '* 

Duties  flow  from  principles.  To  decide  what  are  the 
peculiar  duties  of  Unitarian  Christians,  we  must  decide 
concerning  their  peculiar  principles.  What  are  they?  I 
shall  not  venture  to  set  them  forth  in  any  detail  of  doctrine. 
This  has  often  been  attempted  with  no  very  flattering  suc- 
cess ;  for  though  the  doctrinal  *  basis  may  have  been  drawn 
up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  contain  nothing  objection- 
able to  nine  tenths  of  the  body,  still  it  has  never  given  any 
very  general  or  lasting  satisfaction.  Few  ministers  among 
«s,  I  imagine,  ever  read  it  twice,  or  think  much  of  it.  We 
let  it  alone  so  severely,  that  it  soon  dies  of  sheer  neglect. 
A  creed  among  us  of  a  year  old,  with  life  enough  even  to 
cry  at  its  lack  of  care,  would  be  a  wonder. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  among  us  a  de- 
nominational creed  is  an  impossibility  while  we  retain  our 
present  position  as  Liberal  Christians.  Our  real  bond  of 
union  is  not  "  unity  of  doctrine,'*  but  unity  of  spirit.     We 
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have  a  living  faith  that  ^^  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty."  We  love  that  liberty  too  well,  we  honor 
it  too  much,  ever  to  let  it  go.  Indeed,  so  vitally  essential 
do  we  regard  it  to  a  true  Christian  position,  that  our  great- 
est danger,  perhaps,  as  a  body,  is,  not  that  we  fail  to  hold 
it  fast,  but  that  we  cling  to  it  so  tenaciously  as  to  forget 
that,  precious  as  this  Christian  liberty  is,  it  is  not  the  all- 
asserted  thing  of  our  Christian  faith.  ^'  Take  heed  lest  this 
liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling-block,"  is  a  scripture 
that  has  lost  none  of  its  significuice.  It  may  be  made  a 
stumbling  by  its  undue  prominence. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Liberal  movement,  our  fathers 
felt  that  their  Christian  liberty  was  threatened,  and  bravely 
did  they  contend  for  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
against  not  only  Popish,  but  Protestant  intolerance.  Their 
efforts  were  needed.  They  gave  a  new  impetus  to  free- 
dom of  thought ;  and  opened  many  eyes  to  see  that  the 
spirit  of  Popery  might  be  as  rife  in  a  Protestant  synod  as 
in  a  Catholic  inquisition.  Honor  to  the  fathers  for  their 
fidelity.  We  breath  a  freer  air  to-day  for  their  labors  in 
this  direction.  They  made  that  truth  most  prominent  which 
they  saw  most  needed  at  the  time.  But  we  live  in  a  later 
day.  The  principles  for  which  they  so  nobly  contended 
are  now  generally  acknowledged.  Few  and  far  between 
are  they  who,  under  the  light  of  the  present  day,  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  the  right  of  private  judgment.  That  battle 
has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won.  There  is  no  need 
of  keeping  up  the  fire  when  the  enemy  has  fled.  It  is  a 
waste  of  force  that  should  be  more  wisely  directed.  Who 
feels  now  that  his  right  of  private  judgment  is  abridged, — 
that  his  freedom  to  think  his  own  thoughts  is  shackled  ? 
tteally^  the  thought  of  the  present  age  does  not  give  much 
evidence  of  being  compressed  into  any  given  mould.    In 
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the  perfect  Babel  of  conflicting  opinions  that  prevail,  there 
is  e?ideDce  enough,  one  would  think,  that,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  violation  of  other  rights,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  pretty  thoroughly  established.  Unpopular  opin- 
ions, of  course,  ours  among  the  rest,  must  take  the  penalty 
of  unpopularity ;  it  is  so  in  every  department  of  human 
tboaght,  —  in  science,  in  politics,  no  less  than  in  religion. 
It  is  nothing  for  a  live,  free  man  to  complain  of.  With  a 
brain  to  think,  and  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  the  largest  free* 
dom  to  think  and  speak  just  what  he  pleases,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  thoughts  is  the  last  thing  he  should  whine  about. 
It  is  his  business  to  make  them  popular,  if  he  can,  by  show- 
ing the  evidence  of  their  truth ;  and  if  this  evidence  should 
fail  to  convince  other  minds,  he  is  not  to  charge  it  upon 
their  bigotry  and  to  complain  of  their  intolerance,  but  to  re- 
member that  others  have  the  same  right  to  reject  his  no- 
tions that  he  has  to  embrace  and  advocate  them. 

There  are  some  loud  advocates  of  free  thought,  who  al- 
ways seem  to  regard  opposition  to  their  peculiar  notions  as 
a  sure  indication  of  narrowness  and  illiberality,  forgetting 
that  a  toleration  that  looks  only  one  way,  charitable  only 
to  its  own  opinion,  is  the  very  essence  of  bigotry. 

Free  thought  and  free  speech  are  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  our  age ;  and  there  is  some  danger  lest  we  per- 
mit the  persistent  advocacy  of  a  liberty  that  nobody  denies 
to  take  the  place  of  the  principles  more  immediately  essen- 
tial to  the  performance  of  oulr  work  as  a  Christian  body. 
Merely  to  think  freely  were  no  great  blessing  after  all,  un- 
less we  learn  to  think  with  love  and  charity  towards  those 
who  diflfer  from  us.  To  break  away  from  the  shackles  of 
creeds  is  a  short  step  towards  true  Christian  freedom,  and 
may  be  even  a  step  the  other  way,  unless  one  breaks  away 
also  from  the  shackles  of  his  own  self-will  and  opinionated 
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conceit)  and  learns  how  to  respect  in  every  other  man  the 
rights  he  claims  for  himself.  What  we  want  to  he  rid  of 
is  the  intolerant  spirit ;  and  this,  we  must  acknowledge,  is 
not  confined  to  any  sect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  regard  a  departure  from  what  is  called  Ortho- 
doxy as  indicating  a  lack  of  piety,  there  are  those,  on  the 
other,  who  regard  a  reception  of  Orthodoxy  as  an  indication 
quite  as  sure  of  a  lack  of  sense ;  and  the  mutual  expressions 
of  these  mutual  distrusts  promotes  nothing  hut  mutual  alien- 
ation. It  neither  convinces  nor  improves  either  party.  We 
have  had  enough  of  it,  and  more  than  enough.  What  we 
want  now  is  a  deeper  haptism  of  Christian  love  and  Chris- 
tian faith;  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of 
Christian  truth ;  more  entire  devotion  to  the  Christian  work. 
The  true  protest  against  intolerance  for  our  day  is  not  vocif- 
erous denunciation  against  bigotry,  but  the  spirit  of  per- 
sistent Christian  charity.  The  truly  progressive  position  is 
not  that  which  spends  its  strength  in  refuting  supposed 
errors,  but  that  which  is  most  receptive  of  all  God^s  truth, 
from  whatever  source,  from  the  new  light  breaking  forth 
from  the  sacred  Word,  from  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  or  from  the  deep  experience  of  the  most  Christian 
hearts. 

Every  soul  needs  a  distinct  and  positive  faith ;  something 
that  will  satisfy  the  mind  and  heart ;  something  that  will 
give  comfort  in  sorrow,  strength  in  trial,  hope  in  despon- 
dency ;  that  will  save  from  the  dominion  of  evil  and  sin, 
by  stimulating  the  soul  with  high  and  holy  purposes,  and 
opening  it  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  life  is  the  result  of  a 
positive  force.  Moral  and  spiritual  life  especially  must 
have  some  positive  faith  to  feed  on.  There  is  no  nourish- 
ment in  the  withered  husks  of  doubt  Until  a  man  can 
affirm  something,  until  his  soul  is  born  to  some  spiritual 
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truth  that  he  can  see  and  feel,  to  which  he  can  fay,  Yea, 
with  the  UDCtioQ  of  real  convictioD,  there  is  do  life  in  him. 
There  must  be  something  he  can  affirm;  something  he 
can  lay  hold  of  in  faith ;  some  conviction  deep  enough  to 
start  the  springs  of  life  within  him ;  for  these  springs  are 
moved  only  by  the  pressure  of  a  positive  force.  This  is 
plain  enough  to  be  seen  the  world  over.  Doubts  never 
move  man  to  action.  "  May  be  yes,  and  may  be  no,'* 
never  stirs  the  soul  with  a  great  purpose.  No  matter  how 
keen  and  clear  one's  intellect  may  be ;  no  matter  with  what 
force  of  reasoning  he  may  defend  his  doubts ;  no  matter 
with  what  logic  he  may  show  the  certainty  of  his  uncer- 
tainties, they  are  poor,  dead  things  after  all ;  and  the  more 
he  confirms  them  by  reasoning,  the  deader  they  become, 
and  the  more  paralyzing  in  their  influence. 

This  is  as  true  of  a  denomination  as  of  individuals ;  and 
therefore  it  is  ever  our  peculiar  duty  to  present  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  positive  side  of  our  shield  of  faith.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  still  known  to  the  world  more  by  what 
we  deny  than  by  what  we  affirm.  I  do  not  say  this  is 
wholly  our  fault.  It  comes  from  our  theological  position  as 
dissenters  from  some  of  the  popular  doctrines.  But  this 
position  of  dissent  is  not  our  true  position.  It  is  rather  the 
accident  of  circumstances.  Our  true  position  as  a  Christian 
body  is  positive.  If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  Christian. 
A  denomination  that  has  nothing  positive  to  ofler  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
on  earth,  and  must  be  bom  again,  or  give  up  the  ghost. 

The  honest  denials  of  a  transient  position  of  dissent  God 
will  use,  in  his  wisdom,  in  clearing  away  the  old  rubbish  of 
error,  and  in  grading  for  the  foundation  of  a  better  temple ; 
but  the  temple  itself,  from  foundation  to  cap-stone,  is  the 
result  of  a  positive,  not  a  negative  force ;  of  a  faith  that 
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affirms,  and,  in  the  strength  of  that  affirmation,  works. 
Not  that  the  life  and  Christian  force  of  a  denomination  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  its  affirmatioh ;  the  number  of 
its  articles  of  faith ;  its  readiness  to  assent  to  everything 
that  passes  for  Christian  doctrine,  reasonable  or  unreason- 
able. A  faith  spread  over  so  broad  a  space  must  be  too 
thin  to  bear  the  strain  of  hard  service.  The  strength  of 
faith  is  in  its  quality,  not  in  its  quantity.  The  primitive 
faith  was  exceedingly  simple,  even  a  unit,  —  faith  in  Christ; 
and  yet  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  all  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  duty. 

This  is  exactly  our  denominational  position,  —  faith  in 
Christ.  Perfect  harmony  of  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  Christ,  or  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  we  do  not  ask,  but  only 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  common  bond  of  the  largest  Christian 
fellowship,  and  the  perpetual  stimulus  to  higher  and  higher 
attainments  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christian 
truth.  So  that  our  grand  peculiarity  as  a  Christian  body  is, 
that  we  have  nothing  peculiar,  nothing  to  distinguish  us 
from  the  early  disciples.  We  discard  the  peculiarities  of 
sect,  take  up  the  primitive  faith,  make  our  Christian  bond 
a  unit,  and  refuse  to  accept  any  peculiar  system  of  doc- 
trine as  a  fit  expression  of  the  infinite  value  of  simple  faith 
in  Christ. 

This  simplicity  of  faith  shows  our  grand  and  primary 
duty  as  a  Christian  body  to  be  exceedingly  simple  and 
plain.  It  is  to  preach  Christ !  This  is  our  glorious  pecu- 
liarity. We  have  no  higher  duty,  no  larger  work ;  for  to 
preach  Christ  faithfully  is  to  preach  Christianity  in  all  its 
height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth.  We  contend 
for  freedom  of  thought ;  indeed,  we  hold  on  to  the  largest 
Christian  liberty,  and  will  not  let  it  go.  Some  popular 
doctrines  we  are  forced  to  reject    We  would  aid  in  build- 
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ing  op  a  purer  theology.  But  neither  one  of  these,  or  all 
united,  comprehend  our  mission,  for  the  plain  reason  that 
they  do  not  comprehend  the  Gospel.  They  are  but  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel,  the  wilderness  voice  clearing 
the  way  for  Christ  We  must  not  stay  with  John  in  the 
desert,  for  a  greater  than  John  is  saying,  **  Follow  me.** 
Free  thought  is  valuable,  only  as  it  tends  to  true  thought. 
Denial  of  error  is  worthless,  unless  it  leads  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  truth,  on  higher  and  better  ground.  A  better  the* 
ology  is  essential,  only  as  it  may  aid  in  applying  the  spirit 
and  truth  of  Christ  more  fully  to  the  redemption  of  man. 

This  is  our  great  work.  This  is  our  peculiar  mission. 
It  is  positive  and  practical  as  Christianity  itself.  It  is  the 
old  position  on  which  the  '^  Liberal  Movement,**  so  called, 
was  started.  In  his  Address  at  the  Formation  of  the  Berry 
Street  Conference,  Channing  said :  '^  Our  great  work  as 
Christian  ministers  is  t<^  promote  practical  Christianity,  and 
our  peculiarities  are  suspicious  indeed,  if  they  are  in  any 
manner  unfavorable  to  this  supreme  end  of  our  office*'* 
And  is  it  not  as  true  now  as  then,  that  any  of  our  peculi- 
arities are  suspicious,  if  in  any  way  they  are  unfavorable  to 
what  is  still  the  supreme  end  of  our  office  ? 

It  is  not  the  peculiarities  of  any  sect  that  are  to  redeem 
the  world.  Most  of  those  peculiarities  have  no  vital  and 
living  connection  with  the  Grospel.  They  may  all  contain 
something  of  truth.  But  it  is  in  the  Gospel  itself,  .which, 
being  the  acknowledged  faith  of  all,  is  the  peculiarity  of 
none,  that  the  great  power  of  redemption  lies.  Our  great 
and  pressing  duty,  then,  is  to  preach  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied, Christ  and  him  risen,  as  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Christ,  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose 
spirit  and  truth  is  in  utter  and  everlasting  antagonism  to  all 
^Ti  with  its  multiform  iniquities,  and  to  all  the  unhallowed 
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pamons  thut  lead  to  bloody  violence.  Christ,  as  the  great 
Deliverer  from  all  oppressions  and  slavery,  spiritual  and 
physical;  the  great  Emancipator  of  the  world  from  all 
bondage,  whether  of  soul  or  limb.  Christ,  as  '^  glad  tidings 
to  the  poor,''  befriending  the  friendless,  feeding  the  hun- 
gry, clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the  prisoner,  and  breath- 
ing into  human  hearts  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Christ,  as 
the  King  of  Truth,  against  all  systems  of  human  inveDtion, 
whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  in  heathen  or  Christian 
lands.  Christ,  as  the  King  of  Nations,  above  all  crowns, 
and  congresses,  and  constitutions.  Christ,  as  the  Redeemer 
of  individual  souls,  convincing  of  sin,  assuring  of  pardon, 
awakening  high  and  holy  aspirations,  showing  the  Father, 
and  helping  all  to  live,  and  love,  and  labor  as  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God. 

This  is  our  Gospel.  To  preach,  diffuse,  live  it,  is  our 
peculiar  duty ;  and  to  do  this  most  effectually,  we  must  take 
our  true  position  in  the  great  Christian  phalanx^  not  as  the 
antagonist  of  any  true  believer  in  Christ,  but  as  the  fellow- 
laborers  of  all  the  true-hearted  in  the  great  Christian  host ; 
doing  our  own  work,  using  our  own  instruments  in  our  own 
peculiar  way  for  the  suppression  of  all  vice,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  righteousness  in  the  world.  That  work 
we  have  already  nobly  commenced.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  carry  it  onward  with  Christian  earnestness  and  faith ; 
our  Bqpk  Movement  for  the  diffusion  of  our  Christian  litera- 
ture ;  our  Mission  to  the  Indians  of  the  East,  and  to  the 
Indians  of  the  West,  and  to  oppressed  Kanzas,  struggling 
beneath  the  iron  grasp  of  the  slave-power ;  our  ministries 
to  the  poor ;  our  efforts  to  promote  Christian  nurture,  by 
improving  the  character  of  our  Sabbath  schools,  and  stimu- 
lating to  parental  fidelity.  Our  books  on  practical  piety 
and  the  spiritual  life  are  all  simple  and  apparent  agencies 
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in  this  work  which   call   for  our  united   sympathy  and 
aid. 

I  see  no  need  of  new  agencies  or  new  methods ;  only 
let  us  use  those  we  have  with  Christian  earnestness,  and 
we  shall  not  fail  in  doing  something  for  the  establishment 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth. 

And  brethren,  if  it  be  true,  as  many  rejoice  to  believe, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  among  us  to  take  what  are  felt  to 
be  deeper  and  more  spiritual  views  of  the  Christian  spirit 
and  life, —  to  see  a  larger  meaning  in  regeneration,  a  higher 
significance  in  the  promise  of  a  present,  living  Christ  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer,  greater  value  in  the  Christian  ordi- 
nances, a  mightier  power  in  prayer,  and  a  deeper  need 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  souPs  quickener,  comforter,  and 
guide,  —  let  us  rejoice,  and  put  away  all  suspicious  fears  of 
tending  to  Orthodoxy.  We  deem  it  an  unworthy  and  nar- 
row feeling,  that  checks  liberal  thought  among  the  Ortho- 
dox when  it  tends  to  Unitarianism.  Let  us  not  imitate  this 
narrowness,  by  kindred  fears  of  Orthodoxy,  in  our  search 
after  the  saving  and  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

If  we  only  tend  to  God  and  Christ,  no  matter  what  body 
of  believers  we  tend  to  or  tend  from  ;  and  if  our  best  books 
and  sermons  on  regeneration  and  prayer,  and  the  beginning 
and  growth  of  the  Christian  life,  and  our  noblest  and  manli- 
est discourses  on  Christian  reform,  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  greatest  and  best  minds  in  most  other  denomi- 
nations, let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage ;  —  let  us  regard 
it  as  a  hopeful  indication  that  we  have  opened  the  real  Gospel 
mine  ;  that  we  deal  in  ore  whose  priceless  value  every  ex- 
perienced Christian  knows ;  that  we  have  found  the  pearl 
of  great  price ;  and  that,  while  in  speculative  doctrines 
there  may  be  still  the  greatest  variety  of  opinion,  there  is, 
after  all,  a  high  and  sacred  sense  in  which  the  whole  family 
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of  Christian  believers  have  ^^  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap 
tism,  one  Grod  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  through 
all,  and  in  all.'' 


HOW  IT  LOOKS  TO  OTHERS. 

The  Unitarian  denomination  has  never  taken  any  step 
which  has  given  it  so  much  respect  in  the  eyes  of  fellow- 
Christians  of  other  names,  as  its  embarkation  in  the  work 
of  missions.  We  have  done  something  more  than  talk 
about  the  importance  of  a  missionary  spirit :  we  have  ap- 
pointed missionaries.  They  have  gone  to  their  distant 
fields  of  labor ;  they  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  the 
work  enjoined  by  the  Master;  and  when  our  brethren  of 
other  communions  see  this,  they  feel  that  we  give  proof 
that  we  love  our  faith,  love  the  souls  of  our  fellow-beings, 
and  love  Him  who  gave  the  commission  to  preach  his 
Gospel  to  every  creature. 

We  have  been  struck  with  the  altered  tone  of  remark  in 
the  newspapers  and  reviews  of  the  so-called  Evangelical 
sects  ;  and  our  present  object  is  to  copy  an  article  from  the 
Wesleyan  Herald  and  Journal,  published  in  Boston.  A 
late  issue  of  that  paper,  after  mentioning  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Dall  is  a  missionary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion in  Calcutta,  proceeds  to  urge  the  Methodists  to  follow 
in  our  steps.  It  gives  some  important  informaticm  in  regard 
to  Calcutta,  and  shows  the  need  of  establishing  Christian 
missions  in  that  city.  After  quoting  from  a  late  letter  of 
Mr.  Dall,  the  Journal  says  :  — 

"  This  e£R>rt  to  establish  a  mission  in  India,  on  the  part  of  the 
Unitsxians,  ought  to  stir  the  hesitating  zeal  of  our  own  chaich  to 
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action.  We  have  resolved  to  occupy  lodia.  We  ought  to  do  it. 
We  have  both  the  men  and  the  money.  Why  do  we  wait! 
We  understand  that  several  suitable  young  men  stand  ready  to  go ; 
and  we  have  heard  a  man  of  suitable  age  and  qualifications  to 
take  the  soperintendency  say  that  he  is  willing  to  go,  if  invited,  as 
we  trust  he  will  be  before  long.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  have 
oar  mission  to  India  established  without  delay  ? 

"  We  do  not  see  why  Calcutta  would  not  be  a  fine  point  for  our 
chorch  to  commence  its  operations.  It  is  the  modem  capital  of 
Hiodostan,  and  the  great  emporium  of  India.  It  has  a  population 
of  413,182,  of  whom  6,233  are  Europeans ;  4,615  Eurasians,  or 
the  descendants  of  European  fathers  and  native  mothers ;  893 
Americans;  847  Chinese;  15,342  Asiatics;  374,335  Hindoos, 
and  110,918  Mohammedans.  It  has  numerous  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  English  language  is  extensively  taught  and  culti« 
Tated.  Considering  its  population,  it  is  very  poorly  supplied  with 
missionaries,  —  about  nineteen,  according  to  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Missions.  Mr.  Long,  a  resident  church  missionary,  calls  it  the 
^  Waterloo  of  India,  the  great  depot  where  the  grand  battle  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Hindooism  will  be  fought ' ;  and  he  says, 
that,  out  of  100^000  boys  in  Calcutta,  only  10,000  are  under  in- 
struction. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  ample,  accessible,  promising  field,  in  which 
our  missionaries  might  find  openings  for  immediate  operations 
among  those  who  speak  the  English  language,  lalxwlog,  mean- 
while, to  acquire  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  to  otherwise 
fit  themselves  for  acting  a  noble  and  succe^ful  part  in  evan- 
gelizing the  people. 

"  Let  us,  then,  have  a  mission  to  India,  with  its  head-quarters  at 
Calcutta.  With  very  little  effort,  the  thing  might  be  done  at 
once,  and  our  first  missionaries  to  India  be  in  the  field  by  the  last 
of  next  February ;  or,  at  latest,  they  might  sail  next  spring,  and 
be  in  Calcutta  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  which  begins  in 
April  and  continues  until  August;  though,  by  the  way,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hot  months  —  83  degrees  in  April  and  May,  81 
degrees  in  June,  and  82  degrees  in  August  and  September— is 
not  very  alarming  to  an  American.  Shall  it  be  done  1 " 
21  • 
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Fsw  occaskms  have  passed  off  so  successfully,  wad  af- 
forded so  much  satisfacdoD,  as  the  United  States  Agricultu- 
ral Exhibition  held  in  Boston  in  the  last  week  of  last  October. 
Whether  regard  be  had  to  the  display  of  fine  horses,  to  the 
collection  of  superior  cattle,  to  the  vast  number  of  specta- 
tors, or  to  the  liberal  and  judicious  arrangements  made  for 
the  occasion,  the  exhibition  was  a  triumph,  and  will  long 
be  remembered. 

The  interest  of  the  week  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  banquet  given  on  Friday,  October  26th.  An  orator 
was  there  who  set  forth  a  lesson  more  valuable  and  impor- 
tant than  anything  else  which  the  whole  week  offered  to 
view.  It  shows  us  how  we  slight  the  common  blessings  of 
Divine  Providence  because  they  are  common,  and  roam 
the  world  over  after  a  wealth  which  lies  at  our  feet.  Our 
readers  will  not  regret,  we  are  sure,  that  we  transfer  to  our 
pages  Mr.  Everett^s  parallel  between  the  Agricultural  and 
Califomian  gold  diggings,  and  repeat  the  plea  he  presents 
in  favor  of  the  pure  and  healthful  pursuits  of  tilling  the 
earth. 

After  a  playful  introduction  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Everett 
said :  — 

"  We  have  no  need  to  go  ox  send  to  California  for  gold,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  gold  diggings  on  this  side  of  the  continent  much  more 
prodactiTe,  and  consequently  much  more  valuable  than  theirs.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  mines  of  North  Carolina  or  Georgia, 
which  have  been  worked  with  some  success  for  several  years,  but 
which,  compared  with  California,  are  of  no  great  moment.  I  refer 
to  a  much  broader  vein  of  auriferous  earth,  which  runs  wholly 
through  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  we 
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have  been  working  unconactotmly  for  many  years,  without  reeog- 
nizlDg  its  transcendent  importance ;  and  when  it  is  actually  esti- 
mated,  will  yield  the  present  year  ten  or  fiAeen  times  as  much  as 
the  California  diggings,  taking  their  produce  at  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

'*  Then,  Sir,  this  gold  of  ours  not  only  exceeds  the  California  in 
the  annual  yield  of  the  diggbgs,  but  in  several  other  respects. 
It  certainly  requires  labor,  but  not  nearly  as  much  labor,  to  get  it 
out.     Our  diggings  may  be  depended  on  with  far  greater  confi- 
dence for  the  average  yield  on  a  given  superficies.    A -certain 
quantity  of  moisture  is  no  doubt  necessary  with  us,  as  with  them, 
but  you  are  not  required,  as  you  are  in  the  placers  of  California, 
to  stand  up  to  your  middle  in  water  all  day,  rocking  a  cradle  filled 
with  gravel  and  gold  dust.    The  cradles  we  rock  are  filled  with 
something  better.    Another  signal  advantage  of  our  gold  over  the 
California  gold  is,  that,  after  being  pulverized  and  moistened,  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  moderate  heat,  it  becomes  a  grateful 
and  nutritious  article  of  food;  whereas  no  man, — not  the  long- 
eared  King  of  Phrygia  himself,  —  could  masticate  a  thimbleful  of 
the  California  dust,  cold  or  hot,  to  save  him  from  starvation. 
Then,  Sir,  we  get  our  Atlantic  gold  on  a  good  deal  more  favorable 
terms  than  we  get  the  California.    It  is  probable,  nay,  it  b  cer- 
tain, that,  for  every  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  dust  that  we  re«* 
ceive  from  San  Francisco,  we  send  out  a  full  million's  worth  in 
produce,  in  manufactures,  in  notions  generally,  and  in  freight; 
but  the  gold  which  is  raised  from  the  diggings  on  this  side  yields, 
with  good  management,  a  vast  increase  on  the  outlay,  —  some 
thirty  fold,  some  nxty,  some  a  hundred.    But  besides  all  this, 
there  are  two  discriminating  circumstances  of  a  most  peculiar 
character  in  which  our  gold  differs  from  that  of  California,  great- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  ours.    The  fira^t  is  this  :  — 

*^0n  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers,  throughout  ihe  placers^ 
in  all  the  wet  diggings  and  the  dry  diggings,  and  in  all  the  de- 
posits of  auriferous  quartz,  you  can  get  but  one  solitary  exhaus- 
tive crop  from  one  locality  ;  and  in  getting  that  you  spoil 
it  for  any  further  use.  The  soil  is  dug  over,  worked  over, 
washed  over,  ground  over,  sifted  over,—- in  short,  turned  into 
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aD  abomination  of  desolation  which  all  the  gnano  of  the 
Chincha  Islands  would  not  restore  to  ibrtility.  You  can  never 
get  from  it  a  second  yield  of  gold,  nor  anything  else,  unless 
probably  a  crop  of  mullein  or  stramonium.  The  Atlantic  dig- 
gings, on  the  contrary,  with  good  management,  will  yield  a  fresh 

.  crop  of  the  gold  every  four  years,  and  remain,  in  the  interval,  in 
condition  for  a  succession  of  several  other  good  things  of  nearly 
equal  value. 

'*  The  other  discriminating  circumstance  is  of  a  still  more  aston- 
ishing nature.     The  grains  of  the  California  gold  are  dead,  inor- 
ganic masses.     How  they  got  into  the  gravel;   between  what 
mountain  millstones,   whirled  by  elemental  storm-winds  on  the 
bosom  of  oceanic  torrents,  the  auriferous  ledges  were  ground  to 
powder ;  by  what  Titanic  hands  the  coveted  grains  were  sown 
broadcast  in  the  placers,  human  science  can  but  faintly  conjecture. 
We  only  know  that  those  grains  have  within  them  no  principle  of 
growth  or  reproduction,  and  that,  when  that  crop  was  to  be  put  in. 
Chaos  must  have  broken  up  the  soil.     How  different  the  grains 
of  our  Atlantic  gold,  sown  by  the  prudent  hand  of  man,  in  the 
kindly  alternation  of  seed-time  and   harvest;    each  curiously, 
mysteriously  organized ;  hard,  horny,  seeming  lifeless  on  the  out- 
side, but  wrapping  up  in  the  interior  a  seminal  germ,  a  living 
principle.     Drop  a  grain  of  California  gold  into  the  ground,  and 
there  it  will  lie  unchanged  to  the  end  of  time ;  the  clods  on  which 
it  falls  are  not  more  cold  and  lifeless.    Drop  a  grain  of  our  gold,  of 
our  blessed  gold,  into  the  ground,  and  lo !  a  mystery.     In  a  few 
days  it  softens,  it  swells,  it  shoots  upwards,  it  is  a  living  thing  ! 
It  is  yellow  itself,  but  it  sends  up  a  delicate  spire,  which  comes 
peeping,  emerald  green,  through  the  soil ;  it  expands  to  a  vigor- 
ous stalk,  revels  in  the  air  and  sunshine ;  it  arrays  itself,  more 
glorious  than  Solomon,  in  its  broad,  fluttering,  leafy  robes,  whose 
sound,  as  the  west  wind  whispers  through  them,  falls  as  pleasant- 
ly on  the  husbandman's  ear  as  the  rustle  of  his  sweetheart's  gar- 
ment ;   still  towers  aloft,  spins  its  verdant  skeins  of  vegetable 

Jloss,  displays  its  dancing  tassels,  surcharged  with  fertilizing  dust 
and  at  last  ripens  into  two  or  three  magnificent  batons  like  this 
[an  ear  of  Indian  corn],  each  of  which  is  studded  with  hundreds 
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of  gnins  of  gold,  eveiy  one  possessiDg  the  same  wonderful  prop- 
erties as  the  parent  grain,  eTery  one  instinct  with  the  same  mar- 
Telloas  leprodactive  powers.  There  are  seyea  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  on  the  ear  which  I  hold  in  mj  hand.  And  now  I  say,  Sir, 
of  this  transcendent  gold  of  ours,  the  yield  this  year  will  be  at 
least  ten  or  fifteen  times  that  of  California. 

*'  Bat  it  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  Sir,  in  behalf  of  the  Califomia 
gold,  by  some  miserly  old  fogy,  who  thinks  there  is  no  music  in 
the  world  equal  to  the  chink  of  his  guineas,  that,  though  one  crop 
ooly  of  gold  can  be  gathered  from  the  same  spot,  yet,  once  gath- 
ered, it  lasts  to  the  end  of  time ;  while  (he  will  maintain)  our 
vegetable  gold  is  produced  only  to  be  consumed,  and,  when  con- 
sumed, is  gone  for  erer.  But  this,  Mr.  President,  would  be  a 
most  egregious  error  both  ways.  It  is  true  the  California  gold 
will  last  for  ever  unchanged,  if  its  owner  chooses ;  but  while  it 
so  lasts,  it  is  of  no  use,  no,  not  as  much  as  its  value  in  pig-iron, 
which  makes  the  best  of  ballast ;  whereas  gold,  while  it  is  gold,  is 
good  for  little  or  nothing.  You  can  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink  it, 
nor  smoke  it.  You  can  neither  wear  it,  nor  burn  it  as  fuel,  nor 
build  a  house  with  it ;  it  is  really  useless,  till  you  exchange  it  foi 
consumable,  perishable  goods ;  and  the  more  plefitiful  it  is,  th( 
less  its  exchangeable  value.  Far  different  the  case  with  our  At- 
lantic gold :  it  does  not  perish  when  consumed,  but,  by  a  nobler 
alchemy  than  that  of  Paracelsus,  is  transmuted  in  consumption  to 
a  higher  life.  '  Perish  in  consumption,'  did  the  old  miser  say? 
Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die. 
The  burning  pen  of  inspiration,  ranging  heaven  and  earth  for  a 
similitade  to  convey  to  our  poor  minds  some  not  inadequate  idea 
of  the  mighty  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  can  find  no  symbol  so 
expressiye  as,  '  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  some  other 
g^>'  To-day,  a  senseless  plant,  to-morrow,  it  is  human  bone 
and  muscle,  vein  and  artery,  sinew  and  nerve;  beating  pulse, 
heaving  lungs,  toiling,  and  sometimes  overtoiling  brain.  Last 
June,  it  sucked  from  the  cold  breast  of  the  earth  the  watery  nour^ 
ishment  of  its  distending  sap-vessels;  and  now  it  clothes  the 
D^ly  form  with  warm,  cordial  flesh,  quivers  and  thrills  with  the 
fivefold  mystery  of  sense,  purveys  and  ministers  to  the  higher 
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mystery  of  thought.  Heaped  up  in  yoar  granaries  this  week,  the 
next  it  will  strike  in  the  stalwart  arm,  and  glow  in  the  bl ashing 
cheek,  and  flash  in  the  beaming  eye,  —  till  we  learn  at  last  to 
realize  that  the  slender  stalk  which  we  have  seen  bending  in  the 
corn-field  under  the  yellow  burden  of  harvest,  is  indeed  the  *  staff" 
of  life,'  which  since  the  world  began  has  supported  the  toiling 
and  straggling  myriads  of  humanity  on  the  mighty  pilgrimage  of 
being. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  to  drop  the  allegory,  and  speak  without  a  figure,  it 
is  this  noble  agriculture,  for  the  promotion  of  which  this  great 
company  is  assembled  from  so  many  parts  of  the  Union,  which 
feeds  the  human  race,  and  all  the  humbler  orders  of  animated 
nature  dependent  on  man.  With  the  exception  of  what  is  yielded 
by  the  fisheries  and  the  chase  (a  limited,  though  certainly  not  an 
insignificant  supply),  Agriculture  is  the  steward  which  spreads 
the  daily  table  of  mankind.  Twenty-seven  millions  of  human 
beings,  by  accurate  computation,  awoke  this  very  morning  in  the 
United  States,  all  requiring  their  *  daily  bread,'  whether  they 
had  the  grace  to  pray  for  it  or  not,  and  under  Providence  all  look- 
ing to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  for  that  daily  bread,  and  the 
food  of  the  domestic  animals  depending  on  them, —  a  demand, 
perhaps,  as  great  as  their  own.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  daily 
duty  of  you  farmers  to  satisfy  this  gigantic  appetite ;  to  fill  the 
mouths  of  these  hungry  millions,  —  of  these  starving  millions,  I 
might  say ;  for  if  by  any  catastrophe  the  supply  were  cut  off  for  a 
few  days,  the  life  of  the  country,  human  and  brute,  would  be  ex- 
tinct. 

"  How  nobly  this  great  duty  is  performed  by  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  I  need  not  say  at  this  board.  The  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States,  the  present  year,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of 
bushels ;  the  oat  crop  at  four  hundred  millions  of  bushels ;  the 
Indian  corn,  our  precious  vegetable  gold,  at  one  thousand  millions 
of  bushels  !  Of  the  other  cereal  and  of  the  leguminous  crops  I 
have  seen  no  estimate.  Even  the  humble  article  of  hay,  —  this 
poor  timothy,  herds-grass,  and  red-top,  which,  not  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  the  food  of  man,  serves  only  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
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mute  partners  of  his  toil, — the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
probably  but  little,  if  any,  inferior  in  value  to  the  whole  crop  of 
cotton y  which  the  glowing  imagination  of  the  South  sometimes 
regards  as  the  great  bond  which  binds  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth  together." 


WILSON'S  TRINITARIAN  TESTIMONIES. 

Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  hy  Drinitarian  Testimo* 
nies.  By  John  Wilson,  Author  of  Scriptural  Proofs 
and  Scriptural  Illustrations  of  Unitarianism.  Published 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Great  changes  in  religious  belief  are  produced  slowly 
and  with  great  difficulty.  The  old  possesses  the  world  by 
prescription.  It  has  intrenched  itself,  and  must  be  dis- 
possessed by  siege,  as  well  as  by  battle  in  the  open  field. 
The  difference  between  keeping  and  getting  possession  is 
almost  infinite. 

And  so  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  or  a  different 
interpretation  of  an  old  religion,  is  an  undertaking  involv- 
iDg  labor  and  patience.  Christianity  itself  at  first  made 
but  a  very  slight  and  limited  impression.  The  ministry  of 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles  caused  the  merest  ripple  on  the 
great  stream  of  events  which  was  then  rolling  on.  It  did 
not  arrest  the  career  of  the  Jews  in  their  downward  coui;se 
towards  their  great  catastrophe,  nor  rescue  more  than  a 
few  from  the  temporal  destruction  that  hung  over  them. 
How  very  inconsiderable  their  number  was  appears  from 
the  fact  that  Josephus,  who  wrote  near  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  never  mentions  them  at  all. 
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But  the  Apostolic  age,  appaxently  so  barren  in  outward 
demonstrations,  performed  one  great  work  of  fundamental 
and  lasting  importance.  It  produced  the  Nsw  Testament, 
the  literature  of  Christianity,  the  means  of  its  perpetuation, 
and  of  its  propagation  all  over  the  earth,  and  down  through 
the  ages  to  the  end  of  time. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  Reformation.  Its  outward  tri- 
umphs in  the  first  generation  were  limited  in  extent,  and 
its  principles  but  imperfectly  developed.  But  it  went  on 
to  embody  its  ideas  and  form  its  literature,  and  that  litera- 
ture became  in  itself  a  power  in  the  earth.  It  has  exerted 
an  influence  in  the  world  wholly  disproportioned  to  its 
merits.  It  is  now  an  object  of  blind  and  superstitious 
veneration.  Is  it  not  thus  in  the  Unitarian  movement  at 
the  present  day  ?  The  Unitarians  are  reproached  because 
they  have  made  no  greater  outward  demonstration.  Their 
kingdom  has  not  come.  The  world  does  not  say,  *^  Lo ! 
here,^^  or,  ^^  Lo !  there,'*  and  our  opponents  occasionally 
comfort  themselves  with  the  taunt,  that,  considering  the 
noise  we  make,  we  are  a  very  insignificant  body ;  and,  as  to 
all  danger  from  our  progress,  the  panic  which  first  pre- 
vailed was  a  false  alarm. 

The  true  answer  to  all  this  we  apprehend  to  be  this,  that, 
under  the  leadings  of  Providence,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
our  true  and  appropriate  work.  We  have  been  forming  our 
literature^  embodying  our  ideas,  legitimating  our  doctrines 
from  the  Scriptures,  showing  their  consistency  with  reason, 
their  correspondence  with  the  phenomena  of  human  nature, 
and  their  sufficiency  as  a  basis  of  religious  experience,  as 
a  rule  of  life,  and  as  a  type  of  character. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  done,  we 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  We  propose  it  to  the 
<«crutiny  of  the  world.     That  there  is  a  precise  agreement 
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among  us,  we  do  not  pretend,  but  we  say,  that  the  ve?y  feet 
that  there  is  not  is  the  highest  proof  of  our  individual  in- 
dependence, our  honesty  and  sincerity. 

We  are  grateful  to  Providence,  that  our  theology  has  not 
been  struck  out  by  a  single  mind.  We  have  no  such  com- 
pend  as  Calvin's  Institutes,  nor  do  we  wish  to  have.  No 
one  mind  has  ever  seen  the  whole  of  Truth  in  all  its  rela- 
tions.  A  one-man  theology  is  necessarily  narrow,  meagre, 
one-sided,  repulsive.  A  theology,  to  be  real,  profound,  and 
comprehensive,  must  be  the  combined  production  of  many 
minds,  each  working  in  the  sphere  of  its  own  endowment 
and  culture.  There  must  be  men  of  profound  scholarship, 
for  our  religion  is  historical ;  otherwise  the  basis  of  our 
theology  will  be  unsound  and  the  superstructure  insecure. 
There  must  be  men  of  genius,  —  men  of  development,  men 
of  imagination, -— otherwise  theology  will  become  dry, 
technical,  and  scholastic.  There  must  be  men  of  large 
philosophy,  to  curb  the  extravagances  of  their  imaginative 
brethren,  and  to  show  that  Christianity  does  not  nullify  nor 
contradict,  but  sanctions  and  glorifies  nature  and  common 
sense.  Lastly,  a  theology  may  be  greatly  furthered  by 
men  of  extensive  reading,  who  may  gather  up  isolated 
testimonies  to  great  truths,  which  are  scattered  through 
libraries,  and  can  be  known  only  to  the  curious.  Most 
theological  scholars  are  pastors  or  professors,  as  well  as 
scholars.  With  such  occupations  extensive  reading  can- 
not be  combined.  They  are  vastly  aided  by  those  who 
have  leisure  to  look  out  authorities  and  prepare  the  case 
for  trial,  by  recurring  to  admissions  already  made  and  prin- 
ciples already  considered.  This  last  remark  is  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  the  work  with  which  this  article  was  intro- 
duced,—  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarian 
Testimonies. 
VOL.  ni.  NO.  II.  22 
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The  author  of  this  work  has  laid  the  Unitarian  public 
under  an  obligation  which  they  owe  to  few  writers,  authors, 
laymen,  or  clergymen.  Few  men  have  read  such  a  num- 
ber or  such  a  variety  of  polemical  and  doctrinal  works. 
And  then  the  industry  and  the  patience  necessary  for 
the  composition  and  compilation  of  such  a  book  fatigue  the 
imagination  to  think  of. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  inquirer  into  Unitarianism 
was  furnished  with  a  perfect  magazine  of  arguments  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Orthodoxy  itself,  conceding,  in  one  form  or 
other,  almost  everything  that  the  upholders  of  the.  Divine 
Unity  have  ever  asserted.  The  incredible  number  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  ffty,  Trinitarian  writers  are 
largely  quoted  from,  in  the  assertion  of  some  principle,  or 
the  admission  of  some  truth,  important  to  the  establishment 
of  some  great  point  of  Unitarianism.  As  in  a  former 
work,  the  same  author  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  a 
single  text  alleged  in  proof  of  the  Trinity  which  has  not 
been  abandoned  by  some  one  of  its  advocates,  so  in  this 
he  shows  conclusively  that  there  is  no  truth  for  which 
Unitarians  contend,  and  no  principle  of  interpretation 
which  they  insist  on  applying  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
some  Trinitarian  theologians  or  scholars  have  not  voluntarily 
acknowledged. 

And  after  examining  this  volume,  the  reader  closes  it 
with  the  exclamation,  "  What,  then,  supports  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  its  kindred  dogmas  ?  "  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  nature  never  revealed  it,  reason  revolts  at  it  and 
rejects  it,  the  Catholic  confesses  that  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  Protestant  finds  that  every  passage  which 
is  alleged  to  sustain  it  has  been  given  up  by  some  of  its 
advocates  as  proving  nothing  to  the  purpose ; —  how,  then, 
does  it  venture  to  be  believed,  —  why  is  it  not  laid  aside  ? 
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The  true  answer,  we  apprehend,  to  be  this,  that  it  is  ever 
embalmed  only  in  the  traditional  reverence  of  mankind.  It 
has  been  so  long  attached  to  the  venerable  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  so  interwoven  with  its  venerated  creeds  and 
sacred  liturgies,  that  men  have  ceased  to  scrutinize  it  with 
the  unveiled  eye  of  the  intellect.  They  suffer  it  to  pass  un- 
questioned into  the  mind,  as  a  first  truth  which  needs  no 
proof,  and  cannot  be  invalidated  by  reasoning. 

The  progress  of  religious  truth  involves  a  perpetual 
struggle  between  the  understanding  and  the  sentiment  of 
reverence.  Both  are  essential  to  true  piety  and  a  rational 
theology.  But  separate  them,  and  the  most  disastrous  re- 
sults are  seen  to  follow.  Lay  the  understanding  asleep,  and, 
as  in  Italy,  religion  is  bound  under  a  load  of  superstitions, 
till  it  loses  all  power  either  to  enlighten  the  mind  or  regu- 
late the  life.  Give  the  understanding  unlimited  sway,  and 
ignore  the  jurisdiction  of  Reverence,  and  a  barren  Ration- 
alism, like  that  of  Grermany,  springs  up,  as  cold  and  un- 
afiecting  as  moonbeams  reflected  from  a  mountain  of  ice. 
And  one  great  reason  why  things  are  in  their  present 
position  is,  that  there  have  been  ages  since  the  Christian 
era,  when  Intellect  lay  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep,  and 
Reverence  had  everything  her  own  way.  Everything 
which  could  claim  the  least  relationship  to  things  divine 
was  admitted  within  the  shrine  of  holy  and  consecrated 
things,  till  the  very  finger-nails  of  the  martyrs  became 
objects  of  prostrate  adoration. 

It  was  this  sentiment,  more  than  any  logical,  psychologi- 
cal, or  critical  arguments,  which  begun  and  perfected  the 
slow  process  of  the  deification  of  Christ.  The  Reverence 
smiled  upon  every  attempt  to  exalt  the  metaphysical  nature 
of  Christ,  and  frowned  upon  every  effort  to  oppose  the 
growing  Christolatrie,  and  the  Christian  world  looked  with 
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complacency  upon  the  decrees  of  successive  councils,  until 
the  Crucified  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  intellect  roused  up  from  the 
slumber  of  ages,  like  Neptune  after  the  storm  which  had 
scattered  the  fleet  of  £neas,  and  found  everything  divine 
and  human  mingled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Not  only 
Christ  had  been  deified,  but  his  Mother,  and  Christianity 
itself  had  become  a  Mary-anity,  and  so  it  continues,  in 
Catholic  countries,  to  the  present  hour. 

The  understanding  commenced  at  once  its  Herculean 
task  of  clearing  away  those  superstitious  accretions  to 
Christianity.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  every  en- 
terprise of  this  kind  is  denounced  as  impious  and  sacri- 
legious. Every  error  is  embalmed  in  the  reverence  of 
mankind,  and  hence  the  work  goes  on  against  the  most  de- 
termined opposition.  £very  inch  of  ground  is  contested 
with  the  most  pertinacious  obstinacy. 

We  find  the  old  feeling  lingering  ever  among  us.  We 
hear  of  the  safety  and  piety  of  entertaining  reverential 
views  of  Christ.  The  most  truly  reverential  views  of 
Christ  are  those  which  take  him  to  be  just  what  he  is. 
Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  he  offended  in  me* 
Jesus  claimed  nothing  mysterious  in  his  origin :  ^'  Ye  both 
know  me,  and  know  whence  I  am.''  He  insists  merely 
on  his  mission.  ^^  I  am  not  come  of  myself^  but  He  that 
sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye  know  not."  And  so  it  is  ever. 
In  his  last  prayer  with  his  disciples,  he  says,  ^'  And  this 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true^jrod, 
and  Jesus  Christ  tohom  thou  hast  sent.^^ 

The  mission  of  Christy  —  this  is  the  true  rallying-point 
of  the  Church ;  he  who  acknowledges  this,  stands  on  the 
solid  rock  of  Christian  faith,  and  it  is  an  unchristian  act  to 
cast  a  shadow  of  disparagement  on  him,  let  his  opinions 
as  to  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ  be  what  they  may. 
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We  close,  by  heartily  commendtDg  this  book  of  Mr. 
Wilson's.  It  is  a  production  of  patient  labor  and  sound 
judgment.  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  ought  to  be 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  country. 


MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  November,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  meetings,  to  be  held  during  the  winter,  was 
attended  by  a  respectable  audience  in  the  Bedford  Street 
Church.  Rev.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidge,  of  the  Thirteenth  Congre- 
gational Church,  read  appropriate  selections  of  Scripture, 
and  offered  prayer.  Af\er  singing  by  the  congregation, 
the  President  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  stated 
that  the  meeting  was  called  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
that  body,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  its  friends  some 
knowledge  of  the  signal  opportunities  of  Christian  useful- 
ness which  now  invite  our  action.  It  was  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  come  together  from  time  to  time,  to  confer  with 
one  another  in  risgard  to  our  common  interests  and  duties, 
and  to  meditate  upon  them  amid  words  of  prayer  and 
songs  of  praise.  In  this  way  we  would  unite  work  and 
worship,  believing  that  pur  work  will  be  in  a  more  holy 
direction  by  the  worship,  and  worship  will  be  more  real 
and  sincere  by  the  work.  We  have  great  duties  before  us 
as  a  denomination, — duties  in  which  we  have  been  remiss ; 
and  it  was  right  that  we  should  seek,  by  a  survey  of  our 
opportunities,  and  by  words  of  earnest  supplication,  an  in- 
spiration to  greater  faithfulness  for  the  future. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Association  read  extracts  from 
22* 
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some  (^  the  letters  which  have  heen  printed  more  at  length 
in  this  numher  of  the  Journal,  and  was  then  followed  hy 
remarks  from  Rev.  William  D.  Haley  of  Alton,  Bl.,  and 
Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller  of  Boston.  Both  spoke  with  great  ear- 
nestness of  our  need  of  more  united  and  zealous  action  in 
behalf  of  missions.  Mr.  Fuller  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  effect  of  faithfulness  in  this  work  to  quicken  the  relig- 
ious life.  He  gave  an  account  of  several  instances  which 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  where  sympathy  for 
the  destitute  and  benighted  seemed  to  be  the  vehicle  which 
God^s  spirit  adopted  to  convey  a  mightier  blessing  to  the 
soul ;  and  for  our  churches  generally,  he  was  sure,  the  best 
thing  to  cure  their  isolation  and  coldness  was  action  in  some 
of  the  fields  of  labor  now  open  before  us. 

From  Rev*  Mr.  Haley's  remarks  we  select  the  following, 
on  the  three  great  wants  of  our  denomination. 

'*  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me,  What  do  we  want?  or  rather,  What 
does  the  mission-field  require  of  us?  and  I  will  endeavor  to  answer 
you  as  briefly  and  truly  as  possible.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
want /oiM.  Faith  in  God,  that  he  will  aid  us ;  faith  in  Christ, 
that  his  truth  is  eternal,  and  his  kingdom  without  end ;  and  faith 
in  the  certain  success  of  every  true  efibrt.  We  need  a  faith  that 
shall  inspire  us  as  it  did  the  Roman  Catholic  fathers,  who  were 
the  first  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  great 
West,  —  a  faith  that  shall  make  our  Christianity  as  dominant  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  as  Romanism  threatened  to  be. 

"  And  then  we  need  money.  We  need  the  consecration  of  the 
power  of  State  and  Pearl  Streets  to  the  grand  purpose  of  dif- 
fusing the  Gospel  that  can  save  men  from  their  sins.  We  ought 
at  this  moment  to  sow  our  literature  broadcast  all  over  the.pzairies, 
selling  our  books  at  cost,  when  we  can  get  purchasers,  and  not 
afraid  jto  give  them  away,  when  we  believe  their  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution will  accomplish  good.  There  are  a  thousand  avenues 
through  which  the  great  thoughts  of  Channing,  and  the  noble 
words  of  other  good  men  of  ours,  might  reach  and  benefit  the 
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greal  keut  of  the  Western  people,  if  &  slight  eflTort  weio 
to  place  oar  books  in  colleges  and  libraries,  and  in  the  poascssioo  of 
dergymen.  I  have  never  known  any  clergyman  to  refnse  a  set  of 
Channing's  Works,  and  I  haye  tried  the  experiment  upon  ministers 
in  Alton  of  at  least  ^ree  denominations.  Bat  we  must  ezeicise 
some  business  enterprise  in  the  distribution  of  our  literature ;  and 
I  will  undertake  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  business  man, 
that  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
our  books  during  the  next  three  years  would  pay,  even  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  by  the  increased  sale  it  would  give  for 
similar  works  hereafter. 

**  The  truth  is,  we  have  been  too  modest,  and  have  hidden  our 
light  under  a  bushel  so  long  that  the  people  do  not  know  who  we 
are,  and  are  easily  frightened  by  the  ogre  stories  which  are  told 
of  us.  So  that  when  we  preach  in  a  new  place,  the  people  either 
come  in  crowds,  as  if  to  see  an  elephant,  or  stay  away  with  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  that  we  axe  lions,  who  will  surely  devour 
them  and  digest  them  into  Unitarian  infidels  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. We  need  money,  then,  to  disseminate  light,  —  to  send 
the  living  speaker,  and  to  build  up  churches  that  shall  exercise  a 
permanent  influence  upon  that  great  civilization  which  Providence 
is  leading  into  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

''  And  then  we  need  men,  —  consecrated  to  their  work  as  to  the 
noblest  and  most  responsible  of  human  callings ;  we  need  men, 
who  shall  preach  because  they  feel  woe  is  them  if  they  preach 
not  the  Gospel ;  and  who  shall  preach  Christ  as  their  Master 
and  the  world's  Saviour.  We  need  an  army  of  such  men ;  but 
not  one  who  is  either  sceptical  upon  the  great  facts  of  Christian 
truth,  or  afraid  of  the  grand  concrete  terms  of  the  Bible,  —  Re- 
pentance, Salvation, —  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  In  a  word,  we  need  an  army  of  men  who  shall  not 
preach  themselves,  or  for  their  own  cotnfort,  but  who  shall  preach 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  —  and  such  men,  though  their  fare  shall 
be  homely,  and  their  days  and  nights  full  of  toil,  shall  reap  a 
harvest,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  such  as  a  starched,  philosophic 
dilettanteism  has  not  the  capacity  to  conceive  of.  But  do  you 
say  we  have  not  got  the  men  ?    It  is  true ;  but  you  can  have 
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them.  la  every  New-England  chaich  let  the  pastor  preach  on 
the  duty  of  early  consecration  to  the  Grospel  ministry;  let  him  do  as 
Paul  did,  —  magnify  his  office, — show  its  power  in  the  world, — 
exhibit  its  relationship  to  Christ,  —  manifest  its  Divine  energy  in 
his  own  life ;  and,  leading  the  young  men  of  his  flock  to  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  let  him  whisper,  nay,  utter  in  tones  of  thunder,  if  he 
can,  the  olden-time  command,  ''Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel,"  '*  Feed  my  lambs."  Let  him  do  this,  and 
as  he  does  it,  let  him  pray  for  God's  blessing  on  his  work,  and 
we  shall  soon  have  ministers  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron. 

"  Nor  is  it  the  minister's  duty  only;  but  no  mother  here,  who 
has  a  son,  but  has  a  duty  likewise.  Teach  your  boys  and  young 
men  to  look  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  a  nobler  calling  than  the 
ministry  of  gain  ;  pray  over  them,  talk,  by  the  fireside,  of  Calvary 
and  Christian  obligation  to  spread  the  good  tidings,  uphold  the 
spiritual  in  its  true  place  of  pre-eminence  in  the  mind  of  your 
child,  and  you  may  furnish  the  Church  with  a  noble  preacher,  — 
even  though  the  world  should  lose  a  millionnaire  or  a  capital  book- 
keeper. 

"We  need  faith,  money,  and  men,  and  we  must  have  them; 
and  as  you  furnish  them,  cheer  yourselves  with  the  thought  of 
our  country's  destiny.  For  surely  Providence  has  reserved  some 
marvellous  mission  for  our  country.  In  his  wisdom,  Grod  has  not 
permitted  the  Spaniard  or  the  Frenchman  to  possess  the  Conti- 
nent, but  made  it  a  riddle  to  them,  and  upon  its  bleakest  coast  and 
most  sterile  soil,  he  nourished  a  colony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
that  they  might  send  their  impulses  of  religion  and  liberty 
across  its  broad  expanse.  The  wonderful  West,  with  its  fertile 
lands,  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  known,  after  centuries  of  dis- 
cipline have  prepared  a  people  to  receive  and  properly  use  its 
marvellous  wealth.  And  think  you  the  process  is  to  stop  here  ? 
Ah,  no !  but  out  of  this  daily  collision  of  thought,  out  of  this 
sturdy  independence  that  defies  kings  and  pontiffs,  out  of  this 
habit  of  thinking  each  one  for  himself,  and  the  added  sense  of  a 
need  of  God  and  religious  influences,  — out  of  all  these.  Providence 
will  yet  mature  a  Church  for  the  people,  in  which  the  Scriptures 
shall  be  the  only  creed,  and  Christ  the  Head.    O  yes '  this  great 
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American  Church  is  to  he  the  result  of  aU  present  sectarian  con- 
^cts  aod  denomiaational  rivalries ;  and  when  it  comes,  it  shall  not 
be  born  of  force  or  pampered  on  extortion  ;  it  shall  not  rest  on 
bayonets  or  steal  its  revenues  from  the  poor ;  hut  Christ  shall 
dwell  in  its  midst,  and  the  love  of  its  members  be  power  enough 
to  sustain  it,  and  their  zeal  strong  enough  to  perpetuate  it.  Kings 
may  not  inaugurate  it,  or  priestcraft  rule  it ;  but  in  its  ranks  shall 
be  found  all  the  earnest  and  truth-loving,  and  they  shall  go  forth 
to  such  conquests  over  vicf;.  and  sin  and  ignorance  as  the  faint* 
hearted  Church  of  the  present  dares  not  to  contemplate." 


MEETINGS  OF  THE   EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

September  17,  1855.  All  the  members  were  present. 
A  full  discussion  was  had  on  the  question  of  our  duty  to 
provide  a  church  for  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  in  Lawrence,  Kanzas. 
Letters  from  him  were  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he 
conducted  public  worship  in  the  open  air,  and  was  utterly 
unable  to  see  what  he  should  do  in  the  coming  winter. 
Having  embarked  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  mis- 
sion under  hini,  the  Committee  felt  that  it  could  be  profit- 
ably sustained  only  on  the  condition  that  a  suitable  place 
for  worship  and  Sunday-school  instruction  be  provided. 
Pains  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  if  property  in  Lawrence 
could  be  regarded  as  reasonably  safe  against  violence,  and 
whether  that  was  the  point  where  a  church  would  be  most 
needed.  The  names  of  responsible  parties  in  that  city  had 
also  been  obtained,  to  assume  the  general  oversight  of  the 
erection  of  a  church,  and  to  provide  for  the  regular  admin- 
istration of  the  Gospel  when  it  is  finished.  Furthermore, 
the  Committee  had  had  interviews  with  E.  B.  Whitman, 
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Esq.,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  some  members  of  the 
Board,  who  offered  his  services  in  the  attempt  to  raise 
money  for  a  church.    The  following  votes  were  passed  :  — 

"  Whereas,  it  is  important  to  the  interests  of  Christianity 
and  civilization  in  Kanzas  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  erect  a  church  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  that  territory  ; 
and  whereas  we  feel  encouraged  to  undertake  this  work 
by  the  assurance  that  land  for  a  church  will  be  deeded 
gratuitously  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  by 
the  willingness  which  we  have  heard  expressed  by  many 
friends  to  contribute  to  this  object,  — 

^'  Resolved^  That  we  will  undertake  to  erect  a  church  in 
Lawrence  City,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treas- 
urer be  a  committee  to  provide  plans  for  said  church,  and 
to  conclude  contracts  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the 
building. 

"  Resohedy  That  we  accept  the  services  of  E.  B.  Whit- 
man, Esq.,  who  has  offered  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
presentation  of  this  enterprise  to  the  public,  and  that  we 
will  pay  his  travelling  expenses  while  engaged  in  making 
collections  for  this  object.'^ 

It  was  understood  by  the  Committee,  that  the  land  and 
church  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  Association.  This 
fact  is  to  be  distinctly  stated  in  solicitations  for  aid.  The 
Society  worshipping  in  the  church  will  be  expected  to  pay 
a  rent  according  to  its  ability ;  and,  when  its  circumstances 
will  permit  the  purchase,  it  is  to  buy  the  church  on  terms 
which  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  to  be  employed  by  the  Association  as  a  perpetual 
church-building  fund,  to  aid  other  societies  at  the  West  in 
a  similar  manner. 
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After  the  above  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  letters 
from  Calcutta  were*  laid  before  the  Board,  informing  the 
Committee  of  the  safe  arrival  of  our  missionary.  Rev. 
Mr.  Dall,  of  the  cordial  welcome  which  he  received,  and 
of  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission. 

Applications  for  aid  from  various  societies  in  different 
parts  of  New  England  were  read,  and  some  small  appro* 
priations  were  made.  But  the  Committee,  with  great  una- 
nimity, feel  that  the  funds  at  their  command  are  too  small  to 
justify  appropriations  of  this  kind,  and  that  other  oppor- 
tunities of  far  more  extended  usefulness  rightfully  claim  a 
preference.  We  have  before  alluded  to  this  matter,  but 
we  feel  obliged  to  repeat,  that  the  policy  of  the  Committee 
is  to  discourage  applications  to  us  from  feeble  societies,  ex* 
cept  in  very  unusual  cases. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  publish 
a  new  edition  of  Clarke  on  Prayer,  with  additions  by  the 
author,  and  new  editions  of  Early  Piety,  and  Eliot's  Doc- 
trinal Lectures. 

The  Secretary  made  a  statement  to  the  Board  in  regard 
to  an  important  book  which  had  lately  been  received.  The 
gift  of  fifty  copies  of  "  Parliamentary  Debates  on  the  Dis- 
senters' Chapels  Bill,"  made  to  the  Association  by  Univer- 
sity Hall  in  London,  had  come  to  hand.  As  the  work  was 
forwarded  in  sheets,  the  Secretary,  after  paying  freight 
and  customs,  had  directed  to  have  them  bound,  and  the 
fifty  copies,  in  large,  handsome  octavo  volumes,  were  then 
on  the  table.  It  was  voted  that  the  distribution  of  them  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications,  with  full  power. 
This  committee  afterwards  voted  that  copies  be  given  to 
the  libraries  of  certain  institutions,  and  that  the  remaining 
copies  be  sold  at  one  dollar  each.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  add  that  a  few  copies  are  still  for  sale.     The 
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debate  in  Parliament,  of  which  this  book  contains  a  full 
report,  is  often  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  ablest  in  recent 
days.  The  speeches  of  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Brougham, 
Macaulay,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Mr.  Gladstone,  are 
learned  and  strong.  These,  with  the  Notes  and  Appendix, 
present  a  complete  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
English  Unitarianism.  This  volume  furnished  many  of 
the  authorities  cited  in  the  recent  trial  of  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Street  Society  in  Boston  to  their  valuable  church 
property. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of 
George  W.  Fox,  as  clerk  and  salesman  in  the  book-room  of 
the  Association. 

September  26,  1855.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  held  this  day,  having  been  called  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  All  the  members  were  present  except 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of  Providence. 

The  President  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  receive  and  act  upon  a  long  report  forwarded  to  the 
Board  by  Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of  Alton,  III.,  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  our  missionary  station  in  Minnesota 
Territory.  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
gave  a  synopsis  of  this  report.  Proceeding  from  Alton, 
Mr.  Haley  went  to  St.  Paul,  from  which  point  he 
travelled  several  hundred  miles  into,  the  interior,  visiting 
James  Tanner  at  his  home,  and  making  many  personal 
observations  of  the  state  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  and  the 
prospects  of  missionary  labor  among  them.  Mr.  Haley 
undertook  this  exploration  at  his  own  suggestion,  and 
as  a  summer  excursion.  He  bore  decided  testimony  to  the 
great  influence  which  Mr.  Tanner  exerted  over  the  people 
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of  his  tiibe,  and  of  their  willingness  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ings  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  profit  hy 
them.  Mr.  Tanner's  plans  for  detaching  his  tribe  from 
habits  of  roaming  the  forest,  for  settling  them  in  permanent 
homes,  for  teaching  them  the  use  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  for  gathering  their  children  into  schools,  seemed 
every  way  the  wisest,  and  a  visit  to  the  Indians  themselves 
made  it  apparent  that  in  no  other  way  can  any  abiding  good 
be  accomplished.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Haley  returned  with 
a  deep  conviction  that  here  are  noble  and  promising  fields 
for  Christian  enterprise,  but  with  seri^^is  doubts  whether 
so  small  a  denomination  as  ours  can  raise  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  prosecute  this  vast  enterprise  with  any 
hope  of  success. 

Other  causes  create  some  embarrassment  Acting,  as  it 
is  understood,  under  the  advice  of  Governor  Gorman,  — 
the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  —  Mr.  Tanner  has  en- 
dieavored  to  dissuade  his  people  from  trading  with  some 
dishonest  parties  who  proposed  to  furnish  Indian  supplies. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  Mr.  Tanner  became  an  object 
of  hostility  to  the  traders,  who  seized  his  person  and  con- 
fined him  in  prison.  Mr.  Tanner  made  his  escape,  and 
engaged  at  once  in  plans  to  procure  Indian  supplies  by 
some  other  channels.  All  this  was  an  interruption  of  his 
missionary  labors,  and  left  the  hopes  of  the  Association, 
temporarily  at  least,  to  be  defeated. 

During  Mr.  Haley's  visit  to  the  Territory,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rev.  David  Spencer,  a  devoted  missionary 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  expressed  great  sympathy 
with  the  action  of  the  Associatjon,  and  a  willingness  to 
further  its  wishes.  Upon  mature  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  the  following  votes  were  passed :  — 

"  Resolved^'ThnX  the  Secretary  write  to  James  Turner, 
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inquiring  whether  he  is  engaged  in  any  other  employment 
than  that  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  if  so, 
whether  its  duties  are  of  a  kind  to  interfere  with  his  sexw 
vices  in  our  behalf,  and  informing'  him  that  we  must  with- 
draw our  support  from  him  from  the  time  that  he  withdraws 
his  labor  from  us. 

^^  Resolcedf  That  the  Secretary  write  to  Rev.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, making  inquiries  as  to  the  general  state  of  our  mission 
in  Minnesota,  and  as  to  his  ability  and  readiness  to  take 
chaige  of  it,  in  case  Mr.  Tanner's  present  engagements 
forbid  a  continua|^e  of  his  connection  with  the  Associa- 
tion. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  write  to  Mr.  Lyman  Day- 
ton of  St  Paul,  making  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural implements  left  there  by  Mr.  Tanner,  and  request  him 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  hold  them  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  mission.^' 

It  may  here  be  added^that  the  above  describes  the  present 
position  of  our  mission  in  Minnesota.  By  one  of  tho^  col- 
lisions so  often  arising  between  avaricious  trading  parties, 
and  the  waiy  and  passionate  native  tribes,  all  our  plans  are 
in  abeyance.  At  present  we  are  incurring  no  expense  in 
that  quarter.  We  must  wait  further  intimations  of  duty 
before  deciding  what  we  shall  do.  In  letters  to  us,  Mr. 
Tanner  pleads  his  iucompetency  to  manage  the  compli* 
cated  business  and  financial  concerns  of  a  missionary 
establishment  as  a  reason  why  some  white  man  should  be 
appointed  to  be  the  head  of  the  mission.  If  we  could  find 
a  courageous  and  sa^cious  man,  uniting  the  qualifications 
of  a  devoted  missionary  of  the  cross  and  a  wise  manager 
of  affairs,  to  go  to  Minnesota,  to  take  the  le^d  of  the  mis* 
sionary  work,  to  give  a  good  direction  to  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Tanner,  to  gather  communities,  establish  schools,  make 
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available  the  farming  tools  already  provided,  and  to  give  a 
decided  Christian  impulse  to  the  entire  undertaking,  we 
feel  confident  that  we  should  be  doing  a  work  of  incal* 
culable  importance  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests 
of  thousands  of  our  red  brethren.  Mr.  Haley  estimates 
the  smallest  annual  cost  of  such  an  enterprise  at  six 
thousand  dollars.  We  expect  that  a  few  months  will  give 
Btill  further  light  on  the  path  of  our  duty. 

Meanwhile  we  are  far  from  regarding  the  steps  already 
taken  as  fruitless  and  unimportant.  They  have  drawn 
forth  from  our  denomination  substantial  expressions  of  in- 
terest in  the  missionary  cause,  which  inspire  a  confi- 
deDce  that  may  be  the  basis  of  other  and  more  successful 
works.  The  large  number  of  implements  awaiting  use 
will  be  valuable  helps  towards  civilizing  the  children  of  the 
forest,  and  will  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  whether 
under  our  oversight  or  not.  By  our  action  in  this  case, 
more  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  West,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  rapidly  growing  Territory  of  Minnesota,  to  call 
public  attention  to  our  plans  and  aims,  to  inspire  respect 
for  our  Association  as  a  working  institution,  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  in  any  other  way. 

All  this  is  true,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  mission 
is  now  to  be  abandoned.  But  at  present  we  do  not  antici- 
pate such  a  result.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  foresee 
what  the  prospect  for  Christian  missions  among  the  Indians 
may  be.  The  United  States  government  has  abandoned 
the  policy  of  removal,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  civilizing 
the  most  hopeful  tribes,  and  receiving  them  into  our  na- 
tional confederacy.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  expending 
among  them  large  appropriations,  which  in  many  cases 
only  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  designing,  and  lead  to 
frequent  jealousies  and  strifes.  No  invitation  for  aid  will 
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be  presented  to  our  churches,  unless  under  a  well-under« 
stood  and  strong  case  of  duty  ;  and  when  that  arises,  the 
contributions  already  made  give  assurance  that  the  call  wil> 
not  be  made  in  vain. 

October  15,  1855.  The  meeting  of  the  Board  this  day 
was  attended  by  all  the  members  except  Rev.  Mr.  Alger. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Longfellow  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
containing  an  important  suggestion  relating  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  series  of  books  on  reforms  in  social  life,  was 
read,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  PublicatioBS. 
Some  action  was  afterwards  had  with  reference  to  the  plan 
here  named ;  but  no  measures  are  as  yet  matured. 

It  was  voted,  "  That  Calvin  W.  Clark,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Association,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  eze- 
cute,  acknowledge,  and  deliver,  under  the  seal  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Corporation,  to  Samuel  Cabot  and  others, 
Trustees  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  an  assignment  of 
the  mortgage  for  five  thousand  dollars  which  was  made  to 
this  Corporation  by  William  Crehore  and  others,  dated 
July  1,  1850." 

Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  William  Roberts  of  Madras, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  of  Calcutta,  extracts  from  which  will  be 
found  under  another  head.  It  was  unanimously  voted,  that 
'^  we  establish  another  missionary  station  in  India,  and  that 
the  appointment  of  the  station  and  missionary  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  ])(issions,  with  full  powers.'^  Some 
attempts  were  immediately  made  by  this  Committee  to 
procure  the  services  of  a  missionary.  As  yet  these  at* 
tempts  have  not  been  successful. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  "the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
write  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  in* 
forming  them  of  our  wish  to  sustain  a  second  missionary 
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io  India,  and  inviting  their  co-operation.'*  In  doe  time  we 
sball  hear  from  our  friends  in  England,  and  it  will  afford 
us  great  satisfaction  if  they  and  we,  hy  the  union  of  our 
means,  shall  he  ahle  to  send  a  faithful  and  devoted  man  to 
labor  with  William  Roberts.  ^ 

In  regard  to  Mr.  DalPs  request  to  remain  in  Calcutta, 
the  Committee  voted  to  modify  the  instructions  given  to 
him.  and  that  he  be  released  from  the  duty  of  visiting 
Madras,  Salem,  Secunderabad,and  other  places,  and  devote 
iiimself  entirely  to  the  Society  recently  formed  in  Cal* 
catta. 

The  plan  of  assigning  the  duty  of  soliciting  aid  for  the 
Association  to  District  Agents  contemplated  a  semi-annual 
meeting  of  those  Agents,  for  conference  and  encourage- 
ment. It  was  voted,  that  ^'  they  he  invited  to  meet  the 
Executive  Committee  at  12  o^cIock  on  the  day  to  which 
this  meeting  shall  stand  adjourned.^' 

The  Secretary  reported  that  a  new  book  published  by  the 
Association  was  now  ready  from  the  press,  under  the  title 
of  "  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarian  Testi- 
monies,'' by  Jobn  Wilson.  The  Secretary  also  stated  that 
he  had  carefully  examined  the  proof-sheets,  and  wished  to 
express  his  deep  sense  of  the  ability  and  value  of  the  work. 
The  contracts  for  stereotyping  and  binding  had  been  exe- 
cuted, and  it  only  remained  to  fix  the  price  of  a  book  which 
woald  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  the  Association 
had  yet  published.  It  was  voted  that  this  subject  be  r^. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Publications.  The  price  of  the 
book  was  afterwards  fixed  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy,  with  the  usual  deduction  to  the  trade.  t 

With  a  view  to  make  the  public  better  informed  of  the 
opportunities  and  plans  which  come  before  us  for  action, 
fts  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  our  interest  in 
23* 
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tliese  by  words  of  prayer  and  earnest  exhortation,  it  was 
TOted  that  there  be  from  time  to  time  during  this  coming 
season  public  meetings  of  the  friends  of  the  Association, 
and  that  the  first  be  held  in  Bedford  Street  Church  on  the 
eyening  of  November  11th,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  therefor.  This  meet- 
ing was  afterwards  held,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  Journal,  under  the  head  of  Mis- 
sionary Conference. 

November  12,  1855.     All  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  present.    Letters  were  read  from  our  mis»onaries, 
giving  accounts  of  their  prosperous  condition,  both  in  Gal-  ' 
cutta  and  Kanzas. 

An  application  came  before  the  Board  from  Mr.  Turner 
of  Jacksonville,  III.,  who  wished  for  all  our  publications  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  Illinois  College.  It  was  voted 
that  the  Secretary  transmit  books  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  the 
purpose  above  named,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  thirty 
dollars. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  whom  had  been  sent  about  two  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  books,  had  forwarded  a  letter  announcing 
the  sale  of  these  books,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds towards  building  a  church  in  Keokuk,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Whitney  had  made  applica- 
tion for  another  two  hundred  dollars^  worth  of  books,  and 
as  it  was  the  implied  intention  of  the  Board  to  give  them, 
and  it  was  important  that  they  be  forwarded  before  the 
closing  of  navigation,  the  Secretary  had  selected  and  sent 
them.    It  was  voted  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 

Some  records  and  papers  belonging  to  two  societies  for* 
merly  existing  ia  Boston,  —  the  Anonymoos  Society  and 
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the  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  in  India,  — had  been 
offered  for  safe  keeping  in  the  archives  of  the  Associa- 
tioD,  and  the  Board  voted  to  accept  the  trust,  and  the  doca* 
ments  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Secretary. 

A  manuscript  from  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone  of  Bolton, 
entitled,  ''  The  Rod  and  the  Staff,''  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  the  Secretary,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publications,  to  report  at  the  ne^t  meeting. 

Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of  Alton,  III.,  appeared  before  the  Com« 
mittee,  and  presented  a  calumet,  —  a  pipe  of  peace,— 
sent  by  a  war-chief  of  the  Chippewa  tribe  to  the  Associa* 
tion,  with  the  following  message  :  — 

''  Tell  our  white  brethren  that  your  words  are  very 
good ;  we  know  our  misery  and  our  degradation,  and  we 
remain  in  it,  not  willingly,  but  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  help  ourselves  out  of  it.  In  the  white  missionaries 
who  have  been  amongst  us  we  have  no  confidence,  because 
we  see  their  mutual  jealousies.  But  send  us  men  from 
your  tribe,  and  we  will  treat  them  kindly,  and  listen  to 
their  words." 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given 
to  Mr.  Haley  for  bearing  this  calumet  and  message  to  us, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  send  to  the  war*chief  the 
assurance  of  our  friendly  interest.  It  was  also  voted 
that  the  pipe  be  kept  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Executive  Committee  received  the 
District  Agents.  In  addition  to  such  as  are  members  of 
the  Board,  there  were  present  Rev.  Messrs.  Frost  of  Con- 
cord, Hill  of  Waltham,  Burr  of  Medfield,  Ball  of  Ply- 
mouth, Allen  of  Norlhboro',  Nightingale  of.  Groton,  Moors 
of  Beerfield,  Muzzey  of  Concord,  Nichols  of  Saco,  and 
Haley  of  Alton.  The  Secretary  communicated  letters 
from  Rev.  Dr,  Farley  of  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  of 
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Belfast,  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  of  Troy,  and   Rey.  Mr. 

Conant  of  Geneva,  expressing  regret  that  other  engage- 
ments prevented  attendance,  hut  extending  assurances  of 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  proposed  meeting.  Nineteen 
of  the  twenty  Districts  were  virtually  represented. 

The  District  Agents  proceeded  in  order  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  steps  they  had  taken  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  their  appointment.  In  some  few 
cases  sermons  had  already  be^n  preached  in  behalf  of  the 
Association,  and  collections  taken  up  in  aid  of  its  objects. 
Grenerally  speaking,  the  action  hitherto  had  been  confined 
to  making  arrangements  for  the  presentation  of  this  subject 
during  the  coming  season,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the 
hope  was  expressed  of  being  able  to  reach  every  Society  in 
the  District. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  this  meeting,  was 
the  knowledge  obtained  of  the  light  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion is  regarded  by  rural  and  distant  churches,  and  of  the 
objections  expressed  against  it.  It  has  long  been  apparent 
that  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  with  its 
action.  We  were  favored  with  some  plain  speaking.  We 
felt  grateful  for  it.  There  are  many  points  which  we  hope 
to  am*end  in  consequence  of  the  frank  and  honest  criticism. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  many  objections  were  self- 
contradictory,  and  were  such  as  would  lie  against  any  or- 
ganization whatever.  Some  disliked  the  Association  be- 
cause it  was  too  conservative,  others  because  it  had  shown 
some  leaning  to  forbidden  subjects ;  some  thought  that  it 
had  done  but  little,  others  that  it  had  done  too  niuch,  in  the 
way  especially  of  building  churches  at  the  West;  some 
held  that  the  Association  should  more  distinctly  mark  its 
doctrinal  belief,  others  that  it  was  too  much  disposed  to 
define  and  exclude,  and  it  must  take  more  comprehensive 
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and  liberal  ground.  Such  were  the  remarks,  not  of  the 
Agents  themselves,  but  which  one  or  another  had  heard« 
Amidst  all  this  conflict  of  opinion,  it  was  encouraging  to 
mark  the  general  favor  with'  which  the  Book  Fund  move* 
ment  ^wras  regarded.  No  objection  has  been  heard  against 
that.  Probably  no  movement  has  ever  been  undertaken 
which  ^w^as  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  denomination, 
or  which  has  so  much  commended  itself  to  universal  favor. 
It  has  been  most  successful  in  every  respect,  —  except  the 
money.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  that  the 
enterprise  should  drag  when  only  one  half  of  it  is  accom- 
plished. We  are  not  without  hopes  that  earnest  and  de- 
termined efforts  will  soon  be  made  to  carry  it  forward  to 
completion. 

In  regard  to  the  forenamed  objections,  it  was  something 
to  get  a  clear  expression  of  them,  to  see  what  they  are, 
and   to  understand  which  of  them  we  must  endeavor  to 
remove,  and  which  of  them  we  must  learn  to  disregard. 
So  far  as  the  Association  is  concerned,  we  all  can  have 
but  one  interest,  —  to  make  it  a  working  and  efficient  in- 
stitution on  the  basis  of  that  theology  which  we  all  accept. 
It  is  our  common  property,  and  our  common  agent ;  and 
it  would  be  a  desecration  of  its  purpose  to  make  it  the 
instrument  of  favoritism,  an  exponent  of  a  party  within  a 
party.     Looking  to  the  great  interests  which  we.  all  have 
in  common,  it  should  strive  for  "  Liberty,  Holiness,  and 
Love,''  —  to  use  the   motto  of  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  —  and 
seek  to  draw  our  hearts  together  by  greater  activity  in 
those  noble  philanthropic  works  which  Divine  Providence 
puts  into  our  hands.     It   seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
meeting  referred  to,  to  leave  this  impression,  on  our  minds. 
It  was  a  good  meeting,  a  practically  useful  meeting,  one  of 
the  best  working  meetings  we  have  for  a  long  while  at- 
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tended.  The  plan  which  it  inaugurated  —  to  use  the  word 
of  the  day — promises  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  to 
be  an  efficient  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  Association. 
It  was  understood  that  the  District  Agents  would  be  invited 
to  meet  again  some  time  prior  to  the  Anniversary  in  May, 
to  make  report  of  what  had  been  done. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

Unitarian  Society  in  Calcutta. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Ball's  arrival  in  Calcutta,  a  Society  was 
formed,  which  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  We  now  lay  before  our  readers 
the  first  letter  we  have  received  from  the  President  of  that 
Society,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq. 

**  To  THE  Rev.  H.  A.  Miles,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  U.  S,  A. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  We  the  undesigned,  resid'^ts  of  Calcutta,  d3- 
sire  to  convey  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  the  deep 
interest  we  feel  in  the  success  of  the  mission  which  they  have  un- 
dertaken, by  the  deputation  to  this  country  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  A.  Dall ;  and  the  Association  will  leari>  from  the  accompany- 
ing resolutions  that  we  have  at  once  formed  ourselves  into  a  So- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  active  co-op  ?rati<  n  in  this  important  work. 

"  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Association  to  learn,  that  we 
confidently  believe,  that,  with  God's  blessing,  much  may  be 
achieved  by  a  Unitarian  Mission  in  India  at  the  present  time; 
and  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  communicate  to  the  Asso- 
ciation the  grounds  upon  which  we  entertain  this  opinion. 

*^  By  the  efforts  of  the  British  Indian  government,  and,  ofhtet 
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by  the  ejforU  also  of  the  Hiodooe  themeelvesy  edueation  in  the 
English  laoguage  and  ia  the  learnieg  of  Europe  has  been  very 
widely  diffused  among  the  middle  and  upper  dasses  at  the 
Presidency  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  more 
especially  so  at  Calcutta,  where  there  are  seyeral  hundreds  of 
young  men  possessing  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Those  most  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments are  admitted,  in  yearly  increasing  numbers,  to  offices  of 
trust  and  importance  under  government.  The  gradual  progress 
of  these  territories  in  wealth  and  civilization  is  opening  out  new 
sources  of  profitable  occupation  to  all  classes;  while  there  is, 
besides  this,  that  deep,  instinctive  love  of  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual inquiry  which  has  ever  been  the  distingmshing  charaotex^ 
istic  of  the  Hindoo  race.  These  are  powerful  influences  in  ex- 
tending everywhere  the  desire  for  education. 

"  The  education,  however,  which  is  provided  in  the  different 
schools  and  colleges,  whether  established  by  the  government  or  by 
the  natives,  is  without  any  religious  element  whateyer;  for  the 
government  are  bound  by  former  treaties  with  the  Indian  Powers 
to  abstain  from  any  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
people,  while  the  Native  School  Proprietors  and  Teachers  have, 
for  the  mcBst  part,  exchanged  the  old  idolatry  for  philosophic 
scepticism.     The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  established  by  Christian  missionaries ;  but  these,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  being  avowedly  instruments  of  prosely tism,  are 
avoided  by  all  except  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  anything  for 
their  education,  that  is,  the  humblest  and  least  influential  classes. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  religious  habits  and  be- 
lief of  those  who  are  educated  has  been  entirely  to  destroy  all  at- 
tachment to  idolatry,  while  want  of  moral  strength  of  purpose,  and 
the  inherent  difficulties  attaching  to  the  doctrines  placed  before 
them  by  Trinitarians,  have  prevented  them  from  embracing  Chris- 
tianity.   This  has  led  to  avowed  scepticism  and  the  absence  of  all 
leligious  belief  in  ^me,  and  in  others  to  an  ostensible  profes- 
sion of  the  moral  precepts  found  in  the  Veddnta^  as  a  convenient 
transition  between  Polytheism  and  Christianity.    It  must  here  be 
«xpUuaed,  that,  while  an  avowal  of  belief  in  Christianity  never  fails 
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to  biiog  ezeomiminication  and  the  destmction  of  all  the  ties  of 
family  and  frieodahip  as  its  immediate  penalty,  no  such  intolerance 
is  shown  towards  the  sceptic  or  the  Vedantist ;  for  the  latter  are 
willing  to  keep  up  the  ontward  obserrances  of  idolatry,  which 
the  native  Christian  of  course  repudiates  with  disgust. 

"  Dread  of  excommunication  and  the  destruction  of  all  family 
ties,  dear  as  these  are  to  a  Hindoo,  are  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps 
the  chief,  cause  which  has  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  Trini- 
tarian missionaries  in  their  unwearied  efforts  to  win  over  converts 
lo  Christianity.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Vicarious 
Atonement  are  great  stumbling-blocks  to  the  educated  Hindoos, 
more  so,  probably,  than  to  any  other  men ;  for  their  present  intel- 
lectual condition  is  that  of  men  rejoicing  in  the  newly  found  asser- 
tion and  exercise  of  the  fall  right  of  reason,  and  in  their  conse- 
quent emancipation  from  the  superstitions  of  Hindooism.  There 
could  not  be  a  state  of  mind  less  favorable  for  the  apprehension 
and  acceptance  of  doctrines  so  closely  resembling  the  prominent 
ideas  of  their  ancient  creed,  incarnation  and  sacrifice,  since  to  ac- 
cept them  would  appear  like  a  return  to  superstition. 

*•  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  that  there  is  here  a  wide  field 
for  the  declaration  and  promulgation  of  those  purer  and  simpler 
views  of  Christianity  which  we  hold,  and  we  trust  that,  with  Di- 
vine aid,  the  mission  which  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
have  now  undertaken  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  religion 
of  Christ  to  the  understanding  and  the  hearts  of  this  acute  and  in- 
tellectual people.  Most  grateful  are  we,  then,  that  this  able  work 
has  been  suggested  to  our  American  brethren,  and  we  will  make 
every  effort  in  our  power  to  co-operate  in  its  accomplishment, 
encouraged  as  we  are  by  the  presence  and  the  guidance  of  one 
who  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  so  well  qualified  for  this  sacred 
duty  as  our  respected  friend  and  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  DaU. 

"  With  reference,  however,  to  the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  snp- 
port  which  is  to  be  expected  from  Unitarians  in  India,  we  mast 
remind  the  Association  that  the  number  of  persons  professing 
those  views  is  as  yet  but  very  small ;  and  the  main  burden  of 
supporting  the  mission  must  for  the  present  devolve  upon  the 
Aisoeiation. 
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"  The  amount  which  has  been  assigned  as  Mr.  Dall's  salary 
\  evidently  determined  on  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  India,  and  the  great  expenses  of  travelling.  By 
the  arrangements  made  before  Mr.  Ball's  departure,  he  has 
S  600  a  year  for  his  own  support  and  expenses.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  sum  of  100  rupees  a  month.  This,  we  believe,  is  less 
than  one  third  of  the  lowest  sum  received  by  any  of  the  numerous 
missionaries  residing  in  Calcutta,  and  would  be  insufficient  even  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  the  other  American  missionaries 
are  always  posted.  In  Calcutta,  where  the  expenses  of  living  are 
Tery  much  greater  than  in  the  interior,  the  amount  in  question  is 
still  more  inadequate. 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  sum  of  250  rupees  a  month  should 
be  allowed  to  Mr.  Ball  fur  his  personal  expenses,  with  a  special 
allowance  for  travelling,  whenever  he  may  be  required  to  visit 
Madras  and  other  distant  stations ;  and  that  not  less  than  100 
rupees  a  month  should  be  provided  for  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  place  of  worship.  At 
present,  we  are  unable  to  contribute  more  than  100  rupees  a 
month  towards  these  expenses,  besides  a  small  reserve  fund  of 
about  350  rupees.  For  the  balance,  we  must  look  to  your 
Association. 

"  Bear  Sir,  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

**  Hodgson  Pratt, 

On  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  Society  for  the 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India. 

"  Calcutta,  July  8,  1855. 

'*  P.  S.  In  looking  over  the  letter  which  I  enclose,  I  see 
that  I  have  omitted  to  explain  a  fact  of  some  importance,  which 
will  doubtless  attract  your  attention,  and  which,  without  explana- 
tion, would  create  some  surprise.  I  allude  to  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  to  the  fact  that  exclusive  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Hindoos.  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Mohammedans  do  not  in  any  degree  share  in  the 
progressive,  reforming  spirit  which  has  been  so  striking  a  fact  in 
the  case  of  the  Hindoos  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
▼OL.  III.   NO.  11.  24 
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The  Mohammedans,  though  possessed  of  greater  j^yncal  streng'th 
are  now  infioitely  less  active  than  the  Hindoos ;  are  sunk  in  sensual 
apathy  and  indifference,  neglecting,  with  a  few  exceptions,  their 
own  literature  and  learned  languages,  whDe  they  regard  "with 
contempt  the  languages  and  sciences  of  the  West.  Thus,  though 
the  goyernment  schools  are  open  to  all,  the  Hindoos  alone  attend 
them  (which  they  do  in  crowds),  and  as  they  alone  qualify  them- 
selves, they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  numerous  offices  which  the 
government  throws  open  to  the  native  population.  Yon  will,  of 
course,  remember  that  the  Hindoos  vastly  outnumber  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  this  part  of  India. 

**  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

*^  Hodgson  Pratt. 
"  Calcutta,  July  16,  1855." 

**  At  a  meeting  of  Unitarian  Christians,  held  at  No.  7  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta,  on  the  8th  July,  1855,  the  following  resolutioiis 
were  adopted,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  in  the  chair  :  — 

*'  1st.  That  this  meeting  views  with  deep  interest  the  experi- 
ment which  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  undertaken, 
of  forming  a  mission  in  India,  with  the  twofold  object  of  ezhib-  - 
iting  Christian  truth  to  the  native  population  in  a  simpler  and 
more  intelligible  form  than  that  presented  by  Trinitarian  denom- 
inations, and  of  establishing  a  Unitarian  church  for  such  Chris- 
tians residing  in  India  as  desire  a  more  liberal  Christianity  than 
that  contained  in  the  creeds  of  existing  churches.  (Proposed  by 
Mr.  Rhoades,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Whitney.) 

**  2d.  That,  with  a  view  to  carry  out  this  important  work,  the 
undersigned  do  now  form  themselves  into  a  '  Unitarian  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India,'  which  shall  corre- 
spond regularly  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association  on  the 
subject  of  the  mission,  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  undertaking,  and  shall  afford  all  neces- 
sary aid  to  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  A.  Dall,  or  any  other  approved 
missionary  whom  the  Association  may  send  to  this  country. 
(Proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dalton.) 

''3d.  That  an  Executive  Committee  be  formed,  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  all  matters  of  detail  connected  with  the  general 
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objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  oonsist  of  the  following  members : 
R.  Lewis,  Esq.,  A.  H.  Rhoades,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Samuel  Smith,  Esq., 
J.  G.  Whitney,  Esq.,  George  Whitney,  Esq.,  James  Dalton,  Esq., 
Charles  M.  Rollins,  Esq.,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  and  J.  E.  Park- 
man,  Esq.  (Proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dalton.) 

^*4th.  That  A.  H.  Rhoades,  Jr.,  Esq.,  be  appointed  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  Treasurer  to  the  Society  for 
one  year,  —  any  vacancies  occurring  in  these  offices  during  that 
period  to  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

**  5th.  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  take  place  half* 
yearly,  to  reoeive  a  report  from]  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
operations  of  the  preceding  six  months,  with  a  view  to  the  trana- 
mission  of  the  same,  when  approved,  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  to  transact  any  other  business  which  may  be 
necessaty.    (Proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dalton.) 

'^  6th.  That,  in  addition  to  these  half-yearly  meetings,  a  general 
meeting  shall  be  called  at  any  time,  upon  the  written  requisition 
of  any  ten  members  of  the  Society,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary. (Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Whitney,  seconded  by  Mr.  G. 
Whitney.) 

^^  7th.  That  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  eleven  at  general  meetings 
of  the  Society.  (Proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  seconded  by  Mr. 
fihoades.) 

^*  8th.  That  the  Secretary  shall  register  the  names  of  any  per- 
sons who  may  prefer  a  written  request  to  become  members  of  Ihe 
Society,  such  registry  to  constitute  membership.  (Proposed  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis.") 

"  9th.  That  a  subscription  be  forthwith  set  on  foot  by  the  Execu- 
tire  Committee,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  mission.  (Pro- 
Pwed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  se^nded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Whitney.) 

"  lOtfa.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolutions,  together  with  a 
^P7  of  the  accompanying  letter,  be  forwarded  to  the  Executive  . 
^mittee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  by  the  mail  of 
^  18th  instant.    (Proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  seconded  by 
)b.  Dalton.) 
"  nth.  That  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  be  chosen  President  of  the 
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Society.    (Piopo0ed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  aeeonded  by  Mr. 

i    Lewis.) 

"  Hodgson  Pratt,  Chairman. ^^ 

To  this  communication  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
returned  a  reply,  expressive  of  our  great  satisfaction  in 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  in  Calcutta,  and  of  our 
wish  that  by  our  united  efforts  something  effectual  may  be 
done  for  the  promotion  of  a  pure  Gospel  in  India.  The 
suggestion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Dallas  salary  was  subsequently 
acted  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  their  vote 
was  communicated  to  our  friends  in  Calcutta. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dall. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Quarterly  Journal, 
we  have  received  three  letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  of 
Calcutta.    Under  date  of  August  8,  1855,  he  writes  :  — 

"  Rev.  H.  a.  Miles,  D.D.,  Sec'y  A.  U.  A,,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  and  Brother :  —  You  have  learned  by  let- 
ter from  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  of  the  formation,  in  CalcuUa,  of  a 
*  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India.'  This  was 
aoconaplished  within  three  weeks  after  my  arrival  here.  The 
members  of  this  Society  constitute  a  congregatien  which  meets 
regularly  on  Sundays  for  religious  worship.  We  invite  all  who 
pl^se  to  come  and  join  with  us,  and  now,  after  seven  Sundays, 
some  fifty  persons  are  with  us.  We  met  first  in  a  parlor,  next  in 
a  warehouse,  and  have  just  now  rented  an  eligible  hall.  Some 
Hindoos  of  education,  and  a  few  of  the  society  of  Ram  Mohun 
Roy,  attend,  and  also  meet  me  during  the  week  for  conveisation. 
Of  these  native  gentlemen,  some  contribute  towards  our  expenses, 
many  purchase  our  Unitarian  books,  and  a  few  look  earnestly 
toward  Christianity. 

*'In  presence  of  these  facts,  and  especially  the  fact  that  a 
Unitarian  Society  is  formed  here,  demanding  the  attention  of  a 
regular  preacher  and  pastor,  I  ask  further  instructions  from  the 
Committee  as  to  the  course  I  am  to  pursue.    I  was  charged  first 
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of  vAl  to  macettam  wlieie  miMioDaTy  labor  eoM  be  mott  tdfsii* 
tageoooly  bestowed.    As  direeted,  I  ceroe  fint  to  Caloottft  to 
ezaraiiie  thoroaghly  ibis  groaod.     Witb  the  edTiee  of  Hodgson 
Piatt,  £e«|. ,  to  whom  yoo  referred  me,  aod  with  earaeet  and  gea* 
eroos  oo-operatioii,  I  have  eueoeeded  in  gatberiog  a  ehoreh.    Aod 
BOW  I  find  myself  the  minister  of  a  slowly  bat  steadily  ioereasiog 
ooogregation.    Were  the  means  in  my  hands  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  tiafelling,  as  they  are  not,  I  shoold  wish  to  pro- 
ceed *  to  Madras,  Salem,  and  Seennderabad. '    Bat  you  peroeiYet 
dear  Sir,  that  I  am  doubly  prevented.    The  beilding  up  of  the 
ckaieh  here  demands  all  that  I  have  of  time  and  strength,  and 
more  than  I  have  at  present,  to  meet  necessary  expenses.    How 
this  is,  Mr.  Pratt's  letter,  as  Chairman  of  oar  ExeeatiTe  Com- 
mittee,  will  fally  explain.      Calcotta,  yon  are  aware,  is  the 
metropolitan  city  of  British  India,  —  a  conntry  as  large  as  all 
Europe,  Russia  excepted, — while  it  is  the  capital  of  Bengal,  a 
Presideney  which  contains  thirty  millions  of  people.  We  are  here 
brought  into  contact  with  all  the  most  influential  Hindoos,  and 
labor  at  a  great  vital  centre.    As  it  happens,  the  American  Board 
of  Commissionen  for  Foreign  Missions  have  not  a  single  mission- 
Bsrj  in  all  Bengal.    There  are  90,000  English  in  Bengal,  and  the 
American  mereantile  influence  is  on  the  increase.    Within  a  year 
or  two  the  English  government  has  greatly  enlarged  the  means 
of  popular  education  in  Bengal,  whose  people  are  anxious  for 
nothing  more  than  for  a  mastery  of  the  English  tongue.    These, 
and  other  facts  which  could  be  mentioned,  go  to  prove  that  God 
has  opened  to  tis  a  wide,  rich  field  of  Christian  labor,  radiating 
from  Galcntta,  to  bless  millions.    Newspapere  and  periodicals, 
estaMished  here  for  many  yean,  promise  to  give  circulation  to  ar- 
ticles on  Liberal  Christianity.    We  look  to  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  schools  in  connection  with  our  Unitarian  mission,  and 
an  eminent  native  has  oflfored  to  sustain  one  at  his  own  single 
charge.    The  large  supply  of  books  you  sent  with  me  is  likely 
to  be  all  disposed  of,  and  about  one  third  of  them  are  already 
sold.    I  received  to-day  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Roberts,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  one  from  you,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from 
John  Webb,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
34» 
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AssodatioD,  aeknowledgiog  ako  a  letter  from  the  Rev*  C.  T. 
Brooke.  Mr.  Roberta  rays:  'I  and  my  brethren  hero  thiok  it 
▼ery  needfol  and  requisite  that  you  should  have  a  thorough  survey 
of  the  ground  here,  and  then  to  ^x  youi^habitation  in  such  place 
where  you  may  judge  that  you  can  better  exert  yourself,  and  be  a 
more  useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  purposes  you 
have  been  appointed  for.'  Considering  the  terms  of  my  appoint- 
ment, which  have  doubtless  reached  him,  this  is  a  very  reasonable 
appeal,  while  it  is  very  clear  that  I  ought  not  for  a  moment  to 
leave  my  work  in  Calcutta. 

'*  It  seems  to  me  that  another  man  should  be  sent  out  promptly 
to  Madras,  who,  in  the  event  of  my  falling  ill,  could  repair  to 
Calcutta,  and  serve  the  people  here  who  have  made  such  generous 
sacrifices,  and  exposed  themselves  to  no  little  odium.  Nothing 
should  prevent  our  having  a  strong  and  well-sustained  church  in 
Calcutta.  In  a  very  few  years  it  would  take  care  of  itself;  and 
in  a  few  more,  of  other  infant  churches  in  its  neighborhood. 
Never  was  there  a  clearer  call  to  us  to  show  what  value  we  set 
upon  the  Christianity  in  its  simplicity  which  God  has  given  ub  to 
preach.  If  mercy  be  twice  blessed,  then  the  American  Unitarian 
body  is  to  be  blest,  multiplied,  and  united  by  a  mission  like  this. 
Let  us  give  the  waters  of  life  to  India  as  our  bounden  duty,  and, 
ere  we  know  it,  we  shall  be  watered  ourselves.  May  God  ia  his 
mercy  hear  your  intercessions  and  ours. 

*'  Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

"  C.  H.  A.  Dall. 

''  P.  S.  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  reports,  in  his  three  schools,  155 
pupils,  of  whom  he  calls  90  Heathens,  11  Mahometans,  39 
Roman  Catholics,  7  Trinitarians,  and  8  Unitaiians.  He  has  no 
Sunday  School,  and  of  his  155  pupils  in  three  schools,  only  14  or 
15  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  -English  tongue. 

*'  Please  remember  me  to  Br.  Tanner  of  the  Ojibway  mission. 
Tell  Rev.  Br.  C.  T.  Brooks  I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  his  prom- 
ised journal.  Send  me  three  or  four  copies  of  Rev.  S.  Osgood's 
Hearthstone  in  the  next  ship;  also  a  few  of  Fumess's  and 
•Brooks's  Prayers. 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

"  C.  H.  A.  Dall." 
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August  22d,  he  says :  —  ^ 

<*  I  ^now  yon  will  be  rejoieiDgf  ere  this  oomes  to  hand,  in  view  of 
the  unexpectedly  rich  opening  which  God  has  given  ns  hen  in 
Calcutta.      Nothing  hat  the  working  of  his  Holy  Spirit  will 
accoant  for  what  my  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  more  than  fifty  friends 
of  a  tme  Christianity,  have  gladly  heheld  in  this  eity.    Before 
leaving  home,  I  was  confident  that  a  great  work  awaited  ns  here, 
and  now, after  a  little  more  than  two  months'  labor,  I  find  it  more 
than  true.    That  for  which  I  am  most  grateful  is  the  weloeme 
giTen  to  onr  mission  by  the  native  mind.    It  is  yet  prematnre  to 
form  Tery  broad  eooclosions,  but  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  the 
early  promise  of  this  work.  -  We  estaUished  this  mission  ehiefly 
for  the  heathen,  not  for  those  who  have  been  edoeated  in  a  Chiis^ 
tiaa  community,  and  have  migrated  for  the  purposes  of  business. 
They  doubtless  can  have  a  Unitarian  church  if  they  desire  to  sap- 
port  one,  but  our  work  is  for  the  long-degraded  victims  of  the 
worship  of  false  god&    No  wonder  that  this  people  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  soulS  are  deeply  sunk  in  ignorance, 
intemperance,  and  licentiousness.    They  have  not  one  single  tem- 
ple erected  to  any  of  the  virtues,  not  one  to  the  only  true  God. 
Those  who  daily  frequent  my  rooms  in  search  of  truth  declare 
that  self-denial,  and  the  command  laid  upon  the  strong  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
We  American  Unitarian  Christians  are  sought  and  found  of  the 
Grentiles,  and  we  shall  gain  our  brothers  by  kindness  erelong,  if 
we  are  fruitful.'* 

Mr.  Dall  then  proceeds  to  give  the  names  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  natives  of  India,  men  of  intelligence,  and 
some  of  them  of  high  station,  with  whom  he  has  commu- 
nication, and  who,  weary  of  their  heathen  mythologies, 
are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel  as 
offered  by  our  missionary.     He  adds  :  — 

"  Reading  these  names  of  men  already  interested  in  our  views 
of  Christianity,  can  you  doubt  that  God  calls  us  to  work  here  t 
I  do  not  dare  to  rely  on  all  whose  names  are  here  given  as  men 
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wbo^  interest  will  be  abiding.    It  may  oontuine,  and  it  may^ot. 
Another  two  months  may  see  the  list  doubled." 

Under  date  of  September  8th,  Mr.  Dall  again  writes  as 
follows :  — 

^*  The  present  has  been  an  important  week  for  nnssions  in  Ben- 
gaL    I  ha^e  had  the  prinlege  of  being  a  listener  at  the  *  First 
General  Conference  of  Bengal  Protestant  MisMonaries  of  all 
Denominations.'      Its   deliberations   have   occupied   four  days. 
Most  of  the  papers  read  and  speeches  made  have  proved  very 
interesting  and  instructive.    I  haye  listened  to  the  experience  of, 
and  been  able  to  converse  with,  native  gray-haired  preachers,  who 
were  the  companions  of  JudsQn  and  Coleman,  and  other  pioneers 
of  American  missions  in  the  East.    About  half  of  the  fifty  mis- 
sionaries present  were  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,  with  whom  I  had 
already  conversed,  in  visiting  their  schools  and  institutions.     Per- 
haps a  majority  of  them  belonged  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
I  gave  to  the  members  a  few  copies  of  Dr.  Channing's  Baltimore 
Sermon."  • 

We  present  the  following  letter  entire  :  — 

<<  Calaata,  Sept.  22, 1856. 
«*  Rkv.  Dr.  Miles,  Sec'y  A,  U.  A. 

*'  Dear  Sir  and  Brother :  —  When  I  recall  the  expectations  with 
which  I  entered  the  Hooghly,  three  months  ago,  and  consider  how 
much  God  has  wrought  for  us  in  this  short  period,  I  am  filled  with 
joy,  and  with  shame, — joy,  that  we  have  at  last  done  something, 
shame,  that  we  have  not  done  more,  and  done  it  three  years 
ago.    We  have  wickedly  neglected  India.    Instead  of  directly 
following  up  the  magnificent  opening  afforded  to  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Allen  in  1827,  we  have  kept  aloof  until  it  is  now  1855,  a  period 
of  twenty-eight  years.     Ram  Mohun  Roy,  comparatively  poor  as 
he  then  was,  subscribed  5,000  rupees  (of  the  45,000  given)  to  es- 
tablish Christian  Unitarianism ;  and  timely  exertion  on  our  part 
might  have  made  the  whole  movement  Christian,  which,  by  rea- 
son of  our  want  of  zeal,  or  faith,  or  chairity,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  twelve  (and  I  know  not   how  many  mon) 
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Vedantic  shabbas,  or  deistical  churches,  which,  with  their  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  now  ably  oppose  the  missionaries  of  Cal* 
vinistlc  or  Evangelical  Christianity.    I  am  visiting  these  shabbas 
as  I  have  opportanity  and  guidance.     I  sometimes  arrive  an  hour 
before   their  regular  services,  and,  standing  or  sitting  in  their 
midst,   am  plied  with  questions  about  the  New  Testament,  the 
Divioe   mission  of  Christ,  his  miracles,  &c.,  in  a  way  that  I  am 
happy  to  say  partakes  far  more  of  earnest  inquiry'  than  of  mere 
scepticism.    From  among  these  Vedantic  disciples  I  have  already 
a  small  Bible  class,  who  meet  at  my  room,  and  devote  the  Sunday 
afterDoon  to  a  serious  examination  jof  the  things  that  Jesus  said 
and  did.     There  are  some  of  those  young  men,  generally  aged 
frona  18  to  25,  of  whom  my  faithful  helper,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt, 
has  told  you.    As  he  says,  there  are  '  hundreds '  in  and  about 
Calcutta,  belonging  to  idolatrous  families,  though  reading  English 
as  readily  as  ourselves ;  men  who  feel  ^nly  disgust  for  the  every- 
where prevalent  idolatry,  whose  present  refuge  ia  in  natural  relig«  . 
ion,  as  taught  by  Paley  and  Butler,  and  who  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  us  Unitarian  Christians  as  to  the  help  of  Heaven. 

*«  The  Rev.  Mr.  Adam,  as  you  know,  left  his  Society  in  1838, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  its  commencement.  I  am 
told  that  it  was  in  a  condition  of  singular  promise.  Several  lead- 
ing men  in  the  government  of  India  then  favored  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Unitarian  church  here,  and  openly  lent  it  countenance 
and  support  Out  of  what  English  people  call  'the  middling 
classes '  there  were  also  devotied  disciples,  one  family  of  whom 
remains  to  this  day,  and,  constant  in  attendance  to  our  Sunday 
services,  is  seldom  represented  by  less  than  five  members,  three  of 
whom,  a  mother  and  two  daughters,  are  singers  in  our  humble 
choir. 

''  I  remember  that,  just  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  India, 
one  of  the  Sub-Committee  at  your  side  advised  me  to  try  and  fix 
a  definite  institution  U  some  inpcrtant  point,  if  it  were  but  a 
small  native  school ;  and  to  do  this  in  preference  to  itinerat- 
ing from  place  to  place,  since  nothing  would  cheer  the  hearts  of 
those  at  home  who  believe  in  missions,  like  our  gaining  some  such 
definite  foothold  in  heathen  India.    From  inquiries  made  in  Bos- 
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ton,  I  had  scaxoely  a  liope  of  finding  still  alive  a  angle  member  of 
the  Calcutta  chnich  of  1887«  I  was  told  thatthej  were  fJl  dead, 
and  that  all  those  who  sumyed  the  dimate  were  usually  com- 
pelled to  leave  India  after  a  few  years,  and  come  home  invalids^ 
*  to  linger  awhile  and  die  among  their  friends.'  I  knew  no  better 
then ;  but  in  that  persuasion  was  made  strong  in  Christ's  love  to 
leave  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  wife  and  chiMxen, 
and  risk  my  life  in  a  cause  worth  more  than  life.  I  talked  at  my 
home  of  teaching  a  school,  as  the  consummation  of  mj  bepes, 
by  which  I  meant  to  Christianize  a  few  young  hearte,  by  years 
of  toil,  if  life  was  spared  so  long.  Now  I  have  a  sdioo],  of 
which  I  shall  speak  presently.  I  am  peaching  regularly  in  an 
eligible  hall,  to  a  deeply  attentive  though  not  nomeroiia  cbarefa. 
Instead  of  devoting  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  as  they  say  most 
missionaries  do  and  must  do,  to  the  study  of  Bengalee  (a  laa- 
goage  too  difficult  to  preach  in  until  after  half  a  dozen  yeaxa'  ao- 
qnaintance  with  it),  I  am  surrounded  with  an  increasing  nomber 
of  seekers  of  truth, —  Hindoos  who  talk  and  read  and  write  Bag- 
lish  wellt  most  of  whom  borrow  or  purchase  Channing,  Ware, 
Greenwood,  Bumap,  Clarke,  Bartol,  or  Eliot,  from  time  to  time, 
and  uniformly,  thus  far,  speak  gratefully  of  the  benefit  recehred. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  that  does  not  bring  native  inquirers  to  my 
room,  asking  for  that  Christianity  which  knows  but  one  God. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  two  Sundays  have  passed,  and 
on  each  we  have  used,  with  happy  effect,  a  new  <  Manual  of 
Prayer  and  Praise,'  a  liturgy  printed  for  us,  as  a  gift,  by  the 
Hnr.  Kara  Press,  —  the  same  press,  and  the  same  editor,  that 
aided  Mr.  Adam  in  1837-28.  The  preparation  and  correction  of 
this  *'  Manual '  has  made  a  considerable  demand  upon  my  time  of 
late,  and  I  trust  not  in  vain.  Partly  selected  from  Boston  and 
London  liturgies,  the  work,  in  part,  was  freshly  prepared  out  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  do  not  get  as  much  time  as  I  should  like  to 
devote  to  the  native  languages,  but  fortunately  I  am  not  in  press- 
ing need  of  them.  The  Bengalee  is  the  language  of  missionary 
service,  in  preaching  about  the  country,  while  every  new  comer 
must  have  a  conversational  acquaintance  with  the  Hindostanee,  iet 
the  common  uses  of  life.    I  am  studying  both  <tf  these.     One  of 
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tlie  most  mterestliig  memben  of  my  Bible  elass  is  my  inttrnctor 
ia  Bengalee;  hie  name  is  Prosatuo  Sen.  I  meet  him  every 
morniiig,  cm  daty,  at  tbe  iDdustrial  Art  School,  of  which  he  is 
the  accomptant,  or  Siicar.  In  leaving  the  city  for  the  interior, 
Mr.  Pratt  moved  the  committee  of  this  achod  to  appoint  me  its 
Secretary  in  his  stead,  and  I  wOlingly  aooeptsd  tbe  daty  of 
actively  inspecting  an  institution  of  a  so  manifestly  practical 
beaerolence,  and  which  also  brings  me  into  daily  contact  with 
70  to  100  yonng  men,  several  of  whom  are  already  asking  after 
Jeeos  of  Nazareth.  Thus,  with  very  little  qnaliiication  of  the 
statement,  I  am  providentially  enabled  to  say  that  I  have  a  native 
school,  and  a  very  important  one,  in  charge. 

**  With  these  now  ennmerated  engagements,  to  say  nothing  of 
others,  you  see  how  busy  I  must  needs  be.  In  fact,  it  is  with 
diffieolty  that  I  find  time  for  my  journal  and  correspondence.  But 
for  the  gift  of  a  horse  and  gharry,  from  the  Conmiittee  of  our 
church,  I  could  not  possibly  fulfil  my  engagements.  As  to 
health,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  never  enjoyed  better.  India, 
as  I  am  told,  is  specially  favorable  to  '  total  abstinent '  men ; 
and  I  find  it  so,  thus  far,  with  God's  blessing. 

"  I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  here  to  tell  you  of  an  extremely 
interesting  visit  we  are  enjoying  this  week,  from  a  young  Eng- 
lishman (a  friend  of  our  friend  Rev.  R.  Lant  Carpenter),  a  provi' 
dential  depittation  from  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Australia, 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Davidson's,  the  erection  of  whose  place  of  worship 
has  cost  the  brethren  there  £  20,000.  Mr.  Palfreyman,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  refer,  comes  here  as  supercargo  on  an  English 
brig.  He  has  been  organist  to  the  church  in  Melbourne,  just 
mentioned.  He  reports  a  second  Unitarian  church  in  Sydney, 
the  present  capital ;  a  third  in  Adelaide,  and  materials  for  a  fourth 
in  Geelong,  half  way  between  Melbourne  and  Portland  Bay.  Mr. 
Palfreyman  presented  himself  at  our  services,  last  Sunday,  and, 
as  soon  as  known,  was  warmly  greeted  by  us  all.  He  returns  in 
a  week,  carrying  a  few  books,  —  Eliot,  Burnap,  Miles,  Clarke, 
and  others,  —  as  a  gift  from  us  to  his  pastor's  library,  of  works 
which,  he  thinks,  will  be  new  to  the  brethren  there.  Ships  pass 
between  Calcutta  and  Melbourne  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and" 
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we  hope  thas  to  keep  the  two  societies  in  sympathy  with  each 
other.     The  distance,  yoa  know,  is  three  or  foar  thousand  miles. 

Would  to  God  we  might  have  at  least  one  good  Society 

at  the  Sandwich  Islands;  one  at  Liberia,  on  the  West  Afri- 
can coast;  and  one  at  Natal,  or  thereabout,  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  American  Board  have  nearly  twenty  stations  already, 
and  where  the  English  bear  sway,  as  they  do  here  in  India.  If 
we  could  but  accept  thus,  or  begin  to  accept,  the  glorious  invita- 
tions of  the  Father  of  us  all ;  if  we  could  but  move,  in  this  way, 
towards  a  fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  so, 
in  due  time,  girdle  the  earth  with  his  Gospel, — then  would  oar 
light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  our  darkness  be  as  the  noonday :  — 
then  should  we  be  like  a  watered  garden  and  be  restorers  of  paths 

to  dwell  in O  my  God,  hasten  that  day ! 

"  In  the  prayer  that  our  churches  may  catch  the  spirit  of  Isaiah, 
and  go  forth,  with  Jesus  Christ,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  I 
remain  yours,  dear  brethren,  in  faith  and  hope, 

"  C.  H.  A.  Dall." 


Rev.  Mb.  Nute. 

The  seven  letters  that  have  been  received  from  Rev. 
Mr.  Nute,  since  those  referred  to  in  a  previous  number,  re- 
late chiefly  to  details  concerning  the  erection  of  his  church. 
A  few  extracts  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  of  the  spirit  with 
which  they  have  been  met.  Under  date  of  September  9, 
he  writes :  — 

*'  The  manifestations  of  interest  in  our  proposed  house  of 
worship  are  more  and  more  encouraging.  Several  have  spoken 
to  me  during  the  last  week,  expressing  their  interest,  and  their 
purpose  to  contribute  towards  it,  and  to  attend  our  services.  One 
young  man  with  whom  I  had  before  a  slight  acquaintance,  and 
with  whose  appearance  I  was  much  pleased,  told  me  that  he  was 
«  member  of  a  church  in  the  Christian  Connection  in  Ohio,'4hat 
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WM  smr  Antiochy  wbere  lie  has  •  tebolarsMp.    He  has 

gWeB  ap  bis  plaa  of  stadying  tfaete,  dewes  to  aaiia  ia  formiag  a 

eliQidi  ander  my  care,  aad  will  eo-opeiate  with  aa  in  the  ereetioa 

of  tlie  boildiag.    Aaother,  a  earpenter,  aaid  he  did  net  eoasider 

hinaoelf  a  leKgioos  man,  hot  he  wanted  to  aee  a  chov^  theie,  aad 

that  at  onee ;  and  he  would  give  iAy  dellaia  in  eaah,  and  as  nneh 

more  in  lahor  on  the  bailding.     The  eoanmttee  are  ctrcnlatiag 

adbamplioa  papeia  fan  foads  to  bnild  a  ^nxeh  in  eoaneetion  with 

the  AmericaB  Unitarian  Aasoeiatioa,  or  towarda  the  sopport  of 

poUie  woiship  and  pieadiing  in  aeootdaaoe  with  the  prineiplea  of 

laherai  or  Unitarian  Christianity.    Theooantiy  looka  dMnuagly 

»t  thia  aeaaea ;  the  grass  in  many  planes  is  above  my  abooldeTS, 

wasring  ia  the  bieese.   FieUa  of  ten  to  fifty  aerea  an  covered  with 

bayeocks,  or  tiie  great  sqnare  stacks  bnilt  on  three  sidsa  of  a 

aqoaie  to  serve  aa  a  kind  of  bam.    The  hay  ia  of  aa  exoeUent 

qoaiity^  say  the  fameia,  and  it  makes  tborongbly,  ander  ih.a 

aeorehing  sun,  in  a  single  day.    It  is  cut  and  raked  ap  altegetfaar 

by  maebineay  whicb  make  a  pleasant  mnsic  to  my  ears,  reminding 

me  of  New  England  industry  and  thrift.    The  mowing-maebinea 

are  owned  and  ran  altogether  by  men  from  New  England  or  Ohio. 

Give  us  more  of  these  men,  and  they  will  make  a  free  and  prosper- 

ooa  State,  in  spite  of  all  the  iniquity  that  has  striven  hard  against 

it." 

September  30,  Mr.  Nute  writes :  — 

*'  Yours,  with  definite  propositions  concenuag  the  dmieb,  is 
just  received,  and  I  hasten  to  reply.  The  arrangement  is  jaat 
what  I  have  thought  of  as  the  best.  I  wish. the  sam  yon  propose 
to  raise  in  New  England  had  been  larger,  but,  with  the  eight  or 
ten  hundred  dollars  we  shall  raise  here,  we  shall  try  to  erect  a 
comfortable  little  chapel.  We  cannot  be  about  the  buiUiog  too 
soon.  The  weather,  it  is  likely,  will  soon  interrupt  our  out-of- 
door  gatherings.  So  far,  we  have  been  favored  with  a  aucccssion 
of  beautiful  Sunday  evenings.  It  has  sometimes  rained  and  blown 
a  gale  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  for  our  meeting,  but 
never  to  prevent  the  noeeting  bat  once.  To-monow  we  axe  to 
change  the  hour  from  sunset  to  half  past  three.  The  evenings 
vol..  III.  NO.  II.  25 
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are  now.  quite  chilly  and  damp.  Bat  I  fear  the  people  cannot  be 
gathered  in  the  open  air  at  any  other  hoar  in  sndi  namben. 
Then  at  the  earlier  hour  other  meetings  will  be  held.  I  am  to 
take  a  long  ride  in  the  morning  to  meet  a  small  congregation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Wakareasa,  if  I  can  ford  the  river  without  a 
guide.  Other  promises  of  help  towards  our  church  are  daily  re- 
ceived. Everything  shall  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  A.  U.  A., 
deeds,  contracts,  &c.,  so  there  will  be  no  question  but  what  the 
building  and  the  land  will  be  secured  to  the  Association.  No 
objection  will  be  made  to  this  arrangement.  We  shall  imme- 
diately publish  for  proposals.  We  shall  contract  at  once  for  logs 
to  be  hauled  to  the  saw-mill.  The  bare  walls  will  cost  about  one 
thousand  dollars.  We  shall  try  to  have  bonds  given  for  deeds  of 
the  land ;  if  possible,  the  deeds  themselves.  I  find  myself  neaily 
down  sick,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  exposure  to  the  damp  night-air, 
riding  horseback  to  and  from  town.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  habit- 
able dwelling  there  soon.  It  is  my  plan  to  leave  my  bouse  with- 
out any  partition  until  the  church  is  ready  for  occupation,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  covered  in  we  shall  hold  our  meetings  in  it." 

Under  date  of  October  22,  he  writes :  — 

"  The  lot  is  surveyed,  the  stakes  are  set  up  for  excavation,  and 
the  contract  is  about  closed  for  that  part  of  the  work.  The  shin- 
gles are  in  preparation,  of  which  thirty  thousand  will  be  needed. 
To-morrow  I  must  go  about  ten  miles  to  see  about  some  timber  for 
the  floor-sills  and  rafters,  and  then  in  another  direction  nearly  as 
far  to  try  at  another  saw-mill  to  engage  flooring.  The  trouble  of 
building  here  is  greater  than  people  at  the  East  can  well  under- 
stand. Everybody  is  engaged  and  driven  in  their  own  work,  in 
preparation  for  the  winter.  The  saw-mills  are  pressed  with  orders. 
If  the  season  should  be  as  favorable .  for  building  as  it  was  last 
year,  we  may  see  our  walls  up  and  covered  before  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary.   I  fear  this  will  not  be.« 

'*  You  will  hear  much  of  the  excitement  here  prevailing  in  re- 
gard to  the  prospects  of  freedom  in  this  Territory.  Our  hopes  are 
growing  brighter.  The  number  of  those  opposed  to  slavery  is 
larger  than  we  dared  to  expect,  and  it  includes  some  slaveholden 
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themsehres.  Yesterday  I  heard  one  man,  a  elaTefaolder  iioinr 
Vii^^inia,  declare  with  great  solemnity  that  he  shonld  oppoae  all 
efforts  to  establish  slavery.  *  Negro  slavery,'  said  he,  *  has  been 
a  misforiune  bad  enough  to  me.  I  will  not  permit,  so  far  as  my 
inflaenee  goes,  its  extension.'  How  much  we*need  the  words  of 
Christ  to  still  the  tempest  of  human  passion,  and  enable  men  to 
suffer  with  patience,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  kindly  feelings 
towards  any,  —  to  suffer  and  do  courageously  for  the  right,  trusting 
in  God,  in  whose  omnipotence  there  is  a  sure  victory  at  last  for 
the  right.'' 

Mr.  Nute  again  writes,  October  27 :  — 

'*  It  is  my  constant  desire  and  prayer  to  do  somethiog  for  the 
csredit  of  our  religious  character,  to  make  our  body  felt  at  this 
distant  outpost  as  a  spiritual  power,  under  the  great  Head  of  the 
Charch,  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  I  am  oppressed  at 
times  by  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  my  undertakiog.  Such  are 
my  feelings,  as  I  read  the  words  of  encouragement  and  commen- 
dation which  reach  me  by  almost  every  mail  from  friends  at  the 
East.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  feel  that  I  had  done  anything  to 
merit  the  praise.  Bat  as  yet  my  work  is  all  prospective.  I  thank 
God  for  the  fair  prospect,  and  take  heart  while  I  trust  that  my 
sufficiency  for  the  work  may  be  of  Him.  It  is  a  glorious  oppor- 
tanity  that  is  given  me.  I  rejoice  with  trembling  before  it,  and 
need  the  assurance  which  you  and  Ithers  are  giving  me  of  the 
sympathies  and  fervent  prayers  of  a  large  company  in  our  house- 
hold of  faith. 

"  Workmen  have  commenced  on  the  church,  literally  breaking 
ground  for  the  foundations.  The  masons  will  be  ready  to  begin 
their  work  in  about  ten  days.  Part  of  the  lumber  is  bought  and 
paid  for  by  money  which  I  advanced  from  that  just  received  from 
you.  If  the  present  mild  weather  should  continue  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  we  hope  to  get  one  of  the  basement  rooms  ready 
for  use  this  winter.  At  present  we  have  no  room  in  which  to 
meet.  Here  I  am  reminded  of  -what  I  must  urge  on  your  consid- 
eration. Great  allowance  must  be  made  by  you  all  at  the  East 
for  the  engrossment  of  every  man  here  in  getting  a  house,  en- 
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closing  had,  and  other  engagements  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
home  merely  decent  and  comfortable.  Everybody  is  io  the  same 
necessity  at  once,  and  cannot  therefore  get  neighbors,  though  ever 
so  well  disposed,  to  render  help*  Add  to  all,  every  one  is  in 
want  of  funds,  finding  many  unexpected  expenses  in  moving  hither 
and  making  a  new  home.  The  men  of  substance  are  just  now 
least  able  to  contribute  either  of  their  time  or  money,  and  there 
are  many  deeply  interested  who  will  be  utterly  unable  to  do  any* 
thing  for  our  cause  for  some  weeks,  if  not  months  to  come,  who 
yet  will  ultimately  become  liberal  supporters  of  our  worship." 

Under  date  of  November  4,  Mr.  Nute  writes :  — 

*'  It  is  getting  to  be  a  habit  with  me  to  write  you  once  a  week, 
so  that  I  may  keep  on  after  I  am  all  run  out,  and  have  nothing  left 
to  say.  Last  evening  your  kind  word  of  the  18th  instant  was 
received,  and  a  long  epistle  from  Mr.  Whitman,  with  report  of 
progress  and  prospects.  He  informs  me  that  he  is  to  superintend 
the  building,  and  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  twp  or  three  weeks 
from  this,  at  which  I  greatly  rejoice.  The  perplexity  and  labor 
of  getting  up  such  a  building  is  too  much  for  your  missionary  to 
undertake.  I  could  spend  all  my  time  about  it  profitably.  Every- 
body is  head  and  ears  in  business  of  their  own,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral scramble  for  building  materials,  workmen,  &c.  The  exca- 
vation is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  finished,  and  will  cost  from  $  100 
to  $  120.  I  made  the  best^  bargain  I  could,  viz.  35  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  and  the  pay  must  come  as  soon  as  the  Y^ork  is  done. 
I  will  advance  it  from  the  $  400  you  sent  me.  I  advanced  $  75  to 
the  lessee  of  one  of  the  saw-mills,  for  which  he  signed  a  contract 
to  get  out  3,000  feet  of  best  black-walnut  lumber,  and  all  the  fioor- 
joists,  viz.  300,  12  feet  long,  10  X  12  in.  But  in  order  to  get 
this  contract  fulfilled,  it  will  be  necessary  that  some  one  should  be 
at  the  mill  every  day,  and  most  of  the  time.  Tt  is  a  lamentable  state 
of  things,  but  so  it  is.  My  house  in  town  yet  awaits  the  boards 
for  roof  and  flooring,  though  I  had  the  promise  of  two  men  three 
months  ago  that  it  should  be  sawed  oat  in  one  week,  and  then 
renewed  from  week  to  week  down  to  the  present  time.  Men  go 
in  with  great  logs,  and  watch  their  chance  to  get  them  rolled  to 
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the  mill.  Do  yoa  understand  logging?  not  politieal  log-rolling, 
but  the  management  of  logs  that  weigh  from  600  pounds  to  a 
ton,  —  yes,  3  tons.  I  have  worked  at  it  some  here.  I  had  a  log 
of  oak  18  feet  long,  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the  but,  hauled  to  the 
mill  to  be  sawed  into  joists  for  my  floors,  and  for  rafters^;  the  saw- 
ing was  promised  to  be  done  in  two  days,  but  there  it  laid  for  a 
week ;  then  I  was  told,  if  I  would  get  it  rolled  into  a  certain  place, 
*  it  shonid  be  sawed  to-morrow.'  This  I  did,  with  the  aid  of  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  there  it  lay  another  week.  Then  it  must  be 
hauled  a  little  ahead ;  that  done,  several  larger  logs  were  placed 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  '  they  most  be  .sawed  before  we  can  get  at 
it ' ;  and  so  three  weeks  more.  After  at  least  [ten  visits  to  the 
mill,  two  miles  distant,  and  at  least  one  day's  work  there,  the 
log  was  sawed ;  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  team  it  myself,  and 
lay  down  the  joists  and  lay  up  the  rafters,  or  they  might  not 
have  been  done  to  this  time 

<'  It  is  Sunday.  We  are  having  a  cold,  driving  rain-storm. 
The  water  comes  in  on  the  side  toward  the  wind,  and  runs  across 
the  floor  until  it  finds  a  crack  through  which  to  reach  the  ground. 
It  runs  down  the  rusty  stove-pipe,  which  is  stuck  out  of  the  xoof, 
and  across  the  stove,  to  swell  the  currents  on  the  floor.  The  walls 
crack  and  tremble  in  the  wind,  as  though  the  house  had  caught  the 
prevailing  disorder  and, was  having  a  '  right  smart  chance  of  the 
shakes.'  The  canvas  with  which  part  of  the  roof  is  covered 
flaps  and  snaps  as  though  determined  and  desperate  to  get  away 
and  leave  us  entirely  open  jto  the  storm.  I  have  been  at  work  for 
hours  filling  the  huge  openings  under  the  roof  and  around  windows 
and  door  with  all  the  spare  garments,  rags,  &c.  that  can  be  mus- 
tered for  the  purpose.  A  few  days'  work  would  put  us  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  security  against  the  cold  and  wQt ;  but  a  few  hours  in 
each  week  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  work 
for  some  time.  The  sickness  yet  prevails.  Whole  families  are 
down  together.  Fever  and  ague,  with  bilious  and  typhoid  fevers ; 
but  the  fatality  has  been  less  of  late  than  it  was  for  the  two  or 
three  months  previous 

*'  The  violence  of  the  storm  put  a  stop  to  my  writing  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  canvas  roof  blew  off,  water  came  in  in  toirents^ 
25» 
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wood  all  wet,  and  but  a  dry  eorner  in  the  hoose  to  retreat  to. 
It  is  now  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  atonn  haa  abated.  It  was  a 
regular  tornado  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  the  wind  is  higher  now 
than  I  seldom  ha?e  seen  it  in  Massachusetts.  Nothing  is  done 
by  halves  here.  But  '  whatsoever  you  do,  do  it  with  all  your 
might,'  is  the  order  of  the  weather.  I  desire  and  pray  to  have 
grace  to  act  on  the  same  order  in  the  great  work  for  which  I 
have  come  out  into  this  wilderness.    Help  me  in  this  prayer. 

"  Tours  fraternally, 

"  E.  NUT*." 

In  concluding  these  extracts  from  Mr.  Nute^s  letters, 
it  may  be  added,  that  these  representations  of  the  extent 
to  which  every  man  in  Lawrence  is  necessarily  engrossed 
with  his  own  personal  necessities  led  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  to  secure  a  superintendent  of  the 
erection  of  the  church.  A  wide  circle  of  our  friends  in 
New  England  have  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  E.  B. 
WCitman,  and  have  seen  the  good  sense,  practical  skilly 
and  high  character  which  he  has  brought  to  the  work  of 
raising  funds  for  the  Kanzas  church.  As  Mr.  Whitman 
proposed  to  pass  the  winter  in  Lawrence,  and  his  other 
engagements  admitted  of  his  giving  his  own  personal  at- 
tention to  the  erection  of  the  church,  the  Committee 
deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  securing  his  services  for 
this  end.  For  a  small  remuneration,  Mr.  Whitman  is  to 
act  as  the  agent  of  the  Association,  conferring  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  makbg  contracts,  overseeing 
the  work,  satisfying  himself  that  it  is  done  in  an  econom- 
ical and  thorough  manner,  and  effecting  payments, — thus 
relieving  Mr.  Nute  from  a  pressure  of  out-of-door  engage- 
ments, and  securing  a  watchful  and  thorough  execution  of 
our  plans.  This  step  was  believed  to  be  one  of  great  im- 
portance. We  doubt  not  our  friends  in  Kanzas  will  regard 
it  as  another  proof  of  our  interest  in  theif  condition,  while 
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it  gives  a  aecarity  to  those  who  have  contributed  money 
in  New  England  that  their  charities  will  not  be  injudicioasly 
appropriated. 

Rev.  Petbb  Betgh. 

From  our  faithful  and  devoted  colporteur  in  Ohio,  who 
gives  the  whole  of  his  time  to  our  service,  and  who  has 
been  instructed,  not  merely  to  sell  books,  but,  in  visiting 
from  house  to  house,  to  supply  gratuitously  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  offer  religious  instruction,  we  have  received 
letters  since  the  last  Quarterly  Journal,  from  which  we  shall 
quote  a  few  lines :  — 

*'  I  think  the  prospect  ia  fair  that  I  shall  sell  inore  books  dnriog 
this  year  than  I  have  ever  before  sold  in  two  years.  The  three 
boxes  of  books  you  forwarded  to  me  came  safely  to  hand.  Bat 
as  I  had  do  place  where  to  pot  them,  I  have  got  an  old  railroad 
car  fitted  up  for  a  book-room.  Up  to  this  date  (October  13)  I 
have  sold  seventy-eight  sets  of  Channing's  Complete  Works,  and 
twenty-two  sets  of  his  Memoirs,  besides  many  other  books." 

Having  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Ohio  de» 
siring  that  some  of  our  books  might  be  sent  to  him,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  after  supplying  the  books  as 
desired,  wrote  to  Mr.  Betch,  asking  him  to  call  upon  this 
gentleman  in  case  he  should  visit  the  neighborhood,  to 
converse  with  the  inquirer  afler  truth,  and  supply  him 
with  other  works.     Mr.  Betch  writes  back  as  follows :  — 

"  I  am  well  acqaainted  with  the  man  to  whom  you  direct  me, 
and  I  shall  most  gladly  seek  an  interview  with  him.  He  is  a 
merchant,  and  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  selling 
him  a  set  of  Dr.  Channing's  Works ;  but  I  had  to  take  part  store- 
pay,  or  the  bargain  would  not  have  been  made.  He  only  wanted 
to  read  the  Treatise  on  Slavery.  At  that  time  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Close-Communion  Baptists,  and  a  strong  Trinitarian.  About 
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a  year  after,  I  called  on  him  again,  when  he  bought  several  Uni- 
tarian books  of  me,  bnt  I  was  not  asked  to  take  store-pay.  He 
paid  me  all  in  money,  without  asking  me  to  take  less,  and  helped 
me  to  sell  six  or  seven  sets  of  Channing's  Works  besides.  Now 
it  seems  he  is  in  correspondence  with  you. 

**  A  few  days  ago  I  called  on  a  physician  in  a  certain  village, 
to  whom  some  time  before  I  had  sold  a  set  of  Channing's  Works. 
He  said :  '  I  am  glad  yon  have  come  with  more  of  those  books. 
I  want  another  copy  for  a  friend  who  has  been  an  infidel,  but 
having  read  a  portion  of  Channing,  earnestly  longs  to  own  a  copy 
himself.' 

'<  Three  weeks  ago  I  stayed  all  night  with,  a  man  to  whom  I 
had  sold  Channing's  Works  at  some  previous  time.  This  man 
had  been  an  admirer  of  Tom  Paine,  and  other  infidel  writings. 
He  told  me  he  thought  Channing's  Evidences  of  Christianity  the 
best  work  on  that  subject  he  had  ever  read,  and  he  helped  me 
sell  two  sets  of  Channing's  Works,  and  two  of  the  Memoirs, 
among  his  neighbors. 

'*  You  see  from  these  few  cases,  taken  from  many  which  I 
could  send  you,  that  our  books  not  only  convert  men  from  false 
views  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  give  a  stable  faith  to  unbelievers ; 
and  to  those  who  deny  Jesus  and  wander  in  darkness  they  give 
light,  convincing  them  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

''Please  send  roe  at  once  one  hundred  sets  of  Channing's 
Works  and  Memoirs ;  and  believe  roe  your  friend  and  servant  in 
the  Lord." 

Rev.  William  Roberts. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  dated 
Madras,  September  14, 1855.  In  this  he  returns  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for 
the  donation  of  two  hundre;d  dollars  in  aid  of  his  humble 
but  devoted  missionary  labors.  The  money,  forwarded 
through  the  care  of  the  British  apd  Foreign  Unitariaii 
Association,  had  been   received.      Mr.  Roberts  had  also 
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received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dall  at  Calcutta,  announcing 
his  inability  to  visit  Madras,  in  consequence  of  the  press- 
ing demand  for  his  services  in  the  former  place.  Great 
regret  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Roberts  that  his  eyes  are 
not  at  once  to  see  an  American  missionary,  and  be  pleads 
that  another  man  may  be  sent  out  by  our  Association, 
who,  making  his  head-quarters  at  Madras,  shall  have  the 
care  of  half  a  dozen  small  congregations  of  Unitarian 
Christians  within  a  few  miles  of  that  city.  By  a  reference 
to  the  "  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,'^  in  this 
Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  vote  was  passed,  October  15, 
establishing  a  second  missionary  station  in  India ;  but  the 
Committee  on  Missions,  to  whom  this  subject  was  referred, 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  procuring  the  services  of  a 
second  missionary  to  that  land. 

Mr.  Roberts  asks  for  aid  in  printing  a  Tamil  Spellings 
Book,  which  he  has  compiled  and  arranged  from  the  writings 
of  his  father.  It  contains,  he  says,  *'  reading  lessons.  Scrip- 
ture histories,  catechism  hymns,  multiplication  table,  &c. 
I  have  written  about  this  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association.  The  number  of  pupils  at  present  who  would 
use  this  book  is  one  hundred  and  fifty."  Mr.  Roberts  is  in 
part  supported  by  our  friends  in  England,  who  give  him  a 
small  salary  of  about  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and 
he  hopes .  we  may  be  able  to  add  something  to  this  scanty 
allowance.  It  has  given  us  sincere  pleasure  to  receive  this 
communication  from  Madras.  The  Secretary  was  directed 
to  reply  to  it,  expressing  the  fraternal  affection  of  the 
Committee,  and  to  assure  our  brethren  that  we  should 
make  immediate  inquiries  with  reference  to  supplying  the 
^ants  which  he*  felt.  Perhaps,  by  th6  co-operation  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Association,  we  may  be  able  to  send 
o^t  a  new  laborer  to  India,  who  may  be  the  bearer  of 
tokens  of  our  regard. 
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The  British  Essayists;  with  Pre/aces,  Historical  and  Biograph- 
ical, Vols.  I. -IV.,  containing  The  Taller.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.     1855. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  publishers  to  have  these  Tolumes  fol- 
lowed by  others,  containing  the  Spectator,  Guardian,  Rambler, 
Adventurer,  World,  Connoisseur,  Idler,  Mirror,  Lounger,  Observ- 
er, and  Looker-On.  This  comprises  the  entire  series  of  remark- 
able papers  which  were  first  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  constitute  the  most  genial  and  instructive  por- 
tions of  English  literature.  They  will  number  thirty-eight  vol- 
umes, very  neatly  bound,  illustrated  with  steel  CDgravings ;  they 
will  be  of  a  size  the  most  convenien4  for  use,  and  uniform  with 
the  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  published  by  the  same  house. 

We  happen  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  good  editions  of  these  Essays  for  public  or 
private  libraries.  Of  the  Spectator,  for  example,  the  only  edition 
usually  found  in  bookstores  is  a  heavy,  awkward  octavo ;  and 
not  even  the  great  attraction  of  the  work  can  induce  a  readei: 
to  hold  it  in  his  hands  beyond  a  single  paper.  Within  a  few 
months  we  heard  a  gentleman,  distinguished  in  literary  walks, 
express  his  regret  that  a  generation  was  now  growing  up  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  classics  of  our  language.  *'  How  many 
young  persons,"  said  he,  *'  now  read  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Goldsmith  ?  These  standard  writers  are  pushed  aside  for  many 
ephemeral  and  mawkish  productions  of  the  present  day,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  taste,  and  the  corruption  of  the  English 
tongue."  We  are  sure  that  thousands,  beside  our  friend,  will 
welcome  this  attempt  to  introduce  these  authors  anew  into  our 
parlors.  Their  pictures  of  pure  and  quiet  life,  their  sly  humor,  - 
their  genial  wisdom,  their  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  may  give  a 
benediction  to  countless  family  circles.  By  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  the  best  models  of  English  composition,  they  may 
do  much  to  bring  back  a  simple  and  idiomatic  style  of  writing. 
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A  paragrraph  from  Addison,  contrasted  with  a  paragraph  from  the 
]ast  essay  of  one  of  our  popular  writers,  will  show  what  long 
words,  and  odd  tarns  of  expression,  and  involved  mystifications  of 
a  comguMiplace  thought,  are  now  in  vogue.  No  modern  author, 
we  believe,  has  imitated  so  successfully  as  Washington  Irving  the 
colloquial  ease,  the  simplicity  of  diction,  the  admirable  choice  of 
words,  always  exactly  pat  to  the  subject,  of  these  elder  writers ; 
and  the  publication  of  these  volumes  may  lead  others  to  follow  the 
well-known  advice,  which  we  are  sure  he  has  followed,  —  "  Give 
your  days  and  nights  to  Addison."  The  publishers  are  rendering 
an  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  good  letters. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Amos 
Lawrence.  Edited  by  his  Son,  William  R.  Lawrence,  M.  D. 
Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

A  GOOD  man's  life  is  to  be  prolonged,  and  his  influence  per- 
petuated, by  this  splendid  volume  ;  nor  did  the  tens  of  thousands 
he  every  year  bestowed  in  charity  approach  in  value  the  high 
aims  and  generous  aspirations  which  this  book  will  silently  kindle 
in  an  uncounted  multitude  of  minds.  Amos  Lawrence's  benefi- 
cent action  is  wider  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  best  period  of  his 
life.  Who  can  measure  its  worth,  as  furnishing  an  exhibition  of 
Christian  character  around  which  believers  of  all  names  may  gather 
to  pay  their  homage,  while  they  feel  that,  though  they  may  dis* 
pute  ever  so  much  about  creeds  and  dogmas,  here  is  Christian 
principle  which  no  man  can  question,  here  is  a  love  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  which  no  one  can  doubt.  Few  facts  have  of  late 
been  more  gratifying  than  the  purchase  of  copies  of  this  work,  by 
the  beads  of  mercantile  houses,  in  order  to  supply  every  yodng 
man  in  their  employ.  Would  that  it  were  placed  in  the  library  of 
every  yonng  man  in  the  land,  —  a  voice  pleading  with  him  for  a 
pure  life,  faithfulness  in  business,  and  a  consecration  of  all  on  the 
altar  of  human  good.  We  hope  that,  in  due  time,  the  life  of  the 
brother,  who  has  since  followed  him  in  his  departure,  will  be 
given,  in  the  same  rich  style,  to  the  public.  They  were  unlike 
in  their  tastes  and  ways  of  action.    One  delighted  in  daily  acts  of 
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mipiature  kindness ;  the  other  sought  to  be  nsefal  by  a  few  bold 
strokes,  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  course  of  the  former,  perhaps, 
makes  a  stronger  appeal  to  present  sympathies  and  sensibilities ; 
but  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  ths  latter 
made  far  the  larger  contribution  to  the  common  good.  Thanking 
God  for  both  of  these  eminent  and  shining  examples  of  Christian 
faithfulness,  we  hope  that  the  lives  of  both  will  be  spread  wide 
before  the  whole  community,  teaching  young  men  the  true  path 
of  success,  and  teaching  rich  men  the  right  use  of  wealth. 

A  Pronouncings  Explanatoryj  and  Synonymous  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language ;  wilh,  1.  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names;  2.  Pronunciation  of  Scripture  Proper 
Names;  3.  Common  Christian  Names,  with  their  Signification^' 
4.  Pronunciation  of  Modem  Geographical  Names ;  5.  Abbrevia- 
tions used  in  Writing  and  Printing ;  6.  Phrases  and  Quotations 
in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  7.  7%c  Principal 
Deities  and  Heroes  in  Greek  and  Roman  Fabulous  History, 
By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.  D.  Boston :  Hickling,  Swan, 
&  Brown.     1855. 

Wk  have  copied  in  full  this  long  title-page,  that  it  might  be 
seen  how  much  this  book  contains.  Yet  it  is  in  a  convenient 
octavo  form,  of  only  five  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  and  is  called 
an  Academic  Edition,  Beyond  all  comparison  it  is  the  most  useful 
Dictionary  for  academic  use  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
brings  together  information  that  can  nowhere  else  be  found,  except 
by  consulting  half  a  dozen  heavy  volumes.  A  feature  of  the 
book,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  eyery  literary  man,  is 
the  admirable  incorporation  into  the  Dictionary  of  the  principal 
contents  of  such  a  work  as  Crabb*s  Synonymes.  The  collection 
of  phrases  and  quotations  from  foreign  lalnguages  is  unusually 
full,  and  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  well-known  pains- 
taking accuracy  of  the  author  insures  thoroughness  on  every 
page,  and  the  paper  and  binding,  show  that  the  work  is  got  up  for 
use.  We  regard  it  as  an  invaluable  help,  and  believe  it  will  soon 
be  the  dictionary  in  all  our  higher  schools. 
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LbU&s  to  a  Young  Physician  just  entering  upon  Fractiee,  ^  By 
James  Jackson,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Boston:  Phillips,  Ssmpson, 
&  Co.     18^.  , 

Ws  need  not  say  that  this  book  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  all 
medical  students,  who  will  const  it  a  rare  privilege  to  enjoy  the 
iDstraction  of  one  who  has  had  the  long  experience,  the  anccess- 
ful  practice,  the  high  character,  and  honored  position,  of  the 
author.  It  is  more  to  onr  purpose  to  add,  that  few  books  will 
afford  more  pleasure  or  profit  to  the  general  reader ,  who  will  find 
himself  drawn  on  page  after  page,  till  he  has  read  every  word, 
admiring  alike  the  close  observation,  the  rare  caution,  the  broad 
wisdom,  the  benevolent  temper,  and  reverent  spirit  of  this  Nestor 
of  physicians.  There  are  many  in  other  professions  who  might 
profit  by  the  experiment  which  he  and  his  friend,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warren,  tried,  an  account  of  which  is  so  pleasantly  narrated  in 
the  Dedication.  A  dozen  pages  of  the  Introduction,  in  which 
the  medical  art  is  ottSpared  to  the  art  of  naxigation,  constitute  a 
preservative  against  quackery  which  may  be  recommended  to 
some  clerical  readers.  The  book  abounds  with  practical  sugges- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  man  of  sedentary  habits, 
and  to  every  head  of  a  family. 

Sermons:  chiefly  Occasional  By  Charles  Lowell,  Senior 
Minister  of  the  West  Church,  Boston.  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     1855. 

Tbis  second  volume  of  Dr.  Loweirs  sermons  gathers  op  those 
occasional  discourses  which  were  printed  during  his  ministry,  the 
larger  part  having  been  delivered  at  ordinations.  In  this  form 
they  will  be  valued  in  many  places  where  they  were  first  heard, 
and  those  who  remember  their  earnest  spirit,  their  practical  aim, 
and  their  large-hearted  charity,  will  be  glad  to  possess  them  in  so 
fair  a  volume.  An  engraving  of  their  venerated  author  sets  before 
us  the  striking  features  and  piercing  eye  which  always  arrested 
attention,  and  helps  us  to  recall  the  tones  of  a  voice  whose  im- 
pressive power  was  rarely  equalled. 
VOL.   III.    NO.    II.  26 
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In  a  note  to  one  of  his  occasional  sennons,  Dr.  Lowell  relates 
an  instnictive  anecdote,  which  we  repeat  in  his  own  words :  •«* 

"  Though  the  ministers  of  Boston  stood  aloof  from  Dr.  May- 
hew  [the  second  pastor  of  the  West  Church,  who  died  July  9, 
1766],  yet  I  have  been  told  they  did  not  neglect  him  in  his  sick- 
ness, and  bad  a  day  bf  fasting  and  prayer  for  his  recovery.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Sewall  [of  the  Old  South  Church]  was  requested, 
when  he  visited  him,  to  question  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Trin- 
ity, which  he.  was  supposed  to  disbelieve  ;  but  that  he  found  him 
in  such  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  he  forgot  his  errand,  or  did  not 
think  it  important  to  fulfil  it.  On  being  asked  if  he  said  anything 
about  it  in  his  interview,  he  replied,  '  O,  no,  no;  I  believe  he 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dearly.' " 

Dr.  Lowell  adds,  in  another  place,  *'  his  belief  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead  is  unquestionable."  Happy  will  it  be  if  we  can  rel 
turn  to  the  practice  of  our  fathers  in  the  ministry,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  make  only  this  the  prime  requisite  of  Christian 
character,  and  preparation  for  heaven,  that  we  *Move  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  dearly." 

Earli/  Religious  Education,  considered  as  the  Divinely  Appointed 
Way  to  the  Regenerate  Life,  By  William  G.  Eliot.  Boston : 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1855. 

Dr.  Eliot's  book  is  a  small  16mo  of  128  pages,  containing  six 
chapters,  on  the  Regenerate  Lifcj  Religious  Instruction y  The 
Parentis  Duty,  School  Education,  T/ie  Divine  Method,  and  Paren- 
tal Responsibility.  He  writes  under  the  conviction,  which  all 
thoughtful  pastors  soon  reach,  that  the  family  may  be  made  the 
most  effectual  religious  institution,  and  that  the  great  work  is>to 
surround  this  primary  Christian  Church  with  influences  which 
shall  tend  ,to  spiritual  regeneration.  The  author's  simplicity  of 
diction  and  transparency  of  style,  his  practical  wisdom  and 
direct  and  affectionate  address,  are  well  known  to  our  readers, 
who,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  will  wish  that  its 
weighty  and  impressive  words  were  in  every  household  in  the 
land. 
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I%e  Endf  or  the  Proximate  &gns  of  the  dose  oftJtie  Dupeneaiion. 

By  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.  D.    Boston :  Jobo  P.  Jewett  it 

Co.     1856. 
"  T%e  Time  of  the  Endj^^  a  Prophetic  Period^  developing^  as  pre-. 

dieted,  an  Increase  of  Knowledge  respecting  the  Prophecies  and 

Periods  that  foretell  the  End.     By  A  Congregatiomalist. 

Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855. 

We  aie  indebted  for  this  generous  supply  of  Millenarian  litersr 
tare  to  a  most  industrious  publishing  house,  and  are  duly  grateful 
for  these  helps  in  investigating  the  subject  here  discussed.  Dr. 
Camming  says  :  "  If  I  want  to  see  prophecy  rushing  into  perform- 
anee,  I  take  up  one  of  the  morning  newspapers,  and  I  read  there 
what  is  now  going  on, — the  fulfilment  of  prophecy."  Accord- 
iDgly  he  treats  us  to  long  extracts  from  a  variety  of  London 
aewspapeis,  lecordisg  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  lightnings,  which, 
together  with  The  Drying  up  of  the  Euphrates^  The  Budding  of  the 
Bg4ree^  The  Consumption  of  Babylon,  and  The  Russian  and 
Northern  Confederacy,  demonstrate  the  proximate  end  of  this  Dis- 
peDsation.  '*  A  Congregationalist "  does  not  rest  satisfied  with 
these  considerations.  He  goes  more  minutely  into  the  subject. 
He  gives  us  an  ^*  Apocalyptic  seven-sealed  scroll,  written  within 
and  without,"  a  yard  long,  with  all  the  events  of  history  from 
the  burth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time,  nicely  arranged  between 
paiallel  Uack  lines,  and  c<dored  with  red  and  yellow  tints.  On 
this  chart  any  man  who  has  eyes  may  see  *'  our  present  position 
in  the  prophetic  calendar."  If  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  he  may 
find  in  the  latt^  part  of  the  book  the  testimony  of  *^One  Hun- 
dred Witnesses  "  who  have  thought  they  have  seen  clean  through 
the  "  big  horn  and  the  little  horn,"  whose  words  are  followed  by 
the  strong  declarations  of  President  Lord,  that  everything  in  the 
world  is  fast  proeeediog  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  destruction  of 
ail  thiags  must  be  at  hand. 

We  suppose  there  must  be  a  wide  call  for  books  of  this  kind, 
else  they  would  not  appear  in  such  rapid  succession,  and  run 
Plough  several  editioos.  They  are  one  crop  of  prevalent  views 
^  the  iiwipiiaiion  of  the  Soriptures,  of  which  open  tod  blank. 
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infidelity  is  loother.  The  utter  prostration  of  all  lessons  of  lus- 
tory,  all  inttmatioos  of  scienee,  all  exercise  of  one's  own  observa- 
tion and  jadgment,  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scripture,  oAentimes 
obscare  and  doubtful  besides,  most  lead,  in  the  end,  —  before  the 
end  we  hope,  —  to  a  more  inteUigent  comprehension  of  the  tme 
office  of  the  written  word ;  at  any  rate,  it  shows  the  need  of  the 
circulation  of  a  literature  which  does  not  array  religion  against 
history,  science,  and  common  sense. 

The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual,     By  Peter  Batne, 
M.  A.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

Before  reading  this  book,  we  saw  several  highly  complimentary 
notices  of  its  spirited  biographical  sketches;'  but  neither  from 
these  notices,  nor  from  the  title  of  the  book  itself,  did  we  receive 
a  clear  idea  of  its  leading  purpose.  The  truth  is,  the  work  is 
badly  arranged.  It  is  not  made.  It  should  have  been  kept  till  a 
chrystallization  had  taken  place.  If  its  materials  had  been  cast  in 
some  other  form,  with  a  title  indicative  of  the  ammus  of  the  book, 
and  with  an  orderly  arrangement  of  its  topics,  much  additional 
interest  and  power  would  have  been  given  to  a  very  able  and  sug- 
gestive work.  Mr.  Bayne  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  genius  of 
Carlyle;  but  he  holds  that  an  earnest,  devoted,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing character  is  the  product  of  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, —  a  proposition  which  he  attempts  to  substantiate  by  the 
biographies  of  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Budgett,  Foster,  Arnold, 
and  Chalmers,  represented  after  the  style  and  modes  of  thought 
of  **  the  greatest  biographic  writer  that  ever  lived."  The  biog- 
raphies are  well  written,  with  none  of  the  faults  of  the  ¥aiter  so 
much  admired.  If  the  preference  for  Calvinistic  Christianity  ex- 
cludes any  other  form  of  the  Gospel,  we  hope  the  author  will 
read  the  Diary  of  Amos  Lawrence,  which  may  well  stand  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Samuel  Budgett.  The  general  drift  of  the  work 
seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  —  to  show  that  there  is 
no  alliance  between  solidity  of  intellect,  philanthropy,  and  an 
improved  social  life,  on  the  one  side,  and  deistioal,  pantheistical, 
or  sceptical  speculations  on  the  other,  but  that  the  bravest  and 
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best  lives  haw  been  tlie  (hut  of  Chmtian  faith.  The  leader  will 
find  its  spirit  geneioas  and  hopeful,  aod  will  derive  pleaauxe  and 
ioslnictioD  from  its  perusal. 

The  Mt/stiCf  and  Other  Poems.  By  Philip  James  Bazlit. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1655. 

Two  other  short  poems,  entitled,  "  A  Spiritual  Legend,"  and 
"  A  Fairy  Tale,"  are  added  to  that  which  gives  a  name  to  the 
book.  Their  author  first  became  known  as  a  poet  by  the  publicat- 
tion  of  **Festu8,"  a  work,  we  believe,  which  found  a  circle  of 
admirers.  We  suppose  the  same  circle  will  welcome  these  new 
fruits  of  Mr.  Bailey's  pen,  and  will  feel  grateful  for  the  neat  style 
in  which  this  little  volume  is  ofiered  to  the  public. 

A  North  J^de  Vieiv  of  Slavery.  The  Refugee^  or  the  Narratives 
of  Fugitives  Slaves  in  Canada.  Related  by  Themselves.  By 
Benjamin  Drew.     Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1865. 

The  author  visited  fourteen  towns  in  Canada  West,  and  ob- 
tained the  history  of  colored  Canadians  from  their  own  lips.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  narratives  are  given  in  these  pages.  Of 
course  many  of  them  are  short,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
general  character  of  their  details.  Any  predetermination  to  allow 
a  wide  margin  for  a  natural  wish  to  make  a  strong  story  is  gradu- 
ally overcome  by  the  minuteness  and  air  of  trqthfalness  that  per- 
vades the  bleeding  record ;  and  in  the  number  of  exciting  adven- 
tures, and  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  reader  will  be  reminded  of 
the  saying,  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  The  chief  value  of 
the  book  consists  in  the  full  information  it  gives  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  colored  population  in  Canada. 

The  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles  in  the  Last  Hundred  Ycdrs. 
By  Thomas  F.  Curtis.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

The  principles  referred  to  are  such  as  these:  Freedom  of 
Conscience  and  Separation  of  Church  and  State;  A  converted 
26  • 
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Omrch'Membership ;  Sacraments  inoperatioe  vnthout  Choke  and 
Faith;  Believers  the  only  Scriptural  Subjects  of  Baptism;  Immer^ 
sion  always  the  Baptism  of  tfte  New  Testament;  Infant  Baptism 
Injurious;  Open  Communion  Unwise  and  Injurious.  To  show 
the  progress  of  these  Principles,  statistics  are  given,  from  which 
we  learn  that  in  1792  there  was  but  one  Baptist  commanicant  in 
the  United  States  to  every  fifty-six  inhabitants,  while  in  1854 
there  was  one  to  every  thirty  inhabitants.  The  Baptists  have  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  church  accommodation  in  the 
United  States.  The  gradual  decline  of  infant  baptism  is  very  de- 
cided. **  Last  year  there  were  seventy  Congregational  churches 
in  New  Hampshire  that  reported  no  infant  baptism.  This  year 
ninety-six  churches,  or  about  one  half  in  the  State,  report  none." 
'*  More  than  twelve  infants  are  horn  to  one  baptized,  by  all  de- 
nominations the  country  through."  A  large  part  pf  this  book  is 
devoted  4o  an  attempt  to  refute  the  positions  taken  by  Dr.  Bush- 
nell,  in  his  Christian  Nurture.  The  entire  work  is  written  with 
ability,  and  with  unfailing  good  temper.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  force  of  its  statistics,  we  can  name  a  much  better 
progress  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  than  any  here  spoken  of.  It  is  a  progress  in  an  en- 
lightened and  generous  liberality,  which  is  worth  more  than  any 
array  of  numerical  increase. 

Patriarchy;  or  the  Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.    By 
John  Harris,  D.D.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1855. 

We  know  no  other  book  in  our  language  which  goes  so  fully 
into  all  topics  connected  with  that  divine  institution,  the  Fam- 
ily, —  its  origin,  history,  uses  in  the  economy  of  human  life, — its 
duties,  responsibilities,  fitness  to  our  nature  and  needs.  We 
should  have  liked  it  better,  if  it  had  devoted  less  space  to  the 
patriarchal  state,  the  obscure  records  of  which  we  are  not  sure 
it  always  rightly  interprets.  Many  Capital  hints  this  book  will 
give  for  a  course  of  lectures  or  sermons  on  the  Family. 
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Mdrieal  Pieces^  TranskUtd  and  Original.  By  N.  L,  Froth- 
iNOfiAH.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     1855. 

To  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  a  grateful  service  has  been  rendered 
by  gathering  ap  the  scattered  productions  of  a  polished  pen.  We 
read  them  with  only  this  regret,  that  a  writer  of  one  of  the  best 
hymns  in  our  language  has  not  more  frequently  contributed  to 
the  department  of  devotional  poetry.  Some  of  the  **  Metrical 
Pieces "  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  designed  to  acoom- 
paoy  gifts  to  friends,  are  among  the  most  perfect  things  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  read. 

TJnxtman  Principles  confirmed  ly  Trinitarian  Testimonies.  By 
John  Wilson.  Boston :  American  Unitarian  Association. 
1855. 

On  another  page  of  this  Joarnal  will  be  found  a  review  of  this 
work,  contributed  by  a  friend.  So  remarkable  and  able  a  book 
could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  notices  from  the  press,  and,  passing 
by  numerous  commendations,  we  will  offer  a  word  of  reply  to 
three  objections  which  we  have  seen  stated,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, in  several  reviews. 

1.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  argument  for  Unitarianism  is 
only  a  seeming  argument ;  because  whatever  admissions  Trinita- 
rians have  made,  those  very  vrriters  saw  many  good  reasons  for 
remaining  Trinitarians.  Certainly,  the  very  title  of  the  book 
admits  this;  the  testimonies  are  THnUarian  testimonies,  which, 
if  they  do  not  prove  all  the  principles  advocated  by  Unitarians,  at 
least  show  that  Unitarians  have  something  in  common  with  other 
denominations,  the  truth  and  importance  of  which  their  opponents 
concede.  They  are  a  confirmation  therefore  of  some  Unitarian 
principles,  if  they  do  not  constitute  aa  argument  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  entire  Unitarian  belief.     This  is  all  that  is  claimed. 

2.  But  it  has  been  said,  again,  that  the  principles  stated  are 
not  ezclosively  Unitarian,  and  therefore  the  testimonies  quoted 
ue  not  confirmations  of  distinctive  Unitarianism  in  the  remotest 
degree.    This  objection  may  be  best  met,  simply  by  repeating  a 
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Ikk  of  die  Priodpte  tbeapBlvw-  latbephaMokgjof  Mr.  WU- 
MO,  ibej  Btaod  as  Ibiloire :  1.  Tke  Sj^rk  of  SeOarpmiam  merni^ 
MisUni  with  ike  Sphii  of  Cknttiamiiy,  3.  T%e  Predousness  of 
Theohgiad  TVviA,  and  the  Unregtrided  Means  of  aapurmg  it. 
3.  Eeastm  and  Reodatkm  the  onhf  LegitinutU  Standards  of  BeUg" 
ious  Doctrine.  4.  ChristianMty  LudBgtbitj  Rational^  and  Practi- 
cdL  5.  TrimUtriamsm  other  TFninieBigible  or  Sdf-Qnaradktory, 
6.  The  Trinity  in  Unity ^  and  the  Deity  of  Christy  not  Doctrines 
of  Revelation.  7.  God  is  one^  the  Father  only  the  True  God. 
8.  Jetus  Oaist  htfenor  to  God  the  Father.  9.  T^e  Sbfy  Sjptrit 
not  a  Third  Person  in  the  Godhead^  but  God  Himself^  or  his  In- 
Jtaenoes,  and  Gifts,  Now,  of  these  nine  Piinciples,  as  tbey  are 
here  broadly  stated,  it  is  certainly  trae  that  Orthodox  believers 
may  claim  the  first  four  as  belonging  to  them  as  much  as  they  be- 
long to  Unitarians ;  though  it  will  be  obsenred,  by  a  reference  to 
the  book,  that  there  are  sections  under  each  of  those  heads  which 
embrace  points  not  nniyersally  allowed ; — soch  as.  Unitarians  en- 
titkdtothe  Christian  name  ;  The  Bight  and  Duty  of  Fr^  Inquiry ; 
The  Dogma  of  Plenary  Inspiration  not  supported  by  JBuidenee; 
Belief  in  UninteUigible  Mysteries  not  Essential  to  Salvation.  The 
five  remaining  Principles  are  beyond  all  qaestion  altogether  pecu* 
liar  to  Unitarians  as  a  class.  If  it  be  asked  how  any  writer  ean 
ooneede,  for  instance,  that  named  above  as  the  eighth,  and  still  be 
a  Trinitarian,  the  qaestion  suggests  an  inconsistency  whidi  we 
are  not  bound  to  explain.  We  can  only  point  to  it  as  one  of  the 
results  to  which  a  false  system  leads. 

3.  Once  more,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  argument  at  all 
in  the  book.  ^  Because  one  man  gives  up  one  point,  and  another 
man  another,  and  so  on  till  all  points  are  yielded,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  yield  all  points.  Each  one  has  a  choice  of 
ground.  Yon  can  ply  the  same  argument  against  Christianity 
itself.  One  man  gives  up  miracles,  another  prophecy,  another 
verbal  inspiration,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  worthy  of  belief.  To  this  we  reply,  that  this  objec- 
tion mistakes  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Wilson's  book.  It  is  not  an 
assault  upon  Trinitarianism.  It  aims  to  show  that  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Unitarians  are  so  manifestly  reasonable  and  Scriptonl, 
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that  confirmations  of  them  are  found  in  great  nnmben  in  the 
writinga  of  those  who  in  the  main  hold  a  different  £utfa,  and  are 
therefore  the  most  unsuspicious  witnesses  in  the  case.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  these  concessions  are  many  and  strong  on  any  given 
point,  the  natural  inference  will  he,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
other  associated  doctrines,  that  that  one  point  cannot  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  We  accept  the 
illostration  proposed  by  the  objector.  Because  men  do  not  agree 
in  resting  their  faith  in  Christianity  on  the  same  ground,  it  does 
not  follow,  we  allow,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  stand  upon. 
But  it  does  follow,  we  think,  that  there  is  no  one  ground  which  is 
iodispensable  to  a  true  faith.  It  does  follow  that  this  is  a  matter 
aboat  which  we  should  not  dogmatize,  and  should  not  say  to  a 
fellow-Christian,  **  If  you  don't  believe  by  the  force  of  this  one 
argament,  you  don't  believe  at  all."  This  is  precisely  the  ooncla- 
sioQ  to  which  Mr.  Wilson's  book  points.  This  is  its  argument ; 
and  it  is  unanswerable.  Three  hundred  of  the  ablest  theological 
writers  in  all  Christendom  have,  over  and  over  again,  made  con* 
cessions  of  the  reasonable  and  Scriptural  foundation  of  many 
leading  and  distinctive  Unitarian  principles.  It  follows  from 
tbis,  we  think,  that  there  must  be  something  worth  looking  at  in 
these  principles,  something  which  may  well  challenge  sober  and 
prayerful  investigation,  since  they  have  extorted  such  confinna- 
tions  even  frona  those  who  were  not  friendly  to  these  views.  It 
follows,  further,  that  dogmatism  here,  where  the  wise  ani  the  good 
bavB  doubted  and  yielded,  is  not  beconoing,  and  that  it  is  not  for 
OS  to  say,  <^  You  must  believe  in  this  one  doctrine,  or  yoa  cannot 
rightly  believe  at  all." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  writers  have  sought  to  turn  aside  the 
force  of  Mr.  Wilson's  very  able  work.  Our  readers  will  judge 
to  how  much  their  objections  amount. 

Tbe  large  number  of  writers  that  try  their  hand  in  works  of 
fiction,  encourages  the  hope  that  our  literature  may  attain  to  some 
distiaction  in  this  line  of  authorship.  The  improved  character  of 
ibese  productions  has  become  a  stereotyped  expressicn;  but 
pn^bsbly  no  one  yet  imderstands  vdiat  a  powerful  inflaenee  tfaey 
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aie  exerting  at  the  preaent  day.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  ao 
many  of  them  breathe  a  deekledly  pore  and  religions  inflnenee  ; 
and  even  where  religion  is  not  the  inspiration  of  the  work,  where 
religious  expressions  are  merely  thrown  in  to  win  the  regards  of 
a  certain  class  of  readers,  'here  is  at  least  a  concession  to  the 
number  and  importance  of  that  class,  and  an  intimation  that  no 
work  can  hope  for  extensive  popularity  which  does  Yiolence  to 
our  sacred  conyictions  and  tastes. 

From  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.  we  have  received  Casie, 
a  Sltny  of  Republican  Equality,  By  Sydney  A.  Story,  Jr. 
It  is  aimed  against  the  prejudice  against  color,  so  prevalent 
both  North  and  South,— *a  work  of  marked  ability,  both  in  con* 
ception  and  execution ;  and  should  it  be  thought  that  its  descrip- 
tions of  the  extent  of  that  prejudice  are  somewhat  exaggerated, 
they  nevertheless  serve  to  set  forth  more  strongly  the  wicked  and 
inhuman  spirit  it  shelters,  hard's  Child  (New  York:  J.  C. 
Derby;  and  Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.)  is  a  well-writt»[i 
•tale,  describing  the  career  of  a  young,  beautiful  wphan,  and  win- 
ning our  admiration  for  her  noble  resolution  and  heroism. 
Clouds  and  Sunsltine  (Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields)  is  by  the 
author  of  Peg  W<^ington  and  Christie  Johnstone,  and  is  in  the 
same  curt  and  piquant  style,  though  we  think  it  has  less  interest 
in  its  story.  JAmy  Lee  (Boston:  Brown,  Basin,  &  Co.)  is  the 
history  of  a  young  woman  who  leaves  Boston  to  engage  in  school* 
taaching  in  a  retired  village  in  Vermont,  and  who,  by  her  cheerful, 
religious  faith,  and  her  quiet  force  of  character,  leaves  a  path  of 
light  and  love  wherever  she  goes.  It  is  a  chapter  out  of  the 
common  experience  of  New  England  life,  narrated,  perhaps,  with 
needless  minuteness,  but  it  is  interesting,  and  it  breathes  a  pure 
and  good  influence.  Oakfield,  or  Fellowship  in  the  East  (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  &  Fields),  takes  us  to  Calcutta,  introduces  us  to 
English  life  there,  and  treats  us  to  long  conversations  on  board  of 
steamers  and  in  military  encampments.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  of  no 
high  order;  but  in  the  remarks  of  Edward  Oakfield,  the  chief 
personage  in  the  story,  we  have  many  ihooghtfu],  indqiendent,  and 
fieifa  oheMProtiona,  lelat^ig  to  Chiiatiaiiity  and  opoial  lift,  and  Ifai 
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pioBpects  of  India,  whioh  clearly  point  to  the  traioJDg  the  ^ter 
had  received,  aad  give  proniifle  of  soiBethiDg  better  yet  to  come. 

Pamphlkts.  — A  Discourse  at  the  Induction  of  the  Eev.  Fred- 
eric D,  Huntington^  D.D.,  as  Preacher  to  (he  University ^  and 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  in  Harvard  College. 
By  James  Walker,  D.  D.^  LL.D.,  President  of  that  Institution. 
Together  with  the  Reply  of  the  Professor  Elect,  The  subject 
of  tbU  DiscooiBe  is,  in  genera],  the  relation  between  education 
aod  religion,  and,  more  specifically,  the  question  wliether  a 
ehange  of  heart  is  the  work  of  education.  This  change  of 
heart  is  not  mere  cnlture,  improvement,  m<mdity,  or  progress, 
bat  the  acquisition  of  a  new  set  of  principles.  All  Christian 
training  rests  on  the  belief  that  education  may  favor  that  ac- 
quisition. If  it  should  be  said  that  a  <$hange  of  heart  is  not 
a  development  of  human  nature,  but  is  something  soperindaced 
Dpon  it,  and  a  work  of  grace,  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  not  a 
prodoct  of  unassisted  human  nature ;  but  a  wise  Christian  training 
should  work  with  Him  who  is  always  waiting  to  be  gracious.  In 
considering  ig}iat  place  religion  ought  to  hold  in  the  College,  it  is 
Qot  wise  to  take  the  extreme  ground  either  of  those  who  call  all 
education  not  given  by  the  Church  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing, 
or  of  those  who  would  divorce  religious  from  secular  learning. 
On  this  last  point  we  shall  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  Dis- 
course, which,  vi^ith  unprecedented  felicity,  met  the  precise  objects 
aod  sympathies  of  the  occasion. 

"It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  that,  in  the  higher  teachings  of  a 
aniversity,  not  to  teach  religion  is  to  teach  irreligion.  You  provoke 
and  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  you  exercise  young  and  unpractised 
minds  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  questions,  you 
expect  them  to  form  their  views  and  plans  of  life,  and  solve  the  great 
problems  of  their  being,  without  understanding,  or,  at  any  rate,  with- 
out properly  appreciating,  those  great  facts  and  revelations  which  are 
the  key  to  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  better  can  be 
looked  forward  to  than  a  rank  growth  of  atheistic,  pantheistic,  or 
pagan  theories  of  society  and  human  destiny  ?  If  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  times,  more  than  any  other,  which  fills  with  concern  thonghtfnl 
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minds,  it  is  fonnd  in  fhe  nnsettled  state  of  men's  opimons  on  some  of 
the  most  vital  questions  in  morals,  government,  and  religion ;  In  the 
absence  of  a  dae  respect  and  reverence  for  what  is  established  ;  and  in 
the  ready  ear  which  is  consequently  lent  to  every  absnrd,  and,  it  may 
be,  pestilent  novelty  of  the  day.  Bat  this  whole  groap^of  evils  can  be 
traced,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  certainly  than  to  any  other  one  cause, 
to  the  fact  that  the  educated  classes  have  not  been  trained  to  rally  on 
the  common  authority  and  the  common  sense  of  Christianity. 

**  And  besides,  we  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  the  work  of 
colleges  is  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to  educate ;  not  merely  to  inform 
the  understanding,  but  to  mould  the  character.    In  the  words  of 
Milton,  '  The  main  skill  and  groundwork  should  be,  to  temper  them 
with  such  lectures  and  explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may 
lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of 
learning,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ;  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of 
living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  femioos 
to  all  ages.'    It  is  sometimes  enjoined  on  educated  men  to  pay  an 
outward  respect  to  religion  for  examples  sake  ;  but  I  cannot  £nd  it  in 
my  heart  to  lay  much  stress  on  this  argument.    I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  the  thought  of  religion  looking  up  to  what  are  called  the 
higher  classes,  and  suing  for  their  patronage.  Gentlemen,  Christianity 
can  do  without  you  much  better  than  you  can  do  witholftt  Christianity. 
You  need  it  as  much  as  the  humblest  menial  you  employ  \  yon  need 
It  personally  as  a  light  and  as  a  solace ;  above  all,  you  need  it  as  a 
curb.    The  simplest  principles  of  religion,  I  had  almost  said  the  in- 
stincts of  a  natural  piety,  are  sufficient  to   keep  the  humble-minded 
right,  in  the  simple  and  lowly  life  they  lead ;  but  not  so  with  gifted 
and  grasping  minds.    With  the  consciousness  and  the  exercise  of 
mental  power,  which  almosts  tempts  men  to  believe  that  they  are  gods 
themselves,  and'  to  defy  the  God  of  heaven,  nothing  but  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  the  God  of  heaven  has  spoken,  will  awe 
them  into  submission  and  childlike  trust. 

**  Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  ?  that  the  relig- 
ion of  educated  men,  however  desirable  and  necessary,  must  not  be 
expected  to  begin  in  colleges,  where  students,  from  their  age  and  other 
causes,  are  peculiarly  inaccessible  to  serious  and  lasting  impressions  ? 
I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  distrust  originates,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  popular  error,  that  the  gayeties  and  excesses,  almost  the 
only  things  respecting  colleges  which  find  theur  way  into  the  news- 
papers, make  up  a  faithful  picture  of  what  is  called  coUtgt  lijk    That, 
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in  an  almost  promiseaous  collection  of  several  hundred  young  men, 
crerj  tjpe  of  character  and  propensity  should  be  represented,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  but  this  I  say :  as  earnest  and  serious  minds,  taking 
as  earnest  and  serious  views  of  life,  can  be  found  in  colleges,  as  any- 
where in  the  world.  And  if  you  insist,  even  in  respect  to  the  best  of 
these,  that  their  characters  are  still  in  process  of  formation,  this  only 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  that  religion  should  come  in  to  insure 
their  being  formed  aright. '  Besides,  look  at  the  facts.  It  would  bo 
interesting  to  recount  the  great  religious  movements  which  have  began 
in  colleges.  Thus  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  sub* 
ject,  that  'in  Germany  the  Reformation  proceeded  from,  and  wai 
principally  carried  through  by.  the  academical  divines ;  the  princes, 
the  cities,  and  the  people  only  obeyed  the  impulsion  first  given,  and 
subsequently  continued  by  the  universities.*  Then,  too,  there  was  tbo 
great  Methodist  reform  in  the  last  century :  who  has  yet  to  learn  that 
it  was  among  the  undergraduates  of  a  university,  and  of  the  most 
aristocratic  university  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  this  movement  not 
only  began,  but  took  substantially  its  form  and  policy,  and  even  its 
name  ?  Time  fails  me,  except  to  add,  that  there  is  hardly  a  college  in 
our  own  country  which  has  noj  had  its  revivals  of  religion,  to  which 
some  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential  men  in  church  and  state  are 
able  to  refer  back  the  first  turning  of  their  whole  hearts  to  God. 

"Bat  there  is  another  objection,  thought  by  many  to  bo  decisive 
and  final  on  this  subject.  What  has  been  said  about  religion  in  col* 
leges  is  all  very  well,  abstractly  considered ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
diversity  of  sects,  it  is,  at  least  in  colleges  constituted  like  ours,  im- 
practicable. 

"  Let  us  consider  this  objection  a  little  more  nearly.  The  jealousy 
which  sometimes  grows  up  between  different  sects  would  not  be  con- 
demned so  unreservedly  as  it  often  is,  if  it  were  better  understood.  In 
general,  or  at  least  among  people  otherwise  well  disposed,  if  one 
denounces  another,  it  is  not  because  he  is  supposed  to  reject  this  or 
that  opinion  of  truth,  but  because  he  is  suspected  of  being  an  enemy  to 
the  truth  itself;  he  is  not  thought  to  be  among  the  number  of  those 
who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  Bnt  a  change  is  taking 
place  in  this  respect.  The  great  moral  reforms  of  the  day,  by  leading 
persons  of  widely  different  sects  in  religion  into  hearty  co-operation 
for  practical  objects,  have  taught  them  to  respect  each  other's  con- 
sciences. And  this  respect  for  each  other's  consciences  is  about  all 
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we  can  bope  for ;  nay,  about  all  we  want  It  may  lead  nltimatelj  to  a 
birger  amalgamation  of  sects,  —  prorided  only  that  this  is  left  to  the 
natural  coarse  of  things.  A  union  of  all  Christians  on  practical 
gronnds,  if  it  ever  comes  to  pass,  innst  be  the  resnlt  of  a  growth,  and 
not  of  a  mechanical  wrench.  The  Millenninm,  at  any  rate,  is  not  yet ; 
and  o'ntil  the  Millennium  comes.  I  am  afraid  that  the  difficulty  insisted 
on  above  will  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

'*  Indeed,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  look  to  this  very  difficulty 
as  a  means  of  success.  Conyinced  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  cannot  be  done  except  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  liberality  and  concession  on  all  sides,  the  yery  exigency  which 
has  arisen  tends  to  produce  the  spirit  it  requires." — pp.  15-19. 

Professor  Huntington's  reply  was  brief,  and  if  out  readers  hare 
already  read  the  following  extract,  they  will  not  regret  reading  it 
again :  — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  intimation  that  you  have  not  invited  me  here 
to  represent  a  system,  or  to  preach  a  religion,  that  supplicates  favors 
from  any  science,  or  is  willing  to  take  the  cast-off  fragments  of  any 
failing  philosophy  or  wasted  life ;  that  asks  anybody's  patronage,  or 
makes  compromises  with  ambiguous  fashions,  or  will  condescend  to 
accept,  by  courtesy,  a  tolerated  place  among  the  accomplishments  of 
a  Pharisaic  respectability,  or  keep  guard  as  a  politic  preserver  of 
property.  Yon  want  no  such  disgusting  pulpit  profanation  as  this ;  — 
but  that  I  should  stand,  without  much  professional  formality,  or 
any  personal  claim  whatever,  as  im  ambassador  for  the  Master,  as 
a  brother  among  brothers,  to  say  to  all  selfish  pride  of  scholarship,  all 
unhallowed  ambition,  all  mean  competitions,  and  every  irreligious 
temper  and  habit,  '  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  a  little 
child,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hearen.' 

"  To  the  'civil  officers  and  supervisors  of  the  University  I  pledge  my 
heartiest  willingness  to  aid  the  twofold  object  of  cultivating  active 
and  familiar  sympathies  between  tbe  interior  life  of  the  institution 
and  the  common  interests  and  homes  of  the  people,  and  of  advo- 
cating a  Christianity  so  catholic  as  to  seek  fellowship  with  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  so  spiritual  as  to  content 
itself,  for  authority,  with  the  record  of  the  Bible. 

*'  Ton  will  not  ext>ect  me.  Sir,  to  offer  here  my  salutations,  or  invi- 
tations, to  the  members  of  the  classes  that  I  am  hereafter  to  address. 
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What  18  in  my  heart  for  them,  —  and  I  hope  nothing  that  ia  not  there, 
—  I  am  to  say  to  them  from  week  to  week.  If  a  cordial  desire  to 
enter  in  among  them  with  genuine  relations  of  simple  good-will,— 
if  a  natoral  liking  for  yoang  men  and  a  large  fai^h  in  their  predom- 
inant traits,  —  if  a  profoand  conviction  that  the  only  religion  which 
has  either  a  right  to  be  accepted  among  them,  or  a  promise  from 
Heaven  that  it  shall  be,  is  a  religion  that  is  genial,  magnanimous, 
earnest,  direct,  and  positive,  a  religion  that  respects  every  manly  in- 
stinct, comprehends  every  honorable  feeling,  and  scorns  all  but  gen- 
croQs  manners  and  considerate  methods  of  approach,  —  and  if  a  do- 
termioation  to  be  of  any  kind  or  degree  of  brotherly  service  among 
them  that  their  own  free-will  may  allow,  —  if  these  are  regarded  by 
them  as  legitimate  grounds  of  confidence,  or  affection,  then  they  and 
I  shall  be  friends :  and  if  friends,  then  fellow-helpers  to  the  truth. 
Then  we  shall  do  something  cheerfully  and  harmoniously  together 
for  the  perpetual  re-dedication  of  these  ancient  and  honored  halls  to 
Christ  and  the  Church,  and  the  scholars  of  human  leaniing  shall  be 
kings  and  priests  unto  God."  —  pp.  31,  32. 

Righteousness  and  the  Pulpit :  a  Discourse  Preached  in  the  First 
Omrch,  Dorchester,  By  Nathaniel  Hall.  —  From  llie  text, 
"I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation,"  Mr. 
Hall  argaes  that  righteousness  is  the  preacher^s  great  theme, 
which  be  is  to  proclaim  in  its  application  to  all  forms  of  unright- 
eousness, and  to  that  of  slavery  among  the  rest.  The  sermon  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  objections  to  this  specific  appli- 
cation, —  it  is  political,  it  is  exciting,  it  destroys  the  harmony  of 
a  society,  it  can  do  no  good,  the  evil  complained  of  is  remote,  ^ 
there  is  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  the  pulpit  proposes 
no  methods  of  removal,  a  minister  may  seek  some  other  organ  of 
utterance.  Without  expressing  entire  assent  to  all  the  positions 
taken,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  we  have  rarely  read  a 
sermon  that  breathes  so  manly  a  spirit,  or  that  is  expressed  in  a 
diction  so  pointed  and  terse.  The  following  extract  will  show 
how  the  author  deals  with  one  of  the  objections  stated  above:  — 

*^It  would  seem  the  thought  of  some,  that  the  preacher  is  rcspon- 
lible  for  the  ill-temper  thus  excited ;  as  if  he  created  it,  —  as  if  he  put 
it  within  the  heart    But  was  it  not  aU  there,  in  its  elements,  before  f 
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Has  he  done  anglit  but  show  it  forth,  —  bnt  bring  it  to  the  birth? 
Beneath  that  bland  and  placid  soiface  lay  coiled  those  ng\y  passions, 
slambering  and  silent,' which,  at  the  preacher's  word,  awoke,  and 
forthwith  spake  in  their  vcmacalar.    What  great  gain  were  it,  if  they 
bad  been  allowed  to  slnmber  on,  and  their  possessors  had  gone  to  their 
homes,  unconscious  of  their  presence,  with  unwarranted  self-gratu- 
lation  ?    The  pity  is  that  they  are  there,  not  that  they  were  put  into 
temporary  activity.    JTiat,  for  its  self-rcTclation,  may  prove  a  blessing. 
Bat  the  preacher,  I  hold,  is  not  to  concern  himself  about  effects.    They 
are  not  his  guide  to  duty.    He  is  a  servant  of  the  truth ;  and  his  fore- 
most obligation,  having  prepared  himself  through  its  own  consecrating 
InBuence,  is  to  bear  witness  to  it,  —  alike  to  willing  and  unwilling 
ears,  to  receptive  and  repellent  hearts.    He  has  a  word  given  him,  if 
he  be  a  living  man,  which  he  must  speak ;  in  the  exercise,  of  course, 
of  a  thoughtful  wisdom  as  to  times  and  modes.    But  speak  it  he  must, 
whether  men  hear,  or  whether  they  forbear.    Do  you  think  the  great 
Teacher  of  Nazareth  withheld  the  truth  that  was  given  him  because 
there  were  those  in  hearing  whom  it  offended  ?    On  the  contrary,  I 
read  that  he  drove  men  from  his  presence  by  his  hated  words ;  in  the 
excitement  of  their  wrath,  seeking  how  they  might  destroy  him.    And 
where  and  what  had  we  been,  spiritually,  if  that  holy  brotherhood  in 
the  past,  fellow-laborers  with  him  for  a  world's  redemption,  —  apostles, 
confessors,  reformers,  —  had  retained  the  truth  intrusted  to  them 
until  no  prejudice,  and  no  selfishness,  and  no  evil  heart  of  unbelief, 
had  offered  it  resistance  ?  until,  like  the  whispering  breezes  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening,  it  had  ruffled  not  a  feather  of  self-complacency  or  self- 
love  ?    And,  if  we  will  look  at  effects,  let  us  look  at  all.    Let  ns  con- 
.  sider  that  there  are  those  who  gladly  welcome  what  to  others  is  offen- 
sive ;  those  who  are  needing  its  utterance,  —  for  the  confirmation  of  a 
previous  conviction,  or  the  removal  of  a  lingering  distrust,  or  the 
awakening  of  a  holier  interest,  or  the  incitement  to  a  neglected  duty, 
with  regard  to  it."  —  pp.  15-17. 

TTie  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ  a  Mystery  :  a  Sermon  preached  in 
Harvard  Churchy  Charkstown,  By  George  E.  Ellis.  — ^It  is  the 
object  of  this  Sermon  to  illustrate  and  establish  tbeso  two  po- 
sitions ;  — 

*'  First,  that  to  acknowledge  the  impenetrable  mystery  which  invests 
the  patare  of  Christ,  is  the  best  refuge  which  we  can  find  from  the 
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endlew  and  nnprolitaUe  coBtrorcnies  that  hxre  been  rmiied  on  tht 
sobject.  Second,  that  it  is  most  consistent  with  the  whole  scope  and 
purpose  and  practical  effects  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  that  state  of 
mind  and  heart  in  ourselves  which  fiiith  requires  and  secnrcs,  that  • 
solemn  mystery  should  invest  the  nature  of  him  who  comes  as  • 
Mediator  between  God  and  man."  —  p.  10. 

In  speaking  of  the  cariosity  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  so  eager 
to  pry  into  the  nature  of  Christ,  Mr.  Ellis  names  an  historical 
fact  of  much  interest. 

^*  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  a  succession  of  its  early 
centuries,  is  munly  committed  to  a  series  of  councils  for  debating 
the  issue  thus  raised.  Porty-five  such  councils  of  the  Church  wera 
held  between  the  year  SCO  and  the  year  400  of  our  era ;  thirteen  of 
them  concluding,  as  the  decision  of  the  majority;  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Supreme  God,  and  thirty-two  of  them  affirming  his  derived  and 
subordinate  rank  somewhere  within  the  infinite  range  of  being.** 
^pp.  14, 15. 

The  author's  own  belief  is  clearly  and  strikingly  stated  in  the 
following  paragraph:  — 

**  We  therefore  say  to  oufselves,  that  the  being  who  bore  on  the 
earth  the  titles  of  the  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ,  eould  not  have  been  ike  tru$ 
God,  because  he  said  that  he  was  «ent  by  God,  and  because  he  prayed 
to  God,  and  trusted  in  God,  and  referred  all  his  power  to  God.  And 
we  say  to  onrselves  as  positively,  that  that  being  eannoi  be  regarded  a§ 
timpbf  a  man  in  nature  and  endowment,  because  he  was  sinless  and 
holy  as  no  man  ever  was ;  because  he  was  perfect  in  wisdom,  and 
could  read  hearts,  and  could  forgive  sins,  and  could  bestow  etema^ 
life.  Indeed,  there  is  one  impressive  fact  connected  with  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Messiah  on  the  earth  which  at  once  lifts  his  nature,  above 
the  elements  and  conditions  of  humanity.  It  is,  that  he  owed  nothing 
to  the  help  or  the  influence  of  men;  that  he  received  no  aid  in  intel- 
leetnal,  moral,  or  spiritual  training ;  that  he  was  not  educated  by  years 
or  by  life}  that  he  derived  no  wisdom  from  all  the  repositories  of 
wisdom;  that  no  man  taught  him  truth  or  virtue;  that  the  mother, 
who  in  all  other  cases  of  maternal  relationship  is  an  instructor  and  a 
guide,  was  in  this  case  a  pnpU  and  a  disciple.  Jesus  lived  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  being ;  and  these  were  complete  and  full  in  his 
childbood.  The  whole  world  could  not  teach  him  anything.  There 
27* 
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was  nothing  for  him  to  acquire.  He  bad  but  to  practise  and  mtnifeRt 
every  grace  of  wisdom  and  love  and  sanctity,  never  to  learn  them  nor 
to  advance  in  them.  *  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwelL*  And«what  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  marrel* 
Ions  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  islopen  to  the  common  nndentaodiD^ 
of  men,  that  shall  consist  with  a  belief  in  the  simple  hnmsiutf  of 
JesBs?"  — pp.  18, 19. 

One  other  extract  we  shall  select  from  a  sermon  which  has 
more  thought  in  it  thao  many  volumes  on  this  subject:  — 

**  We  may  depend  npon  it,  that  it  will  not  help  oar  faith  in  Christ  to 
present  to  ourselves  a  sharp  definition  of  his  nature.  If  we  call  him 
God,  then  we  lose  our  Mediator.  If  we  call  him  man,  then  we  lose 
our  Redeemer.  If  we  call  him  wholly  divine,  an  uncreated,  self-exist- 
ent Deity,  then  we  introduce  inextricable  confusion  into  ererjr  hoe  of 
his  recorded  teachings,  which  refer  us  to  a  Source  above  himself; 
and,  besides,  wo  have  to  conceive  of  his  manifestation  on  the  eaith 
as  only  a  phantom-like  appearance,  by  which  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  those  who  seemed  to  be  in  converse  with  him  were  simply 
beguiled  into  a  delusion.  If  we  call  him  wholly  human  in  the  staple 
and  substance  of  his  being,  however  we  strive  to  elevate  that  ha- 
manity  by  gifts  and  graces  superinduced  by  inspiration,  then  his 
life  is  to  us  but  an  example,  and  his  death  is  to  us  bat  a  martTr- 
dom,— one  of  many  which  the  world  has  witnessed,  withont  beio^ 
greatly  helped  by  them.  If,  however,  we  have  to  choose,  in  deference 
to  our  own  impatience  of  mind,  between  the  exaltation  and  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Saviour,  the  religious  experience  of  those  whose 
religions  experience  has  been  the  most  rich  and  deep  and  cffeetire, 
reads  us  a  very  positive  lesson  to  direct  our  choice ;  for  that  assures 
us,  that,  the  more  reverential  our  view  of  Christ,  the  more  penetrating 
will  be  the  power  of  every  Christian  sentiment  ia  our  hearts.  It  D>y 
be  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  may  be  allowed,— for  it  has  been 
carried  out  to  results  which  have  made  some  pereons  most  snxioos  to 
retrace  and  efface  all  its  processes,  —  that  there  is  a  method  of  criticism 
which  will  reduce  the  mysterious  significance  of  every  sentence  of  the 
Gospels  that  exalts  Christ  above  humanity.  This  method  has  hot  to 
point  ont  their  *  Orientalisms,*  and  their  ^figures  of  speech,'  toeifect 
a  great  abatement  in  the  significance  of  some  oracular  seatences. 
There  is  such  a  method,  and  those  who  love  it  can  apply  it   Then 
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is  also  a  method  hj  which  the  fairest  and  most  delicate  tints  may  he 
drawn  out  from  the  richest  flowers  ;  there  is  a  method  by  which  the 
sabtile  davors  of  the  finer  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  extracted ;  and 
the  colorless  and  vapid  residnam  will  show  how  man's  chemistry  may 
trifle  with  the  marvels  of  the  Divine  band.  There  is  a  process  by 
which  steel  may  be  deprived  of  its  temper,  and  the  magnet  of  its  in- 
stinct But  in  ail  such  processes,  though  we  may  please  onr  ingenuity, 
we  defrand  ourselves,  by  accepting  less  than  the  original  gift  of  God. 
We  may  thns  abate  the  glow  and  fervor  of  inspired  Scripture,  and  ro- 
dace  the  signification  of  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  least  possibilities 
of  meaning.  But  we  need  not  do  this ;  and  certainly  no  strait  of  de- 
Totion  or  spirituality  prompts  us  to  it ;  for  we  must  trace  the  impulse 
which  directs  us  to  this  method  of  interpretation  to  some  other  ele- 
ment  of  our  constitution  than  its  religious  element" — pp.  25-27. 

A  Discourse  Preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Cakh  Butler.  By 
Crawford  Nightingale,  Minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Groton.** 
It  was  oor  happiness  to  know  the  remarkable  and  venerable  man 
whose  life  is  fittingly  sketched  in  this  sermon  by  his  pastor.  Mr. 
Butler  was  formerly  the  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  in  Groton,  he 
was  the  historian  of  that  town,  and  for  many  years  was  highly 
honored  as  an  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizen.  Mr.  Night- 
ingale thus  speaks  of  his  character,  religious  opinions,  and 
death:  — 

"He  did  work  enough,  and  valuable  work  too,  to  have  accnmnlated 
a  fortune,  but  he  did  not  want  aifortune.  It  would  have  been  a  burden 
and  a  pain  to  him.  But  he  was  not  therefore  poor.  He  did  not  there- 
fore live  withoat  all  the  best  things  which  money  could  have  pur- 
chased. He  loved  beauty,  and  he  found  it  in  nature.  The  hills,  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  stars,  these  were  his  pictures  and  his  gems. 
He  loved  science,  and  he  studied  it  in  nature.  Only  the  last  summer, 
he  made  accurate  calculations  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  daily 
watched  the  stars  in  their  courses,  the  seasons  in  their  changes; 
and,  above  all  other  news,  he  loved  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  science.' 
Her  gathering  riches  were  his.  And,  above  all,  he  was  rich  in  good 
works,  giving  not  always  silver  and  gold,  but  ceaseless  labors  of  love. 
What  could  fortune  have  given  him,  which  he  had  not  already  in  more 
ahandant  measure  ?  There  is  not  one  rich  man  in  ten  thousand  who 
enjoys  as  many  of  the  best  gifts  of  fortune  as  Mr.  Butler  did.    And 
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how  pecnliarly  fortunate  he  was,  to  hare  gained  the  noble  ends  with- 
out  the  sordid  means !  Here  is  an  eiianiple  from  which  every  man  ia 
our  country  might  learn  wisdom 

"  In  his  religions  opinions,  and  in  all  his  opinions,  Mr.  Butler  was 
unchanging  and  unyielding.  But  then  he  was  as  resolute  and  earnest 
to  maintain  the  freedom  and  rights  of  others  as  his  own.  His  love  of 
independence  was  no  mere  impulse  of  self-will,  but  a  fixed  principle. 
It  was  indeed  a  trait  of  nature,  but  it  was  also  a  gift  of  grace.  In  the 
long  religious  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  labored  always 
for  right  and  for  union.  He  ha&  no  part  in  any  work  of  exclusion. 
He  would  not  indeed  consent  that  he  himself,  or  any  other  believer  in 
Christ,  should  be  shut  out  of  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  because  he 
could  not  accept  a  creed  of  man's  device,  but  he  never  wished  to  ex- 
clude any  from  full  fellowship  in  the  church,  and  full  participation  in 
all  its  benefits,  and  he  ever  cherished  the  hope  that  the  steps  of  the 
past  would  yet  be  retraced,  and  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  town 
again  he  one  fold. 

*'  His  last  days  were  in  harmony  with  his  whole  life.  A  Call  from  a 
tree  in  whieh  he  was  gathering  apples,  was  followed  by  sidcness ;  -^  in 
a  few  days  his  spirit  was  freed  from  the  body,  which  had  served  it  so 
long  and  well,  bat  now  had  done  its  work.  In  that  last  sickness  he 
looked  back  with  no  lingering  reluctance  to  life ;  he  was  troubled  with 
no  earthly  care.  He  irnsted  in  God,— he  believed  in  Christ,  — he 
said  it  was  all  good, —  he  looked  forward  to  the  better  world.  He'did 
not  for  a  moment  lose  his  kind  and  tender  interest  in  those  around 
him.  The  last  time  he  was  able  to  pray  with  his  family,  he  asked 
God*s  blessing  on  a  young  friend,  tAiose  wedding-day  it  was ;  and 
every  day,  as  he  had  strength,  he  looked  out  on  the  sun  and  sky,  and 
the  hills  clothed  in  their  autumn  beauty.  Looking  at  the  bright  colors 
of  the  leaves,  he  said,  '  You  know  it  is  not  the  frost  that  has  changed 
them,  —  they  have  ripened.'  So  it  was  with  him.  No  untimely  frost 
had  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  —-he  had  ripened.  '  Ha  has 
come  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  in 
its  season.' "  —  pp.  10  - 1 3. 
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EECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

September  4.  —  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D.,  was  inducted 
into  office,  as  Preacher  to  the  Universiiy,  and  Plummer  Professor 
of  Christian  Morals,  The  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  President  of 
the  University.  It  was  closed  by  an  address  to  the  Professor 
elect,  to  which  he  responded  in  words  expressive  of  his  feelings 
and  hopes  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  station.  The 
Prayer  of  Induction  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns,  President 
of  Amherst  College,  and  the  other  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Drs.  Albro  and  Pryor  of  Cambridge,  and  Rev.  Professor 
Francis  of  the  Divinity  School.  An  appropriate  original  hymn, 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  was  sung  by  the  College  choir. 

September  12.  —  Mr.  George  H.  Hepworth  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Nantucket.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  of  Boston. 

September  19.  —  Mr.  Theodore  Tebbetts  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  Lowell.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Professor  Huntington  of  Harvard  College. 

September  19.  —  Mr.  William  L.  Jenkins  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Lawrence.  The  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Bobbins  of  Boston. 

September  19.  —  A  meeting  of  the  Teachers  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  Norfolk  County  was  held  in  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Jamaica  Plain.     Address  by  Rev.  John  H.  Morison  of  Milton. 

September  23.  —  The  Unitarian  Church  in  Jersey  City  was 
publicly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  one  God,  the  Father.  The 
sermon  was  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham.  At  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Frothingham  as  pastor  of  the  new  Society  in  this  city,  the 
•ermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York. 
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SEPTfeMBKR  27.  —  Rev.  Charles  Lowe  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  North  Church  in  Salem,  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Peabody  of  Portomoath,  N.  H. 

October  3.  —  The  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School 
Teachers  in  Middlesex  County  was  held  in  Lowell.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of  West  Cambridge. 

October  14. — The  new  Church  erected  for  the  .use  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  in  Alton,  UK,  was  solemnly  dedicated  to 
the  senrice  of  God.    Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer  of  Buffalo. 

October  16.  —  Rev.  6.  G.  Withington  was  ordained  pastor  of     i 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Hillsborough,  111.    Sermon  by  ReT.  Dr. 
Hosmet  of  Buffalo.   . 

October  23.  —  The  Thirteenth  Annual  Autumnal  Convention 
was  held  in  Providence,  commencing  this  day. 

November  11.  —  A  Missionary  Conference,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  was  held  in  the  Bedford 
Street  Church.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothsop, 
Rev.  W.  D.  Haley,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Fuller. 

November  14.  —  Mr.  Charles  Briggs  Thomas  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Chelsea.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Wm.  R.  Alger  of  Boston. 

On  Sunday,  November  18,  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Babcock  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Congregational  Society  in  Harvard,  Mass. 

November  21.  —  Mr.  Andrew  N.  Adams  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Society  in  Needham,  Mass. 

On  looking  over  the  English  reviews  and  papers  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  observe  what  a  large  number  of  works  are  devoted  to  at- 
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tempts  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  faith  and  phases  of  unbelief 
which  are  peculiar  to  our  times.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Atheneum  the  following  are  advertised  :  —  Christ  and  other 
Masters.  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  chief  Parallelisms 
and  Contrasts  between  Christianity  and  the  Beligious  Systems  of  the 
Ancient  World,  With  special  Reference  to  prevailing  Difficulties 
and  Objections,  —  Difficulties  of  Belief  in  Connection  with  the  Crea" 
tion  and  Fall  of  Man.  —  Age^  Authors,  and  Authority  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch,  ^— Revision  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament, 

London  papers  publish  a  long  list  of  Dakes,  Earls,  Bishopsy 
and  honorable  men  of  all  titles,  who  constitote  "  a  Provisional 
Committee  with  the  view  to  a  public  subscription  in  order  to  ten- 
der a  tribute  of  national  respect  and -admiration  to  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  to  enlarge  her  sphere 
of  usefulness  on  her  return  to  England." 

It  is  stated  in  a  late  Genoa  paper,  that  an  important  discovery 
hcs  been  made  at  Rancia,  in  Egypt.  In  conducting  an  excava- 
tion, a  great  number  of  coins  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies  were 
found,  together  with  other  Egyptian  antiquities  of  great  interest 
and. value.  A  guard  had  been  placed  over  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  these  treasures. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  two  vol- 
umes, has  recently  been  published  in  England  by  Mr.  Jowett, 
whose  ecclesiastical  relations,  we  believe,  are  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  whose  theology  comes,  in  some  points,  very 
near  that  which  we  advocate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quo- 
tations from  an  Essay  on  the  Atonement,  which  is  appended  to  the 
Commentary,  and  has  called  forth  much  discussion  in  some  circles 
in  London.  After  stating  the  generally  received  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  —  that  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  that'  Christ  steps 
in  between  the  Father  and  his  children,  to  appease  his  anger  and 
to  suffer  in  their  stead,  and  has  thus  rendered  an  infinite  satisfac- 
tion for  our  sins, — Mr.  Jowett  has  the  following  just  and  sensible 
words :  — 
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*^  Thus  far  the  parts  of  the  logical  stractnre  are  fitly  joined  together ; 
bat  the  main  question  is  yet  untooched.  In  what  did  this  satisfaction 
consist  ?  Was  it  that  God  was  angry  and  needed  to  be  propitiated 
like  some  heathen  deity  of  old  ?  Such  a  ihougbt  refutes  itself  by  the 
very  indignation  which  it  calls  up  in  the  human  bosom.  Or  that,  as 
he  *  looked  upon  the  face  of  Christ/  pity  gradually  took  the  place  of 
wrath,  and,  like  some  conqueror,  he  was  willing  to  include  in  the  re- 
versal of  the  sentence,  not  only  the  hero,  but  all  those  who  were 
named  after  his  name  ?  Human  feeh'ngs  again  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
attributing  to  the  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,  the  momentary  clemency  of  a  tyrant  Or  was  it  that  there  was 
a  debt  due  to  him,  which  must  be  paid  ere  its  consequences  could  be 
done  away?  But  even  a  man's  debt  may  be  freely  forgiven;  nor 
could  the  after-payment  change  our  sense  of  the  offender's  wrong: 
we  are  arguing  about  what  is  moral  and  spiritual  from  what  is  legal, 
or,  more  strictly,  from  a  shadow  and  figment  of  law.  Or  that  there 
were  some  impossibilities  in  the  nature  of  things  which  prevented  Grod 
from  doing  other  than  he  did  ?  Thus  we  introduce  a  moral  principle 
superior  to  God,  just  as  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  fate  and  necessity 
are  superior  to  Jupiter.  But  we  have  not  so  learned  the  Divine 
nature,  believing  that  God,  if  he  transcend  our  ideas  of  morality,  can  yet 
never  be  in  any  degree  contrary  to  them. 

"Whether,  then,  we  employ  the  term  sacrifice  or  satisfaction, — 
the  moment  we  pierce  beneath  the  meaning  of  the  words,  theological 
criticism  seems  to  detect  something  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
truth  and  holiness  of  God.  Gladly,  if  it  were  possible,  we  would  rest 
in  the  thing  signified,  and  know  only  ^  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ' 
But  in  the  present  day,  we  can  no  longer  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  little  children.  The  speculations  of  theologians  have  insensibly 
taken  possession  of  the  world ;  the  abstractions  of  a  thousand  years 
have  become  the  household  words  of  our  own  age ;  and  before  we  - 
build  up,  we  must  clear  away. 

**  We  are  trespassing  on  holy  ground.  There  will  be  many  who 
will  say,  It  is  good  to  adore  in  silence  a  mystery  that  we  can  never 
understand.  But  there  are  *■  idols  of  the  temple,'  as  well  as  '  idols  of  the 
market-place.'  Those  idols  consist  in  human  reasonings  and  definitions 
which  are  converted  into  articles  of  faith.  We  are  willing  to  adore  in 
silence,  but  not  the  inventions  of  man.  The  controversialist  natarally 
thinks  that,  in  assailing  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  as  inconsistent 
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witb  truth  and  moralitj,  we  are  fighting^,  not  with  himself,  bnt  with 
God.  Trae  reTerence  proceeds  by  a  different  path ;  it  is  carefal  to 
separate  the  human  from  the  divine ;  figures  of  speech  from  realities; 
the  history  of  a  doctrine  from  its  truth ;  the  formuls  of  Schoolmen 
and  theologians  from  the  hope  of  the  believer  in  life  and  death ;  it  if 
fearful  above  all  other  things  lest  it  cast  the  &intest  shadow  of  a  cloud 
on  that  which  is  the  central  light  of  all  religion,  the  justice  and  truth 
of  God.'» 

After  reading  sach  words  as  these,  who  shall  say  we  have  no 
encouragement  to  go  on  and  proclaim  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  believing  that  by  and  by  the  truth  will  everywhere  break 
out  as  the  light?  ^ 

On  Thursday  evening,  November  1*3,  the  first  lecture  of  the 
season  before  the  '*  London  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  *' 
was  given  by  Lord  Johp  Russell,  on  the  '*  Obstacles  which  have 
retarded  Moral  and  Political  Progress."  The  first  obstacle  which 
the  noble  lecturer  named  was  religious  fanaticism.  A  strong  plea 
was  offered  for  the  free  publicatiota  of  all  opinions.  Other  ob- 
stacles existed  in  the  intemperance  and  ignorance  of  the  poor, 
and  in  the  sensuality,  selfishness,  evil-speaking,  and  want  of  char- 
ity and  kindness,  of  the  rich.  He  believed  that  the  great  cor- 
rective could  not  be  found  in  a  higher  form  of  civilization,  for 
civilization  itself  might  be  selfish,  and  shelter  every  one  of  these 
sins.  -  The  only  hope  of  safety  is  in  a  more  earnest  inculcation  of 
the  pore  principles  of  Christianity,  unperveried  by  sectarianism. 
On  this  last  point  he  placed  the  strongest  emphasis,  and  his 
remarks  on  this  head  were  received  with  loud  and  enthusiastic 
applause. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


In  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  NoTcmber,  the  fol- 
lowing sums  have  been  received  :  — 
Sept.    1.    Sale  of  books  at  office,  $3.00 

*^       3.    Sale  of  books  by  J.  R.  Howard, 

««      ««    Quarterly  Jodmal,      . 

•'       4.  *«  *•        in  Uxbridge, 

<*      **    Sale  of  books  at  office, 


it 
« 


Oct. 


6. 

8. 

12. 


•.« 


10.00 

1.00 
15.00 
61.84 

3.00 
36.30 
13.65 

1.00 
.20.00 
56.34 

1.00 


through 


30.00 


•         "       in  New  Salem, . 

''  Quarterly  Journal, 

14.  Sale  of  books  in  Perry,  Me., 

17.       "         "       at  office, 

"  Quarterly  Journal, 

20.  From  Mrs.  A.  Stone,  for  Book  Fund 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,    .^  . 

«•  From  H.  Wright,  Esq.*  Lowell,  for  Book  Fund,  5.00 

"       "      L  Hinckley,  Esq.,     "             "         "  4.00 

"      **      W.  G.  Wise,  Esq.,  •«          ^  «•        "  2.00 

"      "      J.B.McAlvin,Esq.,  "             "        "  2.00 

"  Auxiliary  in  Providence,  in  part,         .         .  43.00 

"            "        "  Easton,  through  Rev;  R.  D.  Burr,  34.43 

"  Sale  of  books  in  Iowa 8.O0 

2|.  Quarterly  Journal, l.OO 

22.  Auxiliary  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,        .         .         •  46.00 

24.  From  J.  L.  Bliss,  Esq.,       .                .         .  5.00 

25.  Quarterly  Journals, 2.00  ' 

27.  Sale  of  books, 1.00  I 

28.  Quarterly  Journal,         .        .         .         .         .  1.00  | 
"  Sale  ofbooks  at  office,        ....  25.88  | 

2.  From  Rev.  Mr.  Mountford,     ....  5.00  I 

3.  "    Cambridgeport,  in  addition,  1.00 1 
*<  Sale  of  books  at  office, 41  I 
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Oct.  6.   Qoarterly  Joarnals, $4.00 

"     8.   Quarterly  Jouroal,           .        .        .        •  1.00 

"     "    From  friends  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  Book  FuDcl,  145.00 

"     **    Auxiliary  in  West  Cambridge,  in  addition,     .  13.00 

*<     9.    Qoarterly  Journals, 3.00 

"     "     Sale  of  books  at  office,           .        .         .        .  11.60 

"     "     Received  for  desk,    .        ...        .  15.00 

"     11.  Auxiliary,  Newport,  R.  !.,  in  addition,          .  3.00 

**     "    Quarteily  Journal, 1.00 

"     "    Sale  of  books, .60 

*'     13.  Quarterly  Journals, 8.00 

"     16.  Sale  of  books,       .        .        .        .        .        .  69.04 

«•     17.  Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

**     "    From  Bangor  for  Book  Fund,                 .  140.00 

"     "     Sale  of  books   ......  1.75 

"     "        "        "              9.34 

"     18.  Quarterly  Journals,    .        ...        .         .  9.00 

'*     SO.  Mrs.  I.  Scripture,  2d  payment  towards  Life- 

Me."nl:>ersl  ip, 6.00 

*<  .  **     Mr.  John  Nesmitb,  2d  payment  towards  Life- 
Membership,         6.00 

**     **     Mr.  Joel  Adams,  2d  payment  towards  Life- 

Membetship, 6.00 

"     "     Subscribers  to  Journal  in  Lowell,       .        .  84.00 

"     "     Sale  ofbooks  in  Lowell,       .        .        .        .  4.76 

<*     22.  Auxiliary,  West  Dedham,         .        .        .  9.93 

"     "            "         Dover,  Mass.,       ....  15.00 

"     "            "         MedEeld,           .'      .        .        .  24.70 

**     23.         "         Lancaster,    .         .     "    .         .        .  60.00 

*»     "     Quarterly  Journals, 2.00 

**     26.  Books  and  Quarterly  Journal  in  Fitcbburg,    .  61.00 

"     27.  Sale  of  books, 8.00 

««"««"               11.35 

"     "        "         "                   .....  7.00 

"     29.  Books  at  office,    ......  67.41 

Not.  1.  Quarterly  Journals, 6.00 
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From  Miss  L.  E.  Penhallow, 

Dr.  Geo.  Choate,  Salem,  for  Book  Food, 

Friends  in  Salem,  ^*  ** 

Quarterly  Journal  io  Salem, 

Books  sold  in  Salem,     . 

Auxiliary,  Charlestown,  N.  H., 

Sale  of  books, 

Auxiliary,  West  Roxbury, 

Sale  of  books, 

H.  W.  Miller,  Worcester,  ... 

Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,  Worcester. 
Sale  of  books  in  Worcester, 
Auxiliary,  Groton,     .... 
Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal,  Lynn, 


Sale  of  books, 

Books  and  Quarterly  Journal, 

Sale  of  books, 

Book  Fund,  Milton,   . 

Sale  of  books,      .      *. 

Quarterly  Journal,     . 

Auxiliary  in  Geneva,  111., 

Quarterly  Journal, 

Sale  of  books, 


Friends  in  Cobasset,  for  Book  Fund, 
Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal  in  Cohasset, 
Sale  of  books,  Cohasset,     •        . 


Book  Fund,  Deerfield, 

For  Tanner  Mission,  from  Deerfield, 


$3.50 

5.00 

12.00 

79.00 

12.77 

lO.OO 

17.12 

34.15 

4.95 

lO.OO 

25.00 

5.65 

60.00 

8.00 

1.00 

51.89 

15.30 

20.00 

42.75 

7.12 

15.00 

40.00 

3.00 

13.16 

4.95 

2.00 

17.00 

5.50 

8.50 

111.00 

1.00 
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Tbb  Tieaanrer  of  the  Ameriean  Unitarian  Aasoeiation  acknowl- 
edges the  receipt,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  £.  B.  Whitman,  of  the 
following  sums,  contribnted  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Law- 
rence, K.  T. 

Boston,  First  Charcb,  Appropriation  from  Charity  Fund 

and  InJiv  dual  Sabs(riptions,    .         .        .     $235.00 
<*      Second  Church,  Individual  Subscriptions,    .  120.00 

"      Federal  St.  Church,  appropriated  from  C.  Fund 

and  Individual  Subscriptions,      .        .         .       195.00 

*^      South  Congregational  Church,  Contribution,  154.00 

*'      West  Church,  Individual  Subscriptions,        .  134.00 

**      Thirteenth  Congregational  Church,  Subscriptions,    45.00 

"      Brattle  Street  "  "  135.00 

"      New  North  "        Contributions,   38.00 

'*      King's  Chapel,  Individual  Subscriptions,     .         .    60.00 

Concord,  Mass.,  Rev.  B.  Frost's  Society,  .       122.00 

Providence,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall's  "  209.00 

Dorchester,  First  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Hall's,  .  171.00 

Taunton,  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham's  Society,    .        .        .  125.00 

Waltham,  Rev.  T.  Hill's  '"      ....        63.00 

Cambridge,  Rev.  Dr.  Newell's     "...  76.86 

Chicopee,  Rev.  Mr.  Pettes's         <<     .        .        .        .        75.00 

W.  Cambridge,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith's ''  .        .        .  61.21 

Cambridgeport,  Rev.  Mr.  Ware's  "     .        .        .        .       165.00 

Plymouth,  Rev.  Mr.  Ball's  "...  45.00 

Kingston,  Individuals, 70.00 

Roxbury,  First  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam's,  Appropriation 

from  Church  Fund,      ....  60.00 

Salem,  North  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Low's,  Contributions  and 

Individual  Subscriptions,  .         .        .       170.00 

**      Rev.  Dr.  Briggs's  Society,  Contrib.  and  Subscrip.,  111.00 

'*       Individuals, 40.00 

Portsmouth,  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody's  Society,     .         .         .        92.63 

$  1,628.00 
Also  the  following  articles  have  been  given :  — 
28* 
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Comnronioii  Serriea,  by  Bigehiw,  Brathen,  Ac  Ktmaid. 

Palpit  Bible,  by  Society  in  Chicopee. 

Hymn-books  for  Polpit  and  Pewa,  Rot.  J.F.  W.  Wue*6  So- 
ciety, Cambridgeport. 

Fifty  Bibles  for  Sunday  School,  by  American  Bible  Society. 

Sunday-School  Hymn-Books,  by  John  Bartlett,  Cambridge. 

Donation  of  Books,  for  Parish  Library,  by  Little  and  Browo. 
"  "  "  "  by  A.  U.  Association. 

Sunday-School  Library,  by  T.  Gaffield,  and   Sabbatb-School 
Children. 

Complete  Set  of  Plans  for  Church,  by  N.  J.  Bradley,  Boston. 

Record  Books,  for  Church  and  Parish,  S.  G.  Simpkins,  Boston. 
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Voi^  in.  BOSTON,  APRIL  1,  1856.  No.  3. 

CEERIST'S  HUMANITY  AND  DIVINITY  THE 
SAME  THING. 

BY  C.  A.  BARTOL. 

"TheSoaofGod the  Son  of  Man.''  — John  r.  86 -ST. 

So  Jesus  describes  himself  by  these  two  opposite  titles 
in  the  same  breath.  What  would  he  have  us  understand  ? 
that  he  was  human,  or  divine  ?  Some  insist  on  his  humani^ 
ty,  others  on  his  divinity ;  others  still,  that,  though  hb  hu- 
manity and  divinity  must  be  regarded  as  contradictory  ele.- 
ments,  yet  they  were  somehow  balanced  and  wrapped  up 
together,  and  he  bad  indeed  two  natures  in  one  form  and 
person. 

But  if  we  are  to  take  his  own  teaching  about  himself,  he 
certainly  was  not  merely  human,  was  not  merely  divine, 
and  was  not,  in  any  suspicion  he  ever  himself  expresses, 
a  twofold,  inconsistent  creature,  half  from  above,  half  from 
below,  but  one  simple  being.  Hehas  no  double  conscious- 
ness.   An  imperfect,  sinful  man  may  seem  to  himself  to 
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have  two  natures  struggling  together ;  but  no  internal  war 
was  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus.     How,  then,  shall  we  interpret 
his  declaration  that  he  was  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man, 
human  and  divine  ?      I  answer,   by  discerning  that,    in 
speaking  of  his  humanity  alfter  speaking  of  his  divinity,  he 
meant  not  a  different,  but  the  same  thing.     ^^Is  Christ 
divided?"  cries  the  great  Apostle.      No,  I  answer:   he 
does  not  exist  in  parts  and  segments,  but  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  before  time  and  after  it,  and  through  eternity,  a 
glorious  unity  for  the  embrace  of  our  souls.    Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  Man,  his  humanity  and  divinity  are  one.     But, 
you  may  say,  what  expressions  could  be  more  diverse  and 
contradictory  ?     Let  us  see,  my  friends,  if  they  are  contra- 
dictory, or  even  so  utterly  diverse.    To  be  the  Son  of 
Man  cannot,  you  say,  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  the  Son  • 
of  God.     But  have  you  ever  thought  what  it  is  to  be  the 
5bn  of  Man  ?    It*  is  Christ's  title,  peculiar  to  him,  not  the 
title  of  any  other  ;  you  cannot  apply  it  to  any  beside.     All 
beside,  that  ever  breathed,  are  children  of  men  ;  he  alone 
is  the  San  of  Man.    That  is  to  say,  he  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  great  descendant,  chief  specimen,  noblest  oflT- 
spring  of  our  race.     We  speak  of  one  child  as  the  flower 
of  a  family.     He  is  the  flower  of  the  human  family,  of  all 
its  diverse  species,  of  all  its  successive  generations,  of  all 
its  myriad  and  ever^multiplied  individuals,  in  every  nation 
and  kindred  and  tongue  and  tribe,  the  finest  illustration  and 
grandest  result  to  which  humanity  has  proved  itself  equal. 
The  natural  philosopher,  you  know,  delights  to  descant  on 
the  curiously  broad  varieties  of  the  one  great  order  and 
nature  of  mankind;  accurately  distinguishing'  and  showing 
us,  in  living  specimens- or  the  painted  copies  of  art,  their 
diversities  of  intellectual  and  physical  capacity  and  struc- 
ture.    But  out  of  all  qualities  of  organization,  all  shades  of 
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color,  all  influeaces  of  climate,  all  agescies  of  education  anil 
circumstance  on  the  whole  round  earth,  the  Almighty  leads 
forth,  through  the  portals  of  a  Jewish  ancestry  and  birth,  this 
one  person,  this  head  of  his  human  family,  this  spiritual 
chief ;  Lord  of  nature,  and  of  all  his  fellows  that  wear  a 
mortal  covering  like  himself;  ^^  great  David's  greater  Son,'* 
the  Son  of  Man ;  —  Son  of  Man,  because  whatever  grand* 
eur  of  thought,  of  temper,  of  virtue,  of  affection,  of.devo- 
tion,  the  human  soul  can  be  conceived  capable  of,  supremely 
clothes  and  amazingly  shines  out  of  him.  The  theory  of 
earthly  kingship,  that  is,  of  one  person  to  preside  over  the 
rest,  and  be  sovereign  of  an  entire  country,  is  that  this  one 
should  be  of  the  purest  line,  and  finest  strain  of  birth  and 
origin,  the  real  superior  of  all  the  millions  he  commands, 
' —  though  royal  blood  is  oflen  royal  blood  only  in  name,  in 
historic  genealogy,  and  the  chronicles  of  musty  records,  not 
in  deed  and  in  truth. 

But  here  is  a  man,  who,  as  he  told  Pilate,  the  Roman 
governor,  is  king  indeed,  not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of  the 
Gentiles ;  truly  King  of  Men ;  the  Teacher,  Master,  Sav- 
iour of  the  world.  And  he  is  so  because  his  spirit,  whfle 
sympathetic  with,  and  intelligible  to,  other  spirits,  having 
with  them  a  common  mould  and  derivation,  reaches  in 
breadth  and  towers  in  height  beyond  them  all.  His  quali- 
ties are  human,  but  exalted  to  an  unprecedented  pitch. 
His  love  is  not  an  alien  thing,  quite  other  than  your  love 
and  mine,  though  it  be  wider,  holier,  more  steadily  burning 
and  blazing  alof^.  His  purity  is  no  unnatural,  inhuman 
purity,  but  akin  both  to  a  child's  innocence  and  a  chas- 
tened man's  or  woman's  sanctity.  Were  it  not,  we  could 
not  understand  or  admire  or  imitate  it.  His  gentleness, 
patience,  humility,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  faithfulness, 
were  not  monstrous  and  magical,  but  human  traits,  features 
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of  humanity,  though  large  and  lustrous  as  earth  before  him 
never  saw,  yet  such  precisely  as  we  are  called  to  aspire 
after  and  show  forth. 

And  now  I  ask,  What  \rere  these,  his  hunum  qualities, 
but  his  divine  ones  also?  Will  you  divide  and  distinguish 
between  them  ?  Run  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  show 
me  where  it  runs !  Put  your  logical  finger  on  anytlung  in 
him  human  that  is  not  God-like  too  I 

**  His  love  aad  meekness  so  divine, 
I  would  transcribe  and  make  them  mine.*' 

You  say,  my  Unitarian  or  humanitarian  friend,  that  he 
was  a  mere  man.    Will  you  please  to  tell  me  what  it  is  to 
be   a  mere  man^  a  perfect,  unadulterated,  undegenerate 
whole  man,  in  all  that  manhood  can  reach,  imagine,  or  be 
unfolded  into  ?     I  refer  not  to  the  farm,  the  outside^  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  earthly  and  perishable  garment  of  a 
man  ;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man^s  essence,  —  is 
not  the  man  himself     I  x^fer  to  the  mysterious  soul,  warm 
with  love,  luminous  with  wisdom,  expanded  in  power  to  the 
uttermost,  immaculate  and  complete.    Ay,  what  is  it  to 
be  such  a  man?    There  is  but  one  such  in  all  history, — 
Jesus  Christ.     Will  any  of  you  say  his  soul  was  different 
from  other  souls,  in  that  it  pre-existed,  and  was  miracu- 
lously bom,  supernaturally  introduced  upon  earth  ?     I  an- 
swer, that  no  pre-existence  or  miraculous  birth  constituted, 
however  it  might  indicate,  the  character  of  the  souL;  but 
all  souls,  above  or  below,  living  before  the  morning-stars 
sang  together,  or  inspired  yesterday,  are  of  one  family ; 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  adopts,  or  is  clad  in,  a  human uia- 
ture  to  publish  this  sublime,  encouraging  truth.    While  all 
men  fall  below  the  standard,  here  is  one  who  attains  to  the 
idea  of  a  man,  and  teaches  that  the  name  of  man  should 
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be  no  longer  a  name  for  fdly  or  bid,  but  for  poritjr,  ui 
truth,  and  love.     Thus  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Man. 

And  now  I  ask  you,  What  was  it  for  Jesus  thus  to  he  dM 
Son  of  Man  but  to  be  also  the  Son  of  God,  trulj,  prop- 
erly, perfectly  divine,  a  divinity  on  earth,  a  mamfeslatioii 
of  God  in  the  flesh,  all  of  deity  that  flesh  can  hold,  or  a 
human  form  and  person  contain  ?  Marvel  ye  at  this  ?  But 
are  not  all  men  the  offspring  of  God  ?  Are  they  not  in 
His  Book  called  to  be  sons  of  God,  as  he  was  the  Son  of 
God  ?  human  creatures  indeed,  but  called  to  be  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature  ?  Alas  for  us !  alas  for  the  follies  and 
sins  that  are  in  us !  that  the  word  human  should  have  so 
often,  in  our  use  of  it,  a  low,  unclean,  earfliy  savor  and 
sound,  when  humanity  itself,  in  its  nature  and  plan,  is 
truly  nothing  else  but  the  very  breath  of  God,  to  make  a 
being  that  should  hold  with  him  everlasdng  communion ! 
Yea,  I  am  bold  to  say,  what  is  most  human  b  also  moat 
divine.  Reason,  conscience,  love,  swaying  this  frame  of 
ours,  do  not  they  make  our  humanity  ?  And  if  a  man  de- 
scends from  them  to  the  dominion  of  his  appetites  and  sen- 
sual passions,  does  he  not  sink  out  of  his  manhood  into  the 
lower  creation,  into  the  rank  of  matter  and  the  scale  of  the 
brutes?  But  if  truth  and  love  and  duty  are  his  law,  he 
is  not  merely  the  offspring  of  Mary,  born  of  any  woman 
or  begotten  of  any  man,  but  the  child  of  God.  And  O 
then  there  is  nothing  on  earth  beside  we  can  see  or  think 
of  so  near  to  Grod  as  he  is !  Beast  or  bird,  tree  or  flower, 
sun  or  star,  in  which  God  abides,  is  not  so  near  to  God ; 
and  there  is  no  heaven  in  those  blue,  sparkling  depths  like 
the  heaven  of  the  Father's  dwelling  in  that  filial  human 
soul.  Jesus  Christ,  —  whence  or  how  I  know  not,  first  at 
what  time  I  know  not  (for  the  Eternal  God  has  for  his  Spirit 
Qo  date  in  our  memory  or  calendar,  nor  can  be  put  into  an 
29* 
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•liiiaiiac),*-80iiie  time,  mme  how,  Jesus  Christ  had  this 
perfect  abode  of  God  in  him,  the  spirit  without  measure, 
and  so  was  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  perfeet  humanity 
and  diyinity.  Sad  it  is  that  so  seldom  men  should  have 
had  anj  clear  glimpse  of  thb!  But  thanks  to  thee,  John 
Milton,  greatest  of  religious  poets,  for  the  hint  thou  wast 
inspired  to  give  of  this  harmony  of  man  with  God,  when 
thou  spakest  of  ^'  the  human  face  divine  I "  There  is 
such  a  thing,  and  Christ  had  it 

But  again,  my  friends,  I  must  say,  if  our  thought,  travel- 
ling thus  on  the  road  of  humanity,  runs  directly  into  divin- 
ity, *-  so,  travelling  by  the  road  of  Christ^s  divinity,  it  leads 
us  back  equally  into  his  humanity.  It  b  the  same  thing. 
He  is  man^s  (qfproaeh  to  God,  —  God^s  approach  to  man. 
He  is  the  way  between  both,  and  unites  both  in  one.  Do 
you,  my  Trinitarian  friend,  assert  his  divinity  ?  I  will  as- 
sert his  divinity  with  you.  But  I  ask  you  wherein  did  his 
divinity  consist  ?  Was  it  not  in  this,  that  he  embodied  and 
represented  the  beautiful  and  blessed  and  perfect  attributes 
of  God,  —  God's  holiness,  goodness,  justice,  truth,  and 
love  ?  And  what  are  these  highest  attributes  but  such  as 
God  would  have  his  whole  intelligent  creation  emulate  and 
copy?  He  would  have  them,  certainly  he  would  have 
them,  to  be  human  qualities  too !  Therefore  it  is  the  first 
great  record  of  the  creation,  he  made  man  in  his  bwn 
image,  and  in  the  last  Revelation  he  calls  us  to  be  '^  fol- 
lowers of  God  as  dear  children."  And,  therefore,  Christ's 
humanity  and  divinity  were  not  opposed,  but  identical. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that,  in  this  doctrine  of 
Christ's  nature,  I  am  obliterating  with  my  so  broad  general- 
ization all  distinctions,  and  making  a  confusion  of  God  and 
man  together.  Observe,  however,  this  doctrine  that  hu- 
man qualities  may  be  also  divine  is  not  the  pantheism  that 
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^vroald  confound  the  person  of  all  men  orany  man  with 
Grod^s  personality,  or  even  Christ's  peisonality  with  his 
Fatber^s  ;  but  it  asserts  the  kindred  of  the  children,  as  well 
as  of  the  deariy  beloved,  only  begotten  Son,  in  his  marrel- 
lous  celestial  primogeniture,  with  the  Infinite  Parent ;  and 
it  affirms  that,  howsoever  distinct  man  is  from  God,  there 
is  a  part  of  his  nature  where  he  actually  meets  him,  a  part, 
(I  shudder  with  reverence,  I  tremble  with  joy,  to  utter  the 
unquestionable  truth  I  )  —  a  part  which  is  neither  Grod  nor 
man  alone,  but  both,  a  common  spirit  of  life  and  eternity  ; 
for  between  Grod  and  man  no  boundary  line  of  separation 
can  be  drawn,  —  no  spiritual  surveyor  can  drop  his  meta- 
physical chain  where  the  human  nature  ends  and  the 
divine  begins :  all  that  we  mean  when  we  say,  as  we  some- 
times do,  with  exaltation  and  eulogy,  of  some  noble  fellow* 
creature.  He  was  a  man  I  takes  hold  of  the  divine  beauty 
and  excellence,  is  so  cemented  to  it  that  the  most  cunning 
eye  can  perceive  no  partition  line.    I  have  seen  two  op- 
posite seas  at  high  tide  so  flow  over  the  ridge  that  united 
their  meeting,  sloping  beaches,  smoothly  bevelled  by  the 
everlasting  beat  of  the  waves,  that,  in  their  commingling 
waters,  they  became  beautifully  one.    So,  in  every  high 
hour  of  inspiration  and  faithful  virtue,  is  hot  man  one  with 
God  ?    Verily,  if  Christ's  own  loAiest  words  be  true,  he  is  ! 
Not  a  grace  or  charm  mortal  ever  displayed  but  was  de- 
rived, borrowed  from  the  sky.     I  have  been  fain  to  think, 
and  on  the  point  to  tell  a  friend  sometimes,  that  his  or  her 
countenance,  when  beaming,  as  I  have  seen  it,  with  disin- 
terestedness, sincerity,  love,  or  pity,  was  luminous  to  me 
from  no  earthly  light,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  say  the  splendor  of  humanity  with  which  I  am 
irradiated  by  Jesus  Christ  was  his  divinity. 
Indeed,  can  there  be  any  gainsaying  of  this  ?     Is  not 
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what  we  call  the  spirit  of  humanity,  of  compassioii,  tender- 
ness,  friendship  for  the  sufiering  and  needy,  for  the  lost 
and  sinful,  the  very  spirit  of  divinity  ?  Wijl  the  common 
heart  or  common  sense  of  mankind  allow  it  to  be  anjrthing 
else  ?  or  in  the  very  terms  of  human  thought  can  it  be 
otherwise  conceived  ?  Was  it  not  Christ's  spirit,  his  and 
Grod's  holy  spirit  ?  Or  are  there  ttoo  holy  spirits  ?  No  ; 
one,  one  for  ever  in  God  and  man,  on  earth  and  in  heaven  ! 
'^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me ! "  **  I  have 
called  you  not  servants,  but  friends."  "  O  Father,  that 
they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  ! "  What  human  virtue 
ever  brightened  up  the  gloom  of  this  world,  and  made 
cross  or  scaffold  or  dungeon-cell  splendid  to  all  ages,  that 
was  not  divine  moreover  ? 

Therefore,  again  I  say,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  despise. or 
disparage,  but  in  his  person  adopted  and  honored  humanity, 
and  proved  it  in  its  essence  and  intention  to  be  divine. 
Think  not,  however,  that,  in  joyfully  declaring  himself  the 
Son  of  Man^  he  knew  not  all  the  weakness  and  unworthi- 
ness  of  men  !  Think  not  that,  in  reaffirming  his  position, 
and  repeating  his  doctrine,  I^m  blind  to  the  mournful  cir- 
cumstances and  ghastly  facts  which,  in  the  degeneracy  of 
its  line  or  the  abuse  of  its  freedom,  have  attended  the 
course  of  this  human  nature  upon  earth.  I  know  the  ons 
that  have  scarred  it ;  I  see  the  pollutions  with  which  it  is 
stained ;  I  note  the  multitudes,  you  and  me  among  them,  that 
wander  from  the  heavenly  fold.  But  I  hear  a  voice  from 
your  bosom  and  mine  declaring  this  is  not  our  true  and 
proper  humanity ;  and  I  hear  a  voice  from  one  who  was 
truly  and  properly  human  and  divine,  summoning  the  lost, 
scattered,  straying  sheep,  not  to  disown  their  nature,  but  to 
return  from  their  error.    Again  resounds  from  his  lips  the 
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most  ancient  wisdom, ''  Unto  you,  O  men !  I  call,  and  my 
voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men  I ''  Be  just  to  your  manhood, 
and  you  will  be  just  to  its  Maker  1  Be  filial,  as  God  is 
fatherly,  and  the  Father's  bosom  is  your  rest,  and  his  man- 
sion your  home !  Divine  and  human  are  in  you,  as  in 
your  Redeemer,  reconciled  and  the  same!  My  friends, 
however  we  may  speculate,  this  one  great  and  undeniable 
fact  remains,  namely,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  own  nature 
and  speech  and  chosen  name,  respected  man,  the  being  he 
came  to  save.  Beware  then,  I  say,  of  him,  whosoever  he 
may  be,  who  really  scorns  and  reviles  human  nature !  He 
is  not  in  his  tone  high  and  celestial  like  Jesus,  but  low  and 
earthly  rather,  a  refined  and  cultivated  worldling  at  the 
best.  He  that  implies  in  his  talk,  as,  alas !  too  many  do, 
that  men  are  all  venal,  and  women  all  corruptible,  be  he 
theologian  or  man  of  the  world,  shall  have  no  compliments 
from  me  to  the  sagacity  of  his  understanding,  any  more 
than  to  the  elevation  of  his  principle.  He  has  not  seen 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  breast,  or  divined  the  myster- 
ies of  the  heart  of  all  gentleness  and  love ;  but  scofis  at 
what,  of  all  we  know,  is  most  sacred.  He  sees  the  ofi*- 
spring  of  God  misled,  prodigal,  in  sad  habiliments,  or 
wasteful  ways ;  but  does  not,  like  the  holy,  blessed  Father, 
detect  in  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  the  lines  of  his  face 
the  marks  of  the  true  heir  to  a  throne  higher  than  Cssar's, 
or  make  ready  gladly  to  welcome  him  as  he  arises  and 
returns.  Neither  sceptic  nor  satirist,  but  only  lover  and 
believer,  can  discern  the  divine  in  the  human,  the  human 
in  the  divine.  ^'  Men  are  not  worth  saving,''  said  once  a 
man  to  me,  aAer  listening  to  my  discourse.  Ah,  did  he  see 
what  men  are  7 

Last  year,  to  clear  up  in  the  creed  the  original  spotless- 
ness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  papal  organ  of  the  Romish  Church 
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published  an  edict  affirming  the  immaculate  conception  of 
his  mother,  the  Virgin  Mary.  Did  that  blessed,  sainted 
woman,  think  you,  in  heaven  need  the  earthly  indorsement 
and  official  recommendation  of  her  purity  and  exemption 
from  Adam^s  sin  ?  Nay,  was  not  the  undertaking  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  to  such  an  end  an  insult,  and  no  civil- 
ity, to  her  glorified  spirit  ?  and  an  insult,  moreover,  I  add, 
to  the  very  quality  and  genius  of  all  toomanhood  7  an  in- 
sult in  its  implication  that  every  sister  of  Mary  that  has 
borne  her  child  in  pain  and  love,  as  Mary  did,  has  con- 
ceived that  child  only  in  a  fatal  corruption  and  sin  ?  Nay, 
thou  arrogant  power,  that  didst  invent  surplice  and  mitre 
and  groundless  claim  to  Peter's  keys,  I  yield  not  the  moth- 
ers, all  the  mothers,  of  mankind  to  the  solemn  slander  of 
thy  slavish  rebuke !  I  pronounce  the  decree,  a  libel  upon 
millions,  pure  and  tender-hearted,  of  my  race !  I  consent, 
mournfully  but  willingly,  to  the  upbraiding  sentence  in  all 
the  cases  where  impurity,  of  degree  more  or  less  heinous, 
can  be  made  out.  But  I  tell  you,  Pope  and  cardinals,  and  all 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  in  your  larger  or  smaller  sphere 
and  diocese,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  there  are, 
in  every  honest  man's  observation,  who,  with  pure  devo- 
tion of  divine  and  human  love,  have  stood  in  the  dear  rela- 
tions, and  stretched  out  the  lengthening  lines  of  life,  and 
otherwise  would  not,  would  never  have  been  instrumental 
to  multiply  those  relations  or  extend  those  lines  at  all ! 
No,  rather  than  separate  Mary  so  from  her  sisters,  let  some 
rays  from  the  halo  of  glory  round  her  head  fall  abroad  to 
touch  countless  meek  and  loving  brows  bending  over  hu- 
man offspring.  Ay,  let  them  stream  back  upon  those 
brows,  for  verily  from  those  brows  they  originally  came ! 
Let  what  was  divine  in  her  show  itself  also  human ;  — -for 
in  the  human  is  always  something  divine  !  is  always  and 
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wUl  he.  idways  in  that  other  world  of  wonder  to  which  yen- 
erated'  parent  and  nnhleaiished  babes,  by  what  we  call 
death,^ continually  go.  The  Son  of  God^  Son  of  Man,  is, 
as  he  declares  in  the  context,  the  announcer  of  resur- 
rection and  judgment  to  come.  He  has  power  to  make  the 
human  divine.  Men  may  fall,  but  man,  human  nature,  can- 
not be  lost,  unless  we  lose  it  out  of  us,  and  so  fall  at  once 
from  Gvod  and  our  manhood,  fVom  our  place  on  earth  and 
OUT  seat  in  faeayen.  Yea,  men  may  fall,  and  multitudes  of 
men,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Franks  and  Britons,  tribes  and 
populations  on  earth,  may  go  down,  and  races  disappear,  — 
but  not  man,  the  wonderful  offspring  of  God,  who  will  go 
on  to  his  perfection,  and  finally  vindicate  it,  we  trust,  in 
every  individual  breast.  Not  the  smallest  piece  of  human' 
ity  would  Jesus  drop.  Mother  of  what  thou  callest  dead, 
as  it  lies  with  sealed  eyes  in  the  coffin  beneath  the  pall,  or 
is  covered  up  in  the  grave,  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  behold  its 
spirit  alive  1  Such  as  thine  were  those  he  blessed  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan,  in  Judea :  he  can  bless  yet  across  the 
river  and  Jordan  of  death  1  For  why  is  the  canvas  of  the 
old,  inspired  painters  full  of  childish  shapes  of  heavenly 
chenibs,  hovering  round  every  scene  of  beauty  or  sublim- 
ity they  would  represent,  but  to  signify  that  the  spirits  of 
little  children,  clothed  again  in  celestial  bodies,  make  large 
part  of  the  population  there  ?  Child  of  thy  mother,  whose 
heart  never  left  thee  on  earth,  though  now  it  has  ceased  in 
the  flesh  to  beat, —  thy  human  mother  she  was !  —  in  the 
name  of  Him  that  was  human  and  divine,  see  her  with 
a  divine  glory  in  the  land  of  promise !  May  it  be  your 
Canaan  and  mine,  as  the  form  of  our  human  existence 
melts  into  that  divine  glory ! 

I  have  thus  maintained  that  Christ's  divinity  was  his  hu- 
manity, believing,  in  fact,  they  did  not  essentially  differ, 
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and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  they  were  not 
in  his  own  mind  regarded  as  the  same  thing.  But  I  am 
well  aware  difficulties  may  be  felt  and  objections  arise  in 
the  way  of  a  doctrine  ,so  unusual,  and  sounding  so  like  a 
paradox.  It  may  be  said,  admitting  that  the  divine  and 
human  in  Jesus  do  at  certain  pmnts  seem  to  melt  and  run 
into  each  other,  it  must  be  confessed  some  of  his  divine 
qualities  were  not  human,  and  some  of  his  human  qualities 
were  not  divine.  His  miraculous  power,  his  unmeasured 
wisdom,  his  authoritative  teaching,  his  office  to  administer 
judgment,  his  prerogative  to  forgive  sins  and  to  bestow 
eternal  life,  —  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  humanity  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  his  sense  of  dependence,  his  expressed 
feeling  of  inferiority  to  the  Father,  his  prayers,  his  moral 
struggles,  his  wish^  that  the  cup  should  pass  away,  his 
submission  of  his  will  to  God's,  his  bitter  sufferings  and 
agonizing  death,  —  what  trait  had  these  of  divinity  ?  I  an- 
swer, first,  that,  to  prove  the  humanity  of  a  thing,  we  need 
not  prove  it  to  belong  actually,  in  their  practice,  to  all  men ; 
nor,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  a  thing,  need  we  prove  it  to  be 
the  infinite,  undisturbed,  and  unqualified  consciousness  of 
Almighty  God.  Many  men  do  inhuman  things,  and  we  say 
they  are  inhuman  in  their  spirit  and  character ;  and  many 
other  men  breathe  a  temper  and  display  a  demeanor  which 
we  know  not  by  what  word  to  describe  but  divine. 

But,  to  proceed  more  closely  in  the  argument  as  to  the 
divine  things  in  Jesus  that  were  not  human,  did  he  not  tell 
his  disciples  that  they,  men  as  they  unquestionably  were, 
should  do  greater  works  than  they  had  marvelled  at  in  his 
own  hands, — works  of  might  and  mercy,  in  attestation  Qf  bis 
religion  ?  And  do  the  works  they  or  he  indeed  performed 
violate  the  inward  feeling  in  any  soul  of  its  own  capacity 
for  action,  should  that  capacity  be  unfolded  in  the  pleasure 
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of  Grod  ?    As  to  the  authority,  whoever  perceives  one  prin- 
ciple of  truth  or  duty  in  the  eternal  light  in  which  Christ  be- 
lield,  and  would  have  all  behold  it,  does  he  not  feel  embold- 
ened to  proclaim  it  with  a  divine  authority  which  was  the 
Masler^s  own  ?   As  respects,  too,  the  miracles,  evidences  as 
they  were  of  the  presence  and  appointing  will  of  the  Sn- 
preme,  yet  does  that  man  yet  know  himself  who  feels 
that  these  exhibitions  of  power  are  the  highest  things  in  the 
universe  ?     No  ;  that  man  is  a  stranger  to  his  own  heart 
who  has  not  become  acquainted  with  a  spirit  there  that 
bows  not  down  before  any  mere  material  prodigies,  as 
such,  but  only  before  the  infinite  being  of  God,  —  a  spirit 
of  truth,  of  purity,  of  loving,  living,  and  dying  for  others, 
which  is  as  much  above  any  mere  marvels  of  strength,  or 
any  kingly  authority  that  should  be  wilful  or  arbitrary,  as 
the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.    And  is  not  that  spirit  a 
human  spirit,  according  to  the  Greator^s  intention,  in  hu- 
manity?    Alas,  I  know  that  it  is  not  universal,  that  in 
multitudes  it  is  dormant,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  men 
scarcely  developed ;  and  that  hard  and  caustic  critics  of 
mankind  may  smile  with  scorn  at  hearing  it  claimed  as  a 
property  of  the  race  I     But  is  it  not  the  design,  the  original 
plan  of  humanity  ?  the  archetype  of  a  nwn  too,  and  not  of 
angels  or  deities  only  ?     Are  not  the  mean,  selfish,  sen- 
sual, cruel  ways  of  men  so  many  wide  departures  from  that 
plan,  falsifying  the  Creator's  idea  in  forming  and  in  in- 
spiring his  children  ?     If  you  will  assert  that  these  depart- 
ures are  so  many  and  so  gross  as  to  constitute,  as  you  read 
the  record,  a  fall  of  man,  I  must  still  say  it  is  a  fall  of  man 
out  of  his  manhood,  not  into  it,  —  a  losing  of  his  nature, 
and  not  a*  finding  it, —  not  a  humanity  developed,  but  an 
inhumanity  seized  upon  and  superinduced.     I  will  contend 
further,  that  the  ruins,  so  often  spoken  of,  which  we  ob- 
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serve  in  human  life  and  natnre,  are  not  all  ruins  of  noJung 
and  decay,  like  the  ruins  of  some  great,  ancient  city,  — 
a  Palmyra  or  a  Thebes,  —  but,  if  they  may  so  be  called, 
ruins  of  preparation  to  build  and  finish  the  vast  and  glo- 
rious structure  of  the  human  soul,  like  the  ruins  that  lie 
hugely  and  confusedly  around  in  some  place  of  building,  of 
houses  for  the  land  or  ships  for  the  sea.  For  such  ruins 
what  pains  have  been  taken,  and  faithful  labor  already 
done  !  The  trees  of  the  forest  have  been  felled,  the  clay  of 
the  ground  has  been  broken  and  burned,  the  metals  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  fused  and  recast;  a 
hundred  axes  and  hammers,  and'every  sort  of  tool  to  cut  or 
strike,  rend  the  air  with  their  blows ;  and  if  you  visit  the 
spot,  only  a  deafening  din  can  be  heard,  and  perpetual 
driving  seen,  as  you  stumble  among  rude  blocks  and  rag- 
ged masses  of  half-hewn  timber,  that  look  as  little  as 
possible  like  order  or  beauty,  and  promise  anything  rather 
than  the  fine  and  perfect  edifice,  that  shall  rest  on  a  rock, 
resisting  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven,  or  the  ship,  that 
shall  career,  as  a  thing  of  life,  proudly,  to  all  success  and 
riches  over  the  angry  and  turbulent  deep.  So,  let  me  say, 
what  is  called  the  ruined  state  of  human  nature,  whatever 
the  extent  of  degeneracy  may  have  been,  is.  not  mere  deg- 
radation, but,  in  part  at  least,  provision  of  means  and 
materials  to  build. 

The  material  world  has,  no  more  than  the  spiritual,  been 
cut  and  scourged  and  broken  for  this  end.  How  the  flour- 
ishing hopes  of  men,  in  which  first  for  a  time  they  have 
joyed  and  gloried,  are  blasted  and  levelled  to  the  ground ! 
How  their  fondest  desires  are  uprooted  and  scattered 
abroad  !  How  the  very  foundations  they  rested  on,  as 
though  they  were  the  solid  globe,  are  ploughed  up  and  rent 
asunder !     How  all  the  sharpest  instruments  of  pain  and 
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destruction,  which  it  would  seem  infinite  knowledge  itself 
coald  devise,  or  the  hand  of  Providence  resistlessly  wield, 
have  been  set  to  work  upon  the  living  substance  of  our  hu- 
man nature,  to  harrow  and  sift,  to  melt  or  hew,  to  mar  and 
transform,  till  the  fair  frame  of  man's  original  existence 
seems  to  become  a  mass  of  ruins  and  a  scene  of  desolation 
indeed !    How  whole  kingdoms  have  a  thousand  times  been 
overthrown  and  countries  laid  waste,  tribes  dispersed  or 
proud  races  extinguished,  cities  that  thought  themselves 
eternal  mistresses  of  the  world  turned  into  wildernesses  or 
mere  names,  modes  of  thought,  models  of  law,  styles  of 
manners,  forms  of  society,  and  types  of  civilization,  long 
prevailing,  all  slowly  altered,  or  suddenly  smitten  as  with  a 
thunderbolt,  —  as  though  God  made  no  account  of,  but 
despised  them,  or  had  no  further  use  for  them,  and  was 
quite  willing  to  throw  them  away !     But  what  is  all  this 
downfall  and  ruin  for?     For  final  wreck,  absolute  loss, 
and  everlasting  decay  ?     Is  it  a  ruin  of  degradation  only  ? 
Then  might  we  think  we  were  the  creation  of  some  evil 
power,  the  prey  of  mocking  demons,  with  no  Father  but  fate, 
the  world  but  the  restless,  wretched  football  of  an  almighty, 
malignant  sport.    But  not  so !     The  ruins  are  not  of  mere 
decline  and  ultimate  misery,  but  of  provision  and  prepara' 
turn  to  build^  and  so  they  are  magnificent  ruins  indeed  1 
It  is  a  fall  with  reference  to  a  new  and  better  rising,  as  the 
giants  of  the  woods  fall  to  reappear  in  the  finest  edifica- 
tions of  the  world.     In  the  greater  world  of  spirit  God  is 
the  builder,  and,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  ye  are  God's  build- 
ing."    He  is  not  yet  ready  to  put  the  top-stone  upon  the 
building,  or  launch  his  vessel  on  the  eternal  sea.     The 
Master-workman  sees  that  there  is  more  work,  much  more, 
to  be  done,  ere  the  structure  he  designed  shall  appear  in 
the  perfect  model  first  fashioned  before  the  foundation  of 
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the  earth.  Verily,  that  structme  cannot  be  finished  in  one 
day,  or  a  thousand  years !  But,  when  it  is  done,  it  will  be 
a  human  thing,  and  it  will  be  a  divine  thing  also ;  there  will 
be  no  contradiction  in  its  being  at  once  human  and  diviae ; 
and  the  morning-stars  will  again  sing  together  over  it, — 
and  in  that  day  of  blessed  consummation,  when  man  shall 
show  his  manhood  according  to  his  Maker's  intent,  we  shall 
see,  if  we  do  not  before,  that  Christ's  humanity  and  divinity 
were  not  indeed  different,  far  less,  inconsistent  things ;  but 
that  they  were  the  same.  There  are  heavens  as  profound 
beneath,  spite  of  our  prejudice  that  the  heavens  are  all 
above ;  and  it  matters  not  to  our  Lord's  true  divinity  wheth- 
er we  regard  him  as  developed  from  man  or  let  down  (torn 
Gibd.    It  is  the  same. 

There  is  not  room  in  a  pulpit  discourse  to  show  the  con- 
sistency of  this  general  view,  with  all  the  texts  pertaining 
to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  But  I  must  at  least  refer  to 
that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
which  can  be  considered  nothing  less  than  the  most  decisive 
declaration  of  the  view  itself:  ^'  the  first  man  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  That 
is  to  say,  man  in  his  first  estate  is  taken  up  with  the  exer- 
cise of  his  material  senses  upon  the  material  world.  His 
thoughts,  his  inclinations,  his  affections,  have  an  outward 
and  comparatively  gross  direction  upon  the  things  that  per- 
ish. He  is  a  stranger  to  the  capabilities  in  him  of  be- 
holding, loving,  and  seeking  after  the  invisible  things  of 
God, — the  transcendent  charms  of  holiness  and  goodness, 
the  everlasting  honors  of  duty  and  truth.  This  ^^  first  man 
Adam  is  made  a  living  soul  indeed,"  according  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, —  but  a  soul  of  carnal  appetites,  ungovemed  lusts  and 
passions,  as  it  too  truly  proved,  and  is  so  clearly  told  in  the 
veritable  record  or  the  significant  allegory,  as  you  may 
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choose  to  consider  it,  in  Genesis.    So  that  first  Adam,  who 
has  heen  theologically  considered  the  very  perfection  of 
manhood,  was,  in  his  weak,  simple,  and  yielding,  though  at 
first  innocent,  nature,  the  farthest  possible  from  such  per- 
fection.    He  was  but  the  very  beginning  and  rudiment  of 
humanity,  like  the  little  dot  of  organization  which  the  natu- 
ral philosopher  detects  as  the  dim  though  promising  com- 
mencement of  the  animal  life  which  shall  afterwards  run 
swiftly  over  the  earth,   or  fly  bravely  towards  heaven. 
There  is  a  most  striking  and  eloquent  sermon  by  Dr.  South, 
in  which  that  great  preacher  describes  the  glory  of  our  hu- 
man nature  in  its  primeval  and  unfallen  state,  ascribing  to 
it.  whatever  fulness  and  splendor  of  spiritual  endowments 
his  imagination  could  conceive.     But  the  description,  which 
is  in  many  respects  admirable  for  the  last  Adam,  and  there- 
fore a  most  valuable  composition,  claiming  our  heartiest 
thanks  to  the  masterly  pen  that  wrote  it,  is,  neither  in  Scrip- 
ture nor  reason,  a  just  account  of  the  first  feeble,  fallible 
creature,  that  so  easily  and  instantly  went  down  under  the 
smallest  and  most  inconsiderable  of  the  temptations  to  a 
superficial  taste  and  an  inward  vanity  which  Satan  had  from 
his  ipighty  magazine  of  seductions  and  huge  quiver  of  ar- 
rowy assaults  to  propose.     No,  it  is  the  second  man,  the 
last  Adam,  born  of  the  spirit,  Son  of  God,  the  really  noble 
and  fully  regenerate  creature,  with  his  absolute  type  pre- 
sented in  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  is  he  that  holds 
forth  the  true  humanity  which  is  also  divinity ;  for  are  not 
these  the  very  wonderful  words,  ^^  The  second  man  is  the 
Lord  from  heaven  !  '*    The  glory,  unfolded  from  below  or 
let  down  from  above,  was  the  same  thing.     And  this  chron- 
ological regeneration,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  race,  as  it 
measures  the  distance  from  the  garden  of  Eden  to  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  is  parallel  with  and  expressive  of  the 
30* 
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individual  regeneration  of  tbe  moral  creature,  that  begins 
innocently  now  with  hiajsenses  and  earthly  inclinations  to 
act  over  again  the  first  Adam's  fall  and  experience,  let  us 
trust,  the  last  Adam's  restoraticm. 

But  to  go  to  the  difficulties  on  particular  poiats ;  us  to 
what  some  might  consider  Christ's  chief  prerogative  of  exe- 
cuting present  or  final  judgment  upon  men,  I  need  oolj  say, 
that  cannot  be  considered  exclusively  divine,  f(^,  in  the 
context,  it  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Jesus  on  no  other  ground 
at  all  than  this  very  one,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  So  in 
regard  to  his  other  offices,  if  he  is  at  the  same  tine  and  in 
the  same  indistinguishable  character,  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man excellence  and  the  manifestation  of  the  dtviae  attri- 
butes, he  may  well  indeed  be  mediator,  intercessor,  recon- 
ciler, priest,  and  king.  *  He  may  well  provide  an  atooeiDent) 
or  bringing  together  of  God  and  man  in  one ;  for  be  was 
that  very  atonement  and  oneness,  not  merely  in  what  he 
sufiered  or  did,  but  in  what  in  himself  he  was.  Are  ve 
not  in  our  own  bosoms  senuble  of  that  very  solicitation  from 
God,  Jesus  came  to  repeat  and  confirm,  or  awaken  out  of 
sleep  ?  We  read  that  the  Indians,  who  were  counselled  by 
the  traveller  Richardson,  smote  on  their  breasts,  while  tears 
ran  down  their  naked  bodies,  and  said,  ^^  Tbe  good  man 
here  told  them  what  I  said  was  all  good." 

But  I  must  proceed  to  say,  that  if  Christ  had  no  divine 
qualities  that  were  not  justly  human,  neither  bad  he  any 
human  qualities  that  were  not  justly  divine.  For,  in  speak- 
ing of  Christ's  divinity,  I  do  not  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
himself  absolutely  the  infinite  and  evei^lasting  One,  all  of 
God,  but  only  part  or  partaker  of  him.  His  nature  was 
common  ground  with  God's,  as  far  as  it  extended;  hut 
when  he  says,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  he  com- 
mands and  compels  us,  if  we  will  not  defiantly  reject  and 
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disobey  his  own  words,  not  to  regard  his  nature  as  co- 
extensive with  God's,  and  covering  the  whole  measureless 
ground  of  his  infinity.    There  may  be,  and  is,  a  distinction 
between  being  divine,  or  having  something  in  common  with 
the  great  Parent  of  all,  and  being  the  Parent  himself.    In 
the  New  Testament,  we  ouvBelves  are  called  to  be  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature,  to  receive  his  ^ipirit,  and  to  be  filled 
livith  his  fulness,  with  as  much  of  that  unbounded  ocean  as 
tbisi  little  inlet  of  our  capacity  will  hold.     Peculiariy  divine 
indeed  he  was,  to  whom  the  Spirit  was  given  without  meas- 
ure ;  yet  not  with  a  divinity  that  could  not  enter  into  and  be 
congenial  with  the  qu&lities  in  him  which  we  may  consider 
most  human.     His  dependence  on  God  was  no  outward, 
material  dependence,  as  of  one  body  on  another  foreign 
body,  but  the  dependence  of  the  offspring  sharing  the  in- 
most being  of  that  on  which  it  depends.     His  prayer  was 
not  the  trembling  and  fearful  petition  of  a  subject^  to  the 
despot  he  feels  to  be  far  removed,  alien  to  himself,  perhaps 
ready  to  deprive  him  of  his  substance  or  life  ;  but  an  inter- 
communion of  trust,  affection,  peace  with  God,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.     His  prayer  was  divine.     His  expression 
of  inferiority  was  not,  "  My  Father  is  distant,  inaccessibly 
above  and  out  of  my  reach  '' ;  but  *'  My  Father  is  greater 
than  I,"  has  more  of  that  of  which  *!  myself  am  also  pos- 


As  to  the  moral  struggles  of  Christ,  they  are  more  in  our 
fancy  and  the  liberty  taken  by  our  fanciful  poetry,  or  the 
dogmatism  of  our  creeds,  than  in  fact.  He  had  struggles  of 
feeling,  bitter  trials  of  bodily  anguish  and  wounded  afirectu>n 
to  endure,  an  agony  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  through 
what  seemed  the  hiding  of  God's  face,  as  well  as  man's,  from 
him  ;  but  these  were  not  moral  struggles  of  a  hesitating  and 
well-nigh  overmastered  conscience,  but  the  simple  conflicts 
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of  a  loving,  trusting,  sprely  afflicted  heart  I  cannot  per- 
ceive that  he  struggled  with  the  weight  of  a  finger  against 
his  duty,  that  he  ever  voluntarily,  with  any  contradiction,  for 
a  moment  pressed  upon,  or  went  contrary  to,  the  Divine  will. 
What  we  style  his  suhmission  to  Grod's  will,  or  his  resigna- 
tion to  it,  I  must  rather  call  cheerful  though  painful  accept- 
ance of  it.  He  was  tempted,  indeed,  in  all  points;  but 
temptation  did  not  for  an  instant  gain  upon  him  ;  rather  it 
fell  away  haffled  the  moment  it  touched  him.  His  feeling 
about  it,  and  his  reply  to  it,  are  evidently  instantaneous.  If 
all  these,  his  most  human  qualities,  —  so  human  that  it  is 
thought  we  cannot  mean  to  assert  their  divineness,  —  were 
not  divine,  what,  I  pray,  within  human  conception  or  cogni- 
zance, can  be  denominated  divine  ?  Nothing  that  we  can 
imagine,  or  love,  or  name,  or  worship.  Will  you  say  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  proved  that  he  was  a  mere  man  ?  Nay,  I 
ask,  where,  more  than  in  his  sufferings  and  through  his  sub- 
lime and  unparalleled  death,  did  the  loftiest  qualities  we  can 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  admire,  shine  forth  in  splendor  com- 
plete and  matchless  ?  so  that  some,  in -ecstasy  at  the  spec- 
tacle, have  doubted  whether  it  be  right  to  say  God  himself 
cannot  suffer,  so  incomparably  exalted  a  thing,  so  worthy 
even  of  God,  such  suffering  seems!  Ay,  the  Divinity  is 
not  on  a  great  throne  merely,  out  of  sight,  above  the  stars, 
but  comes  down  to  the  very  earth,  clothes  itself  in  dust,  and 
moves  with  glory  unquenched  at  our  feet.  It  is  not  a  light 
shut  up  in  the  seventh  heavens,  or  flung  aloft  from  any 
golden  seven-branched  candlestick  of  the  temple;  but  it 
plays  and  sparkles  in  the  lowest  circumstances,  and  out  of 
the  most  forlorn  doom,  of  our  poor  humanity.  How  it  ran 
and  blazed  through  the  very  most  mournful  pain  and  igno- 
miny of  Jesus,  lit  up  the  dark  garden  of  Gethsemane,  as  the 
midnight  stars  or  noonday  sun  could  not,  and  flowed,  glis- 
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3Diog  in  drops  of  sweat  and  streains  of  blood,  down  the 
ough  cross  upon  Calvary !  Ah,  that  humanity  of  Josus 
id  not  refute  his  divinity :  his  divinity  it  was ! 

If  some  still  object,  that,  after  all  this  explanation,  the 
nystery  of  Christ^s  nature  yet  remains,  I  reply,  most  eer* 
ainly  it  does,  and  glad  I  am  that  the  mystery  remains,  with 
vhich  for  all  the  world  I  would  not  part    But  I  may  be  per- 
nitted  to  say,  that,  if  the  mystery  of  Christ's  nature  and 
ULving  influence  remains,  the  contradiction  does  not ;  and 
it  is  something,  if  not  to  solve  a  mystery,  yet  to  do  away 
with  a  contradiction*    Moreover,  the  mystery  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  his  nature.    It  is  also  in  ours.    It  is  unfathomably  in 
God^s.     It  is  in  all  God's  works,  from  the  highest  heavens 
to  the  lowest  depths,  and,  I  repeat,  glad  I  am  for  it  all. 
Foi  this  boundless  mystery  has  infinitely  precious  moral 
uses.    The  saying  is  not  true,  that  where  mystery  begins 
religion  ends.     The  mysteries  of  creation  and  grace  excite 
our  wonder  and  worship,  and  unfold,  as  clear  knowledge 
alone  never  could,  our  spiritual  and  immortal  nature.    If 
there  were  nothing  in  religion  we  could  not  understand, 
religion  would  be  a  cold  matter  of  intellect,  not  a  joy  and 
inspiration  of  the  heart.    Thus  so  a  great  man  as  Daniel 
Webster  well  said :  ^'  I  should  be  ashamed  of  a  Saviour  I 
could  comprehend ! " 

This  view  of  Christ's  nature,  as  human  and  divine,  and 
identical  with  itself  under  either  aspect  or  name,  gives  for 
us,  in  fine,  the  most  direct  and  touching  power  to  his  ex- 
ample. If  he  were  essentially  God  alone,  and  had  barely 
the  form  and  outside  of  a  man,  if  he  were,  as  an  old  sect 
considered  him,  but  a  phantom  mortal,  it  has  justly  been 
asked,  how  could  he  be,  in  trials,  duties,  and  sorrows,  to  us 
an  example  at  all  ?  But  he  is  an  example  indeed,  because 
he  shows  no  merely  marvellous,  heterogeneous  excellence. 
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which  we  cannot  understand  or  emulate,  but  God^s  very 
plan  of  humanity  carried  out  in  one  instance  and  fulfilled ; 
and  every  trait  and  disposition  which  he  showed  we  have 
only  to  copy  into  our  characters.  The  canvas  within  us  is 
broad  enough  on  which  to  copy  it,  and,  in  copying,  to  be 
what  Christ  was  and  we  were  made  to  become.  Write  dili- 
gently on  the  tables  of  your  heart;  they  have  room  for 
everything  the  Son  of  God  holds  himself  forth  for  you  to 
receive.  If  bis  conscience  did  not  hesitate  or  struggle  as 
ours  does,  he  is  not  the  less  but  the  more  an  example  to 
us  to  keep  our  conscience  from  hesitating  or  struggling. 
Struggles  and  sufferings  of  natural  pain  and  spiritual  grief 
he  had  as  sore  as  ours.  If  you  will  say,  he  was  not  an  ex- 
ample, because  his  moral  nature  was  not  overborne  or  racked 
like  ours,  or  like  that  of  many  persons,  then,  I  must  tell 
you,  you  require,  in  order  to  his  being  a  proper  example, 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  his  having  the  same  weak  and 
erring  tendencies  in  his  single  nature  that  so  variously  ex- 
ist in  the  breasts  of  innumerable  imperfect  and  sinful  men. 
He  is  not  an  example  to  any  man,  in  being  that  particular 
man^s  precise  parallel ;  for  God,  whose  unity  runs  into  end- 
less variety,  never  made  one  such  parallel ;  far  less  is  he 
such  to  all  men.  But  to  all  men  he  is  an  example,  in  being 
the  model  of  every  cpnceivable  grace  and  virtue  which  they 
may  strive  to  attain.  The  builder  of  any  earthly  structure 
wants  not  merely  such  a  thing  as  any  man  has  been  hitherto 
able  to  build,  but  a  perfect  model  to  build  by.  So  for  our 
character  do  we. 

If  by  any  it  be  alleged  he  was  elevated  altogether  beyond 
us,  because  he  was  one  with  God,  I  will  ask,  what  does  he 
himself  pray  for  us,  but  that  we  may  be  one  in  God  as  he 
was  ?  He  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  but  the  soldiers  are 
not  of  a  different  nature  and  type  of  being  from  their  leader. 
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Ele  is  ^^  the  first-born  of  many  brethren.''    Indeed,  I  must 
think  this  doctrine  of  Jesus  only  satisfies  all  Scripture,  as 
fully  as  it  meets  all  reason,  in  our  contemplation  of  our  Liord. 
But  lastly,  if  any  should  say.  We  do  not  consider  the 
interest  of  Christ's  life,  and  of  his  object  in  coming  into  the 
world,  as  turning  at  all  on  this  question  of  divinity  or  human- 
ity, but  upon  the  simple  fact  of  his  being  raised  up,  sanc- 
tified, and  sent  as  a  herald,  an  ambassador,  a  commissioner, 
to  treat  with  men,  making  them  obedient  to  their  sovereign, 
and  as  returning  prodigals  to  their  Father,  I  reply,  the  word 
of  God  only  makes  this  purpose  more  emphatic  and  effectual, 
in  showing  it  was  such  a  being,  divinely  human,  humanly 
divine,  who  was  raised  up  for  our  Teacher,  Redeemer,  and 
Lord.     Now  such  a  being  as  this  may  we  not  well  take  for 
our  Saviour,  —  a  Saviour  human,  because  he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  and  so  can  be  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ?  and  divine,  because  he  was 
without  sin,  and  yet  making  us  feel  that  in  us,  as  in  him, 
nothing  could  be  so  truly,  nobly  human  as  to  be  without 
sin  too,  standing  up  men  indeed  in  the  sight  of  God  ?     His 
salvation  is  thus  a  real  salvation  of  the  soul,  not  salvation 
by  logical  contrivance  and  a  deep-laid  scheme,  by  a  full 
satisfaction  of  God's  wrath,  or  a  diplomatic  getting  round 
his  justice,  not  by  shifting  the  burden  of  proof  from  the 
guilty  party,  and  transferring  punishment  wrongfully  to  the 
innocent,  noLby  a  bargaining  with  God  as  a  sharp  creditor, 
or  a  buying  off  from  Satan  of  his  due  ;  but  a  salvation  of 
us  to  ourselves,  to  the  purpose  of  oUr  own  nature,  by  show* 
iog  from  God,  in  an  illustration  of  spotless  and  absolute 
glory,  what  that  nature  may  become.     The  prodigal  son 
came  to  himself.     So  would  Jesus  have  us  all  do,  knowing 
that  thus  we  shall  truly  come  to  him  and  come  to  God,  and 
his  imputed  righteousness  show  and  vindicate  the  only  worth 
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it  can  have  in  its  imputation,  by  being  actually  imparted 
and  becoming  our  own.  This  is  a  salvation  according  to 
reason  and  equity,  as  well  as  according  to  grace  and  mercy. 
It  is  not  mere  deliverance  from  an  outward  woe,  but  the 
rescue  of  our  very  being  ;  for  it  is  a  poor,  partial,  and,  in 
itself,  worthless  redemption  to  keep  the  soul  out  of  hell, 
but  a  great  and  precious  salvation  indeed  to  bestow  upon  it 
the  possession  of  all  its  own  latent  affections  and  powers. 
So  may  we  be  saved,  by  verily  receiving  the  divine  gift  at 
once  proffered  by  Christ's  hands  and  hidden  in  our  own 
frame ! 

For  he  is  no  such  ambassador  as  has  of^en  been  sent  from 
a  royal  court,  with  his  worth  consisting  only  in  his  instruc- 
tions, his  credentials,  and  his  herald's  coat ;  but  a  spotless 
and  perfect  one,  a  divine  humanity,  a  human  divinity, 
—  which  I  shall  call  him,  I  know  not,  —  appointed  to  be 
himself  the  faultless  and  glorious  illustration  of  all  his 
lessons  and  commands.  He  brings  no  angry  threats  or 
declarations  of  war,  but  invitations,  with  solemn  yet  gentle 
warnings,  to  our  souls.  Graciously  he  admonishes  us  of  our 
offences.  Tenderly  his  finger  touches  the  stains  of  our 
hearts,  and  defines  the  miseries  of  our  lives.  In  all  the 
words  of  his  lips,  all  the  manifestations  of  his  mind,  all  the 
pattern  of  his  conduct,  he  affirms  his  kindred  with  us,  and 
tells  us  he  is  speaking  to  beings  who,  in  their  liabilities  and 
capacities,  can  think  neither  too  lowly  nor  tooihighly  of  the 
nature  in  themselves  given  by  God. 
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To  the  thoughtful  travtller,  who  liogers  with  delighted 
interest  around  the  monuments  of  architectural  skill  and 
sculptured  beauty  with  which  the  Old  World  abounds, — the 
castellated  towns  of  the  Rhine,  the  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  Italy,  whose  growth  and  history  are  counted  by  centu- 
ries, —  particularly  if  going  from  this  country,  which,  having 
but  just  sprung  into  existence,  can  boast  but  little  in  the 
department  of  artistic  efiTort,  —  to  his  mind  many  questions 
naturally  arise,  which,  at  first,  seem  not  easy  of  solution. 
To  what  cause  shall  we  trace  the  decline  of  architectural 
skill  ?  The  edifices  which  claim  his  admiration  are  none 
of  them  of  recent  construction  :  they  date  back  to  the  medi- 
aeval ages;  while,  if«he  extends  his  researches  to  Egypt, 
he  there  finds  specimens  far  more  ancient  and  more  won- 
derful :  the  Pyramids,  in  their  solitary  grandeur,  speak  to 
him  of  a  far  more  remote  antiquity,  as,  in  their  solemn 
mystery,  they  look  down  upon  the  pigmy  traveller  of  to- 
day, from  the  shadowy  distance  of  ages,  leaving  to  conjec- 
ture even  the  names  of  their  founders,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed.  What  an  amount  of  skill, 
of  industry,  of  treasure,  was  here  expended,  compared  with 
which  the  erections  of  the  present  day  seem  but  as  the 
sports  of  children !  Has  human  power  deteriorated,  are  art 
and  ingenuity  exhausted,  is  the  activity  of  man  crippled, 
are  his  faculties  dwarfed,  that  he  cannot  plan,  or  dares  not 
execute,  such  mighty  works  ?  Surely  not,  for  on  every 
side  we  behold  industry  and  energetic  action ;  intellectual 
power  was  never  more  earnestly  and  actively  employed ; 
inventions  and  discoveries,  improvements  in  all  that  can 
facilitate  the  necessary  operations  of  life,  that  can  dignify 
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science,  and  give  a  higher  tone  to  thought,  follow  one  an- 
other in  rapid  succession ;  new  modes  of  intercourse,  more 
easy  and  frequent  communication  between  nations  widely 
separated,  and  which  bring  into  close  and  intimate  connec- 
tion the  scholars  and  artists  of  different  lands,  —  all  these 
abound  at  the  present  day  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 

Modern  activity,  however,  is  directed  into  a  different 
channel.  The  wonders  of  architectural  skill  which  former 
ages  produced  are  not  rivalled,  or  even  approached,  by 
the  present ;  but  far  greater  wonders,  far  more  important 
works,  are  being  constantly  wrought  out. 

A  late  French  writer,  after  giving  a  minute  description  of 
Ndtre  Dame,  goes  on  to  account  both  for  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  and  ingenuity  formerly  bestowed  upon  such  struc- 
tures, and  for  the  present  decline  of  architectural  skill. 
They  were  designed,  he  thinks,  as  embodiments  of  thought, 
of  the  prevailing  tone  of  opinion,  representatives  of  the 
deeper  feelings  of  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  an 
expression  of  his  highest  aspirations,  —  the  only  enduring 
medium  through  which  they  could  then  be  expressed.  No 
other  mode  then  existed  of  giving  a  permanent  form  to 
thought,  of  communicating  it  to  the  general  mind,  or  of 
transmitting  it  to  the  future.  True,  the  manuscript  of  the 
scholar,  the  written  page  of  the  savant^  were  to  be  found, 
but  only  in  the  neglected  cells  of  the  monastery,  or  on  the 
shelves  of  the  almost  closed  library.  Hence  the  enduring 
forms  of  stone  and  marble  were  called  into  requisition  ;  the 
pencil  of  the  painter,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  must  do  the 
work  so  much  more  easily  and  effectually  accomplished 
now  by  a  far  different  agency.  The  splendid  nave,  the 
long-drawn  aisle,  the -cloistered  recess,  and  the  lofty  tower, 
had  all  a  language  of  their  own,  designed  to  speak  to  the 
general  feeling,  and  bear  to  the  future  the  impress  of  the 
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mind  which  gave  it  birth.  But  all  this  was  destined  to 
yield  to  a  higher  power,  to  lose  its  character  as  an  interpre- 
ter of  thought:  architecture  must  how  before  the  power  of 
the  printed  word,  the  gorgeous  cathedral  before  the  simple 
volume.  And  so  it  chanced  that  its  ascendency  was  gone, 
and  an  agency  which  was  to  shape  to  higher  results  the 
destinies  of  the  race  succeeded  in  its  place,  as  an  inter- 
preter  of  man's  higher  nature ;  and  from  this  period  may 
be  dated  its  decline. 

Had  Faust  and  his  fellow-laborers  lived  a  few  centuries 
earlier,  perhaps  St.  Peters  might  never  have  graced  the 
Eternal  City,  the  Pitti  Palace,  with  its  wonderful  collections 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  might  not  now  charm  the  trav- 
eller, or  the  yet  unfinished  cathedral  of  Milan  excite  his 
wonder. 

But  we  rejoice  that  it  was  thus  ordered ;  that  architec- 
tural skill,  with  all  its  beautiful  adjuncts,  had  its  day ;  that 
the  wonderful  powers  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  pure  genius 
of  Eaphael,  the  skill  of  Titian,  were  all  made  tributary  to 
this  great  object,  the  embodiment  of  the  ruling  thought. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things.  The  great  invention  came  in 
its  own  good  time,  when  its  sister  art  had  done  its  work,  and 
the  race  was  prepared  for  a  higher  development,  —  for  a 
development  which  would  carry  it  forward,  with  more  sure 
and  rapid  strides,  to  a  higher  point  of  improvement. 

A  monument  far  nobler  than  any  which  the  architect 
had  ever  erected,  was  that  which  Guttemberg  raised.  "  It 
gave,"  as  has  been  said, ''  to  society  a  voice  and  a  tongue.'^ 
Imagine  the  wondering  delight  with  which  the  author  first 
gazed  on  the  printed  copy  of  his  manuscript ;  the  merchant, 
as  he  saw  the  arrival  or  departure  of  his  richly-laden  ships 
heralded  to  the  public  ;  or  the  statesman,  as  he  realized 
that  those  cabalistic  characters  —  like  winged  messengers 
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of  thought — were  giving  to  the  world  the  words  of  hum- 
ing  eloquence,  or  the  suggestions  of  patriotic  principle, 
before  which  senates  had  trembled ;  and  the  higher,  ho- 
lier glow  of  delight  with  which  the  Christian  dwelt  on  the 
sacred  page,  and  received  with  holy  joy  the  pledge  of  his 
immortal  hopes,  —  that  blessed  volume,  which  hitherto,  in 
ponderous  manuscript,  in  the  library  or  the  cloister,  had 
been  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  favored  few  !  Now  that 
by  th6  aid  of  this  wonderful  art  all  may  read,  a  new  and 
astonishing  impulse  is  given  to  intellectual  effort ;  by  this 
means,  the  glowing  conceptions  of  genius,  the  inventions  of 
art,  the  discoveries  of  science,  are  recorded,  all  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  thought  may  be  expressed,  and  minds  of 
different  character,  in  the  most  distant  countries,  may  be 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  printed  volume, 
—  what  a  possession  to  us  all !  what  new  worlds  of  interest 
and  thought  does  it  unfold !  How  does  it  enlarge  the  range 
of  our  being,  extract  the  sting  from  our  grief,  and  change 
our  solitude  to  a  peopled  scene !  By  its  aid,  we  may 
choose  friends  and  companions :  the  busy  world  may  pass 
unheeded  by,  fashion  and  pride  may  look  with  scorn  upon 
our  humble  pretensions,  but  we  are  not  doomed  to  loneli- 
ness and  desolation,  when  at  will  we  may  call  around  us 
the  gifted  and  the  good  of  every  age. 

The  celebrated  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
says,  ^^  Remember,  in  books,,  always  to  keep  the  best  so- 
ciety.'* This,  like  many  other  sayings  of  this  brilliant  wit 
'  and  wise  moralist,  contains  a  deep  truth.  We  all  have  this 
in  our  power,  and  if  the  low,  impure,  and  weak  are  chosen, 
we  give  undeniable  evidence  of  a  depraved  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  taste.  The  art  which  adds  so  much  to  our 
happiness,  which  enlarges  the  domain  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  greatly  enhances  our  opportunities  for  im- 
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provement,  like  every  other  good  thing,  may  he  perverted ; 
the  impure  may  he  selected,  and  the  taste  may  he  more  and 
inore  vitiated,  the  principles  more  and  more  depraved. 
But  if  the  hest  society  in  hooks  he  chosen,  we  turn  with  a 
feeling  of  repulsion  from  those  of  a  contrary  character,  as 
the  refined  and  delicate  in  mind  and  manners  shrink  from 
contact  with  the  vulgar  and  impure. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  Western  emigrant,  far  from  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood^s  home,  the  cherished  associa- 
tions of  his  early  years,  hetween  him  and  the  scenes  and  ^ 
friends  of  the  past  lie  the  vast  prairie,  the  mighty  river, 
or  the  mountain  chain,  —  how  desolate  his  situation,  could 
he  not,  hy  the  aid  of  hooks,  call  a  circle  of  friends  around 
him !  As  evening  closes  in,  and  the  lahors  of  the  day 
are  over,  he  is  not  all  in  solitude  :  the  magic  page  of  fic« 
tion,  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  dreams  of  poetry, 
and,  hotter  still,  the  pages  of  religious  truth,  speaking  of 
Divine  protection  and  love,  are  hefore  him.  How  is  his 
solitary  home  transformed  I  Instead  of  hours  of  listless- 
ness  and  vacuity,  they  are  those  of  improvement  and  pleas* 
ure,  terminating  not  with  the  interest  of  the  moment,  hut 
stretching  onward  to  the  future,  and  preparing  him  hotter 
to  act  his  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

How  much  also  has  this  wonderful  art  done  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditicm  of  the  hlind  I  Not  long  since,  I  listened 
with  deep  emotions  of  interest  to  the  story  of  one  who  had 
heen  blind  from  infancy,  as  he  spoke  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  heen  taught  to  read,  and  of  the  portion  of 
Scripture  which  he  first  read,  —  "  Let  not  your  heart  he 
troubled."  How  impressive,  how  powerful,  with  what  a 
depth  of  meaning,  must  those  beautiful  words  of  the  Sav- 
iour have  reached  the  heart  of  the  blind  man,  as  he  first 
felt  within  himself  the  power  to  read  them,  — when  he  felt, 
31  • 
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as  it  were,  that  his  eyes  were  in  a  degree  unsealed !  Though 
closed  for  ever  to  the  natural  light,  they  were  opened  to 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual. 

Some  years  since,  one  of  the  most  profound  theologians 
of  our  faith  published  a  volume  of  valuable  sermons,  setting 
forth  our  peculiar  doctrinal  views  with  the  power  of  a  mas- 
ter and  the  spirit  pf  a  Christian.  The  printed  volume  sped 
on  its  mission,  and,  by  some  providential,  though  apparently 
accidental  circumstance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  thinker 
and  a  scholar,  whose  home  was  far  distant  in  the  extreme 
South.  It  came  to  him  in  his  hour  of  need,  distracted  by 
doubt,  reduced  almost  to  despair,  by  the  questionings  of  his 
own  heart  and  mind  coming  into  collision  with  the  views  of 
religious  truth  which  had  been  early  inculcated.  Reason 
was  beginning  to  totter,  when  this  volume  fell  in  his  way. 
It  met  his  wants,  it  solaced  his  doubts ;  and,  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  he  wrote  to  the  stranger  who  had  been  his  benefactor 
words  expressive  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gratitude,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  could  now  live  with  hope,  and  die  without 
fear.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  printed  volume,  how  could 
these  minds,  at  the  almost  extreme  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  our  country,  strangers  even  to  each  other^s  ex- 
istence, have  been  brought  in  contact  ?  The  electric 
power  of  the  printed  page  wrought  the  good,  so  blessed  for 
the  one  to  receive,  for  the  other  to  impart 

By  an  industrious  prosecution  of  the  noble  work  in  which 
the  Association  ^s  now  engaged  may  facts  like  these  be 
multiplied,  and  precious  and  saving  influences  be  sent  forth 
to  thousands  now  in  the  darkness  of  doubt  and  error. 

L.   E. 
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We  gave  some  brief  quotations  from  the  very  remark* 
sible  work  of  Professor  Jowett,  in  the  last  Quarterly  Journal. 
We  have  since  read  his  volumes  with  much  care  and  deep 
interest.  We  propose  to  present  a  short  notice  of  them, 
with  extended  extracts.  A  few  copies  only  have  been  im« 
ported,  and  although  the  work  will  be  republished,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  its  contents  will  be  generally  known. 

Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.,  is  called  in  his  book,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  but  more  recently 
has  been  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  same 
university.     His  recent  publication  which  has  attracted  so 
much  notice  is  entitled,  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  to  the 
Thessalonians^   GalatianSy   and   Romans ;   with    Critical 
Notes  and  Dissertations.    The  work  is  embraced  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes  of  417  and  505  pages.    lAsontains 
the  original  Greek,  with  an  English  translation  ;  the  Notes 
are  very  copious,  and  the  Dissertations  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  in  number.    The  importance  and  great  interest  of 
the  subjects  discussed  will  be  indicated  by  the  titles  of  these 
Dissertations,  among  which  are  the  following :  "  On  the 
Belief  in  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  Age  " ;  "  On 
the  Man  of  Sin  "  ;  "  On  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  New  " ;  "  St.  Paul  and  Philo  "  ;  "  On  the 
Imputation  of  the  Sin  of  Adam  "  ;  "  On  Conversion  and 
Changes  of  Character " ;  "On  Natural  Religion";  "On 
Righteousness  by  Faith " ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment "  ;  "  On  Predestination  and  Freewill." 

This  is  not  the  proper  place,  nor  are  we  the  competent 
persons,  to  speak  of  the  scholarship  and  learning  of  these  vol* 
umeg.    We  have  been  struck  with  the  evidences  of  some- 
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thing  better  than  mere  book-learning  or  critical  acumen. 
These  pages  give  proof  of  9  broad,  sagacious  mind,  which 
utters  itself  in  paragraphs  of  calm  wisdom  and  profound  and 
pregnant  thought.  Its  leading  doctrinal  statements  are  in 
harmony  with  our  views  of  the  Gospel.  Of  this,  abundant 
evidence  will  be  seen  in  the  extracts  which  follow.  In  the 
clearest  and  strongest  manner,,he  confirms  the  Unitarian 
interpretation  of  disputed  passages.  We  give  an  example. 
In  defence  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  no  passage  is  so  often 
quoted  as  Romans  ix.  5 :  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came^  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  With  a  persevering  perver- 
sion of  its  meaning,  this  text  is  usually  quoted,  as  if  it 
pronounced  Christ  to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 
Unitarians  have  always  contended  that  the  clause,  ^'  God 
blessed  for  ever.  Amen^'*  constituted  a  separate  doxology 
with  which  the  Apostle  concluded  his  sentence. 

It  worid  be  instructive  to  notice  how  often  this  "  Socinian 
interpretation  '*'*  has  been  flouted,  and  pronounced  to  be  un- 
authorized, unreasonable,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  exegesis 
and  use  of  language.  We  pass  this  by,  simply  quoting 
the  sentence  as  translated  by  Professor  Jowett :  "  Whose 
are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ 
came.  God,  who  is  over  all,  is  blessed  for  ever.  Amen." 
In  his  note  upon  the  text,  he  says  "  the  word  ^vKoyrjTos 
(blessed)  is  referred,  in  the  New  Testament,  exclusively  to 
God  the  Father,  and  not  to  Christ." 

Far  removed  from  all  the  prejudices  and  heats  of  our 
controversies,  in  the  quiet  cloisters  of  Oxford,  a  man  gives 
his  whole  life  to  study,  and  presents  as  the  fruits  of  his 
investigation  the  most  unsuspicious  confirmations  of  the 
essential  correctness  of  the  Unitarian  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament.  How  he  agrees  with  us  in  theology  will 
be  seen  by  and  by. 
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Before  adducing  tbe  extracts  we  have  selected,  oar  read- 
ers  may  like  to  know  how  these  views  were  received  in  Ox- 
Tord.  Complaints  were  soon  made  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, and  Professor  Jowett  was  summoned  to  renew  his 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  He  immediately 
complied.  It  is  the  most  signal  illustration  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  of  the  utter  impotency  of  creeds  to  produce  doc- 
trinal uniformity.  Professor  Jowett  regarded  the  Articles 
of  Faith  of  the  English  Church,  —  as  thousands  and  thou- 
sands regard  them,  —  as  mere  Articles  of  Peace,  each  sub- 
scriber being  at  liberty  to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon 
them  ;  and  by  his  prompt  subscription,  he  shut  out  a  long 
and  irritating  controversy.  English  papers  inform  us  that 
it  is  well  understood  at  Oxford,  that  many  leading  theolo- 
gians accept  Professor  Jowett^s  views. 

From  the  Dissertation  On  the  Imputation  of  Adaii's 
Sin  we  quote  the  following :  — 

**  How  slender  is  the  foundation  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
doctrine  of  Adam's  Sin  being  impnted  to  his  posterity,  —  two 
passages  in  St.  Paul  at  most,  and  these  of  uncertain  interpreta- 
tion. The  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  has  covered 
the  heavens.  To  reduce  such  subjects  to  their  proper  proportions, 
we  should  consider:  first,  what  space  they  occupy  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  secondly,  how  far  the  language  used  respecting  them  is 
literal  or  figurative ;  thirdly,  whether  they  agree  with  the  more 
general  truths  of  Scripture  and  our  moral  sense,  or  are  not '  rath- 
er repugnant  thereto ' ;  fourthly,  whether  their  origin  may  not 
be  prior  to  Christianity,  or  traceable  in  the  afler  history  of  the 
Church  ;  fifthly,  ^  how  far  to  ourselves  they  are  anything  more 
than  words. 

'<  The  two  passages  alluded  to  are  Romans  v.  12,  21,  1  Corin- 
thians XV.  21,  22,  45 -4d,  in  both  of  which  parallels  are  drawn 
between  Adam  and  Christ.  In  both  the  sin  of  Adam  is  spoken 
of  as  the  source  of  death  to  man :  '  As  by  one  man's  transgres- 
sion sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,'  and, '  As  in 
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Adam  all  die.'  Such  wozds  appear  plain  at  first  sight;  that  is  to 
say,  we  fiad  ia  them  what  we  briog  to  them ;  let  us  see  what  coo- 

sideratioDs  modify  their  meaoing Is  St.  Paul  speaking  of 

Adam's  sin  being  the  cause  of  sin  and  death  to  his  posterity  in 
any  other  sense  than  he  spoke  of  Abraham  being  a  father  of  cir- 
cumcision to  the  uncircumcised  ?  Yet  no  one  would  think  of 
basing  a  doctrine  on  these  words.  Or  is  he  speaking  of  all  men 
dying  in  Adam  in  any  other  sense  than  he  says,  that  if  one  died 
fot  all,  then  are  all  dead  ?     Yet  in  this  latter  passage,  while  Christ 

died  literally,  it  was  only  in  a  figure  that  all  died It  is  liardly 

necessary  to  ask  the  further  question,  what  meaning  we  can  attach 
to  the  imputation  of  a  sin  and  guilt  which  are  not  our  own,  and 
of  which  we  are  unconscious.  God  can  never  see  us  other  than  we 
really  are,  or  judge  us  without  reference  to  all  our  circumstances 
and  antecedents.  If  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  allow 
a  fiction  of  mercy  to  be  interposed  between  ourselves  and  Him, 
still  less  can  we  imagine  that  he  would  interpose  a  fiction  of  ven- 
geance. If  he  requires  holiness  before  he  will  save,  much  more 
may  we  say,  in  the  Apostle's  form  of  speech,  will  he  reqaixe  sin 

before  he  dooms  us  to  perdition From  the  circumstance 

of  our  first  reading  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  can  hardly  per- 
suade ourselves  that  this  is  not  its  original  source.  The  incidental 
manner  in  which  it  is  alluded  to  might  indeed  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  would  scarcely  have  been  intelligible,  had  it  not  been  also 
an  opinion  of  his  time.  But  if  this  inference  should  seem  doubtful, 
there  is  direct  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  connected  sin  and 
death,  and  the  sins  and  death  of  mankind,  with  the  sin  of  Adam, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Apostle.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  a 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24.  It 
was  a  further  refinement  of  some  of  their  teachers,  that  when 
Adam  sinned  the  whole  world  sinned  ;  because  at  that  time  Adam 
was  the  whole  world,  or  because  the  soul  of  Adam  comprehended 
the  souls  of  all,  so  that  Adam's  sin  conveyed  a  hereditary  taint  to 
his  posterity.  It  was  a  confusion  of  a  half-physical,  half-logical 
or  metaphysical  notion,  arising  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  not 
yet  learnt  the  lesson  of  our  Saviour :  ^  That  which  is  from  without 
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defilelh  not  a  man.'  That  haman  natore,  or  philosophy,  some- 
limea  rose  up  against  Bueh  inventions  is  certainly  tme ;  bat  it 
seems  to  be  on  the  whole  admitted,  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
is  in  substance  generally  agreed  to  by  the  Rabbis,  and  that  there 
is  no  trace  of  their  haying  derived  it  from  the  writings  of  St. 

Paul Do  we  imagine  that  his  object  is  no  other  than  to 

set  the  seal  of  his  anthority  on  these  traditional  beliefs  ?    The 
whole  analogy,  not  merely  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but  of  the 
entire  New  Testament,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  his  object 
was,  not  to  reassert  them,  but  to  teach,  through  them,  a  new  and 
nobler  lesson.    The  Jewish  Rabbis  would  have  spoken  of  the  first 
and  second  Adam  ;  but  which  of  them  would  have  made  the  appli- 
cation of  the  figure  to  all  mankind  ?    A  figure  of  speech  it  remains 
still,  an  allegory  after  the  manner  of  that  age  and  country,  hot  yet 
with  no  uncertain  or  ambiguous  interpretation.    It  means  that 
'  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth ' ;  that  *  he 
hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  all ' ; 
that  life  answers  to  death,  the  times  before  to  the  times  after  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.    It  means  that  we  are  one  in  a  com- 
mon sinful  nature,  which,  even  if  it  be  not  derived  from  the  sin  of 
Adam,  exists  as  really  as  if  it  were.    It  means  that  we  shall  be 
made  one  in  Christ  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  a  measure  here,  more 
fully  and  perfectly  in  another  world.    More  than  this  it  also  means, 
and  mote  than  language  can  express,  but  not  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements  of  Rabbinical  tradition.     We  may  not  encumber 
St.  Paul  with  the  things  which  he  *  destroyed.'    What  it  means 
farther  is  not  to  be  attained  by  theological  distinctions,  but  by 
putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man." —  Vol.  11. 
pp.  162-167. 

The  following  extracts  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  unfolds  the  historical  .and  philosophical, 
origin  .of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  :  — 

^'  Men  felt  at  the  Reformation  the  need  of  a  spiritual  religion, 
and  could  no  longer  endure  the  yoke  which  had  been  put  upon 
their  fathers.  The  heart  turned  inwards  upon  itself,  to  commune 
alone  with  God.     But  when  the  need  was  supplied,  and  those  who 
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had  felt  it  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  stillness  of  the  closet,  but 
formed  themselves  into  a  church  and  an  army,  going  forth  to  wu 
against  principalities  and  powers,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
they  found  no  natural  expression  of  their  belief;  they  had  to  bor- 
row the  weapons  of  their  enemies  before  they  could  take  up  a 
position,  and  fortify  their  camp.  In  other  words,  the  acbola^ 
logic  had  been  for  six  centuries  preyious  the  great  instrament  of 
training  the  human  mind*;  it  had  grown  up  with  it,  and  become  a 
part  of  it.  Neither  would  it  have  been  more  possible  for  the  Re- 
formers  to  haye  laid  it  aside,  than  to  have  laid  aside  the  use  of 
lai]gaage  itself.  Around  theologyit  lingers  still,  seeming  reluc- 
tant to  quit  a  territory  which  ia  peculiarly  its  own.  No  science 
has  hitherto  fallen  so  completely  under  its  power;  no  other  is 
equally  unwilling  to  ask  the  meaning  of  terms ;  none  has  been  so 
fertile  in  reasonings  and  consequences.  The  change  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  was  the  herald  has  hardly  yet  reached  it ;  much  less 
could  the  Reformation  haye  anticipated  the  New  Philosophy. 

<*  The  whole  mental  structure  of  that  time  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Reformers,  no  less  than  their  opponents,  should  re- 
sort to  the  scholastic  method  of  argument.  The  difference  between 
the  two  parties  did  not  lie  here.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  that  the  Reformers  were  eyen  more  schoolmen  than  their 
opponents,  because  they  dealt  more  with  abstract  ideas,  and  were 
more  concentratiye  on  a  single  topic.  The  whole  of  Luther's 
teaching  was  summed  up  in  a  single  article,  '  Justification  by 
Faith.'  That  was  to  him  the  Scriptural  expression  of  a  spiritual 
religion.  But  this,  according  to  the  manner  of  that  time,  could 
not  be  left  in  the  simple  language  of  St.  Paul,  but  needed  to  be 
guarded  by  the  strictest  definitions  first,  and  was  then  liable  to  be 
drawn  out  iuto  endless  conclusions. 

"  And  yet,  why  was  this  ?  Why  not  repeat,  with  a  slight  alter- 
ation of  words,  rather  than  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  Neither 
justification  by  failh,  nor  justification  by  works,  but  *  a  new  crea- 
tion '  ?  Was  there  not  yet  *  a  more  excellent  way  '  to  oppose 
things  to  words,  — the  life,  and  spirit,  and  freedom  of  the  Grospel, 
to  the  deadness,  and  powerlessness,  and  slayery  of  the  Roman 
Church?     So  it  seems  natural  to  us  to  reason,  looking  back  after 
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in  interval  of  three  centuries  on  the  weary  straggle ;  so  absorbing 
.o  those  who  took  part  in  it  once,  so  distant  now  either  to  us  or 
;hena.  But  so  it  could  not  be.  The  temper  of  the  times,  &nd  the 
education  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  made  it  necessary  that 
one  dogmatic  system  should  be  met  by  another.  The  scholastic 
divinity  had  become  a  charmed  circle,  and  no  man  could  venture 
out  of  it,  though  he  might  oppose  or  respond  within  it.  And  thus 
justification  by  faith,  and  justification  by  works,  became  the  watch- 
words of  two  parties No  one  doubts  that  Christianity  could 

be  in  the  fullest  sense  taught  to  a  child  or  a  savage,  without  any 
mention  of  justification,  or  satisfaction,  or  predestination.  Why 
should,  not  we  receive  the  Gospel  as  little  children  1  Why  adopt 
abstractions  which  are  so  subtle  in  their  meaning  as  to  be  in  the 
greatest  danger  in  their  translation  from  one  language  to  another  ? 
which  are  always  running  into  consequences  which  are  inconsist- 
ent with  our  moral  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  derived 
from  it?  which  are  not  the  prevailing  usage  of  Scripture,  but 
technical  terms  which  we  have  gathered  from  one  or  two  pas- 
sages, and  made  the  key-notes  of  our  scale  ?  The  words  satisfac- 
tion and  predestination  nowhere  occur  in  Scripture;  the  word 
regeneration  only  twice,  and  but  once  in  a  sense  at  all  similar  to 
that  which  it  bears  among  ourselves ;  the  word  justification  twice 

only,  and  nowhere  as  a  purely  abstract  term Christianity  is 

not  a  philosophy,  but  a  life  ;  and  religious  ideas,  unless  designed 
to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  religion,  must  be  simple  and  practical. 
The  true  use  of  philosophy  in  reference  to  religion,  is  to  restore  its 
simplicity,  by  freeing  it  from  those  perplexities  which  the  love  of 
system,  or  past  philosophies,  or  the  imperfection  of  language,  or  the 
mere  lapse  of  ages,  may  have  introduced  into  it.  To  understand 
St.  Paul,  we  found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  scholastic  defini- 
tions and  deductions,  which  might  be  described  as  a  sort  of  mazy 
undergrowth  of  some  noble  forest,  which  must  be  cleared  away 
ere  we  can  wander  in  its  ranges.  Neither  is  it  less  necessary  for 
ourselves  to  return  to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  and  seek  a 
truth  to  live  and  die  in  ;  not  to  be  the  subject  of  verbal  disputes, 
which  entangle  the  religious  sense  in  scholastic  perplexities. 
Whatever  logical  necessity  there  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  draw- 
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ing  out  Christianity  as  a  system,  whether  as  food  for  the  intellect, 
or  as  a  defence  against  heresy,  the  words  of  eternal  life  will  ever 
he  few  and  simple,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 

shalt  be  saved.' Not  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  health,  nor  in 

the  midst  of  business,  nor  in  the  schools  of  theology ;  bat  in  the 
sick  chamber,  where  are  no  more  earthly  interests,  and  in  the 
hour  of  death,  we  have  before  us  the  lively  image  of  the  truth  of 
justification  by  faith,  when  mlin  acknowledges,  on  the  confines  of 
another  world,  the  unprofitableness  of  his  own  good  deeds,  and 
the  goodness  of  God  even  in  afflicting  him,  and  his  absolute  reli- 
ance, not  on  works  of  righteousness  that  he  has  done,  but  on  the 
Divine  mercy."  —  Vol.  II.  pp.  446-465. 

We  leave  unwillingly  these  rich  and  suggestive  thoughts, 
to  pass  to  that  portion  of  the  book  which  has  most  startled 
a  slumberous  and  antiquated  Orthodoxy.  We  refer  to  the 
Dissertation  On  the  Atonement.  Our  readers  may  re- 
member some  paragraphs  quoted  in  our  last  Journal ;  in 
addition  to  those,  we  will  now  select  a  few  sentences  pre- 
senting other  important  views  on  this  same  great  subject :  — 

**  The  perplexities  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  are  the 
growth  of  above  a  thousand  years  ;  rooted  in  language,  disguised 
in  figures  of  speech,  fortified  by  logic,  they  seem  almost  to  have 
become  a  part  of  the  human  mind  itself.  Those  who  first  spoke 
of  *  satisfaction  '  were  unconscious  of  its  inconsistency  with  tbe 
Divine  attributes,  just  as  many  good  men  are  in  our  own  day ; 
they  do  not  think  of  it,  or  they  keep  their  minds  off  it.  And  one 
cannot  but  fear  whether-it  be  still  possible  so  to  teach  Christ  as 
not  to  cast  a  shadow  on  the  holiness  and  truth  of  God, —  whether 
the  wheat  and  the  tares  have  not  grown  so  long  together,  that  the 
husbandmen,  in  pulling  up  the  one,  may  be  plucking  up  the  other 
also.  Erroneous  as  are  many  modes  of  expression  used  on  this 
subject,  there  are  minds  to  whom  they  have  become  inseparable 
from  the  truth  itself. 

'^  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  commonly  understood,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
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meo.    There  are  two  kinds  of  language  in  which  it  is  stated ;  - 
the  £r8t,  figarative,  derived  from  the  Old  Testament ;  the  second, 
log^ical,  and  based  chiefly  on  distinctions  of  the  schoolmen.    Ao- 
cordiog  to  the  first  mode  of  expression,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
world  in  general  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  did  to  the  individuals 
who  offered   them.  "Mankind  were  under  a  curse,  and  He  re- 
deemed them,  just  as  the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats  redeemed  the 
&rst-born  devoted  to  God.    That  was  the  true  sacrifice  once  oflered 
on  Mount  Calvary  for  the  sins  of  men  ;  of  which  all  other  sacri- 
fices, since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  are  types  and  shadows, 
and  can  never  take  away  sin.     Wherever  the  words  blood,  or 
sprinkling,  or  atonement,  or  offering  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
these  truly  refer  to  Christ ;  wherever  uncleanness,  or  impurity,  or 
ceremonial  defilement  afre  spoken  of,  these  truly  refer  to  the  sins 
of  men.    And,  as  nearly  all  these  things  are  purged  with  blood,  so 
the  sins  of  mankind  are  purged,  and  covered,  and  veiled  in  the 
blood  of  Christ 

^<  To  state  this  view  of  the  doctrine  at  length,  is  but  to  translate 
the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Old.  Where  the 
mind  is  predisposed  to  receive  it,  there  is  scarcely  a  law,  or  cus- 
tom, or  rite  of  purification,  or  offering  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
may  not  be  transferred  to  the  Gospel.  Christ  is  not  only  the  sac- 
rificial lamb,  but  the  paschal  '  lamb  without  spot,'  the  seal  of 
whose  blood  makes  the  wrath  of  God  to  pass  over  the  people ;  he 
is  Isaac  on  the  altar,  and  also  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  upon 
whom  is  laid  the  iniquity  of  man.  Neither  need  we  confine  our- 
selves to  this  circle  of  images.  Mankind  are  slaves,  and  Christ 
ransoms  them ;  he  is  the  new  Lord  who  has  condescended  to  buy 
them,  who  pays  the  price  for  them,  which  price  is  his  blood.  He 
is  devoted  and  accursed  for  them ;  he  pays  the  penalty  for  their 
sins ;  he  washes  them  in  his  blood ;  he  hides  them  from  the 
sight  of  God.  All  that  they  are  he  is;  all  that  he  is  they  become. 
**  Upon  this  figurative  or  typical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  is  raised  a  further  logical  one*  A  new  framework  is 
famished  by  philosophy,  as  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  fade 
and  become  distant ;  figures  of  speech  acquire  a  sort  of  coherence, 
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•  when  bailt  ap  into  logical  statements  ;  they  at  length  cease  to  be 
figurative,  and  are  repeated  as  simple  facts.  Rhetoric  becomes 
logic,  as  the  age  becomes  logical  rather  than  rhetorical ;  and  ar- 
guments and  reasonings  take  the  place  of  sermons  and  apologies. 

^'  The  logical  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  comnaences 
with  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  men. 
God  is  alienated  from  man ;  man  in  like  manner  is  alienated  from 
Crod.  The  fanlt  of  a  single  man  involves  his  whole  posterity. 
God  is  holy,  and  they  are  sinful ;  there  is  no  middle  term  by 
which  they  can  be  connected.  Mankind  are  miserable  sinners, 
the  best  of  whose  thoughts  are  but  evil  continually  ;  who  have  a 
corrupt  nature  which  can  never  lead  to  good.  They  are  not  only 
sinners,  but  guilty  before  God,  and  in  due  course,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  to  sufier  punishment  for  their  sins.  Their  present 
life  is  one  continued  sin ;  their  future  life  is  one  awful  panishment. 
They  were  free  to  choose  at  first,  and  they  chose  death,  and  God 
does  but  leave  them  to  the  natural  consequences. 

"  Were  we  to  stop  here,  every  honest  and  good  heart  would 
break  in  upon  these  sophistries,  and  dash  in  pieces  the  pretended 
freedom  and  the  imputed  sin  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
justification  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the  statement  that  man 
necessarily  or  naturally  brought  everlasting  punishment  oa  him- 
self. No  slave's  mind  was  ever  reduced  so  low  as  to  justify  the 
most  disproportioned  severity  inflicted  on  himself;  neither  has 
Grod  so  made  his  creatures  that  they  will  lie  down  and  die,  even 
beneath  the  hand  of  Him  who  gave  them  life.  But 'although  God, 
it  is  said,  might  in  justice  have  stopped  here,  there  is  another  side 
of  this  doctrine  which  must  be  viewed  as  inseparable  from  it,  and 
was  known  from  the  beginning;  namely,  that  Grod  intended  to 
send  his  only-begotten  Son  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Grod 
was  always  willing  that  mankind  should  be  saved.  But  it  was 
just  that  they  should  suffer  the  penalty.  He  could  not  save  them 
if  he  would.  He  felt  like  a  judge  who  pitied  the  criminal,  but 
could  not  '  in  foro  amscienticB  '  acquit  him.  Man  was  fearful  of 
his  doom,  and  God  willing  to  save ;  but  the-least  particle  of  Uie 
Divine  justice  must  not  be.  impeached ;  and  the  sentence  must  be 
exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
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'*  At  this  point  is  introdaced  the  sacrifioe  of  Christ.    The  Son 
takes  human  nature  upon  him,  and  dies  once  for  all.    The  Father, 
before  angry,  and  alienated,  and  ayerse  to  man,  is  reconciled  to 
.  him  through  the  Son." 

We  omit  several  following  sentences,  quoted  in  our  last 
Journal,  in  which  Professor  Jowett  shows  that  this  "  scheme  " 
either  offers  an  ^'  unworthy  satisfaction  to  God,''  by  re- 
deeming '^  the  sin  of  Adam  by  the  murder  of  Christ,''  or 
interposes  an  ^^  exhibition  of  Divine  justice  known  to  be  a 
fiction,  which,  if  it  were  true  and  real,  would  be  horrible 
and  revolting."  After  some  remarks  upon  the  extent  to 
%vhich  the  Jewish  education  of  the  Apostles  had  biassed 
their  minds  in  favor  of  the  sacrificial  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  our  author  proceeds  :  -— 

'<  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  this  reflection  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Old  is  most  distinctly  brought  before  us. 
There  the  temple,  the  priest,  the  sacrifices,  the  altar,  the  penons 
of  Jewish  history,  are  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  In 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  the  rarity  rather  than  the  frequency 
of  such  images  which  is  striking.  It  is  the  opposition,  and  not 
the  identification,  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel  which  is  the  leading 
thought  of  his  mind.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  they  are 
fused  into  one ;  the  New  Testament  is  hidden  in  the  Old,  the  Old 
revealed  in  the  New.  And  from  this  source,  and  not  from  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  language  of  which  we  are  speaking  has 
passed  into  the  theology  of  modern  times.  While  few  persons, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  ever  understood  the  relations  of  the 
law  and  faith  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the 
language  of  the  Epistle  to4he  Hebrews  is  familiar  to  all. 

.  **  We  cannot  avoid  asking  ourselves  the  question,  how  far  these 
notions  of  sacrifice  or  atonement  can  have  the  same  meaning  for  us 
that  they  had  for  the  first  believers?  We  may  use  the  words  cor- 
rectly ;  every  one  may  imagine  themselves  to  understand  them ; 
but  are  We  not  mistaking  our  familiarity  with  the  sound  for  a  real- 
ization of  the  thing  signified  ?  The  Apostles  lived  amid  the  tem- 
32* 
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pie  sacrifices ;  the  smoke  of  their  offeiings,  even  in  the  city  of 
Jemsalem  ander  its  Roman  goYernor,  as  of  old  in  the  wUderoess, 
still  went  up  before  the  Lord;  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals 
strewed  the  courts' of  the  temple.  It  would  be  a  sight  scarcely 
tolerable  to  us ;  neither,  if  at  the  present  moment  we  could  wit- 
ness it  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  could  we  bear  to  think  of 
what  we  saw  as  typical  of  the  Gospel.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  think 
of  what  we  are  saying  when  we  speak  of  Christ  ofiered  for  the 
sins  of  men ;  the  image  is  softened  by  distance,  and  has  lost  its  orig- 
inal associations.  We  repeat  it  as  a  sacred  word,  hallowed  by  the 
usage  of  Scripture,  and  ennobled  by  its  metaphorical  application. 
The  death  of  Christ  is  not  a  sacrifice,  in  the  Levitical  sense ;  bat 
what  we  mean  by  the  word  sacrifice,  is  the  death  of  Christ. 

"  The  notion  of  sacrifice  gained  a  new  foundation  in  the  after 
history  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  More  and  more,  as  the 
Christian  Church  became  a  kingdom  and  a  hierarchy,  did  it  see  the 
likeness  of  itself  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  tem- 
ple which  had  been  pulled  down  was  again  buUt  up ;  the  spirit  of 
the  old  dispensation  revived  in  the  new ;  there  was  a  priest  as  well 
^  as  a  sacrifice ;  a  Church  without  which  there  was  no  salvation,  as 
much  separated  from  the  world  as  the  Jews  from  the  heathen  of 
old.  What  was  a  shadow  to  St.  Paul  was  becoming  a  reality  to 
the  Nicene,  and  had  actually  become  one  to  the  mediaeval  Church. 
The  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  not  only  received  spiritually  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  literally  ofifered  again 
and  again  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;  as  formerly  by  the  Jew- 
ish, so  now  by  the  Christian  priest.  A  priesthood  and  a  iSlcrifice 
naturally  implied  each  other.  As  Christ  in  a  figure  bore  the 
person  of  the  high-priest  entering  once  into  the  holy  place,  so  the 
priest  in  turn  bore  the  person  of  Christ.  And  after  the  notion  of 
the  priesthood  passed  away  in  the  Reformed  churches,  that  of 
the  atonement  and  sacrifice,  which  during  so  many  centuries  had 
been  supported  by  it,  was  still  retained,  because  it  seemed  to  rest 
on  a  Scriptural  foundation.  The  '  antithesis '  of  the  Reformation 
was  not  between  the  Gospel  as  without  sacrifices,  and  Romanism 
as  retaining  sacrifices,  or  between  the  law  as  having  a  mediator, 
and  the  promise  as  a  more  '  open  way ' ;  but  between  the  Gospel 
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IS  haying  one  mediator,  and  a  sacrifice  once  ofiered,  and  the  Ro- 
nan  Chorch  with  many  priests,  and  the  ever-recurring  Sacrifice 
)f  the  Mass." 

We  feel  sure  our  readers  will  not  regret  the  length  of 
hese  quotations.  Under  this  same  head  of  the  Atonement 
ive  select  one  other  short  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Jowett 
5ums  up  his  own  belief  on  this  point :  — 

'<  Nature  and  Scripture,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  Christian 
feeling,  give  a  simpler  and  truer  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  than  theories  of  satisfaction  or  the  history  of  sacri- 
&ce,  — an  explanation  that  does  not  shift  with  the  metaphysical 
schools  of  the  age,  which  is  for  the  heart  rather  than  the  head. 
Mature  bids  us  look  at  the  misery  of  the  whole  creation,  groaning 
and  travailing  together  until  now  ;  Christian  feeling  requires  only 
that  we  should  cast  all  upon  Christ,  whose  work  the  Scripture 
sets  forth  under  many  different  figures,  lest  we  should  rest  in  one 
only.  This  variety  is  an  indication  of  the  simplicity  with  which 
we  are  to  learn  Christ.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  had  many  mean- 
ings and  associations.  Nor  are  these  -the  only  types  under  which 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  is  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture. 
He  is  the  an-ofiering,  and  the  paschal-lamb,  and  the  priest,  and 
the  temple,  all  in  one.  Out  of  all  these,  why  are  we  to  select  one 
to.be  the  foundation  of  our  theological  edifice?  As  figures,  we 
Qiay  still  use  them.  But  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  supply  an- 
other kind  of  language,  which  is  not  figurative,  and  which  under- 
lies them  all ;  which  is  far  more  really  present  and  lively  to  us, 
than  the  conception  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which  remains  within  the 
limits  of  our  spiritual  consciousness,  instead  of  passing  beyond 
them.  That  is  the  spirit  of  which  the  other  is  the  letter ;  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  the  form  and  shadow."  —  Vol.  II,  pp. 
469-  480. 

Turning  now  from  the  department  of  dogmatic  theology, 
It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  our  author's  judgment  on 
questions  belonging  to  sacred  criticism  and  Church  history. 

It  has  long  been  a  mooted  question  whether  St.  Paul  be- 
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Iieved  in  the  second  advent  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  age, 
and  in  the  near  approaching  end  of  the  world.  Th'b  bear^ 
ing  which  the  subject  has  upon  Apostolic  inspiration  is  Dot 
the  least  of  its  many  important  aspects.  To  Unitarian 
writers,  it  has  seemed  that  the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  so 
clear  and  decided  that  no  honest  interpretation  can  ahield 
him  from  the  imputation  of  error ;  while  others  have  sought 
to  avoid  such  a  conclusion  by  a  resort  to  shifbs,  evasions, 
double  meanings,  and  incredible  claims  to  infallibility. 
From  the  following  paragraph,  it  will  be  seen  that  Profes- 
sor Jowett  not  only  admits  the  error  of  the  Apostle,  but  ad- 
duces some  probable  reasons  why  such  an  error  was  per- 
mitted :  — 

"  It  is  a  subject  from  which  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  would 
gladly  turn  aside.  For  it  seems  as  if  he  were  compelled  to  say 
at  the  outset,  *  that  St.  Paul  was  mistaken,  and  that,  in  support  of 
his  mistake,  he  could  appeal  to  the  words  of  Christ  himself.' 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  meaning  of  those  words,  and  yet 
they  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  very  fact,  that,  after  eighteen 

centaries,  the  world  is  as  it  was Why,  then,  were  the 

traces  of  such  a  belief  permitted  to  appear  in  the  New  Testament  ? 
Some  will  say  *  as  a  trial  of  our  faith ' ;  others  will  have  recourse 
to  the  double  sense  of  prophecy,  to  divide  the  past  from  the  future, 
the  seen  from  the  unseen.  Others  will  cite  its  existence  as  a  proof 
that  the  books  of  Scripture  were  compiled  at  a  time  when  such  a 
belief  was  still  living,  and  this  not  without,  but  within  the  circle 
of  the  Church  itself.  It  may  be  also  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  we  were  not  intended  to  interpret  Scripture  apart  from  the 
light  of  experience,  or  violently  to  bend  life  and  truth  into  agree- 
ment with  isolated  texts.  Lastly,  so  far  as  we  can  venture,  to 
move  such  a  question  of  our  Lord  himself,,  we  may  observe  that 
his  teaching  here,  as  in  other  places,  is  on  a  level  with  the  modes 
of  thought  of  his  age,  clothed  in  figures,  as  it  must  necessarily  be, 
to  express  '  the  things  that  eye  hath  not  seen,'  limited  by  time,  as 
if  to  give  the  sense  of  reality  to  what  otherwise  would  be  vague 
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md  infinite,  yet  mysteriooB  in  this  respect  too,  for  of  <  that  hoar 
kaowetli  no  man' ;  and  that,  howeyer  these  figures  of  speech  are 
explained,  or  these  opposite  aspects  reconciled,  their  meaning, 
dimly  seen,  has  been  the  story  and  the  hope  of  the  believer  in  all 
ag'es,  who  knows,  nevertheless,  that  since  the  Apostles  passed 
away,  all  things  remain  the  same  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
^  the  round  world  is  set  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved.'  "  —  Vol. 
I.  p.  96. 

The  following  extract,  upon  the  growth  of  the  early 
Church,  may  be  commended  to  all  zealous  defenders  of  the 
Aposlolic  origin  of  Episcopacy  :  — 

"  The  first  teachers  of  the  word  of  Christ  were  not  the  ac- 
knowledged rulers  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  they  were  its  proph- 
ets, not  its  bishops.     The  influence  which  they  exercised  was  per- 
sonal rather  than  official,  derived,  doubtless,  from  theis  having 
seen  the  Lord,  and  the  fact  of  their  appointment  by  himself,  yet 
confined  also  to  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere ;  it  was  exercised 
in  places  in  which  they  were,  but  hardly  extended  to  places 
where  they  were  not.     The  Gospel  grew  up  around  them,  they 
could  not  tell  how ;  and  the  spirit  which  their  preaching  awak- 
ened soon  passed  out  of  their  control.     They  seemed  no  longer 
to  be  the  prime  movers,  but  rather  the  spectators  of  the  wprk  of 
God,  which  went  on  before  their  eyes.     The  thousands  of  Jews 
that  believed  and  were  zealous  for  the  law,  would  not  lay  aside 
the  garb  of  Judaism  at  the  bidding  of  James  or  Peter ;  the  false 
teachers  of  Corinth  or  of  Ephesus  would  not  have  been  less  likely 
to  gain  followers,  had  they  been  excommunicated  by  them.    The 
movement,  which  in  twenty  years  from   the  death  of  Christ  had 
spread  so  widely  over  the  earth,  they  no  more  sought  to  reduce  to 
rule  and  compass.    It  was  out  of  their  power,  beyond  their  reach, 
extending  to  churches  which  had  no  connection  with  themselves, 
of  the  circumstances  of  which  they  were  hardly  informed,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  it  was  not  natural  that  they  should  interfere 
between  St.  Paul  and  his  opponents. 

*'  The  moment  we  t^ink  of  the  Church,  not  as  an  ecclesiastical 
or  political  institution;  but,  as  it  was  in  the  first  age,  a  spiritual 
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Mf,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  partly  moved  by  the  Spiiit  of  God, 
but  dependent  also  on  the  tempers  and  sympathies  of  men^  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  religious  emotion,  the  narratiTe  of  Scripture 
seems  perfectly  truthful  and  natural.  When  the  waves  are  high, 
we  see  but  a  little  way  over  the  ocean  ;  the  very  intensity  of  re- 
ligious feeling  is  inconsistent  with  a  uniform  level  of  Church  gov- 
ernment It  is  not  a  regular  hierarchy,  but '  some  apostles,  some 
prophets,  some  evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,'  who  grew 
together  into  '  the  body  of  Christ.'  The  image  of  the  earlier 
Church  that  is  everywhere  presented  to  us  in  the  Epistles  im- 
plies great  freedom  of  individual  action.  ApoUos  and  Barnabas 
were  not  under  the  guidance  of  Paul ;  those  '  who  were  distin- 
guished among  the  Apostles  before  him  '  could  hardly  have  owned 
his  authority.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  bring  the  different 
churches  under  a  common  system.  We  cannot  imagine  any  bond 
by  which  they  could  have  been  linked  together,  without  an  order 
of  clergy  or  form  of  church  government  common  to  them  all; 
and  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.'-  —  Vol. 
I.  p.  336. 

We  had  marked  many  other  passages  with  which  to  en- 
rich our  pages,  but  our  space  forbids.  We  must  close  with 
the  single  remark,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts* of  our  times  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  English 
Church,  and  from  a  ripe  and  honored  scholar  of  Oxford 
University,  we  should  receive  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of 
many  leading  points  of  our  Unitarian  theology. 


SHELDON  ON  SIN  AND  REDEMPTION. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  given  an  account  of  a 
most  encouraging  reappearance  of  true  views  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  a  quarter  remarkable  for  its  adherence  to  antiquated 
errors.    The  eyes  of  Oxford  students,  it  has  been  said,  are 
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on  the  backside  of  their  heads,  intently  viewing  and  almost 
adoring  the  past.  One  at  least  has  given  proof  of  an  ability 
to  look  ahead  for  progress  towards  realms  of  fairer  beauty 
and  truth. 

We  have  now  to  chronicle  a  similar  fact,  which  has  trans- 
pired nearer  home.  Rev.  D.  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  formerly 
President  of  Waterville  College  in  Maine,  and  now  pastor 
of  the-  Elm  Street  Baptist  Church  in  the  city  of  Bath,  in 
the  same  State,  has  recently  published  a  book,  entitled,  Sin 
and  Redemption ;  a  Series  of  Sermons^  to  which  is  added 
an  Oration  on  Moral  Freedom,  The  Sermons  —  twelve 
in.  number — discuss  such  subjects  as  these  :  "  The  Temp- 
tation and  Fall";  The  Connection  between  the  Sin  of 
Adam  and  the  Sinfulness  of  his  Posterity "  ;  "  The  Na- 
ture of  Sin  "  ;  "  How  Christ  was  made  Sin  "  ;  "  How  Men 
are  made  Righteous  by  Christ "  ;  ''  Bearing  Sins  and  Sacri- 
fice." These  topics  lead  him  to  survey  much  of  the  same 
ground  which  Professor  Jowett  has  examined,  and  with 
very  similar  results.  From  the  extracts  which  follow,  the 
reader  will  see  that  both  of  these  independent  thinkers 
mainly  coincide  in  their  views.  Both  reject  the  doctrines 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  and  of  a  vicarious  satis- 
faction made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  —  doctrines  in  which 
they  both  were  educated,  and  which  are  zealously  incul- 
cated in  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  they  are  still 
connected.  But  a  long  and  thorough  investigation  has  re- 
sulted with  both  in  a  conviction  that  these  doctrines  form  no 
part  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  both  come  out  and 
avow  opinions  identical,  on  these  points,  with  those  which 
Unitarians  have  defended. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  these  are  very  remarkable  facts. 
We  propose  the  question  to  our  Orthodox  friends,  if  it  is 
not  likely  there  is  something  sound  and  Scriptural  in  our 
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views,  when  honored  and  learned  men,  from  their  own  ranks, 
one  after  another,  adopt  them  ?  To  our  friends  we  say,  let 
us  be  encouraged.  "  The  morn  is  on  the  mountains." 
If  men  of  much  learning,  holding  high  literary  and  eccle- 
siastical positions,  are  exercised  with  these  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties, is  it  not  likely  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  clear- 
sighted but  unlettered  minds  are  troubled  in  the  same  way  ? 
If  the  former  have  ability  to  emerge  from  error,  saving  their 
Christian  faith,  is  it  strange  that  the  latter,  finding  so  much 
irreconcilable  and  false,  should  sink  into  universal  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity  ?  Can  we  do  a  better  work,  therefore, 
than  to  circulate  books  which  present  the  Gospel  freed 
from  these  perplexities  and  weights  ? 

We  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  Dr.  Sheldon's 
book.  They  will  not  read  two  pages  in  it  without  seeing 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  writer,  who  has 
had  strength  enough  to  break  through  the  double  web  of  a 
superstitious  theology  and  scholastic  metaphysics,  and  has 
now  independence  enough  to  assert  his  freedom.  We  can- 
not but  hope  that  it  may  suggest  some  instructive  lesson  to 
certain  writers  nominally  in  our  own  denomination,  who,  with 
no  great  pains  in  making  logical  statements,  or  taking  tena- 
ble positions,  are  trying  to  reinstate  among  us  some  form  of 
an  Orthodox  atonement.  They  had  better  help  devise  some 
way  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  those  who  profess  that  dog- 
ma, before  they  enter  upon  the  hopeless  task  of  winning 
new  converts  to  it. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  see  the  spirit  and  drift  of 
this  work,  and  its  essential  harmony  with  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett,  we  select  the  few  extracts  which  follow.  On 
the  subject  of  Original  Sin,  Dr.  Sheldon  says  :  — 

"  It  is  time  that  the  unwarranted  views  which  many  have  asso- 
ciated with  both  sin  and  redemption,  and  which  our  text  has  been 
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erroneously  supposed  to  faror,  were  wholly  dismissed.  Too  long 
has  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  Charch  lain  under  the  incubas 
of  an  unsound  and  chilling  theology  in  these  respects.  The  night* 
mare  must  be  thrown  off,  or  the  very  life-blood  of  intelligent 
piety  will  be  congealed  in  death,^and  the  Church,  in  just  thinking, 
will  Ikll  behind  the  world,  and  be  unfitted  to  guide  it  in  the  path 
of  divine  knowledge  and  understanding. 

"  We  deny,  then,  unhesitatingly,  any  determining  influeBoein 
the  sin  of  Adam  on  the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity.  Whatever 
influence  Adam  may  have  exerted,  it  is  plainly  not  necessitating, 
not  brought  to  bear  independently  of  the  consent  of  his  posterity. 
It  is  not  an  influence  which  irresistibly  overpowers  us,  but  one  to 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  any  existence,  we  freely  yield.  We  are 
.  all  seyerally  treated  according  to  the  very  principles  which  marked 
the  divine  treatment  of  Adam.  The  only  sound  method  of  justi- 
fyingr  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  is  that  which  justifies  them  to  eaeh 
particular  man.  We  are  not  called  on  to  merge  any  part  of  our 
separate  individuality  and  accountableness  in  the  individuality  and 
accoantableness  of  any  other  human  being." —  pp.  110,  111. 

**  But  I  add,  as  further  proof  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  sin 
rests  on  the  men  who  commit  it,  and  that  its  origin  cannot  be  traced 
back  of  them  to  Adam,  that  every  man  feels  that  his  sin  is  wholly 
his  own,  and  the  fault  of  it  his  own.     All  are  so  constituted,  that 
they  blame  themselves  for  their  acts  of  transgression.    They  know 
that  their  sin  proceeds  from  their  free  consent.    Conscience  re- 
proves and  stings  them  for  what  they  themselves  do.    And  ready  as 
men  are  to  excuse  themselves  to  others  for  their  wrong-doing,  they 
never  say  to  themselves  that  they  are  excusable.     Now  this  is  an 
important  consideration.    It  shows  that  God  has  so  formed  the 
mind,  that  it  is  compelled  to  take  upon  itself  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  its  sinful  acts.    It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
from  God  himself,  that  the  sinning  man  is  alone  responsible.    Ko 
man  now  blames  himself  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  any  more  than  he 
blames  himself  for  the  sin  of  Cain  or  of  Judas.     Whatever  sys- 
tems of  theology  may  teach,  whatever  some  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel may  still  say,  all  men  know  that  they  have  not  '  sinned  in 
Adam,'  and  that  they  neither  inherit  nor  are  any  way  chargeable 
VOL.    III.    NO.   III.  83 
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with  aoy  portion  of  his  guilt.  Guilt  is  not,  like  houses  and  lands, 
an  inheritable  and  transferable  thing.  Moral  character  is  never 
separable  from  the  personal  moral  life,  from  its  responsible  origi- 
nator and  owner. 

**  It  is  further  to  be  urged,  that  when  any  persons  are  aroased 
to  special  thoughtfulness,  and  convicted,  as  we  say,  of  sin,  the 
whole  ground  of  their  uneasiness  is  found  in  themselves,  in  their 
own  character  and  state,  as  they  have  made  it.  They  do  not  say, 
Adam  has  destroyed  us ;  but.  We  have  destroyed  ourselves.  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  language  of  all  persons  under  conviction  of  sin. 
And  all  who  confess  their  sins  to  God  in  prayer,  and  ask  to  be 
forgiven,  have  in  view  exclusively  their  own  sins.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ever  a  man  on  earth,  understanding  and  feeling  the 
force  of  his  words,  asked  God  to  pardon  him  his  participation  in 
the  sin  of  Adam.  Who  of  us  would  not  just  as  soon  think  of 
praying  to  be  pardoned  for  participation  in  the  sin  of  the  present 
Chinese  rebelsT'^^pp.  112,  113. 

**  As  to  the  immediate  transmission  of  sin,  the  propagation 
of  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  or  the  communication  of  a  sit^ul 
naiure  from  parents  to  children,  the  idea  seems  to  us  little  better 
than  monstrous.  Whatever  is  propagated  —  begotten  and  bom  — 
is  mere  being,  or  nature;  never  moral  character,  which  resuhs 
only  from  moral  actioo.  The  being  thus  produced  must  exist, 
mast  probably  live  some  time,  and  develop  itself  somewhat, 
before  it  can  act  as  a  subject  of  moral  obligation,  and  commit 
sin.  Hence,  to  speak  of  this  being  as  itself  sinful,  before  it 
performs  any  moral  action,  is  to  destroy  the  very  idea  of  sin. 
It  is  to  confound  nature  with  character,  a  simply  existing  being, 
or  constitution,  with  the  very  different  matter  of  personal  morality, 
'  or  responsible  action.  It  is  to  suppose  sin,  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
the  conditions  of  sin.  The  infant  child  is  capable  in  due  time  — 
how  soon  we  know  not  —  of  growing  into  a  moral  and  responsible 
being,  and  of  committing  known  acts  of  sin  ;  but  certainly  it  does 
not  start  with  a  sinful  nature.  The  idea  of  a  sinful  nature,  ante- 
cedently to  sinful  aclitn,  is  always  an  absurd  and  self-contradictory 
idea ;  because  it  is  an  ascription  to  a  mere  nature  of  what  can  be 
found  only  in  the  sphere  of  moral  freedom.     It  is  imputing  to  a 
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being,  who  has  not  yet  acted,  that  which  can  only  be  conceived  of 
as  an  attribute  of  his  act  ons  "  —  pp.  119,  120. 

'^It  is  sometimes  urged,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  dis- 
ordered   constitution  at  the    beginning,   that    infants  and   very 
young  children  exhibit  bad  tempers  and  angry  passions.    These, 
it  is  alleged,  are  signs  of  a  disturbed  nature.      Now  in  reply 
to  this,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  first  life  of  childhood 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  wholly  animal  and  instinctive.     The 
rational  and  moral  life  is  the  slow  development  of  a  later  time. 
But  the  animal  and  the  instinctive,  before  the  unfolding  of  the 
rational  and  the  moral,  cannot  justly  be  spoken  of  as  morally 
wrong.      They  are  no  more  wrong  in  infants  than  they  are  in 
animals.      They  are  indications  of  sufiering,  of  physical,  pet- 
haps  nervous,  discomfort;   and  call  for  the  watchful  sympathy 
of  the  mother  or  the  nurse.    I  must  think  it  a  wholly  unwarranted 
view,  to  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  latent  depravity.     Fret- 
fuloess  and  peevishness  may  be  sins  in  those  who  have  assamed 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  thence  to 
argue  that  they  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  very  young 
children ;  and  it  is  only  as  we  transfer  to  children  something  of 
the  moral  knowledge  of  men,  that  we  thus  argue.    We  know  that 
we  ought  to  restrain  such  manifestations,  and  hence  hastily  infer 
that  it  must  be  the  duty  of  very  young  children  to  restrain  them. 
We  must,  however,  concede  that  this  early  development  of  the 
purely  instinctive  life,  as  compared  with  the  moral,  points  to  the 
prospect  of  a  collision  between  the  two,  when  the  moral  shall  be- 
gin to  show  itself,  and  thus  confirms  our  previous  remark,  that  the 
true  origin  of  actual  sin,  in  every  human  being,  is  found  in  the 
relation  of  the  appetitive  and  the  propensional  part  of  our  nature  to 
the  rational  and  the  moral  part."  —  pp.  122, 123. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  wholly  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  long 
held  in  the  Church,  and  has  been  retained  by  many  down  even  to 
our  time.  We  reject  both  the  idea  and  the  term.  We  hold  the 
idea  to  be  wholly  imaginary,  and  the  term,  as  it  has  commonly 
been  used,  nonsensical  We  deny  the  existence  of  any  other  sin 
than  actual,  voluntary  sin.     If,  however,  any  choose  to  maintain 
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the  existence,  in  the  posteriiy  of  Adam,  of  an  orij^nally  disordered 
constitution^  while  yet  they  allow  that  in  this  constitution  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  sin,  this  is  a  point  concerning  which  we 
neither  affirm  anything  nor  deny  anything.  We  refrain  from  any 
positive  assertion,  because  our  inquiries  have  thus  far  furnished  no 
positive  evidence.  We  certainly  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for 
affirming  such  a  disordered  constitution ;  and  against  the  view, 
which  would  push  the  disorder  to  such  a  length  as  to  make  sin  its 
necessary  result,  there  are  the  gravest  objections ;  for  with  the 
necessity  of  sin  responsibility  for  it  ceases,  and  so  there  ceases 
to  be  sin.  It  is  quite  as  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  religion  to  deny, 
or  to  palliate  sin  in  this  way,  as  to  deny  or  to  palliate  it  in  any 
other  way.  This  remark  merits  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
one  class  of  theologians  among  us.  While  claiming  to  take  pro- 
found and  practically  impressive  views  of  sin,  they  yet,  by  tracing 
it  back  to  the  primary  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  by  the  fig- 
ment of  the  oneness  of  all  men  with  Adam,  —  which,  in  their 
sense,  is  not  merely  inexplicable,  but  self-contradictory,  —  go  very 
far  towards  destroying  the  very  idea  of  sin,  and  the  possibility  of 
committing  it.  In  the  name  of  morality  and  of  religion,  whose 
interests  we  love,  and  would  ever  defend,  we  protest  against  these 
extreme  and  self-destructive  views.''  —  pp.  124,  125. 

We  turn  to  the  Sermon  which  discusses  the  question 
"  How  Christ  was  made  Sin,*'  and  the  following  extract 
will  show  how  our  ajithor  disposes  of  the  "  transfer  theory," 
as  it  is  called :  — 

*'  In  what  sense  was  Christ  made  sin,  or  treated  as  a  sinner? 

'*  I  remark,  that  this  language  is  not  used  concerning  him  on 
the  ground  that  he  took  upon  himself,  and  became  guilty  of  the 
sins  of  men«  or  of  any  part  of  them.  There  was  no  transfer,  no 
passing  over  to  him  of  any  part  of  the  guilt  which  belonged  to 
the  human  race.  Sin  is,  in  the  fullest  import  of  the  terms,  a 
personal  and  untransferable  thing.  The  sins  which  one  man  or 
one  being  has  committed  cannot  be  made  to  pass  over  to  any  other 
man,  or  to  any  other  being.  Sin  is  and  must  ever  be  the  inalien- 
able possession  of  the  being  who  has  committed  it,  and  made  it  his 
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own.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  cannot  be  pardoned ;  that  the  sinner 
cannot,  by  repentance  and  future  holiness,  set  a  limit  to  the  power 
and  the  results  of  his  sins.  But  I  mean  that  the  sin,  which  has 
its  origin  and  its  seat  in  one  mind,  cannot  shift  its  residence,  and 
take  up  its  abode  in  another  mind.  The  sin,  for  instance,  of 
Judas,  in  betraying^  his  Lord,  cannot  become  the  sin  of  Paul,  or  of 
Peter,  or  of  any  other  person.  Sin  is  a  part  of  the  personal  char- 
acter, and  can  no  more  be  separated  from  the  man  who  has  willed 
it,  and  who  has  found  a  part  of  his  life  and  of  his  pleasure  in  it, 
than  his  personality  can  be  separated  from  him.  It  would  seem 
that  these  statements  must  commend  themselves  to  the  good  sense 
of  all  men,  and  be  regarded  as  the  simple  embodying  in  words  of 
their  first,  their  spontaneous  and  most  natural  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  are  ideas  which  shine  with  their  own  evidence  ;  and 
it  seems  impossible,  by  any  reasoning,  to  make  them  clearer. 
But  as  there  have  been,  and  perhaps  still  are,  some  who,  while  they 
must  allow  that  the  sins  of  one  man  cannot  be  made  to  pass  over  to 
another  man,  so  as  to  become  his,  yet  defend  the  idea  that  the 
sins  of  men,  or  of  some  part  of  them,  were  thus  transferred  to 
Christ,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  attempt  to  show  still  further  that 
this  is  plainly  an  inadmissible  and  an  impossible  idea. 

^^  In  order  to  this,  let  us  inquire  what  consequences  would  fol- 
low from  the  tidoption  of  the  view,  that  the  sins  of  men  were  thus 
passed  to  the  account  of  Christ,  and  the  guilt  of  them  laid  upon 
him. 

"  Obviously  it  would  follow,  that  Christ  became  personally 
chargeable  with  an  amount  of  guilt  which  was  equal  to  the  col- 
lective guilt  of  all  the  persons  whose  sins  were  thus  laid  upon 
him.  If  the  sins  of  all  men  were  thus  transferred  to  him,  then 
he  assumed  a  burden  of  guilt  which  was  exactly  equal  to  the 
added  guilt  of  all  men.  If  the  sins  of  a  certain  part  only  of  men 
were  made  over  to  him,  then  the  guilt  which  he  took  upon  him 
was  equal  to  the  combined  guilt  of  this  part.  It  is  evidently  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  Christ  really  took  upon  him  the  sins  of 
men,  without  assuming  the  burden  of  their  guilt ;  for  sin  and 
guilt  cannot  be  separated ;  guilt  is  a  part  of  the  idea  of  sin.  If 
Christ,  in  any  real  sense  whatever,  took  upon  him  the  sins  of  any, 
33  • 
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he  took  to  the  eame  extent  their  guilt,  and  hence  hee&me  aod 
continaed  peraouaily  guilty  during  the  whole  time,  longer  or 
shorter,  that  this  transfer  of  sin  to  himself  lasted.  Now,  since  it 
is  the  uniform  teaching  of  Scripture,  that  Christ  was,  both  in  life 
and  in  death,  ebsolotely  holy,  and  since  our  text  itself,  while  rep- 
resenting him  as  in  some  way  made  sin,  or  treated  as  a  sinner, 
yet  emphatically  declares  that  he  knew  no  sin,  we  are  eridently 
bound  to  reject  the  idea,  that  the  sins  of  men  were  transferied 
to  l^im. 

**  Aside  from  this  invincible  difficulty,  the  idea  of  the  transfer 
of  the  sins  of  men  to  Christ  is  fraught  with  other  objectioos 
equally  insuperable.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sins  which  were 
committed  during  the  ages  before  Christ  came,  and  some  of  which 
must  have  been  transferred  to  him,  if  any  men  in  these  preyious 
generations  were  saved,  —  though  they  could  not  have  been  so 
transferred,  and  the  men  of  course  could  not,  according  to  this 
view,  have  been  saved  till  Christ  made  his  appearance,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  this  part  of  mankind,  but  limiting  ourselves  now  to  the 
generations  which  have  lived  since  Christ  left  the  world,  and  ac- 
complished his  saving  work,  it  is  evident  with  regard  to  all  these, 
that,  if  we  could  accept  this  notion  of  the  transfer  of  sin,  we  should 
be  driven  to  believe  that  their  sins  were  transferred  to  the  Saviour 
before  they  were  committed  ;  that  is,  before  they  had  any  exist- 
ence. But  how  Christ  could  become  guilty  of  the  sins  of  men 
who  were  first  to  live  and  to  sin  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
afler  his  advent,  is  manifestly  inconceivable. 

*^  Without,  then,  tracing  further  the  absurdities  of  this  view,  we 
may  at  once  conclude  that  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  made 
sin  by  having  the  sins  of  men  transferred  to  him,  i^  wholly  inde- 
fensible. The  notion  that  the  sins  of  men  were  transferred  to 
Christ  Is  at  war  with  our  ideas  of  propriety  and  justice.  It  in- 
volves an  arbitrary  destruction  of  accountableness  and  personality. 
We  pronounce  it  not  merely  an  unreal,  but  an  impossible  thing  in 
the  Divine  government.  We  shall  be  able  to  show,  in  the  proper 
place,  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  who  repent,  and  receive  the 
Divine  testimony  through  him,  and  with  regard  to  him.  But  he 
saves  none  by  taking  their  sins  off  from  them  on  to  himself.     Sin 
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cannot  thus  pass,  as  a  matter  of  meTchandise  and  of  traffic,  from 
one  owner  to  another.  It  lies  too  deep  in  the  soul,  it  clings  too 
tenaciously  to  the  moral  life  and  to  the  individual  character,  to 
admit  of  any  such  local  and  mechanfcal  transfer.  It  is  a  spiritual 
evil,  and  spiritually  produced ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Christ 
himself  saves  from  it,  is  by  counterworking  and  overcoming  it  in 
the  seal  itself."  —  pp.  147  - 161. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  we  have  the  following 
clear  statement :  — 

"  We  may  be  assisted  by  what  has  been  said  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject  of  atonement.  '  Atonement,  if  we  look  to  the 
origin  and  import  of  the  term,  is  at-one-ment,  or  the  reconciliation 
of  such  as  were  previously  at  variance.  Applied  to  the  relations 
of  men  to  God,  it  consists  in  their  actual  reconciliation  to  God,  by 
repentance  on  their  part,  and  forgiveness  on  his.  It  marks  a  sub- 
jective fact,  though  usually  as  the  consequence  of  some  objective 
arrangement.  This  is,  I  think,  the  invariable  signification  of  the 
word  atonement  in  the  Bible,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  one  instance  of  its  use  in  the  New  Testament.  The  He- 
brew atonements  were  reconciliations  through  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed medium  of  sacrifices.  The  sacrifices  were  means  to  an 
end,  and  in  themselves  alone  not  an  atonement,  though  made  with 
a  view  to  an  atonement.  So  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh  —  his  teaching,  example,  and  death  for  us  —  cannot  in 
strictness  be  called  an  atonement,  or  a  reconciliation ;  they  are 
more  properly  means  of  efiecting  an  atonement.  The  reconciling, 
the  repentance-moving  power,  lies  in  them,  and  works  through 
them;  they  constitute  the  Gospel.  But  we  must  not  confound 
the  Gospel  —  the  means  and  the  vehicle  of  the  reconciliation  — 
with  the  end  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  the  reconciliation  actually 
effected.  Or  if,  in  conformity  with  present  popular  usage,  we 
lodge  an  objective  atonement  in  the  work  of  Christ,  we  should  be 
always  careful  to  explain  this  as  consisting  in  the  value  of  his 
work,  as  a  means,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
of  bringing  men  to  repentance  and  salvation.    We  should  thus 
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adhere  to  Scriptaral  ideas,  and  iqd  no  risk  of  bein^  misunder- 
stood."—pp.  163,  164. 

*'  But  it  may  be  asked,  Are  not  the  merits  of  Christ  in  some 
way  pot  to  the  accoant  and  the  benefit  of  his  people  1  Doubtless 
we  receire  great  benefit  from  Christ.  We  receive  throagh  him 
all  that  makes  us  differ  from  those  who  never  heard  of  him.  We 
would  by  no  means  undervalue  the  extent  of  our  indebtedness  to 
Christ.  But  yet  we  must  say  that  his  merits  can  never  become 
our  merits.  We  should  think  it  unwarranted  to  speak  of  the 
merits  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John,  the  excellence  of  character 
which  was  in  them,  as  made  ours.  And  can  it  be  any  less  un- 
warranted to  speak  of  the  merits  of  Christ  as  passed  over  to  us 
and  rendered  ours  ?  Do  the  Scriptures  anywhere  speak  of  the 
merits  of  Christ  as  transferred  to  us,  and  put  to  our  account  ?  If 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  such  language,  and  imagining  it 
Scriptural,  we  shall  do  well  to  bethink  ourselves,  and  ask  again, 
whether  it  is  really  so  ?  The  truth  is,  that  all  merit  is  personal, 
belonging  to  some  being ;  and  the  merits  of  one  being  can  never 
become  the  merits  of  another. 

'*  We  must  then  dismiss  the  idea,  that  the  merits  of  our  Saviour 
can  in  any  way  be  rendered  our  personal  merits.  They  may  ben- 
efit us  in  many  ways.  They  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  us  to 
the  possession  of  a  right  character,  and  of  securing  our  eternal 
salvation ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  our  merits.  Unwonted  and 
even  harsh  as  the  expression  may  sound  to  us,  we  must  be  made 
to  have  something  that  is  truly  meritorious,  truly  good  and  de- 
serving in  ourselves,  in  our  own  character,  or  \he  merits  of  Christ 
will  profit  us  nothing. 

**  The  question  returns^  Ht)w  then  does  the  exhibition  of  Christ, 
as  brought  into  connection  with  our  sin,  contribute  to  render  us 
righteous  1  In  what  way  are  we  saved  and  made  internally  pure 
by  Christ?  For  we  must  not  forget  that  salvation  is  always  an 
internal  fact.  A  man  is  not  saved  any  further  than  he  is  made 
truly  right,  or  righteous.  His  righteousness  must  be  his  own, 
and  belong  as  really  to  himself  as  his  own  faculties  and  the  act- 
ings of  his  own  mind.  It  must  be  the  breathings  of  his  own 
spirit,  the  outgushings  and  the  characteristic  choices  and  workings 
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of  his  own  soul  and  moral  life.  His  saWation  must  be,  io  a  wordy 
himself  purified  and  saved.  His  righteousness  must  be  himself 
made  rigfateous.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  other  saving  rightr 
eousness  than  this."  —  pp.  170,  171. 

To  this  last  extract  Dr.  Sheldon  appends  the  following 
foot-note,  which  deserves  to  be  reprinted.  We  do  not 
think  his  caution  excessive,  as  we  judge  after  much  ex- 
perience :  — 

'*  It  may  seem  to  some  of  the  readers  of  these  Sermons,  that 
all  this  emphasis  and  iteration  of  statement,  on  so  plain  and  vital 
a  point,  must  be  soperflaous.  But  I  can  assure  them,  that  this  is 
80  far  from  true,  that  even  sincere  Christians,  as  I  believe  themf 
have  been  much  perplexed  and  staggered  by  these  very  statements. 
Nor  should  I  wonder  if  still  others,  into  whose  hands  this  volume 
may  come,  should  mark  with  pain  for  the  moment,  and  perhaps 
longer,  the  evident  contrast  between  what  is  here  said  and  the 
teachings  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  I  greatly  fear 
that  the  views  of  many  Christians  are  sadly  defective  and  erro- 
neous on  this  subject.  Is  there  not,  then,  urgent  occasion  for  the 
most  clear  and  positive  teaching  on  this  point?  I  address  this 
question  to  all  my  brethren  in  the  Christian  ministry."  —  pp.  171,* 
172. 

We  were  struck  with  the  view  presented  in  the  following 
extract,  which  relates  to  the  last  sufferings  of  Christ :  — 

**  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  these  last  scenes  in  his  life 
which  lends  a  particle  of  support  to  the  doctrine,  that  he  sustained 
the  wrath  of  God.  The  agony  in  the  garden  has  been  variously 
explained ;  but  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  his  thrice-re- 
peated prayer  that  the  cup  might,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  him 
without  his  drinking  it,  then  we  may  conclude,  that,  in  his  own 
view,  his  approaching  sufferings  were  not  required  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  possible  for  God  to  forgive  sin.  We  ask  any  defender  of 
this  idea,  whether,  supposing  Christ  to  have  known  that  it  was 
impossible  for  God,  or  inconsistent  with  his  government,  to  forgive 
sin  at  all,  miless  he  should  suffer  as  our  substitute,  he  could  have 
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offered  ihe  prayer  ascribed  to  him  ?  Could  he  have  used  language 
intimatinsT  a  possibility  that  the  cop  might,  consistently  with  the 
designs  of  God,  be  taken  from  him?  Does  not  this  theory  empty 
his  prayer  of  all  its  force  and  meaning?  Does  it  not  rob  the 
whole  scene  in  the  garden  of  its  impressiveness  ?  Once  admit, 
however,  that  God  could  forgive  sin  without  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  that  men  were  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  feel  their  need  of 
forgiveness,  to  seek  it  by  repentance,  and  to  gain  an  assurance 
that  they  were  forgiven,  except  through  the  sufferings  on  the 
cross ;  or  that  these  moral  feelings  could  not  otherwise  be  awak- 
ened to  any  great  extent,  or  so  widely  and  advantageously ;  and 
then  all  becomes  consistent.  The  momentary  recoil  from  the  suf- 
ferings, the  prayer  to  be  spared  them,  and  the  meek  submission  to 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Father,  appear  [natural ,  and  therefore 
touching  in  the  highest  degree.  We  retain  the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  truth  and  of  nature."  —  pp.  206,  207. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  other  extract,  which 
we  hope  will  be  read  by  those  who  think  there  is  any 
"  governmental  obstacle  "  in  the  way  of  God's  forgiving 
sin,  which  Christ  has  removed  :  — 

"  I  remark  further,  that  Christ  was  not  made  sin,  or  treated  as 
a  sinner,  on  the  ground  that  his  sufferings  and  death  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  exercise  of  the  divine  mercy  to  men  consisteDt 
with  the  maintenance  of  divine  justice.  Christ  did  not  come  on 
earth  and  die  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  obstacle  in  the  divine 
government  in  the  way  of  extending  pardon  to  the  penitent.*  His 
sufferings  were  not  appointed  him  on  account  of.  the  influence 
which  they  were  to  have  in  convincing  the  moral  universe  that 
sin,  when  forgiven,  is  not  treated  too  leniently. 

**  Extensively  as  the  view  here  denied  is  held  in  the  Christian 
Church,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  mete  human 
theory,  and  wholly  destitute  of  Scriptural  support.  In  what  part 
of  the  word  of  God  is  it  taught  ?  Where  in  it  do  we  find  the 
slightest  allusion  to  this  so-calle'd  governmental  theory  ?  What 
are  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  died 
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:o    conciliate  the  exercise  of  the  divine  jastice  wiih  the  divine 
Tjercy?     Where  are  these  two  attributes,  as  exercised  towards 
penitent  sinners,  ever  spoken  of  as  in  conflict  and  at  variance? 
Where  do  we  find  a  single  iiuimation  of  an  obstacle  in  the  mind  of 
God,  or  in  the  order  of  his  government,  in  the  way  of  extending 
forgiveness  to  men  who  turn  from  their  sins  1     In  what  chapter 
and  verse  is  it  said,  that  this  forgiveness  of  the  penitent  cannot  be, 
unless  something  else,  the  interposition  of  Christ,  first  is?     And 
\vhere  is  the  death  of  Christ  said  to  have  been  appointed  on  ac- 
count of  its  adaptedness  and  necessity  to  convince  the  intelligent 
universe  that  sin,  when  forsaken  and  forgiven,  is  not  treated  with 
too  g^reat  and  dangerous  indulgence  ?     I  call  upon  the  defenders 
of  this  view  to  furnish  a  plain  Scriptural  ans\Vcr  to  these  ques- 
tions.    For  my  part,  I  am  bound  in  simple  honesty  to  say,  that  I 
can  find  nothing  of  this  theory  in  the  Bible ;  though  the  writings 
of  many  theologians,  and  the  preaching  of  many  ministers,  are 
full  of  it. 

"  But  the  theory  is  not  merely  extra-scriptural ;  it  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures  ;  for  these  speak-  of  the  mission  of  Christ 
as  originating  in  ^the  mere  love  of  God  ;  and  they  never  make 
mention  of  any  other  obstacle  to  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  men 
than  that  which  is  found  in  their  own  impenitence.  We  cannot 
deem  it  necessary  here  to  adduce  the  passages  which  sustain  these 
statements. 

"  The  defenders  of  the  theory  in  question  give  themselves,  in 
our  view,  much  needless  trouble  and  solicitude  about  the  honor  of 
the  divine  government.  We  may  commend  their  motive,  while 
we  expose  their  mistake.  This  mistake  lies  in  supposing  that 
justice  and  mercy  in  God  are  such  opposed  and  almost  incompat- 
ible attributes,  that  they  cannot  both  at  the  same  time  be  exercised 
towards  a  penitent  transgressor,  without  some  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent expedient  for  harmonizing  them,  and  rendering  them 
consistent.  But  now  what  evidence  is  there  that  this  is  a  true 
view?  How  do  we  know  that  justice  and  mercy  are  always  thus 
at  variance  ?  It  is  certainly  not  in  their  nature  to  be  so  in  all 
cases;  for  then  tee  could  never  forgive  the  injurious  without  be- 
coming unjust.    But  we  are  directed  to  forgive  others,  that  w^e  may 
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be,  like  God,  the  childreo  of  oor  Father  in  heaTen.  We  there- 
fore do  wrong  to  conclude  that  he  cannot,  in  immediate  coosist- 
ency  with  his  whole  nature  and  all  hia  attributes,  forgiTe  the 
penitent  And  he  most  clearly  teaches  us  throughout  his  word, 
that  while  he  hates  sin,  he  loves  the  sinner,  and  dairires  him  to 
turn  and  live.  His  righteousness  is  the  love  of  all  right,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  disinclininiTf  directly  disposes  bim  to  be 
&vorable  to  all  who  repent.  The  bus'ness  of  ttansgressors  is  to 
turn  from  their  transgressions,  and  not  to  give  themselves  anj 
needless  and  presumptuous  trouble  about  the  honor  of  God,  aod 
the  consistency  of  his  proceedings.  They  need  not  Tear  that  his 
ways  will  not  fully  vindicate  themselves.  Certainly  his  ways 
need  for  their  vindication  no  such  theory  as  this  which  we  hare 
been  considering."  —  pp.  156  - 159. 

Before  closing,  we  must  add  that  the  above  views  are  of 
no  recent  growth  in  Dr.  Sheldon^s  mind,  nor  are  they  given 
to  the  public  from  any  sudden  or  hastily  considered  impulse. 
On  this  point  we  respect  his  conscientious  cautiousness. 
For  many  years  he  has  revolved  these  subjects  in  his  mind, 
viewed. them  in  sCll  the  light  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  is  at  length  moved  to  publish  them  to  the  world 
by  the  strongest  convictions  of  duty.  A  sentence  in  his 
Preface  is  so  important  and  instructive  in  this  connection, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.  Who  can  tell  us  how 
many  others  there  are,  still  in  the  bondage  of  creeds,  who 
have  mentally  reached  similar  conclusions,  and  sigh  for  a 
freedom  which   they  dare  not  yet  avow.?     Dr.  Sheldon 


*'  The  opinions  advocated  in  these  Sermons  have  not  been  re- 
cently adopted.  Either  the  opinions  themselves,  or  at^least  those 
out  of  which  they  have  by  a  logical  necessity  grown,  have  been 
held  and  taught  throughout  my  public  life.  While  yet  in  the 
theological  institution,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  venerated 
teacher  still  living,  I  was  led  to  a  most  decisive  rejection  of  the 
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theories  with  regaid  to  the  impatation  of  sio  and  of  righteoasoese. 
X  never  belioTed,  and  never  taught,  that  there  was  anything  strict- 
ly penal,  vicarioas,  or  aabetitutionary  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
I   make  this  disclaimer,  simply  because  it  has  been  publicly  said 
that,  I  once  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  '*  vicarious  atonement." 
If  the  word  atonement,  without  the  prefixed  epithet  had  been  used, 
the  statement  would  have  been  true.    I  hold  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  firmly  as  I  ever  held,  to  all  the  objective  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christ ;  only  I  do  not  now  speak  of  them  as  an  atonement 
properly,  but  as  the  means  of  an  atonement,  or  of  an  actual  recon- 
ciliation of  the  sinner  to  God.    Any  change  of  my  opinion,  in 
this  respect,  lies  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  considering  the  objective 
facts,  but  merely  in  the  view  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  something  else.    I  think  of  the  facts  themselves  as  I  always 
did  ;  but  I  interpret  them  somewhat  difierently.    I  once  supposed 
them  connected,  in  some  unknown  way,  with  the  consistent  exer- 
cise of  mercy  to  the  penitent;  I  now  look  upon  them,  and  upon 
the  whole  Gospel,  as  the  great  means  of  bringing  men  to  repent- 
ance.   That  they  can  have  no  other  relation,  and  answer  no  other 
end  than  this,  I  should  deem  it  presumptuous  to  say :  but  I  lack 
the  evidence  that  they  actually  have  any  other."  —  pp.  vii.,  viii. 


NEW  Versions  of  the  bible. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  to  have  heard 
of  a  sensation  caused  in  the  theological  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  by  the 
appearance  of  one  or  two  translations  of  the  New  Testament, 
differing  in  some  respects  from  the  received  version,  and 
coming  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  —  even  from  Unitarian 
critics.  It  was  thought  very  presumptuous  in  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  especially  heretics,  to  innovate  upon  our  ven- 
erable English  Bible ;  it  being  forgotten,  perhaps  not  known, 
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that  that  Eoglish  Bible  was  not  then  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  was  itself  the  work  of  men,  —  fallible  men  certainly, 
and  deemed  heretical  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians. 
Since  that  period  —  owing  either  to  the  multiplication  of 
scholars  and  critics  of  various  creeds,  or  to  the  discovery 
that  no  version^  new  or  old,  can  lay  claim  to  inspiration  — 
nearly  every  sect  has  been  represented  by  some  new  trans- 
lation, issuing  from  the  body,  or  one  or  more  individuals. 
Indeed,  this  work  began  long  before  the  present  century, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  go  back  and  note  its  prc^gress. 

The  first  English  translation  was  that  of  Wickliffe,  ap- 
pearing about  1380,  in  manuscript,  but  not  printed  until 
recently  ;  and  after  that  date,  six  Protestant  English  ver- 
sions appeared  before  the  one  now  in  use,  without  counting 
the  Unitarian  versions  referred  to  above.  First  came  Tyn- 
daWs^  the  New  Testament  printed  in  Holland  in  1526,  and 
the  other  Books  about  1530.  Five  years  later  appeared 
Coverdale*i  Bible,  which  was  twice  republished,  in  1550 
and  1553.  In  1537  was  published  the  version  that  goes  by 
the  title  of  Matthew'' s  Bible^  because  it  professed  to  come 
from  one  Thomas  Matthew,  supposed  to  be  a  fictitious 
name,  the  real  editor, as  some  conjectured,  being  the  martyr 
John  Rogers.  A  revision  of  this  Bible,  which  itself  was 
made  up  from  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  made  its  appearance 
in  1539,  in  folio,  and  by  the  king^s  printers,  as  Cranmei% 
or  the  "  Great  Bible,"  known  also  as  "  Whitchurch's,"  one 
of  the  publishers.  Another  edition  was  issued  the  following 
year,  and  efibrts  were  made  to  have  it  introduced  and  read 
in  the  churches.  During  the  reign  of  Mary ,  some  of  the 
English  scholars,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  from  persecu- 
tion to  Geneva,  prepared  another.version,  known  as  the  Ge- 
neva Bible  J  printed  there  in  1557*60,  in  London  in  1572, 
and  often  afterwards.     But  this  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
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greater,  or  mare  popular  version,  Damely,  the  Bishop's 
Bible,  so  calledyfrom  being  made  by  Archbishop  Parker 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  English  Church.  It  was  chiefly 
a  revision  of  Cranmer^s  Bible,  and  took  its  place  as  the 
authorized  version,  subsequently  used  as  the  basis  of  what 
has  ever  since  been  called  the  "  Received  Version." 

Xhe.  origin  of  this  last  version,  now  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  pre-eminently  "  The  Bible,"  is  familiar,  probably, 
to  all  our  readers,  but  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  this 
sketch,  h  is  well  to  have  a  table  of  dates  for  easy  refer- 
ence ;  as  likewise  to  show  that  it  is  a  part  of  religious  obli- 
gation to  distinguish  between  a  human  work  and  a  divine. 
Due  respect  and  reverence  should  be  shown  for  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  all  should  follow  them  as  near  to  the  fountain  as 
possible.  But  men^s  translations  of  these  writings,  like 
their  comments  and  creeds,  are  liable  to  imperfection  ;  and 
the  v^hole  history  of  versions,  under  the  guidance  of  Ortho- 
dox Christians  and  an  Establishment,  shows  us  that  imper- 
fections and  errors  have  been  admitted  by  all,  and  constant 
attempts  made  to  remedy  or  remove  them. 

After  the  six  English  versions  just  named,  —  Tyndale's, 
Coverdale's,  Matthew^s,  Cranmer^s,  the  Geneva,  and  the 
Bishop^s  Bible,  the  last  appearing  in  1568,  —  a  leader  of  the 
Puritans,  Dr.  Reynolds,  in  the  "  Hampton-Court  Confer- 
ence," held  before  James  I.  in  1604,  moved  for  an  emended 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  proposal  was  enter- 
tained by  the  king,  on  condition  that  the  new  version  should, 
"  last  of  all,  be  ratified  by  his  royal  authority,  and  so  the 
whole  Church  be  bound  to  this  translation,  and  not  to  use 
any  other."  Forty-seven  persons  were  the  same  year  com- 
missioned by  the  king,  to  be  divided  into  six  classes,  two  of 
these  classes  to  meet  in  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Westmin- 
ster, each*    The  original  Scriptures,  with  the  Apocrypha, 
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were  also  divided  into  six  portions,  and  one  given  to  each 
class  of  translators.  At  midsummer,  1604,  the  Bishop  of 
London  drew  up  the  rules,  prescribed  by  the  king,  for  the 
conduct  of  the  work.  The  Bishop^s  Bible  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed implicitly,  or  '^  as  little  altered  as  the  original  will 
.  permit  *' ;  the  other  five  versions,  named  above,  to  be  used 
when  they  agreed  better  with  the  sacred  text  No  margi- 
nal notes  were  to  be  affixed,  unless  needed  for  the  explana- 
tion of  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  ;  a  rule  which  has  not  been 
adhered  to  by  either  English  or  American  Bible  Societies 
of  later  times.  Each  translator  of  each  class  was  to  take 
the  same  chapter  or  portion,  and  haying  translated  and 
emended  as  he  found  reason,  submit  his  work  to  the  as- 
sembled company,  and  all  to  agree  together  on  that  which 
should  stand.  Then,  as  each  book  was  completed,  it  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  whole  body  of  translators,  whose  number  had 
been  extended  to  fifty-four,  for  the  final  revision.  So  far 
as  care  and  labor  were  concerned,  this  great  work  was 
wisely  planned  and  thoroughly  executed.  More  than  three 
years  were  spent  by  the  several  companies  in  finishing  the 
first  draught  of  the  new  version.  Two  persons  were  next 
chosen  from  each  company,  to  meet  in  London,  review  the 
whole  work,  and  prepare  one  copy  from  the  three  sent  sever- 
ally from  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Westminster.  These  six 
men  extended  their  labors  through  nine  months ;  and,  last  of 
all,  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Myles  Smith,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Gloucester,  again  reviewed  the  whole,  and 
prefixed  "  arguments,"  or  contents,  to  the  several  Books. 
The  whole  was  then  printed  in  the  old  black  letter,  in  folio, 
and  first  published  A.  D.  161  J. 

With  all  this  care,  numerous  errors  of  the  press  were 
found  in  the  first  edition,  and  many  following.  These  er- 
rors have  been  corrected,  again  and  again,  by  successive 
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revisions  extending  through  a  century  and  a  half,  the  most 
complete  being  that  of  Dr.  Blaney,  who  spent  upon  it  be* 
tween  three  and  four  years  at  Oxford,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  published  the  corrected  edition, 
both  in  quarto  and  folio,  176^.    Yet  after  all  this  vast  labor 
in   preparing  an  edition  then  considered  perfect,  and  ever 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  standard,  it  is  said  that  a  hundred 
and  sixteen  errors  were  detected  in  this  same  copy,  by  the 
London  publishers,  in  1806  and  1813 ;  and  one,  an  omission 
of  importance.    Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  compositors  and  proof-readers  employed 
at  four  different  presses  in  England,  and  in  America  an  un- 
known number,  sending  out  thousands  and  millions  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  every  year,  in  every  variety  of  form.   When 
such  errors  as  "  vinegar  •*  for  "  vineyard,"  and  "  hundred  " 
for'*  husband,'*  are  overlooked,  as  in  an  early  Oxford  edition 
and  a  late  American, — errors  of  less  consequence,  because 
so  obvious,  —  we  can  easily  see  that  smaller,  yet  possibly 
more  important  mistakes  may  creep  in,  and  be  long  unob- 
served.    We  have  reason  for  wonder  and  thankfulness  that 
they  are  so  few,  and  affect  so  little  the  vital  truths  and  es- 
sential facts  of  religion. 

The  versions  that  have  appeared  since  King  James's, 
have  difiered  from  that  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
text,  or  in  orthography  and  punctuation.  Wakefield's  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  published  in  England  in 
1791,  and  here  in  1830,  and  soon  after,  the  so-called  ^^  Im- 
proved Vetsion,"  based  upon  Archbishop  Newcome's  trans- 
lation, though  prepared  by  Unitarians,  were  the  first,  it  is 
believed,  ever  printed  in  paragraph  form,  the  chapters  and 
verses  being  indicated  in  the  margin.  Neither  of  these 
versioQs  was  adopted  by  a  denomination,  or  used  in  church- 
es ;  not  being  deemed  on  the  whole  an  improvement  upon 
34* 
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the  Received  VeisioD,  though  throwing  light  upon  panicnlar 
panages.  Since  that  time,  nearly  all  denominatioDs  have 
been  concerned,  collectiTely  or  indiTidoally,  in  similar  ef- 
forts. In  England,  a  Baptbt  clergyman,  Mr.  Curtis,  many 
years  ago,  detected  and  published  some  thousand  variations 
in  the  Bibles  in  common  use,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  Authorized  Versicm  of  1611.  In  this  country,  twenty 
years  ago  fiev.  Dr.  Ck>it,  then  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  issued  the  New  Testament  in  ^  Para- 
graphs and  Parallelisms,^'  with  a  few  changes  of  the  text- 
About  the  same  time,  a  *^  Paragraph  Bible,''  edited  by 
James  Nourse,  was  published  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
by  Orthodox  houses,  presenting  a  slightly  emended  text, 
and  a  wholly  altered  page,  the  Psalms  and  prophetical  books 
being  printed  as  verse,  and  the  same  when  quoted  by  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles.  Dr.  Noyes's  translation  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  excepting  the  historical, 
and  Mr.  Norton's  new  version  of  the  Gospels,  are  well 
known. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  larger  enterprise.  In  1847,  the 
American  Bible  Society,  finding  many  discrepancies  in  the 
different  editions  of  their  own  Bibles,  as  also  between  these 
and  the  editions  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  resolved  to  collate  the  most  prominent  editions, 
and  prepare  as  perfect  a  form  as  possible.  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,  of  Williamsburg,  N.  J.,  was  chosen  to  superintend 
the  work,  aided  by  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Gardiner 
Spring,  Thomas  Cock,  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Edward  Bobin- 
son,  Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  John  McClintock,  and  Richard  S* 
Storrs,  Jr.  After  three  years  and  more  of  labor  and  great 
care,  the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  compared  six 
different  editions ;  namely,  James's  Version,  the  four  author- 
ized editions  published  in  England,  and  one  of  their  own  So* 
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ciety.     They  had  found  about  24,000  yariations  in  these 
several  editions,  in  the  text  and  punctuation,  ^^  yet  not  one 
tha,t  mars  the  integrity  of  the  text,  or  affects  any  doctrine  or 
precept  of  the  Bible/'     The  changes  made  are  confined  to 
orthography,  punctuation ^  the  use  of  capitals  and  italics. 
In  regard  to  the  last  of  these  points,  we  are  lead  to  ask,  as 
we  pass,  whethes^all  ministers  and  teachers  tell  their  people 
and    pupils  that  the  italics  in  the  Bible  are  no  part  of  the 
proper  Scriptures,  —  or  whether  it  is  thought  "  safer  "  to 
let   tbe  whole  pass  as  inspired,  translation  and  all  ?     Such 
men   as  those  who  presided  over  this  new  edition  —  now 
taken  as  a  standard  by  the  Bible  Society  —  are  above  sus- 
picion of  unfairness,  and  have  done  a  good  work.     But  we 
should  value  the  result  still  more,  if  they  had  striken  out 
all  the  headings  of  pages  and  chapters,  many  of  which,  be* 
side  occupying  much  room  uselessly,  amount  to  "  note  and 
comment,^^  such  as  they  profess  to  exclude, and  such  as  the 
rules  given  to  James's  translators  forbade.     Opening  the 
Bible,  the  eye  catches  such  headings  as  these  over  the 
pages  of  Isaiah  :  "  Christ  sent  to  the  Gentiles  "  ;  "  Christ's 
patient  Sufiering  "  ;  "  Christ's  free  Redemption  " ;  "  Christ's 
Power  to  save  " ;  "  The  Redeemer's  Covenant."     Some  of 
these  the  Committee  have  materially  improved,  but  we  think 
it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  dropped  them  wholly. 
They  frankly  state  a  fact  very  little  known ;  namely,  that 
the  words  Christ  and  the  Churchy  are  not  once  found  in  our 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  the  terms  Messiah 
and  Zion  ;  and  these  last  they  have  accordingly  substituted 
for  the  others,  in  all  the  headings  of  columns  and  contents 
of  chapters.    Th6  Committee  also  advert,  in  their  Report, 
to  the  wrong  use  of  the  word  Jesus  for  Joshua^  in  Acts  vii. 
45  and  Hebrews  iv.  8  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  the  error  is 
corrected  in  the  recent  editions  of  the  Bible  Society. 
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Another  new  version  is  now  being  made,  chiefly  by  the 
Baptists.  The  common  rendering  of  the  word  haptite  has 
long  been  a  trouble  to  many,  and,  in  connection  with  trans* 
lations  made  by  missionaries  into  foreign  tongues,  has  led 
to  excited  debate  in  the  American  Bible  Society,  ending  in 
a  secession,  led  off  by  the  late  Dr.  Cone,  in  1850,  fonnlDg 
the  new  "  Bible  Union,'*  having  for  its  great  object  a  "  faith- 
ful "  translation.  From  this  body  thus  separated,  there  are 
now  at  work  over  thirty  translators  and  revisers,  in  this 
country  and  England,  who  have  been  engaged  several 
years  in  preparing  the  new  version,  and  have  already  pub- 
lished the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  Reve- 
lation, —  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  being  in  press,  and  the 
Gospels  half  completed.  To  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  it  is  said  that  the  current  annual  expenses  are  not 
less  than  $  20,000,  and  that  the  outlay  thus  far  has  amount- 
ed to  at  least  $  70,000.  A  portion  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation —  we  believe  much  the  larger  portion,  and  not  the 
least  intelligent  or  prominent  —  have  opposed  the  project 
from  the  first,  and  take  no  part  in  it ;  while  some  of  other 
sects —  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists — are 
connected  with  it,  though  not  by  authority.  The  Greek 
text  of  Bagster  is  taken  as  a  basis,  but  with  deference  also 
to  "  Bloomfield,  Griesbach,  Bengel,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
and  eight  or  nine  others,  who  are  regarded  as  constituting 
the  highest  authority  on  the  subject." 

Among  the  changes  here  made,  or  proposed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Immerse  "  for  "  baptize,"  and  "  immersion  "  for 
"baptism";  "overseer"  for  "bishop";  "Holy  Spirit" 
for  "  Holy  Ghost "  ;  "  Joshua  "  for  "  Jesus,"  in  two  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament ;  and  a  truer  rendering  of 
the  original  for  "  hell "  and  the  "  grave,"  "  demon," 
devil,"  &c. 
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Most  of  these  alterations,  with  others  promised,  will  be 
decided  imp  rove  me  nts.  Whether  anything  will  be  gained, 
either  in  justice  or  policy,  by  the  chief  change,  that  relating 
to  baptism,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  yet  to  be  shown,  that 
there  is  a  single  account  of  a  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  is  not  as  consistent  with  the  practise  of  '^  pour- 
ing ^'  ^s  of  ^^  immersing.^'  That  any  person  was  actually 
immersed  cannot  be  proved, —  nor  yet  disproved. 

May  all  differences,  and  all  new  Versions,  lead  to  Charity, 
and  promote  Truth. 


WHAT  DEACON   HERRIMAN  SAID  ABOUT 
CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

Deacons  are  not  in  good  repute  in  these  days.  Dispar- 
aging stories  are  told  about  them  in  the  newspapers.  The 
writers,  I  am  sure,  did  not  know  Deacon  Herriman.  A 
better  man  never  lived,  and  few  have  I  known  who  were 
wiser.  That  is  his  house  on  the  southern  slope  of  yonder 
hill.  You  see  how  neat  his  fences  and  wood-yard  and 
outbuildings  look.  Well,  it  is  just  so  with  everything,  — 
his  dress,  his  manners,  his  mind,  —  nothing  is  neglected. 
He  is  not  a  large  farmer.  He,  contrary  to  the  popular 
idea  respecting  his  class,  has  not  much  worldly  ambition. 
Those  finely  tilled  acres,  and  those  thrifty  orchards,  he  in- 
herited from  his  father.  They  yield  the  Deacon  a  good 
living,  considering  the  amount  of  labor  he  bestows  upon 
them  ;  for,  call  on  him  when  you  will,  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  find  him  over  a  book.  Should  he  happen  to  be  in 
garden  or  field,  he  will  have  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
something  deep  weighing  on  his  mind. 
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Many  are  the  grand  talks  I  have  had  with  him.  I  love 
to  take  the  ground  of  an  opponent,  just  to  bring  hira  out, 
you  know.  An  objection  skilfully  interposed  has  often- 
times surprised  me  by  the  richness  and  readiness  of  his 
resources.  A  pet  subject  with  the  Deacon  of  late  is  the 
Unity  of  ChrisCs  true  Church,  I  do  not  know  whether  be 
has  been  reading  some  profound  books  on  this  point,  or 
whether  he  has  reached  his  views  by  his  own  meditations ; 
but  start  him  off  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  a  shine  in 
his  eye,  and  a  glow  in  his  face,  which  make  me  look  on 
him  almost  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  his  house  on  an  errand,  and 
finding  the  Deacon  in  a  talking  n^ood,  I  drew  up  a  chair,  to 
reply  to  his  request  that  I  would  state  a  certain  objection  to 
the  reality  of  the  inspiration  of  Christ,  to  which  I  had  ob- 
scurely alluded  in  some  former  conversation. 

"  Why,  Deacon,"  said  I,  "  you  see  it  is  all  in  a  nutshell. 
That  they  all  may  he  one^  is  the  reported  prayer  of 
Christ.  Now,  looking  to  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  it  not  evident  that  God  did  not  answer  that 
prayer,  and  therefore  that  Christ  was  one  whom  the  Father 
did  not  hear  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  what  kind  of  unity  he  prayed  for," 
replied  the  Deacon.  "  Any  great  subject  introduced  into 
the  world  raises  up  a  multitude  who  know  it  only  out- 
wardly, as  a  matter  of  names,  and  badges,  and  parties. 
But  some  there  are  who  know  Christianity  centrally,  as  a 
profound  spiritual  experience  ;  their  joy,  gratitude,  hope, 
adoration  of  God,  and  trust  in  a  Saviour,  are  all  one,  the 
world  over,  in  all  ages  and  denominations.  There  are  then 
these  two  classes.  Now  if  you  can  prove  that  Jesus 
referred  to  the  former  class,  I  grant  your  consequence,  that 
his  foresight  was  at  fault,  and  his  prayer  was  nugatory ; 
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but  who  can  doubt  that  he  referred  to  the  latter  class,  who 
in  all  the  fundamental  elements  of  Christian  experience 
have  been  one,  even  as  the  Son  and  the  Father  were  one  ?'' 
'^  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  "  that  this  splitting 
the  Christian  world  up  into  angry  and  contentious  sects  is 
not  a  rending  of  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ  ?  ^' 

^^  Angry  and  contentious  sects  never  bad  the  seamless 
coat  of  Christ,  —  never  touched  it,  never  saw  it,"  said  the 
Deacon.  "  It  is  some  garments  of  their  own  that  they  quar- 
rel about.  He  who  has  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
clothed  with  meekness,  patience,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
love,  and  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  contention  about 
these." 

*'  Still,"  I  added,  "  it  is  to  me  a  great  mystery  why  there 
should  be  so  much  division  and  strife  about  a  matter  so 
pure  and  heavenly  as^he  religion  of  Jesus  is  claimed  to  be." 
*"*•  But  you  solve  the  mystery  yourself  in  the  very  way 
you  state  it,"  rejoined  the  Deacon.  "  The  division  and 
strife  are  because  the  religion  is  more  pure  and  heavenly 
than  mankind.  When  the  Gospel  lifts  up  human  hearts  to 
a  point  near  its  own  level,  the  division  and  strife  cease. 
Meanwhile  there  is  something  good  in  the  rise  of  all  sects, 
and  the  best  thing  of  all  is  the  law  by  which  all  sects  must 
in  time  disappear," 

"  All  sects  disappear !  "  said  I,  in  astonishment.  "  I  wish 
I  could  see  that  time.  Where  are  the  signs  of  its  coming  ? 
Every  age  has  its  new  errors,  as  every  summer  has  a  fresk 
crop  of  weeds  and  thistles." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  Deacon  ;  "  but  I  know  also,  that, 
in  the  field  of  the  world,  no  weed  or  thistle  that  has  life  in 
it  is  altogether  useless,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  yielded  its  use 
its  life  departs.  A  sect  springs  up  because  it  has  some 
aspect  of  Christian  truth  which  is  unrecognized  by  others 
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around  ;  controversy  places  this  aspect  with  clearness  be- 
fore  the  mind  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  geDerally  recogoized,  or 
likely  to  be  soon  recognized,  the  sect  dies  out  and  disap- 
pears. Every  sect  nurses  an  element  which  is  its  own 
destruction,  just  as  the  apple  feeds  the  worm  that  de- 
stroys it.  That  element  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  peculiarities.  Important  they  are  till  they  have 
contributed  their  quota  of  truth  to  the  general  belief  of  the 
Christian  world,  or  have  duly  modified  inconsistent  doc- 
trines ;  but  when  this  is  done,  their  importance  ceases : 
they  furnish  a  basis  too  narrow  for  anything  permanent  to 
rest  upon.  For  example,  take  Quakerism.  We  may  bless 
the  good  Providence  which,  in  an  age  of  mere  historical 
belief,  raised  up  a  body  of  men  to  assert  the  fact  that  God's 
Spirit  witnesseth  with  our  spirits  now.  Till  this  point  was 
admitted,  Quakerism  did  good  service  to  the  Christian 
Church.  But  when  it  is  admitted,  or  as  soon  as  Christian 
faith  is  on  the  way  to  admit  it,  Quakerism  must  inevitably 
decline.  Its  friends  may  preach  its  distinctive  features 
ever  so  eloquently  and  ably ;  but  the  universal  believing 
heart  feels  that  Quakerism  is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
and  Quakerism  must  slough  off.  In  the  same  way  Calvin- 
ism, Arminianism,  Methodism,  Unitarianism,  Universal- 
ism,  have  each  done  good,  and  will  do  further  good  by 
dying  out.  Above  all  and  out  from  all  the  parties  which 
these  names  represent  there  is  the  great  invisible  company 
of  the  real  Church  of  Christ,  ready  to  open  their  hearts  to 
every  new  aspect  of  truth  which  shall  dawn  on  their  minds, 
but  turning  away  its  interest  from  any  denomination  the 
moment  it  has  received  from  it  what  it  can  impart.  Don't 
you  suppose  that  a  list  of  more  than  a  hundred  sects  can  be 
made  out  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  each  one  of 
which  has  risen  at  first  with  great  vigor,  till  the  peculiar 
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:ruth  it  represented  has  become  absorbed  into  the  general 
mind  and  heart  of  Christendom,  and  then  its  vitality  has 
creased,  and  its  very  name,  perhaps,  has  passed  away  ? 
Yes,  neighbor,  perhaps  a  thousand  such  cases  have  occur* 
red.     God  is  in  the  history  of  sects  more  than  we  nave 
supposed,  and  he  uses  all  sects  as  instruments  of  his  will. 
^nd  the  best  thing  about  it  is,  he  uses  every  sect  to  ad« 
vance  the  general  good.     No  form  of  doctrine  has  ever 
sprung  up  and  led  to  a  controversy  without  contributing 
something  to  define,  buttress,  or  fill  out  the  Christian  faith. 
And  then  the  way  the  public  grow  indifferent  to  a  sect  that 
lias  accomplished  its  mission  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  human  history.     Warm  partisans  try  to  galvanize 
it  into  life,  but  pure  and  truth-loving  souls  have  mysterious 
instincts  which  teach  them  that  here  is  not  all ;  elsewhere 
is  something  better.     Thousands  at  the  time  of  the  Refer* 
mation  said   Popery  is  not  all   of  Christianity,  and  they 
sought  aspects  of  truth  to  which  Popery  had  been  false. 
For  a  while  Protestantism  had  tremendous  vigor  ;  but  men 
soon  come  to  see  that  Protestantism  was  not  all  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Protestantism  has  made  but  little  progress  for 
the  last  hundred  years.     So   with  all  our  modern  sects. 
No  one  of  them  represents  all  of  Christianity.     They  are 
one-sided,  they  furnish  too  narrow  a  basis  for  the  faith  of 
great  souls,  which  are  ever  seeking  more  comprehensive 
relations,  —  the  sure  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  a  true 
catholic  Church." 

"  Well,  Deacon,"  I  interfered,  as  soon  as  I  got  a  chance 
to  put  in  a  word,  "  I  see  your  point.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  that  the  denomination  to  which  you  belong  is  not 
growing  very  fast,  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  could  prove 
that  this  is  a  Providential  and  desirable  result." 

"  You  speak  of  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong," 
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replied  the  Deacon ;  *^  I  do  not  object  to  the  words  nor  to  the 
thing.     In  specific  and  limited  circles  of  brotherhood  have 
been  trained  the  purest  and  noblest  faith  and  piety  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  ever  seen,  —  perhaps  all  the  faith  and  piety  it 
has  ever  seen.     Providence  has  placed  me  in  such  a  circle. 
I  look  upon  it,  as  I  look  upon  my  family  circle,  -: —  as  the 
school  to  educate  my  affections.    I  love  my  family,  but  it  is 
not  all  the  world  ;  my  affections  go  out  from  this  smaller 
circle  to  my  neighborhood,  country,  all  mankind.    I  love  the 
denomination  to  which  my  convictions  and  sympathies  ally 
me  ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  my 
aflections  go  out  from  this  smaller  circle  to  embrace  Chris- 
tian souls  in  another  denomination,  or  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.     And  then,  as  to  what  you  say  that  my  denomi- 
nation is  not  growing,  —  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  care  less  for 
that  fact  than  I  do  for  the  way  the  wind  shall  blow  to-mor- 
row.    Nay,  if  it  be  a  veritable  fact,  I  may  find  some  posi- 
tive comfort  in  it ;  for  it  is  a  proof  of  one  of  two  things, 
either  that  the  denomination  represents  no  live  truth,  in 
which  case  it  ought  to  die  out,  or  that  here  at  least  what 
truth  it  represents  has  come  to  be  acknowledged,  and  so  I 
may  rejoice  that  the  sect  has  accomplished  its  mission.  Now, 
my  impression  as  to  the  state  of  my  denomination  here,  in 
the  region  round  about  us,  corresponds  pretty  much  with  this 
last-named  consequence.     The  men  who  founded  the  de- 
nomination imported  certain  great  ideas  into  the  Church, 
which  are   now  wonderfully  advancing    everywhere,  and 
have  come,  with  most  persons  in  this  neighborhood,  to  be 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  they  no  longer  constitute  a 
peculiarity   in  us.      But  these  ideas,   important  as  they 
are,  are  not  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  God  forbid  that 
I  should  love  a  part  as  much  as  I  love  the  whole." 

"  But,  Deacon,"  I  ventured  to  hint,  "  I  don't  think,  that. 
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-with  such  views  as  yours,  you  can  ever  make  much  prog* 
xess  as  a  sect.  For  successful  sectarian  zeal  and  man- 
agement you  want  a  platform,  and  the  more  sharply  it  is 
defined  the  better.  Thus,  if  you  had  a  single  distinguish- 
ing ceremony,  or  shibboleth,  or  party  cry,  I  should  have 
some  hopes  of  you  ;  but  your  purposes  are  so  vague,  I  am 
afraid  you  cannot  even  keep  together." 

'*  Progress  as  a  sect ! "    he   repeated,  taking   up  my 
words  ;  "  I  tell  you,  we  never  aimed  for  that     We  are  the 
last  body  in  the  world  to  think  of  walking  in  close  columns, 
and  locked  step,  and  battle  array.     Other  divisions  of  the 
Christian  world  are  aiming  to  obtain  a  universal  recognition 
of  their  peculiarities.     It  is  the  glory  of  our  position,  that 
we  are  seeking  to  diffuse  an  inquiring  and  reverent,  a 
liberal  and  devout,  a  catholic  and  earnest,  spirit,  and  may 
witness  our  triumph  where  others,  looking  only  for  outward 
results,  would  have  nothing  but  defeat.    Little  indeed  do  I 
care  for  the  kind  of  triumph  in  which  most  denominations 
greatly  glory.     One  fresh  and  able  book,  taking  a  com- 
manding place  in  the  realm  of  religious  literature,  will  do 
more  for  the  cause  I  love  than  the  establishment  of  a 
score  of  new  societies ;  and  better,  O  how  much  better ! 
would  it  be  to  have  a  more  Christ-like  spirit  poured  out 
upon  the  ministers  we  now  call  our  own,  than  to  witness 
the  conversion  of  any  more  to  our  form  of  faith." 

"  Very  good  talk.  Deacon,  very  good  talk,"  said  I ;  "  but 
with  such  views,  I  hardly  see  what,  as  a  denomination,  you 
have  to  do." 

"  Do,  my  dear  friend  !  "  the  Deacon  exclaimed,  "  can 
we  find  nothing  to  do  ?  May  we  not,  by  a  wide  circu- 
lation of  books,  diffuse  an  improved  spirit  and  temper 
throughout  all  denominations  around  us.?  May  we  not 
awaken  inquiry,  stimulate  thought,  show  that  rational  in* 
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vestigation  ends  not  in  denial,  but  in  belief,  and  ally  asso- 
ciations of  refinement,  good  taste,  and  generous  culture, 
with  a  subject  so  much  overspread  with  what  is  coarse  and 
repelling  ?  May  we  not  do  something,  by  our  views  of 
Christian  candor  and  charity,  to  mitigate  the  malignity  of 
theological  discussion  and  sectarian  strife  ?  Above  all,  is 
there  nothing  to  be  done  to  promote  a  deeper  Christian  life 
in  the  Church  at  large  ?  Nothing  impresses  me  with  such 
sadness,  as  the  spiritual  deadness  that  we  see  on  all  sides. 
Where  is  the  interest,  the  enthusiasm,  the  holy  warmth 
and  zeal,  which  should  animate  the  Church  ?  Don't  tell  me 
about  the  life  there  is  in  other  denominations.  I  know 
something  about  all  that.  Could  we  see  the  machinery,  the 
espionage,  the  rivalry,  the  drilling,  by  which  a  little  surface 
bustle  is  kept  up,  and  understand  how  little  this  motion 
springs  from  profound  central  convictions,  no  one  would 
mistake  galvanic  contortions  for  vital  power.  Party  lead- 
ers complain  that  the  people  are  not. interested  in  their 
plans  for  sectarian  progress.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  worldli- 
ness  of  the  age.  This  does  not  explain  the  whole  of  it.  A 
good  motive  restrains  many.  They  do  not  see  the  com- 
prehensive and  divine  spirit  of  Jesus  in  these  plans.  Secta- 
rianism would  flourish  better  were  human  souls  made 
after  a  smaller  pattern.  Be  assured  in  all  denominations 
there  are  thousands  disgusted  with  the  petty  arts  and  aims 
of  sectarian  strife  ;  and  in  every  temple  holy  Simeons  are 
waiting  for  some  new  consolation  of  Israel.  It  will  come 
in  due  time,  —  the  one  catholic  Church  of  free  but  believ- 
ing and  loyal  souls.  I  can  wait  for  it  where  I  am  as  well 
as  anywhere,  and,  God  helping  me,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  hasten  its  advent.  Meanwhile,  if  I  have  Christ's  spirit 
in  my  heart,  I  am  now  a  member  of  that  great  Church 
which  is  one  the  world  over,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
exclude  me  from  it." 
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LETTERS  TO  AN  INQUIRER. 
T. 

Yoxj  complain,  my  friend,  that  all  infidelity  is  charged  to 
depravity ;  and  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  charge  we 
are  now  to  consider.  A  depraved  will,  low  company,  had 
lives,  selfish  or  sensual  motives, —  these  are  the  common 
explanations,  you  say,  and  the  only  explanations,  that  are 
sought  for,  or  supposed  possible,  by  the  majority  of  be- 
lievers. In  their  wonderful  charity,  and  their  own  singular 
exemption  from  all  vices.  Christians  are  unable  to  conceive 
of  any  other  or  better  cause  of  unbelief,  than  sin,  depravity ; 
and  every  one  who  ventures  to  doubt,  or  even  inquire,  is  set 
down  as  corrupt,  —  to  be  convinced  only  when  converted  ! 

Well,  much  of  this  must  be  admitted.  You  state  it  strong- 
ly, and  are  actually  speaking  only  of  the  ignorant  and  big- 
oted. Yet  I  allow  there  have  been  Christians  enough  of 
that  description  to  give  a  tone  to  what  has  been  charged 
upon  infidels.  In  times  past,  in  most  branches  of  the 
Church,  there  has  prevailed  a  sad  want  of  charity,  and  a 
most  grievous  error  of  policy,  nay,  a  palpable  injustice,  in 
the  conduct  of  Christians  toward  unbelievers.  But  the 
same  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  sects  and  sectarists  toward 
all  who  differ,  though  within  the  pale.  The  injustice  falls 
not  upon  infidelity  alone,  nor  is  to  be  fastened  upon  Chris- 
tianity as  such.  It  is  the  weakness  of  a  common  nature, 
believing  or  unbelieving.  You  would  not  exonerate  unbe- 
lievers from  all  guilt  of  uncharitableness  and  intolerance. 
Hasty  judges,  false  accusers,  indiscriminate  and  unsparing 
condemners,  are  found  in  all  classes  and  parties,  with  re- 
ligionists and  anti-religionists.  It  is  a  vice  of  this  frail 
35* 
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human  nature.  It  is  part  and  proof  of  that  same  deprayity, 
greater  or  less,  that  is  alleged,  you  say,  against  all  unbe- 
lief. And  we  will  go  with  you  to  almost  any  length  in 
pronouncing  this  calumnious  temper  a  sin,  fruitful  of  most 
serious  evil.  Of  all  the  commandments  in  the  decalogue, 
there  is  not  one  so  universally  violated,  we  believe,  as  the 
ninth.  Men  who  denounce  every  other  violation,  and  are  ex- 
empt perhaps  from  the  other  sins,  appear  to  think  themselves 
at  liberty  to'^  bear  false  witness  against  their  neighbor,'^  as 
much  as  they  please,  —  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  having 
the  means  of  knowing  it,  which  amounts  to  the  same  in 
responsibility.  Taking  everything  into  account,  including 
persistent  misrepresentations  of  faith  as  well  as  character, 
I  soberly  believe,  that  the  day  of  account  ivill  reveal  as 
great  a  sum  of  iniquity  of  this  one  kind,  as  of  any  ;  since 
not  the  wicked  alone,  but  most  who  are  called  good,  lie 
under  this  same  condemnation,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  is  at  least  a  fair  matter  for  consideration,  —  whether  any 
"  heresy,"  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  wi.ll  be  found  to  have 
wrought  as  much  evil,  or  created  as  great  an  obstacle  to 
religion,  as  the  heresy  of  uncharitableness. 

Now  what  inference  do  you  draw  from  this  admission,  in 
your  own  behalf,  my  friend  ?  "  L«t  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone."  Look  to  yourself.  Be  sure  that 
you  are  not  guilty  of  the  sin  you  charge  upon  others.  We 
may  be  uncharitable  in  our  charges  of  uncharitableness. 
And  in  judging  of  the  causes  of  infidelity,  we  are  to  look 
at  facts,  as  in  judging  of  evidence  and  truth.  Set  down 
what  you  please  to  the  account  of  bigotry  and  calumny, 
you  will  not  deny  that  character  has  some  influence  upon 
belief,  as  well  as  belief  upon  character.  You  will  not  say, 
that  life  and  faith  have  no  connection,  —  that  the  company 
one  keeps,  the  books  that  are  read,  the  appetites  indulged, 
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and  habits  formed,  have  noefiect  on  the  readiness  to  accept 
or  to  reject  moral  truths  and  spiritual  precepts.     You  know, 
O.S  every  one  knows,  that  there  is  here  a  natural,  almost 
necessary,  relation.     Facts,  always  stubborn  things,  show 
that  vice,  sin,  depravity,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  is 
one  of  the  common  and  potent  causes  of  infidelity.     And 
in  saying  this,  or  going  into  the  full  consideration,  you  are 
not  to  charge  us  with  being  personal.     You  may  be  wholly 
guiltless  yourself.     Your  own  belief  I  do  not  suppose  to 
grow  from  this  root.     Yet  one  reason  that  you  assign  for 
that  unbelief,  one  justification  that  you  offer  for  scepticism 
in   general,  is  this  prevalent  disposition  to  impute  it  to  de- 
pravity.    It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  ask  if  there  be  not 
some  reason  for  the  imputation,  and  it  becomes  you  to  look 
to  the  fact  in  its,  larger  relations  to  truth  and  error,  Chris- 
tianity and  infidelity. 

Philosophical  unbelievers  — >  a  large  class,  either  in  reality 
or  assumption  —  always  insist  upon  the  independence  of 
belief  on  the  will.     Belief  and  unbelief,  say  they,  is  not  a 
matter  of  will,  but  of  law,  —  a  law  of  the  mind.  Where  the 
mind  sees  reason  to  believe,  that  is,  has  sufficient  evidence, 
it  does  believe  of  necessity.    Where  the  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient, it  cannot  believe,  even  if  it  would.     True,  as  a  gen- 
eral   statement,  a  mental  law.     And  yet  we  see  that  the 
same  evidence  affects  different  minds  very  differently,  and 
not  only  so,  but  the   same  individual    mind,  at  different 
periods,  is  differently  affected  by  precisely  the  same  evi- 
dence.   This  is  true,  even  in  the  exact  sciences.    The  effect 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration  depends,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  character  of  the  mind  addressed,  in  regard  to  its 
previous  knowledge  and  present  attentiveness.     The  result 
of  a  measurement,  for  instance,  the  ascertained  contents  of 
an  enclosed  field,  may  materially  vary  with  these  three 
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conditions,  —  the  perfection  of  the  instruments  employed, 
the  skill  of  the  surveyor,  and  his  carefulness  at  the  time. 
And  when  the  human  mind  is  the  only  instrument  used, 
there  are  yet  other  conditions  on  which  its  action  and  ac- 
curacy depend,  and  an  infinite  diversity  in  the  processes 
and  products.  Into  that  diversity  it  would  be  singular  in- 
deed if  no  influence  entered  from  these  potent  forces,  the 
will,  human  passion,  prepossession,  and  self-interest. 

If  God  has  imparted  any  light  for  man,  do  you  not  sup- 
pose he  has  adapted  that  light  to  the  nature  of  man  ?  Then 
you  must  suppose  he  has  adapted  the  nature  of  man,  or  the 
mind,  to  the  light.  And  if  any  mind  utterly  rejects  the 
light,  shuts  it  out,  or  is  offended  by  its  entrance,  it  must  be 
from  some  unhealthy  state  of  the  man,  some  natural  disor- 
der or  wilful  neglect.  For  natural  disorder,  and  incurable, 
no  man  of  course  is  accountable.  For  voluntary  neglect 
every  man  is  accountable.  For  disorder  self-induced,  al- 
lowed, aggravated,  every  one  is  accountable.  This  is  vice, 
this  is  depravity,  —  a  judicial  blindness,  to  which  light  may 
become  darkness,  and  truth  falsehood.  I  am  not  assuming 
that  everything  "which  men  call  truth  is  that  which  Grod 
gave,  or  as  he  gave  it.  Whether  it  be  or  not,  in  any  giveir 
case,  is  a  distinct  inquiry.  Our  assertion  now  is,  that  if 
God  has  directly  or  divinely  imparted  any  truth  for  man, — 
man,  whom  he  has  himself  formed,  and  still  forms,  —  the 
truth  must  be  such  that  man  not  only  can  see  it,  prove  it, 
and  love  it,  but  that  he  surely  willj  if  he  be  in  a  healthy  and 
right  frame.  This  would  seem  a  first  principle,  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  who  believe  in  a  perfect  God,  as  even  the 
deist  professes  to  believe.  All  that  comes  from  a  perfect 
God  must  be  in  harmony.  We  ourselves  have  come  from 
God.  We  are  his  work;  not  our  own,  nor  any  other  be- 
ing's, but  God's  only.     Then  clearly  it  is  according  to  na- 
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ture,  reason,  and  all  just  ideas  of  obligation,  and  happiness, 
as  well  as  duty,  that  we  receive  whatever  truth  God  sends 
and  specially  commends;  receive  it,  I  mean,  so  far  as  we 
understand  it,  and  by  a  right  use  of  faculties  and  means, 
find  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  verily  from  God.  If  we 
then  wilfully  or  heedlessly  reject  it,  we  reject  him ;  we 
sin,  and  must  suffer,  —  must  suffer,  for  the  sin  is  against  no 
arbitrary  requirement  or  doubtful  law,  but  against  the  law 
of  our  nature,  the  destiny  and  designed  happiness  of  our 
being.  We  sin  against  our  Creator  and  highest  Bene- 
factor. 

The  whole  reasoning  turns  upon  another  question,  which 
is  twofold.  Is  Christianity  the  word  and  truth  of  God, 
designed  for  man ;  and  is  there  such  evidence  of  this  as 
every  man  will  perceive  and  own  who  keeps  his  eyes  open 
and  his  mind  unbiassed,  clear,  and  pure  ?  And  to  both 
parts  of  this  question,  essentially  one,  I  answer  unhesitat- 
ingly. Yes.  There  is  such  evidence,  external  and  internal, 
as  not  only  should,  but  will  satisfy  every  healthy,  impartial 
mind  giving  it  due  attention.  This  is  the  law  applicable 
to  all  common  cases.  Individual  exceptions  there  may  be, 
from  peculiar  mental  organization,  or  forced  and  false 
positions,  modifying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  see  clearly 
or  weigh  fairly  the  evidence.  Vast  differences  of  educa- 
tion, association,  opportunity,  and  impulse  we  know  there 
are ;  and  our  own  sense  of  responsibility  and  unfaithful- 
ness, if  nothing  else,  should  prevent  our  pronouncing  upon 
all  unbelievers  alike,  or  indeed  upon  any  as  to  exact 
accountableness  and  guilt.  One  or  two  instances  I  have 
personally  known,  and  there  may  be  many,  where  the 
individual,  strongly  wishing  to  believe,  is  not  able,  —  cannot 
be  convinced,  by  any  evidence  whatever,  even  with  prayer, 
of  miraculous  truth  and  spiritual  life.    These  must  be  left. 
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We  speak  of  ordinary  cases  and  the  prevailing  law.  We 
say  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  capable  of  moral 
demonstration,  such  as  cannot,  when  fairly  studied,  be 
evaded,  or  resisted,  unless  there  be  some  natural  defect  or 
wilful  abuse. 

If  this  be  true,  the  very  fact  of  infidelity  is  some  evidence 
of  moral  obliquity,  and  its  prevalence  may  be  fairly  as- 
cribed to  the  vices  and  sins  of  man,  as  an  active  cause. 
Why  do  you  doubt  it,  why  think  it  uncharitable  to  assert  it  ? 
What  more  natural,  or  necessary,  viewed  even  intellectu- 
ally, than  that  cherished  vices  should  distort  the  morarvision, 
and  render  the  mind  unwilling  to  accept  that  which  con- 
demns its  present  posture,  and  exposes  it  to  future  sufibr- 
ing  ?  The  very  power  of  self-love  and  present  interest, 
common  selfishness,  is  seen  to  be  enough  to  create  a  bias, 
which  causes  the  perversion  of  the  fairest  argument,  the 
rejection  of  evidence  that  is  always  admitted  when  it  costs 
nothing  to  admit  it.  It  is  as  curious  as  it  is  mournful,  that, 
in  laboring  for  the  overthrow  of  Christianity,  men  often 
appeal  to  facts  and  authorities  as  remote  as  those  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  and  inseparable  from  them.  The  life,  teach- 
ing, death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  stand  upon  the  same  evidence  as  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Socrates  and  Csesar,  or  the  life  and  objections 
of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  the  first  assailants.  Must  there  not 
then  be  some  mental  or  moral  perversity,  when  men  turn 
one  class  of  facts  against  another  class,  though  both  are 
contempora>y,  and  the  very  witnesses  relied  upon  attest  to 
the  existence  of  the  Gospel  they  assailed,  assuming  its  facts 
and  quoting  its  truths  ?  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  so  reason 
upon  these  comparative  claims.  He  examined  and  sifted  the 
whole,  with  this  clear  result:  "I  find  more  sure  marks  of 
authenticity  in  the  Bible,  than  in  any  profane  history  what- 
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oever."  And  yet  profane  history,  so  called,  either  in  its 
Lssertions  or  admissions,  is  one  of  the  chief  storehouses  to 
ivhich  infidels  resort  for  the  weapons  to  be  used  against 
he  Bible.  One  is  often  reminded  of  Bacon's  pithy  apo- 
thegm :  "A  little  philosophy  will  make  a  man  an  atheist, 
but  a  great  deal  will  make  him  a  Christian." 

It  is  a  surmise  of  Hobbes  the  sceptic,  sustained  by  Hal- 
lam  the  historian,  close  students   of  human   nature,  that 
mathematical  science  does  not  owe  all  its  power  to  its  in- 
trinsic nature,  but  is  indebted  for  some  of  it  to  the  fact 
that  its  admission  involves  no  personal  or  serious  conse- 
quences.    To  this  point  Hallam  quotes,  with  approval,  the 
following  passage  from  Hobbes,  which  I  commend  to  your 
Te flection,  whether  you  accept  it  wholly  or  not :   "  Men 
appeal  from  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  custom, 
as  it  serves  their  turn ;  receding  from  custom  when  their 
interest  requires  it,  and  setting  themselves  against  reason 
as  often  as  reason  is  against  them  ;  which  is  the  cause  that 
the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  perpetually  disputed  both 
by  the  pen  and  the  sword  ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  lines 
and  figures  is  not  so,  because  men  care  not,  in  that  sub- 
ject, what  is  truth,  as  it  is  a  thing  that  crosses  no  man's 
ambition,  or  profit,  or  lust.    For,  I  doubt  not,  if  it  had  been 
a  thing  contrary  to  any  man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the 
interest  of  men  that  have  dominion,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square, 
that  doctrine  should  have  been,  if  not  disputed,  yet,  by  the 
burning  of  all  books  of  geometry,  suppressed,  as  far  as  he 
whom  it  concerned  was  able." 

This  is  a  sad  picture  of  human  pride,  passion,  selfishness, 
or  perverseness.  The  illustration  may  be  extravagant, — 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  is,  — .but  the  principle  has  many  facts  to 
sustain  it.     It  is  not  easy,  in  any  other  way,  to  account  for 
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much  of  the  infidelity  that  has  prevailed.  To  see  men 
stumbling  at  that  in  religion  about  which  they  never  hesi- 
tate in  any  other  path  of  inquiry,  credulous  to  superstition 
as  to  all  n^anner  of  folly  and  absurd  pretension  in  common 
life,  but  utterly  incredulous  or  pertinaciously  ignoraot  of 
truths  well  attested  and  of  the  highest  moment,  seizing 
upon  the  weakest  objections  to  revelation,  magnify ing 
every  defect  in  the  advocates  of  religion,  betraying  vanity, 
prejudice,  and  heartless  levity,  carping  at  incongruities  and 
difficulties  which  abound  in  their  own  system, — does  not 
all  this  indicate  to  you  some  wilful  error  of  head  or  heart,  — 
wilful  in  the  continuance,  if  not  in  the  inception  ? 

Plato  attributed  the  atheism  of  his  day  to  profligacy  of 
manners,  affectation  of  singularity,  and  gross  ignorance, 
assuming  the  semblance  of  deep  research  and  superior 
sagacity.  Montesquieu  expressed  the  opinion  that  Chris- 
tianity would  never  spread  over  the  East,  because  it  would 
not  allow  polygamy.  Thomas  Paine  betrayed  himself, 
when  he  objected  to  the  Christian  law  of  not  resenting  inju- 
ries, and  the  precept  to  forgive  enemies,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  man.  Priestley,  who  has  been  ma- 
liciously or  ignorantly  called  an  infidel,  but  who  did  more 
than  any  man  of  his  time  to  trouble  the  infidels  then  in 
power,  coming  into  contact  with  them  through  his  love  of 
science  and  his  spirit  of  fearless  faith,  often  confroDting 
them  face  to  face,  addressing  public  and  pungent  letters 
to  Gibbon,  Volney,  Paine,  and  others, —  Priestley,  who 
gave  a  portion  of  every  day  through  a  long  life  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  who  lived  in  the  habit  of  returning  good 
for  evil,  and  died  in  a  temper  of  devotion  and  humble  hope 
which  both  sceptic  and  Christian  might  covet,  —  was  well 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  character  of  unbe- 
lievers.    And  thus  he  writes  :  "  It  appears  to  me   that  fev 
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f  the  unbelievers  that  I  have  ever  conversed  wtth  have 
ny  concern  about  the  matter,  or  rather  they  wish  that 
Christianity  may  not  be  true ;  for  they  rejoice  and  triumph 
n  every  seeming  refutation  of  it.  Whatever  exceptions 
here  may  be,  it  is  for  the  most  part  true,  that  a  wish  to 
reject  revelation  precedes  the  actual  rejection  of  it.  I  roust 
i>e  allowed  to  take  it  for  granted,  because  I  am  confident, 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  too  strict  morals  of  the 
Scriptures  that  displeases  the  generality  of  unbelievers.*' 
So  does  one  of  the  fairest  of  men  testify  of  that  which  he 
had  seen  and  known,  as  to  the  efiect  of  disposition  upon 
belief.  And  then  movingly  does  he  speak  of  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  sceptics :  ^^  No  Christian,  in  the  humblest  and 
most  afflicted  situation  in  life,  need  to  envy  them.  I  would 
not  exchange  my  own  feelings,  even  those  in  situations  in 
which  they  would  have  thought  me  an  object  of  compas- 
sion, for  all  the  satisfaction  they  could  have  enjoyed  in  the 
happiest  scenes  of  their  lives." 

I  trust,  my  brother,  that  you  will  never  prove  the  truth 
of  this  testimony,  by  your  own  experience.     May  you  be 
saved  from  the  darkness  and  desolateness  of  an  unbelieving 
heart.    Rest  assured,  the  heart  lies  very  near  the  region  of 
belief.    "With   the   heart   man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness."   And  if  men  would  look  well  to  the  state  of  the 
heart,  and  its  action  upon  the  understanding  and  the  life, 
and  again  the  re-action  of  the  life  upon  the  understanding 
and  the  heart,  they  would  see  more  clearly  their  acconnta- 
bleness  for  belief  and  unbelief.     The  power  of  a  decidedly 
bad  life,  the  effect  of  habitual  vice  on  the  mind  and  man, 
I  have  not  considered  directly ;  both  because  you  are  not 
exposed  to  that  influence,  and  because  you  cannot  require 
to  be  convinced  of  the  fact.     That  a  want  of  moral  princi- 
ple, and  a  course  of  profligacy,  with  all  the  evils  of  corrupt 
VOL.  in.  NO.  III.  30 
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associates  and  hardening  habits,  tend  inevitably  to  incapaci- 
tate or  indispose  for  fair  judgment  and  pure  aspiratioD,  is 
self-evident.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  I  will  only  remind 
you  of  one  of  those  declarations  of  the  Saviour,  which 
show  his  wonderful  insight  of  roan,  and  his  power  of  coo- 
veying  the  essential  truth  in  the  fewest  words :  "  Kveiy 
one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth 
truth,^' — mark  that  practical  and  forcible  expression, — 
^'  he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light.'' 

Sincerely  yours. 


OURSELVES  AND  OTHERS. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  *'  known  and  read  of  all 
men,"  that  Unitarians,  as  a  denomination,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  and  ability,  are  accustomed  to  do 
very  much  less  than  others  for  the  spread  of  Christian 
truth,  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  holiness,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  world.  They  devote  less  time.  They  bestow  less 
money.  They  make  fewer  sacrifices.  They  take  less 
interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  engage  less  readily  in 
missionary  operations.  They  are  less  courageous  on  cold 
or  stormy  Sabbaths.  And,  in  almost  all  respects,  they  fall 
behind  others  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  in  their  fidelity 
to  the  principles  which  they  profess.  There  are  many 
noble  exceptions,  it  is  true,  both  as  it  relates  to  individuals 
and  churches.  There  are  men  in  our  ranks,  and  there  are 
churches  in  our  communion,  of  which  any  denomination 
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might  well  be  proad.    But,  as  a  whole,  these  statements 
are  not  by  any  means  too  strong.     If  our  interest  in  these 
ma  tte  rs  bemeasured  by  our  contributions  in  money,  there 
are    churches    and   congregations  connected   with    other 
religious  bodies,  not  any  more  wealthy  than  some  of  ours, 
in  which  an  amount  is  annually  raised  for  missionary  pur- 
poses surpassing  all  that  we  have  sometimes  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  whole  of  ours  together.     If  it  is  measured 
by  our  personal  sacrifices,  let  the  question  be  answered. 
How  many  among  us,  whether  rich  or  poor,  make  any 
real  sacrifices  at  all  ?     And  if  it  be  measured  by  our  at- 
tendance upon  public   worship,  and  ^'  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together '^  for  the  purposes  of  religious  improve- 
ment, a  very  cursory  glance    at  the  state  of  things   in 
churches  sustaining  other  ecclesiastical  relations  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  us  how  much  we  lack.     Is  this  as  it 
should  be  ?    If  we  are  able  to  do  even  as  much  as  others, 
in   proportion  to  our  numbers,  ought  we  to  be  contented 
with  doing  less  ?     Do  we  not  need  to  be  awakened,  quick- 
ened, revived  ? 

The  proposition  to  be  proved  is  this :  Instead  of  doing 
less  than  others,  as  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  do, 
we  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  do  more. 

Liberal  Christians,  —  all  who  hold  the  like  precious  faith 
with  us;  all  who  maintain  the  like  cheering  views  in. 
relation  to  the  character  and  government  of  God,  and  the 
plan  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ;  all  who  concur 
in  the  same  belief  in  all  its  essential  features,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  nature  and  powers  and  capacities  of  man,  his 
duties,  and  his  destiny,-^ are  bound  to  do  more  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  of  God  and  Christ  and 
humanity,  —  more  for  the  mental  and  moral  regeneration 
of  society,  for  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  salvation 
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of  our  fellow-men,  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  and 
more^lhan  others  have  done  who  difier  from  them  in  rela- 
tion to  these  various  points  of  doctrine. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  proposition  is  not  capable  of 
proof. 

Unitarians  ought  to  do  more  than  others,  because,  in  the 
effort  to  extend  their  principles,  they  labor  under  peculiar 
disadvantages;  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  more 
is  required  of  them. 

If  a  Protestant  were  to  go  into  a  Catholic  community  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  according  to  his  own 
uoderstanding'of  it,  he  would  find  the  following  obstacles  ly- 
ing in  his  way,  and  rendering  his  success  at  times  seetningly 
doubtful,  and  bis  progress  slow  and  difficult.     The  grouad 
would  be  wholly  preoccupied.     The  public  sentiment  and 
the  popular  prejudices  would  all  be  against  him.     Old  cur- 
rents of  thought,  which  had  worn  their  deep  channels  in  the 
mind,  would  have  to  be  arrested  and  diverted.     Associa- 
tions long  cherished,  and  consecrated  by  time,  and  by  their 
intimate  connection  with  all  that  is  deemed  holy,  and  true, 
and  good,  would  need  to  be  broken  up.     In  short,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  disturb,  even  to  its  lowest  foundations, 
a  form  of  faith  which  had  been  deemed  settled  and  secure, 
which  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  the  best  afiections  of  the 
heart,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, had  been  found  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  the  soul, 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.     Now  every  one  must 
perceive,  what  experience  has  often  proved,  that  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  accomplish  a  work  like  this,  and  that  it  must 
require  much  greater  effort  to  persuade  a  person,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  change  his  religious  belief,  than  to 
adhere  to  it. 

Such,  in  many  respects,  is  our  own  position  among 
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Christian  denominations.    The  prevailing  religious  senti- 
ment IS  in  opposition  to  our  own.     Habits  of  thought,  asso- 
ciations, prejudices,  the   general  current  of  opinion  upon 
religious  subjects,  are  all  against  us.     And  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  change  all  these,  in  order  to  introduce  our  own. 
Other  denominations  and  classes  of  Christians  agree,  for 
the  most  part,  in  relation  to  those  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine   which  we  reject.     Hence,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
we  are  compelled  to  stand  apart  and  to  labor  alone.    Other 
denominations  are  accustomed  to  attach  a  very  great,  if 
not  a  fundamental,  importance  to  these  differences.     Hence 
it  is    more  difficult  for  them  to  yield  to  the  force  of  argu- 
ment.    They  are  able  to  maintain  their  position  with  com- 
parative ease,  and  even  to  advance  upon  ours,  for  the  rea- 
son  that  it  is  always  easy  to  go  with  the  crowd,  to  sail 
with  the  wind  and  current.     It  is  harder  for  us,  because  we  ■ 
are  required  to  make  headway  against  them.    We  can  only 
succeed,  by  making  greater  efforts. 

Unitarians  ought  to  do  more  than  others,  because  their 
helief  and  principles,  compared  with  those  which  are  held 
by  others,  demand  more  of  them. 

Xbis,  it  is  admitted,  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion, but  it  may  be  readily  and  conclusively  shown  that  the 
statement  is  literally  correct. 

If  one  were  to  go  before  a  congregation  of  intelligent, 
thoughtful  men,  and  were  to  preach  to  them,  that  only  a 
certain  definite  number  can  by  any  possibility  be  saved,  and 
that  "  this  number  is  so  fixed  and  definite  that  it  can  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  " ;  if  he  were  to  preach,  that 
God  from  all  eternity  elected  some  and  reprobated  others, 
without  any  regard  -to  their  moral  characters,  "without 
any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  con- 
36» 
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ditions,  or  causes,  moving  him  thereunto  ^^ ;  if  he  were  to 
preach,  that  ^^  man,  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath 
wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  do  any  spiritual  good, 
accompanying  salvation,  so  that,  as  a  natural  man,  being 
altogether  averse  from  that  good,  and  dead  in  sin,  he  is  not 
able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare 
himself  thereunto  '' ;  if  he  were  to  preach,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  original  taint,  *^  mankind  are  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  in- 
clined to  all  evil " ;  if  he  were  to  preach,  that "  the  ability  of 
men  to  perform  good  works  is  not  at  all  of  themselves,  but 
wholly  from  the  spirit  of  Cbrist,  and  that  works  done  by 
unregenerate  men,  although  for  the  matter  of  them  they  may 
be  things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good  use  to  them- 
selves and  others,  are  nevertheless  sinful,  and  cannot  please 
God "  ;  if  he  were  to  preach  that  there  is  nothing  for  the 
sinner  to  do,  until  he  has  been  operated  upon  by  special 
divine  influences,  and,  of  course,  that  he  must  wait  for 
those  influences,  before  it  is  possible  for  him  even  to  begin  ; 
if  he  were  to  preach  that, the  righteousness  of  Christ  will 
be  made  available  to  some,  without  any  righteousness  of 
their  own,  and  that  these  will  be  saved  at  all  events,  while 
no  others  can  possibly  be  saved  in  any  event,  —  and  such 
doctrines  have  been  preached,  and  stereotyped  in  authorized 
confessions  and  creeds;  —  then,  certainly,  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  do  much,  either  for  their  own  salvation,  or 
that  of  others ;  and  they  would  hardly  be  deserving  of 
blame,  if,  believing  these  things,  they  should  not  even  make 
the  attempt.  Will  a  sane  person  undertake  what  he  knows 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility  ?  This  sevenfold  chain,  which 
many  believe  to  have  been  forged  for  the  human  soul,  and 
drawn  round  and  round  and  round  it,  by  Almighty  power, 
would  be  a  sufficient  excuse,  one  is  compelled  to  think,  for 
making  no  efforts,  and  resolving  to  do  nothing. 
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Now  consider  the  opposite  views.  Unitarians  belieye 
that  the  election  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible  relates  to 
privileges  in  this  life,  and  not  to  the  rewards  of  the  next. 
They  believe  that  "  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  shall  be  accepted  with  him.'* 
They  believe  that  man,  though  sinful  and  frail,  is  not  so  far 
fallen  but  that  he  may  rise  again,  through  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  the  spirit  of  God  helping  his  infirmities.  They 
believe  that  man  has  by  nature  all  the  ability,  both  physical 
and  moral,  which  is  requisite,  in  order  that  he  may  do  all 
that  God  will  ever  require  of  him.  They  believe  that  every 
man's  happiness  and  safety,  in  a  very  important  sense,  are 
placed  in  his  own  keeping,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  to  "  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trenabling,"  while  "  God  worketh  in  him,"  and  with  him, 
"  both  to  will  and  to  do."  They  believe  in  the  merits 
of  Christ,  but  that  these  will  be  utterly  unavailing  to  him 
who  aspires  to  no  merits  of  his  own.  They  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement,  but  it  consists  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  man  to  God,  not  God  to  man.  They  believe  that 
the  most  acceptable  mode  of  serving  God,  is  in  doing  good 
to  man. 

Compare  the  tendency  of  these  views  with  that  of  the 
former,  and  say  which  of  them  would  naturally  exert  the 
greater  moral  power.  Compare  the  obligations  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  the  former  or  the  latter,  and  say 
which  of  them  requires  of  men  to  do  the  most. 

It  is  admitted  that  those  who  adhere  to  the  system  of 
doctrines  first  named  are  often  more  zealous^  and  devoted, 
and  persevering  in  their  efforts,  than  the  advocates  of  the 
opposite  system.  But  it  cannot  be  those  doctrines  which 
have  made  them  so.  We  see  at  once  that  there  is  an  in- 
consistency between  their  belief  and  practice,  and  that  there 
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must  be  other  causes  to  produce  the  results  we  so  often  wit- 
ness. The  belief  is  a  mere  speculation,  seldom  or  neyer 
made  the  basis  of  moral  action ;  and  sufficiently  disproved 
by  the  single  consideration,  that  the  conduct  of  all  good  jnen 
is,  always  and  necessarily,  in  opposition  to  it.  Whatever 
they  may  profess,  they  are  compelled  to  act  as  if  there 
were  no  truth  in  any  part  of  it. 

Unitarians,  likewise,  are  often  inconsistent  as  it  respects 
their  professions  and  practices,  but  it  is  in  a  different 
way.  They  act  in  opposition  to  their  principles  and  belief, 
not  when  they  engage  in  this  work  of  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration,  but  when  they  neglect  it.  These  do  not  tend 
to  discourage  all  proper  religious  efforts,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. These  do  not  place  obstacles  in  any  person's  way, 
but  effectually  remove  them.  These  do  not  serve  to  para- 
lyze the  powers  of  our  moral  nature,  but  to  quicken  and 
invigorate  them.  They  do  not  assert  the  utter  uselessness 
of  all  human  endeavors,  but  they  imperatively  demand  the 
full  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  and  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  all  our  spiritual  energies.  Are  we  then  justified 
in  continuing  to  do  less  than  others  ?  Are  we  not  under 
the  strongest  obligations  to  do  more  ? 

Obligation  is  one  thing  ;  its  fulfilment,  quite  another.  It 
is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  bur  principles,  that  those 
who  hold  them  are,  in  general,  disposed  to  do  so  little  in 
order  to  extend  them.  This  is  wrong.  How  can  principles 
be  made  answera'ble  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  disregard 
them  ?  Let  the  fault  be  charged  where  it  belongs,  and  let 
no  one  complain,  however  frequently  and  closely  the  incon- 
sistency is  urged.  It  will  do  us  good.  But  let  us  endeavor 
at  once  to  remove  the  cause,  and  thus  to  take  away  the 
necessity  of  any  such  defence.  Let  us  endeavor  so  to  ful- 
fil the  obligations  which  our  faith  imposes,  "  that  they  who 
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are  of  a  contrary  part,  may  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil 
thing  to  say  of  us."  In  a  generous  rivalry  to  do  more  and 
better  than  others,  nothing  will  be  lost,  and  much  will  be 
gained. 

A.  degree  of  surprise  and  disappointment  has  often  been 
'felt  and  expressed,  that  Unitarianism,  in  view  of  the  clear- 
ness and  excellence  of  its  doctrines,   and  the  eloquence 
with  which  they  have  been  advocated,  has  been  able  to 
make  no  greater  progress.     And  many  causes  have  been 
assigned,  both  among  its  friends  and  opposers  in  explana- 
tion of  the  fact.     A  few  have  been  merely  hinted  at  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks.    But  there  is  one  cause  which  has 
operated  more,  perhaps,  than  all  others  to  produce  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  in  the  denomination.     Unitarians  have 
not. been  willing  to  do  enough  for  the  extension  of  their  in- 
fluence and  the  spread  of  theix  principles.     Let  them  do,  in 
all   proper  ways,  as  much  as  others  have  done.     Let  them 
bring  their  offerings,  from  their  abundance  or  their  penury, 
in  the  same  proportion.     Let  them  labor  for  this  object  in 
the   same  earnest  and  prayerful  spirit  as  others  have  la- 
bored.    Let  them  be  as  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  and  to 
engage  heartily  in  every  good  word  and  work.     And  who 
can  doubt  the  result  ?    The  disappointment  and  wonder  will 
cease.     The  truth  which  they  advocate  will  triumph  as 
never  before  ;  and  many  who  have  been  "  subject  to  ordi- 
naqces,  after  the  commandments  and  doctrines  of  men," 
will  rejoice  "  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
them  free."     There  will  be  no  longer  any  occasion  for  us 
to  look  to  others  for  an  example  in  well-doing;   but  the 
time  will  have  come  when  others  must  look  to  us. 

A.  D.  w. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

A  Soldier. 

A  SOLDIER  in  the  war  of  1812,  now  living  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State,  and  a  stranger  to  us,  writes,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  that  he  has  received  from  the  "  Department  of  the 
Interior "  at  Washington  a  land-warrant  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  awarded  to  him  for  personal  ser- 
vices as  an  officer  in  the  militia.  For  this  warrant  he 
had  been  offered  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  which  he  had 
declined,  as  he  had  other  designs  respecting  it,  which  are 
explained  in  the  following  extract  from  his* letter:  — 

**  Feeling  aa  interest  in  the  dissemination  of  that  form  of 
Christianity  which  I  believe  comes  nearest  to  the  '  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,'  and  having  been  for  some  time  past 
thinking  that  I  should  like  to  do  something  that  might  be  con- 
sidered my  portion  towards  the  propagation  of  true  and  good 
doctrine,  and  meditating  how  and  where  I  could  do  it  for  the  best, 
I  have,  after  considerable  thought  upon  the  subject,  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  offering  you  the  above-named  warrant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Lawrence,  Kanzas,  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nute." 

It  became  our  agreeable  duty  to  return  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  to  one  who  has  it  in  his  heart  to  be  a  good 
soldier  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  a  defender  of  his  country. 
Few  donations  have  given  us  more  pleasure  than  this.  It 
encourages  the  hope  that  there  may  be  many  others,  un- 
.  known  to  us,  "meditating  how  and  where  they  can  do 
something  which  may  be  considered  their  portion  towards 
the  propagation  of  true  and  good  doctrine."  How  might  that 
doctrine  be  diffused  through  the  world,  if  all  would  do  their 
portion  with  like  thoughtful  generosity !  The  land- warrant 
has  since  been  received,  and  its  avails  will  be  sacredly  ap- 
propriated to  the  object  named. 
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Chairman  of  a  Committee. 

Hecently  the  Association  received  a  munificent  donation 
from  one  of  our  parishes,  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  parish,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  value  of  the  gifl,  by  its  kind  words  of  good 
cheer.  We  extract  a  single  sentence,  which  bears  witness 
to  a  reviving  interest  in  the  plans  we  are  now  pursuing,  and 
to  a  willingness  to  assist  those  plans  every  year : — 

''  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  to  you  my  check  for . 


I  feel  most  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that  I  perceive  in  our  So- 
ciety a  strong  and  growing  interest  in  the  noble  Christian  objects 
at  present  pursued  by  your  Association,  a  hearty  approval  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  carried  on,  both  as  to  spirit  and  ability, 
and  an  increasing  sense  of  obligation  to  befriend  and  support 
them.  In  the  confident  hope  that  this  contribution  will  not  oply 
be  maintained  but  increased  in  the  future,  and  with  my  sincere 
prayers  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon  your  labors,  I  am," 
&c. 

A  Lady. 

A  lady  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  a  stranger  ,to  us, 
thus  writes :  — 

"  By  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  I  have  learned  of  the 
plans  which  your  Association  are  now  following  up,  and  they 
seem  to  me  so  wisely  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  times,  and 
to  promote  the  Gospel  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  sending  you  the  enclosed  [several  dollars]  from  my 
straitened  means.  Would  that  the  sum  was  fifty  times  as  much  ! 
Deprived  here  of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  dear  to  me 
in  my  New  England  home,  I  yet  learn  from  your  Journal  what 
books  I  can  send  for  and  where  I  can  send  for  them  ;  and  every 
number  of  your  ^  useful  periodical  has  here  quite  a  circle  of 
readers." 
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Society  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Iq  this  same  connection  we  cannot  withhold  a  letter  re- 
ceived several  weeks  since  from  Troy,  New  York.  Under  the 
ministry  of  our  cherished  brother,  Rev.  Edgar  Bucking- 
ham, the  Society  in  that  place  is  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition.  It  forgets  not  that  element  of  growth  andTife 
which  is  found  in  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  wants  of 
others.  Accordingly  it  has  pledged  itself  to  give  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  Book-Fund,  and  sends  with  its  gift 
the  encouraging  words  found  in  the  following  resolutions, 
which,  though  written  and  adopted  with  no  view  to  publica- 
tion, we  have  obtained  leave  to  present  to  our  readers. 
They  are  as  follows : — 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  held  on  Sunday  evening,  January  21,  1856,  G.  M. 
Selden,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  William  Cross 
was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  for  consideration,  and 
passed :  — 

"  Whereas,  the  principles  of  Unitarianism  are,  in  our  view,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  pure  Christianity,  and  the  diffusion  of 
them  is  necessary  for  the  deliverance  of  the  word  from  supersti- 
tion, uncharitableness,  and  oiher  mental  and  moral  errors,  — 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  are  happy  to  co-operate  in  any  wisely 
devised  means  for  the  propagation  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  embrace,  with  pleasure,  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  approbation  of  the  general  activity  and  fidelity  that 
have  characterized  the  operations  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
•  sociation  through  the  current  year. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  rejoice,  especially,  that  its  directors  have 
listened  to  the  demands  of  the  Indians  in  the  Western  part  of  our 
own  country,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indies,  in  the  Eastern 
World ;  and  that  an  opening  seems  to  have  been  found  in  both, 
for  the  entrance  of  a  Christianity  divested  of  strange  doctrines, 
and  partaking  of  the  simplicity  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
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*'  Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  ia  the  attempt  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  to  diffuse  a  Unitarian  literature  throogh 
the  varioas  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  happy  to  be  contribu- 
tors to  the  fund  raised  for  that  purpose. 

**  Mesolvedf  That  we  receive,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the 
varioas  accounts  of  the  attempts  of  the  Association  to  send  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  new  Territory  of  Kansas,  to  establish  a  church 
and  build  a  church  edifice  there,  and  that  we  applaud  most 
heartily  the  wisdom  and  the  enterprise  that  characterize  the  un- 
dertaking. 

**  After  the  passage  of  the  above  resolutions,  it  was  voted 
that  they  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

*<G.  M.  Selden,  CAoirmon. 
Wm.  R.  Cross,  Secretary, 
"  Troy,  January  22,  1866." 

Rev.  Mr.  Tagart. 

Rev.  Edward  Tagart  of  London,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  under 
date  of  London,  Dec.  11,  1855,  sends  us  an  interesting  let- 
ter. From  the  following  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  will  co-operate 
With  us  in  sustaining  a  second  missionary  in  India  :  — 

*<  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  October  last,  informing  us  of  the  mission  of  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Ball,  to  Calcutta ;  that  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  has  embarked  in  other  ways  in  missionary  enterprise ; 
and  inviting  co-operation  on  our  part  in  the  good  work.  I  should 
have  replied  to  your  letter  before  this,  but  that  I  had  occasion  to 
leave  England  for  Germany  on  some  private  business,  immediately 
after  it  came  to  band.  In  my  absence,  it  was  laid  before  the 
Committee,  with  a  strong  recommendation  on  my  part  that  the 
contents  should  have  their  earnest  attention.    A  resolution  was 
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passed  to  the  following  effect,  which  I  have  great  pleasoie  in 
cominonicatiDgf :  — 

**  That,  in  addition  to  the  Boin  of  JC30,  which  has  for  some 
years  been  annually  contiiSu'ed  by  this  Committee  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Mission  in  India,  besides  sundry  special  grants  at 
▼arioi^s  times,  this  Committee  pledges  itself  to  £50  a  year  for  two 
years,  in  support  of  the  pla  s  contained  in  Dr.  Miles's  letter  now 
read ;  such  sum  to  be  paid  o  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Cakatta 
Fund. 

<*  The  resolution  implies  a  cordial  desire  to  co-operate  with 
your  Association  in  any  plans  which  hold  out  a  fair  prospect  of 
Advancing  the  good  cause  for  which  we  are  united  ;  and  from  ex- 
perience of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  several  new  Unitarian 
churches  in  the  colonies  of  Australia,  as  well  as  from  what  we 
have  learnt  of  the  condition  of  religious  opinion  in  the  East  Indies, 
1  incline  to  augur  a  very  favorable  result  from  the  visit  of  intelli- 
gent and  zealous  ministers  to  Calcutta. 

'*  Having  long  felt  the  importance  of  the  visit  of  an  intelligent 
minister,  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  of  the  humble  churches 
and  schools  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Madras,  and  his 
assistants,  we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  these  energetic  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  your  American  Association." 

Another  London  Minister. 

Another  Unitaiian  minister  of  London  has  sent  us  a 
hopeful  and  cheering  letter,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

*<  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  many  satisfactory 
indications  which  show  that  the  Church  of  England  is  wakening 
from  its  long  slumbers,  and  is  disposed  to  adopt,  as  far  as  it  can 
venture  at  present,  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles.  A 
work  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  has  lately  been  published  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the 
Rev.  B.  Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  which  advocates 
doctrine  sin  reference  to  the  Atonement,  Human  Nature,  and 
the  Imputation  of  Adam's  Sin,  altogether  identical  with  those 
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we  hold.  The  work  has  occasioned  (Quch  ezcilfement  among  the 
Orthodox,  and  will  probably  give  rise  to  another  Hampden  Con- 
troversy. 

^*  Our  own  body  in  this  country  is,  I  trust,  becoming  more  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  its  great  duties  and  responsibilities.  We  have 
to  contend  with  the  same  errors  and  extravagances  which  disturb 
yoa  in  America,  but  we  are,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  becoming  imbued 
with  a  more  earnest  religious  spirit,  and  a  more  ardent  desire  to 
do  the  great  Christian  work  that  devolves  upon  us  with  zeal  and 
fidelity." 

Rev.  Me.  Dall. 

From  our  earnest  and  devoted  missionary  in  Calcutta, 
Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  we  continue  to  receive  indications  of  the 
success  which  from  the  first  has  marked  the  work  we  have 
there  undertaken.  Every  letter  informs  us  of  some  new 
step  onward,  till  at  length  the  variety  and  importance  of 
our  missionary's  labors,  in  distributing  books,  superintend- 
ing schools,  conducting  public  services,  holding  private  in- 
terviews, publishing  series  of  tracts,  winning  to  himself 
many  and  influential  friends,  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

Under  date  of  Calcutta,  October  8,  1855,  Mr.  Dall 
writes :  — 

**  My  dear  Friend  :  t-I  do  not  know  of  a  sadder  illustration  of  . 
the  dire  effects  of  Protestant  Christian  idolatry, — the  idolatry  of. 
creed, — than  is  seen  in  the  result  of  Dr.  Marshman^s  attacks  up- 
on Rammohun  Roy  in  1822-25.  Rammohun  Roy  spared  no 
pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  Christianity,  though  no  Christian 
instruction  had  been  given  him  in  his  youth.  He  mastered  the 
Greek  language  solely  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  it  was  written.  Oply  after  years  of  study  did  he  come 
out  and  face  the  fierce  opposition  of  his  countrymen,  and  (see 
page  362  of  our  New  England  work  on  Rammohun  Roy)  dare  to 
call  Christ  his  *  Saviour  and  King.'    It  is  said  that  his  life  was 
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thus  imperilled.  '  Withoat  saying  one  word  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Grospel,  — and  knowing  his  countrymen  as  no  mis- 
sionary could  know  them,  —  he  thought  best  to  offer  them,  first, 
the  practical  side  of  Christianity.  He  never  openly  denied  the 
aiiracles,  nor  even  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  wisely  and  justly  held  his  mind  in  suspense,  wherever  he  was 
without  the  means  of  coming  to  a  rational  decision.  Yoa  will 
readily  recall  what  is  said  by  the  English  reviewer  of  Rammo- 
hun  Roy*s  'Final  Appeal  in  Defence  of  the  Precepts  of  Jesus' 
(I  think  it  is  Dr.  Carpenter).  He  says,  in  the  Monthly  Repository 
(Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  473,  &c.),  '  that  appeal  demonstrates  the  great 
Hindoo  reformer's  entire  devotion  of  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength  to  the  cause  of  pure  Christianity.^  You  know  bow 
often  and  how  well  this  great  man,  charged  with  being  a  deist, 
speaks  in  behalf  of  '  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus,'  and  how  he 
sacrificed  time  and  thought  and  money  without  stint  to  recom- 
mend that  pure  religion  to  the  degraded  millions  of  his  country- 
men. Their  sacred  books  were  all  in  Sanscrit,  a  dead  tongue, 
utterly  unintelligible  except  to  a  few  Bramins.  Raromohun 
Roy  printed  a  portion  of  the  Four  Gospels,  inchiding  the  dis- 
courses and  parables  of  our  Saviour  (precisely  as  Protestant  Chris- 
tians receive  them),  and  set  these  before  the  people,  not  only  in 
English,  but  in  Sanscrit  for  the  learned,  and  in  Bengalee  for  the 
unlearned.  In  return  for  this  noble.  Christian  labor  of  love 
(he  printed  it  all  at  his  own  cost,  and  latterly  at  his  own  press) 
what  treatment  did  he  receive  at  the  hands  of  Christians  ?  Sym- 
pathy? seconding?  encouragement  1  No,  not  a  word  of  it.  He 
was  called  — as  your  present  missionary  has  been  called  by 
the  Christians  of  Calcutta  —  a  heathen,  a  deist,  a  Mohammedan, 
an  enemy  of  Christ,  —  all  this,  and  more,  because  he  refused  to 
accept  three  persons  as  Grod,  and  could  not  find  in  the  Gospel 
that  God  found  satisfaction  in  the  bloody  cross  of  his  equal. 

"  What  was  the  end  of  this  Christian  treatment  of  RammohuQ 
Roy?  A  man  of  his  purity  and  power  could  not  but  leave  his 
mark  behind  him.  The  result  was,  that  Rammohun  Roy's  follow- 
ers hated  the  very  name  of  Christian.  They  laid  aside,  if  they  did 
not  throw  to  the  winds,  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the  dia- 
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courses,  parables,  life  and  commaDdments  of  Jesus.  They  could 
not  go  back  to  polytheism  and  its  idols.  So  they  took  the  purest 
deism  that  they  could  find  scattered  among  the  complicated  and 
contradictory  philosophies  of  ancient  Hindooism.  Already  I  hear 
of  a  dozen  towns  and  cities  of  India  where  these  deistic  assemblies 
are  held.  Three  of  them,  self-moved,  have  besought  me  to  tell 
them  of  Unitarian  Christianity,  that  they  may  see  whether  or  no 
they  believe  it.  One  society  of  young  men  has  been  formed  lately 
among  the  students  of  the  Art  School ;  a  benevolent  institution, 
given,  several  weeks  ago,  through  Mr.  Pratt's  influence,  to  my 
supervision  as  a  director  and  secretary.  They  also,  of  their  own 
accord,  ask  for  lectures  on  Christianity  as  believed  in  by  Unitari- 
ans ;  and  my  first  hour's  address  to  them,  on  Saturday  last,  was 
a  satisfactory  one.  Never  had  man  a  more  attentive  audience. 
Of  course  I  am  eagerly  possessing  myself  of  all  that  Rammohun 
Roy  published  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Thus  far  I  find 
it  pure  and  unadulterated  Gospel  truth.  The  call  of  God  to  us 
now  is  as  clear  as  if  heard  from  the  open  sky :  '  Put  the  Gospel 
into  the  hands  of  these  earnest  worshippers  of  one  God  !  '  <  Give 
them  the  ministry  of  Christ,  —  the  things  that  Jesus  said  and  did, 
—  in  place  of  their  Brama  Dharma,  or  Manual  of  Vaidantic  wor- 
ship ! '     Even  now  they  themselves  ask  it.     They  plead  for  it. 

"  Tell  me  if  some  church  in  Boston  would  not  reprint,  for  the 
sake  of  these  deistic  heathen  churches,  Rammohun  Roy's  *  Final 
Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the- Precepts  of  Jesus ' ; — his  noble  Christian 
work?  I  think  you  have  it  at  command.  Please  look  it  over,  and 
see  whether,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  be  not  a  sufficiently  able  de- 
fence of  Unitarian  Christianity  to  merit  reprinting,  even  out  of  the 
Book-Fund  ;  so  as  to  be  sent  out  over  the  West,  as  well  as  into 
this  Eastern  world. 

"A  long,  hot,  tropical  summer  is  just  closing  on  us  here. 
The  fever  has  visited  me  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  few  days. 
In  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  new  and  delightful  duties,  I  have  not 
.  gone  as  deeply  as  I  desire  into  the  varied  works  of  Rammohun 
Roy.  You  will  hear  more  from  me,  I  trust,  on  this  subject. 
Meanwhile  rejoice  with  me  in  the  opportunity  of  dispensing  Chris- 
tianity to  five  diflerent  though  small  congregations  (numbering 
37» 
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from  20  to  40,  and  once  in  a  while  from  200  to  300).  Three  of 
these  are  in  Calcutta  and  two  in  the  suburbs,  at  Kidderpore  and 
Bhowaneepore.  I  am  thus  engaged,  irregularly,  on  the  eTeniogs 
of  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  Sunday  gatherings  at  my  spacious  and  well-appoint- 
ed Mission  Room,  not  to  mention  that  the  Sunday  afternoons  are 
always  devoted  to  a  Bible  class,  with  '  Fox's  Ministry  of  Chris- 
tianity '  as  a  manual.  This  class  consists  of  six  young  men  wbo, 
on  first  comin  gtogether,  told  me  that  their  heathen  names  were 
Heralal,  Teencoury,  Samachum,  Romanauth,  Horonauth,  aod 
Prosootum.  Several  of  them  are  studying  for  professional  life. 
Tell  me  what  it  would  cost  to  print  500  copies  of  RammohuD 
Roy's  Final  Appeal,  aod  let  me  then  inquire  what  portion  of 
the  expense  would  be  borne  by  the  natives  themselves ;  or,  if  yoa 
should  print  a  certain  number  in  English,  whether  they  would 
print  an  equal  number  in  Bengalee.  I  find,  among  intelligent  na- 
tives here,  a  greater  demand  for  practical  than  for  controversial 
works,  though  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  both  sorts.  Vo^ 
umes  of  practical  sermons  are  often  inquired  for ;  but  I  have 
none  except  a  few  copies  of  Bartol,  my  ten  sets  of  Channiog 
being  all  gone.  I  paid  only  six  rupees  duty  on  all  the  books  I 
brought ;  and  if  some  one  coming  out  would  include  among  his 
baggage  another  supply  of  books,  fitted  to  minds  that  hate  con- 
troversy, and  to  such  as  are  utterly  careless  and  infidel  to  all  re- 
ligion, I  could  dispose  of  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  Association. 
Be  sure  and  send  me,  dear  sir,  by  the  first  opportunity,  a  dozen 
copies  of  Henry  Ware's '  Life  of  the  Saviour,'  half  a  dozen  *  Green- 
wood's Lives  of  the  Apostles,'  and  a  dozen  copies  of  that  admira- 
ble new  devotional  work,  the  *  Altar  at  Home  ' ;  also  two  sets  of 
Dewey's  works. 

"  Please  give  my  earnest  sympathies  and  prayers  for  their  soc- 
cess  to  Brothers  Tanner  of  the  Chippewa  Mission  and  Note  of 
the  Kanzas  Mission  ;  also  my  grateful  remembrances  to  Rev.  C. 
T.  Brooks  and  the  Committee  of  the  India  Mission.  I  send  by 
this  mail  two  or  three  of  the  leading  newspapers,  in  which  you 
will  see  exhibited  towards  our  mission  to-day  the  same  unhappy 
spirit  with  which  they  met  Rammohun  Roy  thirty  years  ago. 
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The  editors  thus  far  are  all  on  oar  side.  The  Horkaree  of  to-day 
contains  an  article  from  our  noble  helper,  Mr.  Pratt,  signed  *An 
English  Presbyterian.'  In  fine,  the  mission  goes  bravely  on  under 
the  smile  of  God  ;  and  shall  go  on  to  ultimate  success,  if  we  be 
not  faithless,  but  belieying." 

From  a  letter  dated  Calcutta,^ November  8,  1855,  we 
take  the  following  :  — 

*^  Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  —  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have  gain- 
ed access  to  a  few  of  the  more  intelligent  Mahometans  of  Calcutta, 
and  attended  one  '  Greneral  Meeting  of  the  Mahometan  Associa- 
tion.'    I  was  told  some  time  since,  by  men  who  ought  to  know, 
that  the  Mahometans  of  Calcutta  Vere  behind  those  of  Madras 
in  character  and  enterprise ;  were  in  fact  deeply  sunic  in  moral 
and  religious  carelessness ;  and  my  own  first  impressions  tend,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  to  confirm  such  a  statement.     They  are  extreme- 
ly inactive,  bigoted,  and  dead.    They  refuse  to  study  the  English 
language,  so  that  the  Hindoos,  who  learn  it  eagerly,  are  leaving 
them  far  behind.    The  Madrissa  College  of  this  city  is  theirs ; 
but  I  am  told  that  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  teach  the  Coperni- 
can  system  of  astronomy,  but  keep  the  earth  in  the  centre,  after 
the  good  old  times!     The  government  largely  support  the  Ma- 
drissa, knowing  all  the  while  that  ignorance  is  doled  out  there  for 
knowledge.    Even  their  professors  of  language  talk  Arabic,  but 
not  English.    On  entering  their  ball  of  meeting,  the  Sunday  be- 
fore last,  I  found  it  a  large  private  parlor.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
two  or  threO'  very  courteous  people  present  that  there  would  be 
time  for  conversation,  as  I  had  arrived  an  hour  before  the  meeting 
would  begin.    I  said  to  the  gentleman  who  welcomed  me  in,  that 
I  was  an  American  Unitarian  Christian,  and  had  come,  by  permis- 
sion, to  hear,  and  not  to  speak.     My  note  of  introduction  had  di- 
rected me  to  Moulavi  Abdoos  Samad,  who  was  presumed  to  be  as 
wide  awake  and  progressive  as  any  man  among  them.     Having 
heard  of  their  deep  prejudices,  I  broached  no  religious  subject ; 
but  said  that  I  had  heard  there  was  a  temperance  society  among 
I      the  Calcutta  Mahometans,  and  as  the  Koran  prohibited  the  use 
even  of  wine,  I  hoped  I  stood  wholly  on  common  ground  while 
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asking  to  be  informed  concerning  it.     The  reply  was,  *  The  meet- 
ing here  is  one  strictly  political,  and  only  to  secure  political  rights, 
and  you  will  please  not  open  any  religious  subject  here.'    I  re- 
plied that  I  was  inquiring,  not  for  religion,  but  for  good  morals, 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  stood  nearly  alone  in  the 
hall.     Still,  if  my  friend  desired  it,  I  would  be  silent  even  about 
progress  in  morals.     At  the  same  time  I  hoped  that  the  Mahome- 
tan community  was  moving  onward,  as  all  the  world  was  astir  in 
these  days.     '  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Christ,'  here 
interposed  a  young-looking  man  with  a  flashing  black  eye.    '  I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  not,'  said  I, '  but  I  was  not  speaking  of  him.' 
'  You  will  not  be  interested  in  our  meeting,  as  it  is  strictly  politi- 
cal,' said  Abdoos  Samad,  from  beneath  a  magni^cent  gold-colored 
silk  turban.    *  As  this  is  our  Christian  Sunday,'  I  continaed, '  and 
the  day  we  consecrate  to  religion,  I  should  not  wish  to  attend  a 
meeting  that  excluded  both  morals  and  religion.'    Again  and  again 
he  begged  me  not  to  mention  the  word  morals  in  that  hall,  as  it 
might  be  overheard,  and  possibly  lead  to  discussion,  and  so  spoil 
the  meeting.     Again  I  urged  that '  there  were  none  bat  ourselves 
within  hearing,  and  I  was  speaking  in  a  whisper.'    It  was  of  no 
avail.    He  was  impatient  to  have  me  away.    About  taking  leave,  J 
turned  and  said,  that,  entire  stranger  as  I  was  to  the  Mahometans 
of  Calcutta,  I  must  ask  the  favor  of  their  giving  roe,  with  their 
Salaam,  the  name  of  some  man  of  their  number  upon  whom  I 
could  call  for  information.     But  no ;  they  could  not  give  me  the 
name  of  any  one  who  cared  for  any  reform.     *  Perhaps  I  will  call 
on  you  at  your  room,  some  day,'  rejoined  Abdoos  Samad,  and  so, 
giving  him  my  address,  we  parted.     Subsequently  I  was  told  that 
the  anxiety  of  my  courteous  friend,  the  Moulavi,  might  have  been 
for  my  personal  safety  (!)  as  his  guest,  —  in  the  event  of  any  zeal- 
ous brother's  coming  in   and  hearing  that  I  was  a  Christian. 
Even  in  Madras  some  Mahometans,  not  long  since,  entered  a  mis- 
sionary's preaching-room,  and  attempted  to  stone  him  for  disput- 
ing the  claims  of  their  Prophet.  - 

"  I  am  hoping  to  hear,  ere  long,  from  Dr.  Edward  Balfour  of 
Madras,  an  English  gentleman,  settled  there,  who  has  published 
some  books  of  his  own,  and  founded  an  (Arabic  and  Persian)  Ma- 
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hometan  Library,  and,  as  I  am  told,  'knows  all  aboat'  the  Ma- 
hometans of  South  India. 

''  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  connection  between  Madraa  and  Cal- 
cutta, except  by  the  (very  expensiTe)  Overland  Mail  Steamers,  is 
very  infrequent. 

'^  Let  me  say  further,  that  an  apparently  well-sustained  periodi- 
cal of  this  city,  called  the '  Oriental  Baptist,'  has  filled  one  or  two  of 
its  correspondence  columns  with  a  bigoted  attack  upon  *  The  Uni- 
tarian Mission.'  He  says,  however,  that '  the  effort,  whatever  may 
be  its  direct  fruits,  will  communicate  fresh  earnestness  to  their 
movements  as  a  denomination.'  The  names  of  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks 
and  of  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  are  used  as  establishing,  first, 
that  the  mission  here  will  assume  a  position  of  open  protest 
against  all  other  missions ;  and  secondly,  that  Christianity  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  ;  two  positions 
which  are  so  far  false  as  to  call  for  some  reply  from  me. 

'*  I  close  with  a  few  facts  that  indicate  our  progress,  in  part. 
**  Besides  our  Liturgy,  printed  here  in  August  last,  our  '  Uni- 
tarian Society  for  the  I^ropagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India'  have 
printed  a  sermon,  setting  forth  Christianity  as  God*s  Righteous- 
ness. Another  discourse,  that  speaks  of  the  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, and  endeavors  to  show  how  Christianity  affects  industrial, 
commercial,  and  common  life,  is  just  going  to  press ;  and  another 
of  our  *  doctrinal  series  '  of  tracts  is  out,  entitled  '  Christianity  in 
the  Words  of  Christ.'  I  am  very  glad  to  inform  you  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  we  have  for  works  of  purely  practical  Chris- 
tianity. Had  I  forty  copies  of  the  *  Altar  at  Home  '  I  could  soon 
dispose  of  them.  Those  little  Hymn-Books  prepared  for  Sunday 
Schools  by  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware  —  of  which  I  happily  brought 
with  me  twenty  copies  —  would  all  have  been  sold  to  individuals 
ere  this,  to  be  used  as  books  of  devotion  at  their  homes,  —  I  mean 
^  heathdn  '  homes,  so-called.  Our  little  (growing)  church  has  no 
other  hymn-books  at  present,  and  of  course  we  do  not  spare  them, 
except  for  occasional  reading. 

"  Please  send  me,  as  promptly  as  possible,  twenty-five  copies  of 
the  Altar  at  Home.  Also  send  for  our  faithful  helper,  Mr.  Pratt, 
if  you  can  find  them  at  hand,  a  set  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody's 
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Primers,  &c.,  a  course  of  books  fitted  to  teach  children  to  read  by 
the  eye,  and  not  at  first  by  the  letters.  As  an  educator,  Mr.  Fiatt 
is  anxious  to  possess  them.  My  first  supply  orChanniDg''8  woiks 
is  exhausted  (ten  sets,  you  remember)  ;  neither  has  Rev.  William 
Roberts  of  Madras  anything  of  Channing's  but  '  a  few  tracts/ 
Please  send  more  sets  of  Channing's  works,  unless  they  are  al- 
ready on  the  way ;  say  a  dozen  more.  '  Gospel  Narratives '  is 
much  read  and  wanted.  Also  several  complete  sets  of  Liver- 
more's  Commentaries,  and  one  or  two  at  least  of '  Norton's  Czenu- 
ioeness.'  '  Clarke  on  Prayer'  is  called  for,  and  I  have  none  left 
The  proceedings  of  the  '  Protestant  Missionary  Conference '  will 
not  be  published  as  a  whole  till  December  next.  Then  yon  shall 
have  them. 

'M  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  I  never  was  in  better  health, 
or  had  higher  hopes  of  the  speedy  spread  of  the  Christianity  o( 
Christ.  God  be  with  you  and  with  us.  Not  our  will,  but  his, 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  ;  and  his,  not  ours,  be 
the  glory  for  ever,  through  oar  dear  Lord  and  Christ.' 

We  give  a  portion  of  another  letter  from  Mr.  Dal  I,  which 
is  dated  Calcutta,  November  22,  1855  :  — 

**  I  have  just  received  my  first  word  from  you,  and  I  need  not 
say  I  thank  you  for  its  earnest  God-speed,  its  cheering  news  from 
the  churches,  and  its  hopeful  report  of  the  more  than  common 
prosperity  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God  for  your  good  word.  I  in- 
fer from  it  that  you  had  not,  as  yet,  received  the  letter  of  the 
President  of  our  Unitarian  Association,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq^ 
With  the  coming  of  that  letter,  our  friends  will  begin  to  see  what 
they  can  do  in  India ;  and  how  earnestly  both  God  and  man  appeal 
to  them,  to  come  over  to  India's  help,  —  and  come  now.  By  the 
same  mail  that  brings  you  this  you  will  hear,  in  a  very  practical 
way,  of  our  affairs  frorn  our  excellent  treasurer,  the  acting  Ameri- 
can Consul  here.  He  will  tell  you,  I  presume,  whether  he,  after 
many  years'  residence  in  India,  believes  a  Unitarian  Mission  in 
Bengal  is  likely  to  be  worth  its  cost.  Two  highly  intelligent 
native  gentlemen,  who  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Unitarian  Christianity,  lately  asked  your  address  of  me,  and 
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9a.id  they  should  write  you  immediately.  One  is  the  leader  oi 
the  Braroas  ( '  Yedantists  ')  of  Kidderpore ;  who  is  also  a  reader 
or  Channing.  He  purchased  the  last  of  my  ten  sets  of  Channing's 
works.  Hq  is  an  attendant  on  our  Sunday  seryices  ;  and  to  his 
(small)  congregation  I  preach  every  Thursday  night,  at  Kidder- 
pore, three  miles  away.  I  have  received  a  written  request  so  to 
do,  —  to  which  ten  or  twelve  names  were  signed. 

*'  The  other,  an  older  man,  is  very  constant  at  our  little  church, 
and  earnest  in  the  dissemination  of  Unitarian  books.    He  is  Li- 
brarian of  a  fine  institution  here,  <  The  Public  Library.'     He 
gives  Unitarian  books  (especially  such  juvenile  ones  you  sent  by 
me)  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  will  doubtless  be  soon  ordering 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  books  of  a  practical  and 
spiritural  character.    The  name  of  the  first  man  of  the  two  is  Rak- 
hal  Dass  Haldar,  and  of  the  second,  Peary  Chaund  Mittra.    My 
intercourse  with  both  of  them  is  a  joy  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  neither  seems  quite  ready,  as  yet,  to  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.     One  dark-skinned  man,  who  is  a  Christian,  is 
with  ns.    He  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  England  a  few 
years  ago,  but  had  become  sadly  sceptical,  and  '  given  up  family 
prayer  at  times, — in  the  struggle  of  his. mind  against  asking 
things  of  Jesus  as  of  God.'    His  name  is  Chundy  Chum  Singh. 
He  seems  very  earnestly  with  us.     He  has  been,  for  some  years, 
employed  as  a  (Trinitarian)  catechist  and  schoolmaster.    He  ex- 
pects to  suffer  for  his  defection  from  the  Trinity.    Yet  *  never 
again  as  he  did  in  passing  from  Hindooism  to  Christianity.'    This 
earnest,  and  apparently  true-hearted  man,  is  at  present  engaged 
in  translating  con  amore  into  his  native  Bengalee,  Dr.  Channing's 
Baltimore  Sermon,  which  he  thinks  particularly  happy  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  immediate  wants  of  inquiring  Hindoos.    He  is 
also  translating  into  Bengalee  the  first  of  our  series  of  doctrinal 
tracts  (now  three  weeks  out  of  press),  entitled  *  Christianity  in 
the  Wofts  of  Christ.' 

''  Everything  moves  at  a  snail's  pace  in  this  hot  country  ;  and, 
though  the  translation  of  Channing  into  good  Bengalee  is  begun, 
I  dare  not  prophesy  as  to  when  it  will  be  completed.  All  I  can 
report   at  present  is  *  the  first  step.'     I  may  also  mention  that 
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a  native  gentleman,  who  is  actuary  of  the  Government  SaTings 
Bank,  is  serving  our  cause, — by  printing  on  single  sheets,  and 
distributing  to  Hindoos  (thousands  of  whom  read  English  well) 
hymns,  markedly  Christian  in  their  language  and  spint.  Some  of 
them  are  of  hb  own  composition,  and  do  him  much  credit,  and 
some  are  obtained  from  me.  Though  not  a  baptized  disciple  of 
Christ,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  print  his  name  in  full  upon  his 
versified  professions  of  absolute  faith  in  Jesus,  as  the  world's 
only  Saviour  under  God. 

<*  The  attendance  at  our  mission-room,  on  Sundays,  slowly  but 
steadily  increases.  The  subscription  to  our  current  expenses 
(such  as  for  printing  tracts  and  sermons,  rent  of  our  missioo-hall, 
&c.)  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  nine  or  ten  names, 
nearly  all  Hindoos,  during  the  past  three  weeks.  I  am  called  to 
christen  four  children  of  an  English  family  that  is  wannly  with 
us ;  my  first  service  of  that  kind  in  India.  Mr.  Pratt's  third  let- 
ter in  the  *  London  (Unitarian)  Christian  Inquirer '  has  jast 
reached  Calcutta. .  I  hope  it  has  also  reached  Boston.  Yoa  are 
aware  that  the  committee  here  made  me  a  present  of  a  horse 
and  cab,  —  without  which  I  could  accomplish  very  little.  They 
also  appropriated  $30  a  month  tomy  current  expenses,  — among 
which  the  principal  is  the  keeping  of  my  horse,  cab,  and  driver. 
I  have  to  pay  at  this  (Central)  Hotel  $55  a  month,  for  board  bill 
alone;  and  at  the  he^\.  private  boarding-places  the  charge  is $75 a 
month.  I  am  in  the  highest  story,  in  pure  air,  and  am  accessible 
all  day  long  to  native,  visitors,  and  others  who  are  often  coming 
to  talk  with  me.  Health  also  depends  on  having  air  enoagh,  and 
is  a  primary  consideration.  We  want  all  the  money  that  can  be 
gathered  here  for  the  regular  issue  of  our  tracts." 

E.  B.  Whitman. 
Many  of  our  readers  becanne  acquainted  with  l\Jr.  E.  B. 
Whitman,  the  gentlemanly  and  efficient  agent  for  collecting 
money  for  the  Kanzas  church.  Sometime  in  November 
last  he  left  Boston  for  Kanzas,  with  power  from  the  Associ- 
ation to  act  as  its  agent  in  superintending  the  erection  of 
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the  church.  The  first  letter  received  from  him  after  his 
arrival  in  the  Territory  gives  an  account  of  his  journey, 
and  of  the  condition  of  things  on  his  arrival  in  Lawrence. 
Under  date  of  December  24,  1855,  he  writes  : — 

''  Yon  have  learned  from  my  last  letter  that  I  had  decided  upon 
an  overland  journey  through  Missouri.  The  usual  time  is  four 
days,  but  eight  had  passed  ere  I  saw  the  borders  of  the  Territory. 
Such  travelling  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Thrice  over- 
turned, twice  broken  down,  one  horse  killed,  and  drivers  pitched 
from  their  seats,  and  the  passengers  performing  half  of  the  jour- 
ney on  foot.  .  Ere  my  arrival  here,  the  siege  had  been  raised  and 
the  Jarce  ended.  Mr.  Nute  can  give  you  the  particulars,  better 
than  I  can,  as  he  was  not  only  an  eyewitness,  but  an  actor  in  the 
scene,  having  mounted  his  horse  and  actually  served  in  the  cav- 
alry. We  have  not,  I  think,  been  misinformed  as  to  his  popu- 
larity here  and  fitness  for  the  post.  He  is  now  shut  out  from 
preaching  for  want  of  a  place,  the  only  suitable  accommodation 
is  occupied  three  times  each  Sunday  by  the  Orthodox,  Metho- 
dist, and  Baptist.  I  find  the  excavation  made  for  the  church,  but 
in  a  position  and  in  manner  for  a  basement,  ^as  Mr.  Nute  says  he 
was  directed  to  do.  If  the  church  is  erected  without  one  on  this 
excavation  it  will  be  ruined  in  appearence,  and  if  a  basement  be 
built,  it  will  cost  at  least  f  1,000  extra;  and  if  the  site  is  changed, 
the  lATork  thus  far  done  will  be  lost;  and  besides,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  securing  another  site  so  eligible.  Much  of 
the  stone  is  already  on  the  spot,  but  the  severity  of  the  weather 
will  render  it  inexpedient  to  commence  with  the  mason-work  at 
present. 

''  The  difficulty  of  getting  lumber  is  such  that  it  is  thought  the 
building  will  be  as  soon  completed  by  deferring  the  mason-work 
for  a  few  months,  and  devoting  my  whole  time,  after  the  several 
contracts  for  work  are  made,  to  getting  the  lumber  together.  No 
contractor  will  undertake  to  furnish  lumber  and  do  the  work. 
We  mnst  furnish  our  own  stuff  and  let  out  the  work,  so  far  as  the 
carpenters  are  concerned.  I  shall  divide  the  contract,  giving  to 
one  man  the  framing  and  completion  of  the  roof,  and  perhaps  the 
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floors ;  to  another  the  pews  and  pulpit,  to  be  made  dnriog  the  I 
winter,  or  as  soon  as  the  lumber  is  fit  to  work ;  and  to  a  third, ik 
doors  and  windows,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  still  further  subdivided. 
The  several  contractors  will  furnish  me  wiih  a  schedule  of  what  ' 
materials  they  may  require,  and  then  I  shall  devote  my  t'mie  to 
collecting  them.  One  of  the  mills  here  has  been  blown  up,  so  that 
we  have  now  but  two.  There  is  one  three  miles  east,  and  one  four 
miles  west,  and  another  eight ;  from  these  five,  by  following  them 
up  closely,  it  is  thought  I  may  collect  all  the  materials  required, 
so  that  the  finish  may  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  mason-work  is 
completed.  Mr.  Nute  has  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  shall  probably 
get  tfie  use  of  a  pair  of  mules  for  the  keeping ;  if  so,  we  shall  be 
able  to  collect  our  materials  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  far  as  the  haaling 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  posh 
the  work  along  more  rapidly,  but  I  see  the  impossibility  of  doing  any 
difi*erently.  -Had  I  been  on  the  ground  a  month  earlier,  it  woald 
have  made  but  little  difference.  In  a  new  country  it  will  take 
time  to  accomplish  anything ;  besides,  the  work  must  have  beea 
suspended  during  the  siege.  If  the  work  is  all  ready  to  go  to- 
gether at  once  when  the  early  spring  opens,  it  wiU  not  occapj 
more  than  three  months  to  complete  the  whole.  Should  I  be 
unable  to  stay  so  long,  I  hope  to  get  it  in  such  a  state  of  forward- 
ness that  Mr.  Nute  will  not  find  it  too  laborious  to  see  it  through 
himself.  We  shall  unquestionably  be  the  first  on  the  ground,  and 
the  Society  will  commence  under  most  favorable  auspices.  The 
prospect  of  a  bell  and  clock  is  most  cheering  to  the  people  here, 
and  the  gift  will  be  duly  appreciated.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  things.  I  should  hardly  have  recognized 
the  place,  so  great  the  change.  The  sod  cabins  and  shanties 
have  given  place  to  solid  and  substantial  stone  buildings,  and 
Massachusetts  street  has  already  quite  a  city  aspect. 

'*  The  rumors  of  wars  and  fightings  need  not  alarm  you. 
There  is  a  Being  who  can  cause  the  wralh  of  man  to  praise  him, 
and  he  seems  in  this  respect  to  have  taken  Kanzas  under  his 
especial  care.  Every  move  made  by  the  adversaries  of  freedom 
seems  thus  far  not  only  to  have  been  frustrated,  but  to  have 
worked  in  favor  of  freedom.     All  thanks  and  honor  to  the  noble 
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band  of  men  who  for  two  weeks  slept  on  their  arms,  awaiting  the 
attack  of  their  foe,  but  refrained  under  the  greatest  provocation 
from  becoming  the  actual  aggressors  in  a  fight.  Had  it  begun,  it 
would  have  been  most  bloody.  Women  and  all  were  actuated 
with  the  same  spirit.  One  old  man  came  sixty  miles  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  eighty  men,  —  among  them  hisybur  sons, —  the 
father  and  sons  armed  from  their  own  arsenal  to  the  extent  of 
being  able  to  fire  between  them,  in  the  family,  ninety  shots 
without  reloading,  and  they  would  have  done  it.  Women  rode 
in  the  night  across  the  country  and  through  the  enemies*  lines  to 
procure  powder.  The  cannon  itself  was  brought  here  with  such 
cunning,  that  even  Missourians  helped  it  along  over  the  bad 
places.  Once  the  box  was  opened  by  the  guards,  but  when  they 
saw  the  wheels^  they  replied  that  they  did  not  want  anything  of  an 
old  wagon,  and  let  it  pass.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and 
that  the  call  for  a  clock  has  met  a  response  from  some  noble- 
hearted  man.  From  the  tower  it  will  be  seen  for  miles  around. 
If  no  one  responds,  I  hope  the  matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  slum- 
ber until  zeal  grows  cold." 

Rev.  Mr.  Nute. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  in 
Kanzas,  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  such  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  cold,  and  the  interruption  of  his  plans 
by  the  unsettled  and  alarming  condition  of  Lawrence,  Rev. 
Mr.  Nute,  our  brave  and  faithful  brother,  has  had  a  hard 
experience  during  the  last  four  months.  Many  hearts  here 
have  felt  for  him,  and  many  prayers  have  been  offered  for 
his  preservation  and  health.  Through  all  these  trials  he 
has  kept  up  his  courage,  and  frozen  fingers  have  not  pre- 
vented him  from  sending  regularly  his  letters,  in  not  one 
of  which  has  there  heen  a  word  of  complaint,  or  regret 
that  he  has  ^en  called  to  such  labors  in  the  service  of  his 
Master.  Mr.  Nute  has  sent  us  eight  letters  during  the 
quarter.  We  are  glad  to  select  a  few  sentences  from  them, 
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which  we  are  sure  will  interest  our  readers.     Writing  from 
Lawrence,  November  19,  1855,  he  says :  — 

**  Winter  is  come  upon  us  in  good  earnest.  A  cold  rain  that 
froze  as  it  fell,  encasing  every  twig  and  spear  of  grass  in  a  crys- 
tal sheath,  ending  with  a  fall  of  snow  some  inch  or  two  in  depth, 
fitted  up  the  old  brown  earth  and  the  leafless  trees  for  a  gorgeous 
morning  spectacle  when  the  sun  arose  in  all  his  glory  and  looked 
OTer  us  through  an  atmosphere  so  pure  as  to  seem  the  very  sym- 
bol of  the  Divine  perfection  and  expression  of  the  Father's  love. 
What  a  change  from  the  gloomy  aspect  of  yesterday  !  Our  cabin 
was  the  perfect  picture  of  discomfort.  The  rain  driving  in 
through  the  cracks,  around  the  windows,  and  down  the  stove-pipe, 
in  streams,  our  wood,  too  green  to  burn  well  at  the  best,  soaking 
wet,  our  slender  walls  shaking  in  the  wind  as  though  in  sympa- 
thy with  their  inmates  shivering  in  the  cold.  We  drew  comfort 
from  the  thought  of  how  much  more  favorable  these  rains  would 
be  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  for  the  thirsty  cattle  than  the 
parched-up  condition  of  the  earth  a  year  ago,  when  for  more  than 
eight  months  the  heavens  were  as  brass  and  nearly  every  spring 
failed.  The  rain  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days  and 
nights,  the  third  time  within  as  many  weeks,  so  we  are  delivered 
from  all  fear  of  a  drought  for  this  winter. 

"  The  rough  weather  has  interfered  with  my  appointments  of 
late.  A  week  ago  yesterday  I  had  a  small  congregation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Wakareusa,  and  have  an  appointment  at  the 
same  place  for  next  Sunday,  when  I  am  encouraged  to  expect  a 
much  larger  gathering.  In  the  village  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  room  that  can  be  had  for  our  meetings. 

"  Owing  to  a  considerable  number  of  new-comers,  every  kind  of 
a  tenement  is  now  taken  up,  and  most  are  much  crowded.  We 
know  of  no  such  luxury  as  *a  spare  room'  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  room  without  a  bed  in  it,  and  most 
have  two,  and  many  yet  more.  This,  with  a  cooking-stove  and 
all  the  other  household  stuff,  leaves  but  little  room  for  entertaining 
company. 

"  You  may  readily  conceive  with  what  eager  expectancy  we 
await  the  arrival  of  our  excellent  brother  Whitman,  who  has  been 
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rendering  such  efficient  help  in  our  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  our 
common  faith  at  the  East.  I  suppose  he  is  now  on  the  way  out. 
I  hope  the  weather  will  yet  be  mild  enough  to  allow  the  build- 
ers to  make  some  progress  on  the  walls  of  our  church.  But  the 
true  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  not  ta  be  built  of  stone  and 
mortar,  but  of  living  souls  consecrated  to  him  and  to  the  Father, 
and  sanctified  by  the  spiiit  from  the  taint  of  sin.  I  long  to  be  more 
widely  and  efficiently  engaged  in  the  building  up  of  this  temple. 
But  I  will  try  to  wait  in  patience  and  faith,  believing  that  the 
Spirit  works  ever  and  in  ways  hidden  from  our  short-sighted  view 
like  the  wind  which  is  now  sweeping  over  these  wide  prairies, 
bringing  to  mind  the  cheering  declaration  of  Jesus,  '  So  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.'  Just  now  I  feel  more  than  ever 
before  in  my  ministerial  work  the  need  of  all  the  quickening 
words  of  our  Lord  and  the  assurances  of  the  Father's  presence 
and  help.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  title  '  Min- 
ister at  Large.'  Here,  in  about  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
North  American  continent,  with  a  field  reaching  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  my  nearest  clerical  brother  of  the 
same  household  of  faith  five  hundred  miles  on  one  side  and  more 
than  fifleen  hundred  on  the  other,  if  I  am  not  at  large  I  would 
like  to  know  who  is. 

"  But  to  come  down  to  particular  points  where  I  must  concen- 
trate my  effi)rts  to  labor  to  any  effect,  —  I  have  taken  some  steps 
for  the  formation  of  a  Sunday  School.  A  small  band  meet  at  our 
cabin,  and  we  hope  soon  to  make  an  encouraging  report.  It  is  the 
day  of  small  things ;  but  if  we  can  labor  on  in  the  right  spirit,  we 
have  good  ground  to  hope  for  great  results.  '  Fear  not,  little  flock, 
for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'" 

Under  date  of  December  2,  1855,  Mr.  Nute  writes  :  — 

'*  Our  community  is  thrown  into  a  great  ferment  and  consterna- 
tion by  the  prospect  of  immediate  civil  war.  Several  hundred 
Missourians,  armed  with  rifles  and  a  piece  of  artillery,  are  now 
encamped  a  few  miles  below  Lawrence,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  destroying  the  town  as  soon  as  their  numbers  are  large  enough 
by  reinforcements  now  on  the  road.  Our  men  are  under  arms, 
38* 
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and  have  been  for  the  last  three  days  and  nights,  giving  our  vil- 
lage quite  a  warlike  appearance.  To-day  men  have  come  in  to 
oar  aid  from  Topeka  and  other  places,  and  a  bloody  conft'ct  is 
hourly  expected.    All  work  is  of  course  suspended. 

*' Since  writing  the  above,  one  of  the  company  has  come  in  from 
Topeka  to  take  quarlers  with  us.  Several  of  the  most  inflnential 
^men  of  Westport  have  come  up  to  the  camp  of  our  enemies  to 
counsel  peaceable  measures,  they  say,  but  we  distrust  them. 
Governor  Shannon  has  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  the  ruf- 
fians to  return  and  leave  the  actual  residents  of  the  territory  to 
settle  their  own  difficulties. 

**  Morning  of  the  2d. 

'*  I  have  just  been  summoned  to  be  in  the  village  with  my  re- 
peating rifle.  I  shall  go  and  use  my  utmost  efforts  to  prevent 
bloodshed.  But  if  it  comes  to  a  fight,  in  which  we  shall  be  forced 
to  defend  our  homes  and  lives  against  the  assault  of  these  border 
savages  (and  by  the  way  the  Indians  are  being  enlisted  on  both 
sides),  I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  them  oflT. 

*'  P.  S.  By  twilight  in  the  village,  I  find  between  four  and  five 
hundred  men  drawn  up  in  a  line  just  outside  the  town  for  battalion 
drill,  ready  and  thirsting  for  the  fight.  At  least  two  hundred 
more  stand  ready  to  join  them,  if  an  engagement  takes  place, 
your  missionary  among  the  number.  I  do  not  believe  the  enemy 
will  come.  But  we  shall  remain  under  arms  and  ready  until  the 
camp  at  Franklin  is  broken  up." 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Nute  writes  :  — 

'^  It  seems  a  month  since  I  wrote  you  last,  though  it  is  but  a 
weekr  lengthened  out  by  days  and  nights  of  the  most  painful  ex- 
citement. We  have  been  surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides, 
numbers  variously  estimated  from  ten  to  twenty-five  hundred.  At 
Franklin,  seven  miles  below,  at  Lecompte,  fifteen  miles  above,  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Kanzas,  and  scouting-parties  all  about  the 
prairie.  Our  citizens  have  been  shot  at,  and  in  two  instances  mur- 
dered, our  houses  invaded,  hay-ricks  burnt,  corn  and  other  pro- 
visions plundered,  cattle  driven  off,  all  communication  cut  off 
between  us  and  the  States,  wagons  on  the  way  to  us  with  pro- 
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visions  stopped  and  plundered,  and  the  drivers  taken  prisoners, 
and  we  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack.    Nearly  every  man 
has  been  in  arms  in  the  village.     Fortifications  have  been  thrown 
up  by  incessant  labor  night  and  day.    The  sound  of  the  drum 
and  the  tramp  of  armed  men  resounded  through  our  streets,  fam- 
ilies fleeing  with  their  household  goods  for  safety.    Day  before 
*  yesterday  the  report  of  cannon  was  heard  at  our  house  from  the 
direction  of  Lecompton.  Last  Thursday  one  of  our  neighbors,  one 
of  the  most  peaceable  and  excellent  of  men,  from  Ohio  on  his  way 
home  was  set  upon  by  a  gang  of  twelve  men  on  horseback  and 
shot  down.     Several  of  the  ruffians  pursued  him  some  distance 
after  he  was  shot,  and  one  was  seen  to  push  him  from  his  horse 
and  heard  to  shout  to  his  companions   that  he  was  dead.     A 
neighbor  reached  him  just  before  he  breathed  his  last.    I  was 
present  when  his  family  came  in  to  see  the  corpse  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Free  State  Hotel,  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  brother  and  an  aged 
mother.    It  was  the  most  exciting  and  the  most  distressing  scene 
that  I  ever  witnessed.    Hundreds  of  our  men  were  in  tears  as  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  bereaved  women  were  heard  all  over  the 
building  now  used  for  military  barracks.     Over  eight  hundred 
men  are  gathered  under  arms  at  Lawrence.     As  yet  no  act  of 
violence  has  been  perpetrated  by  those  on  our  side.    No  blood  of 
retaliation  stains  our  hands.     We  stand   and  are  ready  to  act 
purely  in  the  defence  of  our  homes  and  lives.     I  am  enrolled  in 
the  cavalry,  though  I  have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  ranks,  but 
should  there  be  an  attack,  /  shall   be  there.    J  have  had  some 
hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  this  course ;  but  some  one  has 
said,  *  In  questions  of  duty,  the  first  thought  is  generally  the  right 
one.'     On  that  principle  I  find  strong  justification.     I  could  feel 
no  self-respect  until  I  had  offered  my  services. 

'<  These  murders,  and  several  other  attempts  that  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  days,  have  been  the  most  heartless,  cold- 
blooded, and  cowardly  in  the  whole  annals  of  crime.  In  both  in- 
stances the  victims  were  unarmed  and  going  peaceably  about  their 
own  business.  They  have  fallen  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom, and  not  a  drop  of  their  blood  will  be  wasted,  but  weigh  more 
than  bullets  of  lead  towards  gaining  the  victory. 
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*<  Day  before  yesterday  we  received  the  timely  relDforcemeot 
of  a  twelve  pound  howitzer,  with  ammunition  therefor,  includiDg 
grape  and  cannister,  with  forty  bomb-shells.  It  was  sent  from 
New  York  (made  at  Cfaicopee).  By  a  deed  of  successful  dariog 
and  cunning  it  was  brought  through  the  country  invested  by  the 
enemy,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  from  Kanzas  City,  by  an  unfre- 
quented route,  boxed  up  as  merchandise. 

^^  Later,  —  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  9th.  The  Governor  has 
pledged  himself  to  do  all  he  can  to  make  peace,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  invaders  are  beginning  to  retreat.  But  we  know  not  what 
to  believe.  Our  men  are  to  be  kept  under  arms  for  twenty-four 
hours  longer  at  least.  No  religious  meetings  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  No  work  done  of  course.  Some  of  the  logs  to  be  sawed 
for  our  church  were  pressed  into  service  to  build  a  fort,  of  which 
we  have  no  less  than  five,  and  of  no  mean  dimensions  or  strength. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  foundation-stones  for  the 
church  would  be  wet  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  for  liberty. 
They  were  piled  up  on  the  ground,  and  with  the  earth  thrown  out 
of  the  excavation,  made  quite  a  fort  on -the  hill-side  just  outside  of 
the  line  of  entrenchments." 

From  a  letter  dated  December  23,  1855  :  — 

**  We  are  at  last  made  glad  by  the  coming  of  brother  Whit- 
man. He  arrived  last  Thursday  evening.  The  church-buildiog 
is  at  a  stand  still,  and  must  remain  so  for  some  two  months  to 
come,  on  account  of  the  weather ;  but  the  preparations  for  getting 
lumber,  &c.  will  go  on  in  the  mean  time.  There  is  some  cause 
of  hesitation  as  to  the  plan  and  location.  The  two  do  not  come 
together  well,  and  we  all  think  (i.  e.  Mr.  Whitman  and  Trustees) 
that  one  or  the  other  should  be  changed.  The  location  was  chos- 
en and  the  excavation  made  with  reference  to  a  basement.  The 
plan  does  not  comprise  one.  A  change  of  location  would  incur 
an  additional  expense  of  at  least  $  200.  The  addition  of  a  base- 
ment would  cost  not  far  from  $  1,000.  But  it  would  be  a  good 
investment,  and  pay  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  probably  fifty ;  there- 
fore the  capital  could  be  raised  without  much  difficulty.  We 
think  the  alteration  would  be  no  disfigurement  to  the  appearance 
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of  the  building,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  consult  the 
architect  on  that  point. 

''The  location  is  on  a  side  hill.  The  slant  from  one  comer 
diagonally  to  the  right  hand  (northeast)  corner  of  the  front.  The 
deepest  excaTation  is  six  and  a  half  feet.  Mr.  Whitman  will 
probably  give  you  all  the  particulars,  and  perhaps  write  to  the 
architect.  I  have  a  strong  preference  for  the  spot  selected,  as  it 
adjoins  the  lot  on  which  my  house  is  being  built.  In  considera- 
tion of  this  advantage  I  shall  contribute  ipore  than  I  should  other- 
wise feel  myself  able  or  justified  in  doing,  namely,  $  50,  the  cost  of 
one  of  the  lots  which  we  are  obliged  to  buy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lum. 

''  But  the  building  can  be  built  on  this  spot  without  abasement, 
and  the  front  and  side  toward  the  centre  of  the  city  would  be 
entirely  out  of  ground.  By  excavating  on  the  other  sides  a  few 
feet  more  the  windows  would  not  be  interfered  with.  If  we 
adopt  the  plan  with  four  openings  on  a  side,  two  if  not  three  of 
them  will  be  entirely  above  the  excavation  as  it  is  now  left.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  the  basement.  The  rent  could  be  secured  to 
the  Association  for  ever,  and  be  a  large  income  for  the  outlay,  if 
the  funds  come  from  that  source. 

"  It  will  be  a  shame  to  see  the  building  spoiled  by  being  set 
down  in  the  ground,  when  the  extra  cost  of  raising  it  would  bring 
in  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  on  the  outlay,  until  the  time  when 
a  Society  would  be  glad  to  advance  the  cost  to  secure  the  room 
for  a  Testry,  a  place  for  a  furnace,  &c.  We  should  secure  all 
this  additional  room  without  the  expense  of  foundation  or  roof. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  propose  any  additional  appropri- 
ation afler  the  noble  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  this  object, 
and  the  generous  response  with  which  they  have  been  met. 

"  I  am  writing  in  a  room  where  water  freezes  rapidly,  and  a 
lively  breeze  flutters  my  paper,  which  must  excuse  my  haste  and 
illegibility. 

*'  Perhaps  I  will  add  something  after  another  conference  with 
Mr.  Whitman  and  the  trustees. 

"  Dec.  25.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  been  visited  by 
one  of  the  severest  and  coldest  snow-storms  that  I  ever  expe- 
rienced.    We  never  suffered  half  so  much  from  cold  in  our  lives. 
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Everything  that  could  freeze  froze  solid,  all  our  potatoes,  apples, 
&.C.,  hard  as  so  many  stones.  Water  froze  withia  three  feet  of 
our  stove,  in  spite  of  all  the  fire  I  could  keep  up.  So  much  for 
the  mild  climate  of  Kanzas.  It  is  at  this  moment  as  cold  as  ever. 
Bushels  of  snow  sifted  through  our  frail  walls,  which  will  accoaDi 
for  the  defacement  of  my  paper.  This  weather  is  unusual  for 
this  part  of  the  country.  Missourians  say  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  for  twenty  years.  Snow  about  one  foot  on  the  level.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  to  brother  Whitman  since  this  was  be- 
gun. The  mail  will  not  probably  leave  this  morning,  its  usual 
time. 

'^  I  had  an  appointment  to  preach  Sunday,  but  it  was  next  io 
impossible  to  get  to  the  place  over  four  miles  of  prairie.  It  would 
have  been  an  actual  risk  of  life  to  have  started,  and  I  should  have 
found  no  congregation  if  I  had  reached  the  place. 

*^  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  my  little  Sabbath  School  flock 
that  the  books  could  not  come  with  brother  W.,  but  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  long  to  have  a  good  chat  with  him  about  affairs  at 
the  East ;  have  had  no  opportunity  yet.  Give  me  a  letter  of  cleri- 
cal *  on  dits,'  when  you  can.  Remember  (I  know  you  will)  that  I 
have  been  cut  off  from  all  ministerial  intercourse  for  nearly  nine 
months.  Brother  Whitman  must  fill  up  the  gap  as  substitute  for 
an  Association.  My  spirit  is  truly  refreshed  by  his  coming.  We 
all  appreciate  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  and  the  noble  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  rendered." 

On  January  21,  1856,  Mr.  Nute  writes : — 
"  We  are  still  going  through  a  dark  place,  and  are  at  a  stand 
still.  Just  now  deliberating,  *  what  step  next?'  The  war  is 
again  revived,  and  all  is  excitement.  The  people  of  Leavenworth 
made  a  second  attempt  to  hold  an  election  for  officers  under  the 
Free  State  Constitution.  .This  time  they  appointed  it  at  Easton, 
some  five  miles  out,  to  avoid  the  threatened  collision.  A  band  of 
armed  men  went  thither,  demanded  the  ballot-boxes,  were  refused, 
make  an  attack,  were  repulsed  with  loss  of  several  lives  on  their 
side.  Afterwards  they  took  prisoners  three  of  the  Free  State 
men.    All  but  one  escaped.    Him  they  brutally  murdered  after 
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the  manner  of  savages,  striking  him  on  the  back  and  horribly 
mangling  him  with  hatchets.  He  escaped,  and  was  just  able  to 
reach  his  home,  where  he  breathed  but  a  few  moments.  The 
report  was  brought  hither  by  men  who  had  escaped,  throwing  us 
into  great  excitement.  The  citizens  were  again  called  to  arms. 
But  the  story  was  too  horrible  to  be  believed.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  Easton  to  investigate.  Through  them  we  learn  that  the 
worst  is  true. 

''  These  outrages  cannot  be  submitted  to  much  longer.  A 
bloody  and  general  fight  cannot  be  averted. 

''  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  plan  is  now  formed  of  at- 
tacking Lawrence  before  the  river  opens.  It  is  thought  by  the 
enemy  that  we  shall  then  be  reinforced  by  men  and  arms  from  the 
East.     Nothing  but  such  a  help  can  save  us  now,  it  is  believed. 

"  I  have  heretofore  been  slow  to  believe  that  anything  like  an 
organized  attack  would  be  made.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that 
military  companies  have  been  formed  and  preparations  made  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  purpose. 

'*  In  this  state  of  things  of  course  nothing  can  be  done  toward 
church  building^  or  the  organization*  of  church  and  society.  The 
latter  object  we  intended  to  have  accomplished  this  week.  But 
if  this  excitement  continues,  it  will  be  impossible.  We  have  a 
hall  engaged,  as  near  as  any  engagement  can  be  made  in  Kanzas. 
But  no  roof  or  floor  is  prepared  at  present,  and  when  they  will  be 
built  no  one  can  tell.  The  intense  cold  has  prevented  all  such 
work  for  the  last  five  weeks,  and  the  war  stopped  all  business  op- 
erations for  the  three  weeks  previous. 

'*  Yesterday  I  went  eight  miles  across  the  prairie  and  over  the 
river  to  fulfil  an  appointment.  But  a  fierce  snow-squall,  with 
mercury  down  to  zero,  came  on  just  before  I  reached  the  place, 
and  that,  together  with  the  excitement  about  the  outrages  at  Eas- 
ton, prevented  the  people  from  assembling,  and  I  had  to  walk 
back,  —  to  ride  horse  back  would  have  been  at  the  peril  of  freez- 
ing to  death,  from  which  I  have  already  had  a  narrow  escape." 

Our  readers  have  learned  from  the  papers  of  the  day  of 

J    the  great  hope  that  is  cherished  that  peace  will  soon  return 

to  this  distracted  Territory.     The  expectation  of  this  led  to 
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the  regular  formation  of  a  Society  in  Lawrence,  of  which 
Mr.  Nute  informs  us  in  a  letter  dated  February  14, 1856 :  — 

**  It  was  my  hope  that  long  oefore  this  I  should  have  been  able 
to  report  the  organization  of  a  Society  in  this  place,  and  the  re- 
suming of  our  regular.  Sabbath  services.  But  one  thing  after 
another  has  occurred  to  postpone  our  plan,  so  that  it  is  but  just 
accomplished.  For  nearly  three  months,  and  until  within  a  few 
days,  everything  has  been  kept  in  abeyance  to  the  extreme  cold 
weather  and  the  expectation  of  another  attack  from  the  enemy  on 
our  border.  Every  room  suitable  for  a  public  meeting  has  been 
occupied  for  military  barracks,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
been  engrossed  in  the  preparations  for  defence.  For  nearly  eight 
weeks  the  cold  has  been  severe  and  incessant,  far  beyond  all  that 
I  ever  knew  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  New  England.  For 
a  great  part  of  the  time  the  thermometer  has  ranged  from  zero  to 
30°  below.  Of  course,  with  our  insufficient  shelter,  there  has  been 
much  suffering.  I  do  not  know  a  single  family  in  which  some  of 
the  members  have  not  frozen  their  feet,  and  many  so  badly  as  to 
be  unable  to  walk.  In  my  own  family  we  have  all  suffered  in 
this  way  to  some  extent,  but  have  now  regained  the  use  of  oar 
limbs,  and  were  never  in  better  health  and  spirits. 

*•  The  general  tone  of  the  community  here  just  now  is  hopeful. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  repeated  outrages  and  threatening  demon- 
strations by  our  Missouri  neighbors,  we  should  be  a  cheerful  and 
contented  people.  As  it  is,  we  are  far  from  being  cast  down  and 
paralyzed  by  despair.  The  proceedings  of  the  meetings  lately 
held  in  Lawrence  will,  I  think,  convince  you  that  we  are  not  in- 
sensible to  the  kindness  of  our  Eastern  friends,  — that  there  are 
some  here  who  appreciate  and  desire  to  profit  by  the  privileges 
provided  for  us  by  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  churches. 

**  The  First  Unitarian  Sodety  at  Laivrence,  Kanzas,  is  now 
fully  organized.  At  the  meetings  held  to  confer  on  the  subject 
much  interest  was  manifested.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  city  and  vicinity  have  either  joined  in  the 
Society  or  signified  their  wish  to  do  so.  Next  Sunday  we  expect 
to  resume  our  regular  public  services.  The  weather  has  moder- 
ated a  little,  but  the  snow  is  very  deep,  so  that  it  may  be  some 
weeks  before  the  people  can  come  in  from  the  country  aroand  to 
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attend  ;  but  we  haye  erery  reason  to  expect  a  good  congregfation 
from  those  who  live  in  the  city. 

**  The  plan  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  hear  and  act  on  the 
report  of  Mr.  Whitman  was  formed  soon  after  his  arrival,  hut  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred  have  occasioned  the  delay. 
The  expressions  of  confidence  and  good-will  which  the  people  have 
given  me  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Association,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  ways,  is  of  course  exceedingly  gratify  irg.  I  would  find  wis- 
dom to  tarn  them  to  some  far  better  use  than  personal  gratification. 

*•  Is  there  not  *  a  great  and  effectual  door  opened '  here  through 
whicti  by  the  help  of  God  we  may  go  on  to  do  a  good  work  for 
extendingr  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer?  These  prospects 
should  reconcile  us  to  hardships  far  greater  than  any  that  we 
have  yet  been  called  to  encounter,  and  entitle  us  to  the  con- 
gratulations of  our  friends  at  the  East,  rather  than  the  condolence 
which  we  have  received  of  late.  And  yet  I  would  not  have  you 
think  that  everything  before  us  is  to  our  view  bright  and  promis- 
ing' ;  that  we  expect  to  meet  with  no  difficulties ;  that  every  word 
of  our  message  will  be  received  with  favor,  and  all  our  appeals^for 
action  be  met  with  a  cheerful,  earnest  response.  We  see  no 
such  cloudless  prospect.  Far  otherwise.  If  mine  be  a  Christian 
mission,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  I  must  be  prepared  to  contend 
with  obstacles  and  opposition.  I  have  never  supposed  that  the 
ministry  of  the  New  Testament  could  be  faithfully  accomplished 
anyvcrhere  without  these.  The  world  is  not  yet  so  far  Christian- 
ized but  what  those  who  lay  their  hands  to  the  work  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  declaration  of  their  great  Head  and  Leader,  *  I  came 
not  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword ' ;  and  will  have  frequent  occasion 
to  recur  to  his  affectionate  counsel,  '  In  patience  possess  ye  your 
souls.'  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  such  a  peculiar 
people  as  to  make  my  service  an  exception.  It  must  be  to  some 
extent  a  warfare  against  sin  in  which,  through  many  reverses  and 
days  of  darkness,  we  must  walk  by  faith,  and  look  forward  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  for  our  reward.  It  is  my  desire  that  the 
many  friends  of  this  enterprise  at  the  East,  whose  substantial 
manifestations  of  interest  have  cheered  me  on  in  the  work,  will 
remember  its  difficulties  and  be  prepared  to  hear  of  reverses,  of 
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meagre  resolto,  or  to  n9t  hearing  any  report  of  good  acoompfished 
for  some  time  to  come. 

**  Yoars  of  the  22d  ultimo  is  but  just  received.  It  was  probably 
delayed  somewhere  on  the  way.  It  has  been  waited  for  with 
great  anxiety.  We  are  much  gratified  by  the  decision  of  yoai 
committee  concerning  the  basement  of  the  church.  Mr.  Whitmao 
will  give  you  all  the  particulars  of  the  progress  on  the  building. 

*<  Remember  me  to  the  brethren." 

Friends  in  Lawrence,  Eanzas. 
Accompanying  the  preceding  letter  was  the  foUowiDg 
communication :  — 

'<  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  Kan- 
zas,  held  February  10,  1856,  to  take  some  action  on  the  report  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman  at  a  previous  meeting  concerning  the  more- 
ments  at  the  East  to  aid  them  in  erecting  a  house  of  worship,  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  the  following  letter,  and  the  com- 
mittee whose  names  are  annexed  were  chosen  to  sign  it  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens :  — 

'<  To  the  contributors  to  the  fund  of  the  American  Um'tarian  Asso- 
ciation for  building  a  house  of  worship  in  Lawrence,  Eanzas  :— 
**  Christian  Friends,  —  We  desire  to  convey  to  you  some  ex- 
pression of  our  thankfulness  for  the  liberal  provision  you  have 
made  for  our  highest  welfare.  We  have  been  greatly  cheered 
and  gratified,  as  from  time  to  time  we  have  heard  of  the  efforts 
that  were  being  made  among  our  friends  at  the  East  to  aid  us  in 
securing  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  community  here  being  gathered, 
the  privileges  of  Christian  worship  and  instruction.  The  full 
report  that  has  now  reached  us  by  the  coming  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Whitman,  to  whom  we  are  under  great  obligations  for  the 
zealous  and  efiicient  service  by  which  this  work  has  been  farthered,^ 
augments  our  gratitude,  and  makes  us  unwilling  any  longer  to  defeij 
the  acknowledgment  which  for  some  time  we  have  desired  to  ofier. 
"  Among  the  deprivations  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  by| 
our  removal  into  the  wilderness,  this,  for  the  relief  of  which  you 
have  80  generously  come  to  our  aid,  has  been  among  the  most  I 
prominent  and  the  most  deeply  lamented.     As  the  Lord's  day  has' 
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some  round,  we  have  greatly  deplored  the  absence'  of  its  accos- 
:orDed  privileges.  With  much  sadness  we  have  missed  the  sound 
3f  Sabbath  bells,  and  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  congregation 
>r  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the  worship  and  instruction  of  the 
3a.nctuary.  We  have  been  well  aware,  that  without  the  influence 
3f  these  privileges  our  community  could  not  attain  to  any  high 
deg^ree  of  prosperity,  nor  could  we  have  a  sufficient  security  for 
the  continuance  of  domestic  peace  and  happiness.  Nor  could  we 
Kope  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  able  to  supply  this  deficiency 
^^ithout  aid  from  abroad.  To  provide  those  things  that  are  neces- 
sary for  protection  against  sickness  and  distress  must  for  the  first 
ie^w  years,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  employ  all  the  resources 
of  the  pioneer  settler. 

*'  But  it  has  been  our  lot  to  encounter  some  peculiar  and  serious 
difficulties.  The  necessity  of  defending  ourselves  against  hostile 
neig^hbors  has  hindered  us  from  providing  sufficient  protection 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  which  has  thus  far  been 
unusually  severe.  The  cost  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  has 
from  the  same  cause  been  greatly  increased.  Subjected  to  many 
of  the  inconveniences  of  an  army  besieged  in  a  hostile  country, 
or  of  an  infant  colony  beset  by  cruel  savages,  your  message  of 
good  cheer  has*  been  to  us  peculiarly  grateful.  Your  liberality 
supplies  our  pressing  need  in  a  provision  that  cannot  fail,  except 
through  our  neglect,  in  greatly  helping  us  to  do  and  to  endure 
whatever  may  yet  lie  in  the  path  of  our  duty. 

'<  Earnestly  desiring  that  our  future  course  may  manifest  the 
sincerity  of  these  our  feeble  acknowledgments,  that  we  may 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  benefit  which  we  have  received  at 
your  hands,  and  that  you  may  ever  share  with  us  in  the  joy  and 
profit  toward  which  you  have  been  our  helpers,  we  remain, 
<*  Yours,  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love, 
"  Ephm.  Note,  Jr.  G.  W.  Brown, 

Charles  Robinson,  S.  W.  Tappan, 

G.  W.  Deitzlkr,  G.  W.  Hutchinson, 

Wm.  Hutchinson,  Abraham  Wilder, 

E.  D.  Ladd,  Morris  Hunt, 

B.  W.  Woodward,  Committee,    . 
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*<  Oq  motioii  of  Genenl  Charles  Robinson,  it  was  unaaimooslj 

'*  RuolvetC^  That,  xegazding  moral  and  religions  instmclioa  as  es- 
sential to  good  order  and  prosperity  in  a  community,  as  well  as  pro- 
motive of  personal  piety,  and  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
Rev.  Ephraim  Nute  as  a  citizen,  minister,  and  Christian,  he  having 
proved  himself  every  way  worthy  of  his  high  calling  by  com- 
manding the  approbation  and  respect  of  the  whole  people,  we  do 
hereby  pledge  to  him  our  zealous  co-operation  in  establishing  and 
supporting  the  religious  society  under  his  charge ;  and  we  desire  to 
return  our  thanks  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  vho 
have  interested  themselves  in  our  behalf  in  sending  him  among  us, 
and  for  the  present  aiding  us  to  jiupport  the  institutions  of  religioa. 

'*  On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  it  was  unanimously 

'<  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  £.  B. 
Whitman,  for  his  generous  services  in  raising  the  fund  for  the 
bnildiog  of  a  church  in  this  city,  among  our  friends  at  the  East 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Deitzler,  it  was 

'<  Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  offered  foi 
publication  to  the  Christian  Register  at  Boston,  the  Christian  In- 
quirer at  New  York,  and  to  the  newspapers  in  this  city,  and  that 
a  copy  be  transmitted  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

"  W.  Hutchinson,  Secretary. 

"  Lttun-enee^  Kanzas,Feb.  10, 1856." 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  for  December,  1855,  was 
held  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  All  the  members  of  the 
Board  were  present,  excepting  Dr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Treas- 
urer Clark. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Committee  some  corre- 
spondence he  had  had  with  Rev.  Dr.  Beard  of  Manchester, 
England,  in  regard  to  the  stereotype  plates  of  a  Bible  Die- 
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tionary  of  which  Dr.  Beard  is  the  author.    It  had  heen 
thought  that  it  might  he  well  to  follow  up  the  new  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  which  the  Association  will  by 
and  by  publish,  with  a  good  Bible  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Bible-classes  and   Sunday-school  teachers.     Perhaps  the  " 
knowledge  that  such  a  work  would  succeed  the  Commen- 
tary might  affect  the  character  of  the  Commentary  itself, 
by   rendering  unnecessary  minute  descriptions  of  places, 
customs,  manners,  &.c.,  all  of  which  might  be  sufficiently 
described  in  the  Dictionary.     It  was  furthermore  stated, 
that,  from  the  portion  of  the  Commentary  already  written, 
it  became  evident  that  such  a  help  would  be  needed.     The 
Commentary  will  be  written  on  a  plan  different  from  that 
of  any  other  work.     Its  leading  object  will  be  to  unfold  iht 
course  of  thought  in  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  to  develop 
its  central^  spiritual  truth.    It  will  be  a  book  to  be  read  for 
its  practical  and  spiritual  uses,  and  not  so  much  for  the  in- 
formation it  may  give  in  regard  to  what  was  local  and  tem- 
porary.    The  high  aim  and  peculiar  plan  of  the  book  oc- 
casions the  delay  in  its  preparation.     A  collection  of  the 
sort  of  information*  usually  found  in  Commentaries  could 
be  made  in  a  few  months.     That  portion  of  the  proposed 
work  which  relates  to  the  Epistles,  it  was  understood,  was 
nearly  completed,  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in 
our  denomination.     The  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  in  the  hands  of  another  distinguished  divine, 
whose  studies  for  twenty  years  had  taken  this  direction, 
but  who  felt  the  need  of  a  longer  period  than  that  at  first 
thought  necessary.     Completed  portions  of  his  work  had 
been  read ;  and  an  assurance  was  felt  that  readers,  who 
seek  for  something  better  than  a  dogmatic,  controversial,  or 
merely  descriptive  account  of  the  Scriptures,  who  want  a 
guide  to  its  trains  of  thought,  and  a  friend  to  lay  open  to 
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them  its  profound  quickeniDg  tratlis,  wiU  give  a  decided 
prefereoce  to  the  work  we  hope  to  pubtish.  Still  this  work 
will  not  supersede  the  use  of  a  Bible  Dictionary ;  and  if 
the  stereotype  plates  of  such  a  Dictionary  can  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price,  it  might  be  well  to  look  forward  to 
the  publication  of  such  a  work  at  some  future  time. 

Upon  a  view  of  the  whole  case,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Secretaiy  write  to  Dr.  Beard,  informing  him  that  we  are 
not  ready  at  present  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
plates  of  his  valuable  book,  as  the  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived for  undertaking  so  expensive  a  publication. 

The  Special  Committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  engag- 
ing Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman  to  act  as  Agent  of  the  Association, 
in  superintending  the  erection  of  the  church  in  Lawrence, 
Kanzas,  reported  that  they  had  concluded  arrangements 
with  that  gentleman.     He  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  Elsu- 
zas  ;  on  his  arrival  he  was  to  assume  the  care  of  building 
the  church,  according  to  certified  plans  and  specifications ; 
for  this  purpose  he  is  to  see  that  the  title  to  the  land  is  sure, 
that  the  foundations  are  properly  laid,  that  advantageous 
contracts  are  made  with  masons  and  carpenters,  that  such 
contracts  are  properly  executed ;  and  to  meet  these  liabili- 
ties he  is  authorized  to  draw  on  our  Treasurer,  not  exceed- 
ing certain  expressed  limits.    They  further  reported  that 
Mr.  Whitman  undertook  this  work  through  the  great  inter- 
est he  had  in  the  object  to  be  secured,  and  that  the  compen- 
sation which  he  had  agreed  to  accept  was  such  as  to  make 
the  arrangement  highly  desirable  to  the  Association.     The 
action  of  the  Committee  was  approved  and  confirmed. 

Interesting  letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  our  misnonary  in 
Calcutta,  and  from  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  our  missionary  in  Kan- 
zas, wero  read.  These  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
article  in  this  Journal. 
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The  Committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  manu- 
script of  Rev.  T.  T.  Stone,  entitled  "  The  Rod  and  the 
StaflT,"  reported  in  favor  of  its  publication,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  have  the  work  stereotyped,  and  to 
publish  a  first  edition  of  five  hundred  copies.  This  work 
is  noticed  under  the  head  of  Book  Notices,  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal.     See  also  last  page  of  cover. 

DeeemheTy  17,  1855.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  called  this  day,  by  order  of  the  President.  All 
the  members  were  present,  with  the  exception  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Briggs. 

The  President  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  waa 
to  receive  a  delegation  of  Chippewa  chiefs,  now  in  the 
city,  who  asked  for  a  conference  with  this  Board. 

It  was  voted  to  receive  them  to  an  interview ;  and  ac- 
cordmgly  six  chiefs  from  the  Pakegoma,  Mille  Lac,  and 
Sandy  Lake  bands,  in  Minnesota,  entered  the  Rooms,  ac- 
companied by  Rev.  James  Tanner,  their  interpreter,  and 
his  wife  and  son  and  daughter. 

As  soon  as-they  had  become  seated,  and  quiet  prevailed 
in  the  Rooms,  which  were  soon  filled  by  persons  eager  to 
get  a  view  of  this  group  of"  native  Americans,"  the  Presi- 
dent obtained  their  names,  which  were  as  follows  :  Ma-ya- 
che-wa-we-tong,  He-be-dwa-ge-zhich,  Na-nah-aug-a-yash, 
Ha-yah-ge-wa-shkunk,  Ah-yah-be-dwa-we-tong,  Nenshe- 
ka-a-ge-mah.  Translated  into  our  tongue,  the  meaning  of 
these  names,  as  given  by  Mr.  Tanner,  is  as  follows :  He 
that  begins  a  Speech,  B^stwixt  the  Heavens,  Closing  Feather, 
Round  Setter,  The  Ever  Speaker,  The  Only  Chief. 

The  President  then  inquired  for  what  purpose  they  had 
presented  themselves  before  the  Board.  Through  Mr» 
Tanner  the  chiefs  stated  that  they  came  as  representatives 
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of  twenty-two  chieftianships,  embracing  several  thousand 
people,  who,  iDterested  in  the  account  which  their  mission* 
ary,  Mr.  Tanner,  had  given  them  of  the  kind  feelings  to- 
wards them  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  desired  that 
this  Board  should  act  as  their  spiritual  guardians,  and  that 
certain  funds,  appropriated  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment for  their  civilization,  should  be  expended  under  our 
care. 

Having  obtained  this  general  idea  of  the  object  of  the 
interview,  the  President  signified  that  the  Board  were  ready 
to  listen  to  any  proposition  which  the  chiefs  had  to  present. 
The  chief  first  named  in  the  above  list  then  rose,  and, 
shaking  hands  with  the  President,  commenced  a  speech  in 
the  Chippewa  language,  which,  as  interpreted  in  short 
sentences  by  Mr.  Tanner,  was  nearly  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"  My  Brother  :  —  In  shaking  hands  with  you,  it  is  the  same  as 
if  I  shook  hands  with  all  your  Committee.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  us  to  explain  our  wishes,  and  I  am  glad  in  this  oppor- 
tunity  of  addressing  you. 

**  This  is  the  beginning  of  our  dealings  with  your  body.  Many 
times  we  have  begun  dealings  with  others,  and  all  has  amounted 
to  nothing.    Now,  I  hope  our  work  will  stand  for  ever. 

'^  The  Great  Spirit  has  placed  us  here  on  the  earth,  and  he  has 
planted  in  all  our  hearts  feelings  like  his  own.  His  feelings  he 
has  expressed  in  his  great  book,  —  the  book  of  Nature. 

"  If  we  are  all  children  of  that  Great  Spirit,  whence  is  this 
difference  between  you  and  usi  We  have  powerful  enemies, 
taking  from  us  our  privileges ;  but  we  are  now  among  friends 
who  have  themselves  in  former  years,  suffered  oppression,  and 
who  therefore  know  how  to  feel  for  us. 

'*  We  have  good  birds  that  sing  sweet  songs  to  us,  but  we  have 
cruel  birds  too.  We  have  the  dove  and  the  hawk.  The  dove 
comes  as  the  emblem  of  the  Good  Spirit,  but  the  hawk  seeks  to 
kill.  The  hawk  may  appear  very  smooth  and  gentle.  But  look 
to  his  actions. 
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'*  GrOTernmeDt  agents  pocket  our  money,  and  conspire  with  the 
traders  to  cheat  us.  We  come  to  set  this  right.  Our  letters  hare 
again  and  agsun  been  unanswered.     Now  we  come  in  person. 

'^  Last  spring  we  got  your  kindly  word,  and  we  were  encour- 
aged. I  rose,  up  and  determined  to  improve  a  chance  for  day- 
light. I  cannot  write,  but  the  Great  Spirit  enables  me  to  remember, 
and  I  shall  now  give  you  facts. 

**  Not  long  since  the  Commissioner  at  Washington  spent  three 
days  in  instructing  me.  He  gave  me  the  same  encouragements 
that  we  received  from  you.  He  told  us  to  demand  anything,  and 
oar  request  should  be  answered. 

**  Workmen  were  sent  to  us,  but  they  were  selfish.  They, 
worked  for  themselves,  apd  we  dismissed  them.  It  was  not  he- 
cause  we  don't  want  workmen,  but  we  want  good  men. 

'^  By  the  treaty  made  at  Washington  we  were  to  receive 
$  3 1,000.  Four  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  devoted  for  our  civil- 
ization, annually,  for  eight  years.    Where  is  that  money  ? 

*'  A  large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  for  settling  our  debts. 
Some  of  them  are  paid  and  some  are  not  paid.  We  do  not  keep 
written  receipts,  and  we  have  been  defrauded. 

<<  The  President  of  the  United  States  said  to  us, '  We  want 
yoa  to  be  happy.  If  you  do  not  get  your  money,  send  me  a  letter. 
If  you  do  not  send  a  letter,  come,  and  you  shall  have  justice  done 
you.' 

"  This  is  the  end  of  this  subject.  Now  we  will  tell  you  what 
we  want  of  you.    But  on  this  point  another  chief  will  speak." 

The  chief  here  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  chief  we  have 
named  last  in  the  foregoing  list  rose.  He  shook  hands 
with  the  President,  and  commenced  as  follows :  — 

<<  I  shake  hands  with  all  in  shaking  hands  with  you.  Seven 
wiateiB  since  I  professed  the  Gospel,  and  resolved  to  lead  a  pray- 
ing life. 

<'  Last  spring  I  called  for  a  teacher,  but  the  call  was  in  vain. 
This  is  what  brought  me  here,  to  get  a  teacher.  I  have  long 
since  laid  aside  my  former  habit  of  striking  my  fellow-being,  and 
have  tried  to  live  in  kindness  and  in  love. 
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*'  I  hare  five  ohfldren.  All  of  them  have  I  brought  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  I  have  come  to  ask  if  you  will  send  ns  a 
teacher.  But  we  want  one  of  your  people,  sent  from  this 
Room." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  delicate  sense  of  propriety  among 
the  chiefs  in  assigning  the  topic  upon  which  each  was  to 
speak.  For  example,  the  first  speaker  was  the  war  chief, 
he  presented  the  secular  view  of  the  case,  and  not  being  a 
professor  of  the  Gospel  he  said  nothing  about  their  spiritual 
wants,  but  left  that  point  to  one  who  had  made  a  profession 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

One  of  the  chiefs  was  a  young  man,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  of  remarkably  fine  person.  He  is  named  third  oa  our 
list  above.  Afler  considerable  persuasion,  he  too  rose,  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  President,  said  the  following  few 
words,  in  an  animated  and  sportive  manner  :  — 

"  I  have  come  to  offer  myself  to  your  body.  Will  you  educate 
me,  and  teach  me  a  trade  ?  I  cannot  call  myself,  as  have  the 
other  chiefs,  your  brother,  for  I  am  too  young.  I  will  call  myself 
your  brother-in-law,  for  perhaps  I  will  marry  one  of  your  girls." 

Af^er  the  laugh  which  this  short  speech  produced  had 
subsided,  the  Indian  named  fourth  on  our  list  arose  and 
said :  — 

''  I  want  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  my  life.  1  am  not 
properly  a  chief,  though  you  call  me  so.  I  am  the  guardian  of 
this  young  man  who  has  just  spoken.  I  am  to  stand  by. him,  and 
to  see  that  his  title  is  not  extinguished. 

'*  I  did  not  advise  him  to  go  among  the  white  people,  but  since 
he  decided  to  do  this  I  am  glad  he  has  resolved  to  be  educated 
among  you. 

**  If  you  accept  the  young  man,  I  give  him  to  you.  If  you 
take  him,  let  him  go  on  in  the  same  road  in  which  I  leave  him. 
No  one  have  I  to  teach  me  how  to.  take  care  of  him.  The  Great 
Spirit  is  my  only  teacher. 
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*<  When  I  entered  one  of  yoar  boats,  I  resoWed  to  stop  in  this 
work  only  when  my  heart  stopped  beating.  My  desire  is  to  take 
something  in  my  hand,  and  to  carry  it  back  with  me,  as  a  pledge 
of  what  I  have  here  seen  and  done.  Your  manner  of  life  gives 
me  hope  that  our  children  may  be  trained  up  as  yours  are." 

This  speaker  was  succeeded  by  the  one  whose  name  is 
the  last  on  our  list,  who  said :  — 

^<  I  am  alone  from  my  band.  I  add  one  word  to  what  the  oth- 
ers have  said.  I  do  not  come  in  my  own  name,  but  in  tlAit  of  my 
son,  who  is  Uie  real  chief. 

<^  All  my  band  want  that  he  should  be  educated  like  a  white 
man.  My  reason  for  coming  to  you  is  the  hope  that  you  will  help 
me  to  make  him  useful  to  his  people. 

**  When  I  left  home  I  was  ignorant  of  your  mode  of  worship. 
I  have  entered  your  praying  houses,  and  I  want  a  missionary  to 
teach  me  to  worship  as  you  worship.  Must  I  go  out  of  your  light 
into  my  own  darkness?  lam  afraid  that  unless  you  help  me  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  lead  a  Christian  life." 

After  these  short  speeches  from  the  several  Indians,  the 
first  speaker  arose  again,  and  said :  — 

"  My  brothers :  You  have  now  heard  what  we  want.  We 
come  to  you  for  help.  I  have  read  your  faces.  I  feel  confidence 
in  you.  I  was  happy  to  hear  of  the  plans  which  you  and  our  In- 
terpreter laid  out.  You  must  read  my  face  better  than  I  can  read 
yours.    I  will  close  a  bargain  with  you  which  shall  last  for  life. 

*'  As  we  sit  here  in  this  room  you  have  placed  us  red  men  all 
on  the  side  of  the  setting  sun,  and  we  look  towards  the  east 
when  we  look  to  you.  So  are  we  situated  in  our  homes,  which 
are  far  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  we  lool^to  you  at  the  East 
for  help. 

**  We  will  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  You  use  paper  and 
ink.     We  use  a  pipe,  but  only  with  those  who  are  brothers. 

'*  Three  years  ago  I  cut  this  stick  [producing  a  pipe  with  a 
long  wooden  stem]  resolving  that  no  one  should  use  it  but  those 
who  will  be  our  friends  for  life.     We  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
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tentioD  to  us,  and  friendly  feelings,  and  we  now  ask  yoa  to  accept 
this  pipe.*' 

The  President  of  the  Association  then  replied  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  — 

**  We  accept  the  emblem  you  offer  us,  and  we  will  keep  it. 
We  will  be  faithful  to  you  a>  long  as  you  are  faithful  to  us.  We 
are  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  are  happy  to  know 
t]|at  so  many  of  your  people  wish  to  come  out  of  darkness  into 
light.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  some  hope  of  this.  Still  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way.  We  must  work  together,  and  must  pray 
to  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  us.  We  hope  the  dove  will  overcome 
the  hawk.  We  are  sorry  for  the  treatment  you  have  received 
from  traders  and  agents.  We  are  glad  that  you  are  goiog^  to  the 
great  Father  at  Washington,  and  we  hope  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  you.  Some  of  our  Committee  may  meet  you  in  Wash- 
ington, and  if  we  learn  that  all  is  right,  afler  full  inquiry,  we 
hope  to  send  you  a  missionary.  We  shall  try  to  do  something  to 
educate  the  young  chief  who  wishes  to  be  taaght  by  us.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  can  help  to  make  him  our  brother-in-law,  for  he 
must  choose  a  wife  for  himself." 

After  this,  the  calumet,  produced  by  the  chief,  was  filled 
and  lighted,  and  each  person  in  the  room  joined  in  the  em- 
blematic act  of  smoking.  Some  additional  information 
was  afterwards  obtained,  in  answer  to  inquiries  put  through 
the  interpreter.  *^  How  many  of  your  people  will  give  up  a 
roving  life  ? "  ^'  All  of  them  desire  to  do  this,  and  to  adopt 
your  manner  of  living."  "  Will  your  people  form  habits  of 
industry  ?  "  "  Yes,  they  work  now  with  their  fingers  in  till- 
ing the  soil ;  hovf  much  more  will  they  with  proper  tools  ! " 
"  How  many  of  your  children  can  be  gathered  into  schools  ?  " 
"  All  of  them  can  be,  for  all  parents  are  anxious  to  have 
them  taught."  "  We  hear  of  hostile  difficulties  between 
your  and  other  tribes  ;  would  there  probably  be  any  wars  to 
disturb  the  work  of  missionaries  ?  "    "  We  think  there  is  no 
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danger  of  this."  "  Where  is  the  best  place  for  the  head- 
quarters of  a  missionary  ?  "  "At  White  Oak  Point.  There 
kindle  the  first  fire,  and  then  let  it  be  carried  to  other 
places."  "  Will  you  assist  and  defend  our  missionaries,  if 
we  send  any  to  you  ?  "  "  Have  we  not  smoked  the  pipe, 
and  is  not  that  the  solemn  pledge  of  our  friendship  and 
faithfulness  ?  " 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  chiefs,  a  discussion  took 
place  in  regard  to  the  course  which  it  became  our  duty  to 
pursue.  The  result  of  the  interview  left  a  strong  feeling 
of  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Indiana  themselves,  and  a  desire 
to  improve  any  favorable  opportunity  to  give  the  tribes  they 
represent  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization.  It  was 
finally  voted  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington,  to  confer  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  regard  to  the  matter  here  brought  before 
us,  and  the  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  as  this 
committee. 

January  14,  1856.  There  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  this  day  all  the  members  excepting  Messrs. 
Hall,  Briggs,  Alger,  and  Lincoln. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Societies  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
Windsor,  Vt.,  and  Lancaster,  N.  H.  The  subject  which 
has  before  exercised  the  thoughts  of  the  Committee,  again 
came  up  for  consideration,  —  how  far  we  ought  to  extend 
aid  in  sustaining  feeble  societies.  On  the  one  side,  it  was 
contended  that  oftentimes  these  societies  maintain,  espe- 
cially in  New  England,  a  weak  existence  for  many  years, 
and  appropriations  made  to  them  seem  to  show  fewer  re- 
sults than  any  other  use  of  our  funds.  On  the  other  side, 
it  was  urged  that  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  are  struggling  to  support  the  administration 
VOL.  in.  NO.  III.  40 
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of  the  Gospel  as  they  ooderstand  it,  and  we  must  do  as  we 
would  be  done  by.  It  was,  moreoyer,  suggested  that  a 
strong  argument  for  aiding  our  old  parishes  in  New  £Dg- 
laud  may  be  drawn  from  the  very  fact  which  keeps  so 
many  of  them  in  a  feeble  state.  What  is  that  fact  ?  It  is 
that  young  men  of  enterprise  are  continually  leaving  them 
for  the  prosperous  towns  and  cities  of  the  West.  Let  us 
for  the  sake  of  these  young  men  keep  alive  the  fire  on  our 
ancient  altars.  Shut  up  the  churches  in  our  old  but  declin- 
ing towns,  and  young  men  grow  up  uninstructed  in  Chris- 
tianity, perhaps  sceptical.  They  go  to  the  West  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  fanaticism  or  infidelity.  Keep  these  churches 
open,  and  we  furnish  some  of  the  best  members  to  our 
Western  Unitarian  Societies.  True,  we  do  not  see  in  our 
old  New  England  towns  the  results  of  the  appropriations 
we  there  make  ;  we  must  look  to  the  Societies  of  Mr.  Eliot, 
Mr.  Hey  wood,  Mr.  Haley,  for  the  results,  and  content  oui^ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  we  are  in  fact  building  up 
our  Zion  though  we  seem  to  be  spending  our  money  in 
vain. 

The  extreme  desirableness  of  having  some  general  rule 
to  guide  our  action  in  making  appropriations  to  feeble  soci- 
eties was  also  suggested.  It  would  save  much  time  now 
given  at  almost  every  meeting  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  and  might  in  some  cases  shut  out  .the  suspicion, 
which  is  no  doubt  here  and  there  entertained,  that  we  act 
from  partiality,  or  in  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
felt  that  no  rule  can  be  devised  that  will  meet  the  sort  of 
questions  which  we  have  to  consider  ;  that  every  case  must 
be  considered  by  itself;  that  considerate  people  will  not 
overlook  the  utter  impossibility  of  our  obtaining  all  the  facts 
that  properly  belong  to  every  application ;  and  we  must  act 
according  to  our  best  judgment,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a 
spirit  of  conscientious  faithfulness  to  our  trust. 
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Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Mr.  Dall,  our  missionary  in 
Calcutta.  The  Secretary  also  communicated  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Edward  Tagart,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  pledging  the  co-opera- 
tion of  that  body  in  sustaining  a  missionary  to  Madras, 
provided  one  be  sent  out  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Tagart,  thanking  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation for  its  willingness  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  express- 
ing our  hope  of  being  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  assist- 
ance. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Secretary  make  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  suitable  person  to 
send  as  a  missionary  to  Madras. 

Letters  from  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman,  of 
Lawrence,  Kanzas,  were  read.  It  was  voted  that  it  is  expe- 
dient that  a  basement-room  be  added  to  the  church  in  Law- 
rence, and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  this  vote  to 
Messrs.  Nute  and  Whitman. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  Secretary  execute  and  send  to 
Mr.  Whitman  a  Power  of  Attorney  to  act  as  agent  of  the 
Association  in  the  erection  of  the  church,  limiting  the  lia- 
bilities he  may  incur  in  our  behalf  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The  President  of  the  Association  made  an  extended 
verbal  report  of  the  visit  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Washington.  The  President  proceeded  to  New  York  on 
Saturday,  December  22, 1855.  The  next  day  he  addressed 
the  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  on  the  subject  of  the  Book- 
Fund.  This  was  followed  by  a  subscription  on  the  spot,  of 
over  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  increased  to  a  sum  rising  two  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  evening  he  addressed  the  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Far- 
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ley  in  BrooklyD,  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  subscription  of 
one  thousand  dollars  has  since  been  received  by  our  Treas- 
urer. On  Tuesday,  December  25th,  both  members  of  the 
Committee  attended  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  All 
Souls,  in  New  York,  and  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington. 

On  arriving  in  that  city,  the  Committee  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  copies  of  the  late  treaty 
formed  with  the  Chippewa  Indians,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  sums  of  money  were  promised  for  the  civilizatioD  of 
the  Indians,  according  to  the  statement  made  in  the  inter- 
view with  the  chiefs  at  our  Rooms. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Tanner,  the  Committee  had  an  in- 
terview with  Hon.  G.  M.  Rice,  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
Minnesota  Territory,  from  whom  was  gathered  much  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  that 
Territory,  and  of  the  possibility  of  good  being  done  to  them 
through  any  agency  of  ours.  Mr.  Rice  with  great  kindness 
entef^d  into  frank  and  full  statements,  confirming  what  bad 
before  been  related  by  Mr.  Tanner,  and  expressing  an  un- 
qualified conviction  that  a  competent  and  devoted  mission- 
ary sent  by  our  body  would  have  a  field  before  him  of 
large  and  hopeful  usefulness.  It  was  Mr.  Rice's  opinion 
that  such  a  missionary  would,  through  us,  draw  payment  in 
part  for  his  services  from  the  money  pledged  in  the  late 
treaty,  and  he  assured  the  Committee  that  no  influence  of 
his  should  be  wanting  to  secure  such  a  result. 

AAer  this,  the  Committee  had  an  interview  with  Colonel 
G.  W.  Many  penny,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  in 
the  "  Department  of  the  Interior."  The  Committee  were 
introduced  to  him  by  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  who  was  pres- 
ent during  the  interview.  A  full  statement  was  made  of 
our  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Tanner,  of  our  sympathy 
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for  him  and  his  people,  of  the  efforts  we  had  already  made 
for  their  improvement,  of  the  request  they  had  recently 
brought  to  us  for  greater  help,  and  of  our  object  in  seeking 
a  conference  with  the  Commissioner.  We  sought  informa- 
tion from  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  Indian  tribes.  We 
desired  to  know  if  there  were  encouragements  for  us  to 
labor  for  their  good,  and  if  in  bestowing  such  labors  the  re- 
quest of  the  chiefs,  that  a  portion  of  the  civilization  funds 
of  the  government  should  pass  through  our  hands,  would 
be  granted. 

The  interview  with  the  Commissioner  was  prolonged  for 
more  than  three  hours.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  re- 
call the  order  in  which  facts  were  communicated  to  us.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  chief  points  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  our  plans. 

The  Chippewa  Indians  are  as  intelligent  and  apt  as  any 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  They  have  shown  great  willingness 
to  adopt  the  civilization  of  the  white  man,  and  to  form 
habits  of  industry.  There  are  missionaries  among  them  of 
various  denominations,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics.  These  have  schools,  and  in  some  in- 
stances farms,  for  teaching  agriculture.  The  government 
encourages  these  missionaries  by  appropriations  in  their  be- 
half wherever  they  are  doing  a  good  work  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian,  and  in  such  appropriations  no  sectarian 
distinctions  or  partialities  are  recognized.  Should  the  As- 
sociation establish  a  useful  mission  in  Minnesota,  it  would 
doubtless  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  all  others,  in  the  eye 
of  the  government. 

Mr.  Tanner  had  long  been  known  to  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment. He  was  regarded  as  a  man  remarkable  for  his  na- 
tive powers,  and  for  his  influence  over  the  people  of  his 
tribe.  The  difficulties  which  had  lately  occurred  with  local 
40  • 
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agents  and  trading  parties  in  Minnesota  were  precisely 
such  as  were  arising  among  all  Indians  almost  every  day. 
The  government  has  to  take  the  best  men  for  its  service  it 
can  find  in  the  border  Territories ;  but  oftentimes  these 
prove  to  be  men  who  are  grasping  and  unjust.  But  the 
trouble  is  not  always  with  the  white  men.  The  Indian 
keeps  no  accounts.  Many  are  addicted  to  intoxicaUon,  and 
nearly  all  are  like  children.  The  policy  which  the  gov- 
ernment endeavored  to  follow  was  watchful,  humane,  and 
parental.  There  were  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the 
most  serious  and  annoying  kind  attending  the  care  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  these  children  of  the  forest.  One 
embarrassment  arose  from  the  frequent  visits  of  the  Indians 
to  our  towns'  and  cities.  They  see  just  enough  of  our 
mode  of  life  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  own. 
For  this  reason,  Indian  youths  educated  among  us  seldom 
return  to  render  any  service  to  their  tribe.  The  best  way 
is  to  keep  the  Indian  on  his  own  land,  and  have  schools  and 
teachers  there.  The  Commissioner  had  decided  to  send 
the  chiefs  back  to  Minnesota  at  once  ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Tan- 
ner and  his  family  he  could  do  nothing.  There  were  some 
points  of  variance  between  them,  involving  a  question  of 
Mr.  Tanner's  integrity. 

At  this  point  it  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
ference the  next  day  at  the  Commissioner's  office,  at  which 
Mr.  Tanner  should  be^  present,  when  he  should  be  exam- 
ined in  regard  to  the  matters  which  were  represented  dif- 
ferently by  him  and  the  Commissioner.  Accordingly,  on 
Friday  the  28th  another  long  interview  took  place.  The 
Commissioner  made  a  representation  of  the  case  as  he 
understood  it.  Mr.  Tanner  set  forth  the  manner  in  which 
he  understood  it.  It  became  apparent,  and  was  con- 
fessed, that  in  tbe  warmth  of  an  interview  held  prior  to  our 
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arrival  in  Washington,  some  misunderstandings  had  grown 
up.  As  the  subject  then  appeared  to  the  Commissioner,  he 
was  willing  to  extend  the  same  favor  to  Mr.  Tanner  that 
had  been  shown  to  the  chiefs,  and  not  leave  him  and  his 
family  in  Washington,  in  midwinter,  separated  from  his 
party  and  without  a  cent.  He  was  willing  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses back  to  Minnesota,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  whose  decision  would  be  had  the  next 
day.  . 

On   Saturday,  December  29th,   the   Commissioner  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  three  hundred  dollars  would 
be  allowed  to  Mr.  Tanner  and  his  family,  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses in  returning  to  their  home  ;  and  the  Committee  left 
Washington,  grateful  that  for  the  Indians  the  following  re- 
sults had  be^n  obtained.     It  had  been  arranged  between 
the  Commissioner  and  the  chiefs,  that  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  transmit  the  annuities  more  safely  to  the  hands 
of  the  Indian.     Afler  presenting  a  statement  of  their  griev- 
ances, their  comfortable  return  and  that  of  Mr.  Tanner 
and  his  family  had  been  secured.     Misunderstandings  be- 
tween the  Commissioner  and  Mr.  Tanner  which,  if  unex- 
plained, might  have  entirely  paralyzed  Mr.  Tanner^s  influ- 
ence, had  been  removed.     Much  information  had   been 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  the  government  to- 
wards them.     A  friendly  acquaintance  had  been  formed 
with  the  Heads  of  Department  in  Washington,  who  had 
learned  our  plans  and  wishes,  and  had  assured  us  that  we 
might  hope  for  encouragement  and  assistance  in  carrying 
them  into  effect.    The  evenings  in  Washington  were  spent 
Iq  full  conversation  with  the  chiefs,  through  the  interpreter ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  all  go  back  to  Min- 
nesota ;  that  we  would  endeavor  to  send  out  next  spring  a 
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missionary,  who  should  there  establish  schools,  where  it 
was  best  that  the  young  chief  should  b^  educated,  and 
where  we  hoped  there  might  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
future  prosperous,  enlightened,  and  Christian  comraunity. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  the  Committee  heard  expres- 
sions from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  deep  inter- 
est in  the  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  these  Indians; 
and  they  recall  with  gratitude  the  kind  attentions  of  Hon. 
Mr.  Rice,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  and  Colonel  G.  W.  Many- 
penny.  The  latter  gentleman  especially  received  us,  in 
repeated  interviews  with  him,  both  at  his  office  and  our 
lodgings,  with  great  civility,  and  we  would  express  our  high 
sense  of  the  wise,  able,  and  humane  manner  in  which  he  is 
discharging  the  trusts  of  his  difficult  station. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  on  our  return  from 
Washington  the  claims  of  our  Book-Fund  were  presented 
on  Sunday,  December  30th,  in  Baltimore  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  in  Philadelphia  by  the  President,  and  in  both 
places  with  expressions  of  deep  interest  in  our  plans  of 
usefulness. 

The  Board,  after  receiving  the  report  the  substance  of 
which  we  have  given  above,  unanimously  voted  to  accept 
it,  and  to  adopt  the  line  of  action  it  suggests.  The  subject 
of  appointing  and  engaging  a  missionary  for  Minnesota 
was  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  and  Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  with 
full  power  to  make  any  annual  expenditure  not  exceeding 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  It  is  hoped  that  one  may  be  soon 
despatched.  It  is  believed  that  he  will  find  prompt  co-oper- 
ation from  the  chiefs  who  visited  Boston.  In  Mr.  Tanner 
he  will  find,  we  doubt  not,  an  able  fellow-laborer. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  pre- 
pare fifteen  sets  of  our  publications,  all  suitably  bound, 
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ivith   a  view  to  their  presentation  to    European  Libra- 
ries. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  held  February  11, 1856, 
the  members  of  the  Board  were  all  present,  excepting  Rev. 
Dr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  George  Callender. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  of  Worcester  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Unitarian  Society  in  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  Texas.  Mr.  Hale's  statements  were  received 
with  great  satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  and  measures 
ivere  adopted  to  secure  further  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York  was  read, 
asking  the  co-operation  of  the  Association,  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, to  aid  in  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  An- 
tioeh  College.  It  was  unanimously  voted  to  comply  with 
Dr.  Bellows's  request. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  invite  Rev.  Mr.  Haley  of 
Alton,  Illinois,  to  act  as  Special  Agent  of  the  Association 
during  the  approaching  spring,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  collect- 
ing money  for  the  Book-Fund  of  the  Association. 

On  application  for  books  from  the  "  Woburn  Library 
Association,'^  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
make  up  a  package  of  our  publications,  as  a  donation  to 
that  Institution. 

A  manuscript  Sunday  School  Liturgy,  prepared  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Buckingham  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  the  Secretary,  who  with  pother  member  of  the  Publish- 
ing Committee  had  examined  it,  and  made  remarks  in  favor 
of  its  publication,  in  case  it  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
Sunday  School  Society.  It  was  voted  that  the  work  be 
published  on  this  condition  ;  and  the  Secretary  was  request- 
ed to  place  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Sunday  School  Society,  asking  opinions  as  to  its  merits. 
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History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  tite  Second^  King  of  Spain.  By 
William  H.  Psescott.  Vols.  I.,  II.  Boston :  Phillips, 
SampsoD,  &  Co.     1855. 

Within  the  three  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  pab- 
lication  of  this  work,  it  has  acquired,  both  in  England  and 
America,  the  reputation  of  a  classic.  This  result  is  aot 
wholly  the  consequence  of  Mr.  Prescott's  past  success  in  the 
line  of  historical  composition,  great  as  his  name  here  is;  but 
it  is  in  part  owing,  also,  to  the  quickly  perceived  fact  that 
he  has  made  an  advance  upon  his  past  efforts,  and  has  achieved 
even  greater  triumphs  than  before.  In  these  volumes  we  have 
the  same  flowing  narrative  and  the  same  polished  periods  which 
have  distinguished  his  former  publications;  but  we  have  also 
an  increased  vivacity  and  vigor  of  style.  In  many  parts  of 
the  History  his  sentences  are  shorter,  his  movement  more 
rapid,  an  animated,  sprightly  air  breaks  up  the  monotonous  ex^ 
cellence  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  serious  defect  of  his  former 
works.  In  accounting,  too,  for  the  immediate  popularity  of  this 
work,  something  must  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  to  the  interesting 
period  which,  following  his  repeated  felicity  of  selection,  the  his- 
torian has  chosen.  It  is  a  rare  group  of  marvellous  incidents  and' 
characters  that  connects  itself  with  the  central  figure  of  his  pic- 
ture, and  beside  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  events,  compara- 
tively little  known  to  English  readers,  the  author  enjoyed  the 
greater  advantage  of  narrating  much  which,  through  his  exhaus> 
tive  research,  is  now  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  the  world. 
These  two  volumes  bring  the  history  down  to  1568.  Philip  died, 
we  believe,  in  1598,  so  that  thirty  years  of  his  eventful  life  remain 
yet  to  be  narrated.  We  shall  loot  with  deep  interest  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  succeeding  volumes. 

J%e  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe;  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Con- 
temporaries y  from  published  and  unpublished  Sources.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields..  1856. 
These  volumes  give  only  a  review  of  Goethe's  life  and  works, 
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thoagh  the  title  may  seem  to  promise  more.    It  is  a  biography ; 
and  to  us  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  we 
ever  read.     It  is  the  fullest,  and  clearest,  and  most  apprecia- 
tive life  of  the  great  German  poet  we  have  seen.     The  reader  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  charmed  circle  of  Goethe's  dally  life, 
sees  his  studies,  his  companions,  listens  to  his  conversation,  and 
watches  the  progress  of  his  works.    The  picture  of  his  student 
life  is  as  fresh  as  a  leaf  out  of  one*8  personal  experience,  and  as 
for  the  life  at  Weimar,  the  reader  seems  to  live  amid  the  poetry 
and  fashion,  the  celebrities  and  wit,  of  that  small  but  gay  capital. 
To  our  former  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  poet  this  work  has 
added  an  increased  love  for  his  great  brotherly  heart.     So  far  it 
has  certainly  answered  the  end  prefigured  by  the  motto  on  the 
title-page,  —  "  Goethe's  hearty  which  few  knewy  was  as  great  as  his 
intellect,  which  all  knew.^*    Still,  we  must  add,  that  no  memoir  of 
Goethe  has  set  before  us  so  distinctly  the  mistakes  and  errors  of 
his  life.     With  all  our  admiration  and  love,  we  feel  that  there 
were  defects  in  his  character  which  impair  our  respect  for  him  as 
a  man,  and  show  the  necessity  of  those  guiding  elements  without 
which  all  human  character  must  be  manifestly  and  palpably  im- 
perfect. 

The  British  Essayists ;  with  Prefaces,  Historical  and  Biographical. 
Vols,  v.- XII.,  including  the  Spectator  entire,  Boston: 
Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1856. 

The  distinguished  firm  to  which  we  owe  this  republication  is 
diligently  prosecuting  the  enterprise,  some  time  ago  announced, 
and  have  now  sent  out  a  valuable  instalment  of  the  series  of  Es- 
sayists, in  this  beautiful  edition  of  the  Spectator.  In  convenience 
of  size,  good  paper,  clearness  of  typography,  strong  binding,  neat- 
ness of  finish,  this  is  a  model  book.  If  any  man  wishes  to  make 
a  present  to  his  pastor,  to  a  lady,  to  a  young  married  couple,  to  a 
family,  clerical,  or  parish  library,  here  is  a  work  which  furnishes  a 
model  of  style,  a  fountain  of  good-humor,  a  storehouse  of  pleas- 
ant narratives,  and  sheds  over  life  the  benediction  of  a  genial, 
tender,  humane,  and  loving  spirit. 
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Tfie  Hislory  of  England^  from  tJie  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  Vols.  III.,  IV.  Boston: 
Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  first  copy  of  Macaulay  came  to  this 
ooantry,  an  American  edition  was  pablished  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, &  Co.,  who  now  famish  a  fair  library  edition  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  rate  of  forty  cents  a  ▼olume.  Few  readers,  therefore, 
are  unable  to  own  the  works  of  this  great  historian,  and  to  enjoy 
at  their  pleasure  his  sharply  defined  pictares,  his  epigrammatic 
sentences,  and  brilliant  pages.  It  woald  be  absurd  to  attempt  any 
review  of  the  work  in  such  a  notice  as  this.  While  there  is  no 
diminution  of  interest  in  the  historian's  labors  as  they  advance 
step  by  step,  some  disappointment  has  been  expressed  at  the 
minuteness  of  his  details,  as  the  two  late  volumes  cover  a  period 
of  only  eleven  years.  Evidences  of  partiality  are  adduced  by 
critics,  who  say  that  the  writer  is  remarkable  for  pet  charaeters, 
and  for  persistent  dislikes.  A  want  of  serene  judicial  fairness,  it 
is  thought,  may  still  further  mark  subsequent  volames,  and  the 
stream  of  history  become  more  and  more  perturbed  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  storms  of  our  day.  Even  after  all  these  ahatements 
are  made,  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  have  here  the  most  in- 
structive and  brilliant  History  of  England  which  has  ever  heen 
written.  We  look  upon  the  diffusion  of  this  work  as  a  most 
powerful  aid  in  the  great  cause  we  are,  in  our  humble  way,  labor- 
ing to  promote.  Its  pages  breathe  a  liberal  spirit,  rebake  dogma- 
tism and  cant,  judge  men  by  their  actual  character  and  not  by 
their  professions,  and  treat  differences  of  speculation  in  a  tolerant 
and  catholic  temper.  Macaulay  has  always  shown  much  fondness 
for  theological  questions.  He  seizes  hold  of  them  with  a  relish, 
and  proves  that  his  reading  and  thought  have,  to  no  small  degree, 
taken  this  direction.  And  when  he  handles  them,  we  feel  that 
they  are  mastered  by  a  liberal  mind,  from  points  of  view  alien 
altogether  from  that  of  many  sects,  but  wholly  friendly  to  aspects 
cherished  by  us.  We  can  say  of  this  History,  what  indeed  is 
true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  best  modern  literature,  that  it  is 
doing  good  missionary  work  in  promoting  broad  and  generous 
principles. 
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Tfte  Rod  and  the  Staff.  By  Thomas  T.  Stone.  Boston :  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.     1856. 

Under  successive  chapters,  Mr.  Stone  considers  both  the  varied 
experience  of  human  life  and  the  relations  of  kindred  and  affec- 
tion which  Providence  has  appointed  us  to  bear.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  book  to  set  forth  the  temper  in  which  this  experience 
should  be  met,  and  the  spirit  with  which  these  relations  should 
be  sustained.  Every  chapter  is  concluded  by  a  devotional  exer- 
cise, and  the  whole  work  is  designed  to  breathe  a  higher  spiritual 
life  into  our  common  daily  experience.  Few  men  anywhere  are 
better  fitted  than  the  author  to  prepare  a  book  of  this  kind.  To 
a  profound  spiritual  insight,  he  adds  a  poetic  imagination  and  an 
affluent  and  polished  style.  He  has  made  a  book  for  the  closet  of 
devotion,  and  the  hour  of  lonely  and  serious  thought.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  people.  Its  diction  is  singularly  simple  and  winning. 
It  is  full  of  a  hopeful  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  we  shall  be  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  take  its  place  among  our  best  religious  publications. 
The  Association  have  made  it  the  third  volume  in  the  series  of 
The  Devotional  Library,  —  The  Altar  at  Home  and  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer -constituting  the  first  and  second  volumes  in 
the  series,  and  this  third  volume  is  bound  in  a  similar  style.  We 
ask  the  assistance  of  our  friends  to  give  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Modern  Pilgrims ;  showing  the  Improvements  in  Travel,  and  the 
Newest  Methods  of  reaching  the  Celestial  Gty,  By  George 
Wood,  Author  of  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America."  In  two  vol- 
umes.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1855. 

Adopting»  to  some  extent  the  nomenclature  of  Bunyan,  this 
work  conducts  a  party  by  railroad  to  the  Tremont  House  (repre- 
senting the  Unitarian  denomination),  to  4he  Andover  House  (Or- 
thodox), to  the  Oxford  House  (Episcopalian),  to  the  Roger  Wil- 
liams House  (Baptist),  with  others,  and  shows  the  different  treat- 
ment the  pilgrims  received  at  each.  The  work  is  a  criticism 
upon  the  present  state  of  religious  parties.  The  satire,  we  sop- 
pose,  is  fairly  distributed,  and  in  the  main  with  pretty  good 
temper.    'Still,  we  are  bound  to  add,  we  consider  the  book  a 
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poor  one.  It  has  no  marked  ability,  and  we  haye  found  it  bard 
work  to  get  through  it,  —  a  feat  which,  as  conscientious  reviewers, 
we  felt  bound  to  accomplish.  We  wonder  if  Dr.  Wayland,  when 
he  consented  that  the  work  might  be  dedicated  to  him,  knew  that 
he  was  described  as  the  portly  landlord  of  the  Roger  Williams 
tavern? 

A  First* Gass  Reader;  consuiing  of  Eaetracts  in  Prose  and  Verses 
with  Biographical  and  Criiical  Notices  of  the  Authors.  For  the 
Use  of  Advanced  Classes  in  Public  and  Private  Si^ols.  By  G. 
S.  HiLLARD.    Boston :  Hickling,  Swan,  and  Brown.     1856. 

No  man  is  more  competent  than  the  justly  honored  author  of 
this  book  for  the  task  here  accomplished,  and  no  man  could  have 
executed  it  with  better  judgment  and  taste.  From  his  own  wide 
field  of  reading  he  has  selected  extracts  which  make  a  volume  of 
gems  in'  literature,  few  of  which  have  ever  before  appeared  in 
works  of  this  kind,  and  all  of  which  are  chosen  with  reference  to 
their  pore  and  quickening  influence.  The  biographical  notices 
will  give  all  young  readers  a  fund  of  information  in  regard  to 
popular  authors ;  and  this  of  itself  stamps  the  volume  with  great 
value. 

TTie  CoTnmunion  Sabbath,  By  Nehbmiah  Adams,  D.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1856. 

This  elegantly  printed  volume  contains  twelve  Discourses,  ad- 
dressed mostly  to  those  who  retire  from  the  Lord's  Supper  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Dr.  Adams  is  master  of  a 
style  of  writing  singularly  calm,  precise,  and  polished,  and  many 
sweet  and  holy  reflections  are  expressed  with  great  beauty  and 
power.  We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  fertility 
and  aptness  of  his  quotations  from  Scripture.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  there  is  not  a  Discourse  which  is  not  dis- 
figured by  the  introduction  of  views  of  theology  which  are  to  us, 
as  he  states  them,  unspeakably  revolting. 
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The  Heathen  Religion  in  its  Popular  and  SymboUcal  Development. 
ByREv.  JosKPH  B.  Gross.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
1856. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  author  that  the  theology  of  heathenism 
has  been  ''misrepresented,  distorted,  caricatured,"  and  ''the 
present  age  should  learn  to  recognize  in  the  hoary  past  at  least  a 
little  of  that  common  sense  of  which  it  boasts  with  as  much  com- 
placeucy  as  if  the  prerogative  of  reason  was  the  birthright  only 
of  modern  times."  Accordingly,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  necessarily  arose  from  their  point  of 
view,  and  that  its  successive  evolutions  from  age  to  age  followed 
some  law  of  progressive  development.  He  deserves  much  credit 
for  seizing  hold  of  a  view  not  often  entertained,  but  which  one 
would  gladly  see  established,  as  it  may  shed  light  over  a  dark 
page  in  the  history  of  man.  Great  industry  is  evinced  in  the 
collection  of  the  historical  facts  in  this  volume,  which  in  due  time 
may  be  turned  to  a  better  philosophical  account. 

^x  Sermons,  By  George  F.  Simmons.  Boston :  James  Mun- 
roe  &  Co.     1856. 

These  Sermons  were  selected  for  publication  by  the  author  in 
the  first  days  of  his  last  sickness.  The  titles  are.  The  Omni' 
presence  of  God,  The  Word  made  ITesh,  The  Holy  Spirit,  Pure 
Religion  and  Undefiled,  Christ  in  the  Storm,  Humility,  We  have 
read  them  with  the  same  awe  and  tenderness  of  feeling  with 
which  we  should  listen  to  the  dying  words  of  this  gifted  man. 
They  are  full  of  thought,  chastely  and  strongly  expressed.  More 
than  ever  have  we  had  our  sorrow  touched  at  the  thought  of  the 
loss  of  such  a  sincere  and  truth-loving  soul ;  of  one  whose  mind, 
as  evinced  by  this  beautiful  volume,  was  making  the  most  rapid 
advances  in  clearness  and  strength.  The  Sermon  on  the  Word 
made  Flesh  is  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  with 
which  it  unfolds  the  central  thought  of  the  proem  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  apart  from  any  cumbersome  apparatus  of  historical  criti- 
cism. 
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Statement  of  Beasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrine  of  THnitth 
rians.    Boston  :  American  Unitarian  Association.     1856. 

This  is  the  book  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  Deity  of  Christ. 
A  more  exhaustive  and  conclusive  argument,  it  seems  to  us,  was 
never  framed.  The  work  has  for  a  long  time  been  out  of  print. 
Professor  Norton  left  copious  manuscript  notes  to  be  interwoven 
in  a  new  edition,  and  these,  with  others,  have  been  added,  under 
the  laborious  and  critfcal  care  of  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  —  one  of  the 
literary  executors  of  Mr.  Norton.  Scholars  will  find  that  Mr. 
Abbot  has  given  to  this  work  the  fruit  of  diligent  research  and 
great  learning,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  correct  singular  mis- 
takes which  have  impaired  the  trustworthiness  of  many  distin- 
guished names.  A  brief  but  just  and  most  appreciative  Memoir 
of  Professor  Norton,  by  Rev.  William  Newell,  D.  D.,  his  pastor, 
is  prefixed  to  the  volume.  This  book  is  the  third  volume  in  the 
series  of  the  Association  called  The  Theological  Ubrary.  That 
series  now  includes  the  following  works  :  Channing^s  Select 
Works  ;  Wilson^ s  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  hy  Trinitarian 
Testimonies;  Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons.  The  reproduction 
of  such  a  standard  work  as  this  of  Professor  Norton,  in  the  sub- 
stantial and  fair  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  is  one  of  the  best 
fruits  of  the  Book-Fund,  and  we  shall  look  with  pleasure  to  an 
increase  of  works  which  defend  a  clear,  outspoken,  and  positive 
Unitarian  iheology. 

Conversation ;  Its  Faults  and  its  Graces,     Compiled  by  Andrew 
P.  PfiABODY.     Boston:  James  Munroe  &  Co.     1856. 

This  useful  little  volume  consists  of  four  parts  : —  1.  An  Ad- 
dress on  Conversation,  delivered  by  Dr.  Peabody  before  a  Yoang 
Ladies'  School  in  Newburyport ;  2.  A  Lecture  on  Conversation, 
delivered  in  Reading,  England,  by  Francis  Trench  ;  3.  A  Word 
to  the  Wise  on  Inaccuracies  in  Speech,  by  Parry  Gwynne  ;  4.  Se- 
lections from  two  little  English  Books  on  Common  Blunders  in 
Speaking  and  Writing.  It  was  an  excellent  thought  to  unite  these 
separate  tracts  in  one  book,  which  will  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  every  young  person's  library. 
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Recent  Speeches  and  Addresses.    By  Charlks  Sumnbr.    Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

Ti^ENTT-FouR  of  Mr.  Suuiner's  political  and  philanthropio  ad- 
dresses are  here  brought  together,  all  of  them  delivered  Bince  he 
entered  the  United  States  Senate.  This  fair  Yolame  will  be  greatly 
prized  by  the  wide  circle  of  admirers  of  his  glowing  eloqnenoe. 

The  Angel  in  the  House.     The  Betrothal.    Boston  :  Tioknor  and 
Fields.     1856. 

This  publishing  firm  have  here  quite  surpassed  their  own 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  issuing  beautiful  volumes  of  poetry. 
The  story  of  a  poet's  courtship,  told  in  quaint  rhymes,  is  printed 
in  an  antiquated  type.  And  a  right  pleasant  story  it  is,  in  a 
series  of  poetical  pictures,  wrought  out  in  a  tender  and  thoughtful 
spirit,  and  full  of  lessons  of  a  gentle  wisdom.  It  is  announced 
that  the  "  Espousal,^^  a  second  volume,  giving  an  account  of  the 
advent  of  the  Angel  in  the  House,  will  soon  follow,  — as  indeed, 
according  to  human  experience,  it  should. 

Buds  for  the  Bridal  Wreath.    Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 
1856. 

It  is  designed  as  a  present  to  a  new  married  couple.  It  is 
prepared  by  a  most  devoted  and  faithful  pastor.  The  subjects  are. 
Marriage,  Home,  Love,  Discipline,  Heaven.  The  publishers  have 
given  it  an  external  finish  befitting  its  intended  use.  We  could 
have  wished  that  its  topics  had  been  less  vague,  and  its  language 
more  simple.  How  many  young  people  will  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  following  sentence  :  Marriage  "  is  not  the  inti- 
macy of  juxtaposition,  or  the  adhesion  of  osculant  attraction  "  ? 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge.    For 
the  Year  1856.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  &,  Co. 

If  this  well-known  work  was  good  only  for  1856,  we  should 
,  feel  that  the  present  is  rather  a  late  day  for  its  purchase.     But  as 
it  is  full  of  useful  information,  mostly  of  a  permanent  value,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  commend  it  to  notice.  ^ 
41» 
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We  have  recdved  several  noticeable  works  of  fiction.  Among 
these  are  Wolfsden  (Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.)  The 
tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Maine,  gives  a  salient  picture 
of  raral  life  in  New  EDgland,  with  an  account  of  the  people  of 
the  place,  its  labors  and  sports,  its  party  feelings  on  the  subjects 
of  temperance,  revivals,  sectarianism,  its  sham  minister,  its  earn- 
est life,  which  evolves  sound  and  healthy  views  of  religion  amid 
conflicting  creeds  and  hypocritical  professioas.  There  is  wit  in 
the  book,  and  some  keen  satire  upon  the  follies  of  the  times. 
The  work  has  the  appearance  of  being  thrown  off  at  a  dash,  bat 
gives  proof  of  ability  for  something  better.  From  the  same  pub- 
lishers we  have  Edith  Hale,  a  Village  Slori/,  —  another  picture  of 
New  England  life,  relating  mostly  to  clerical  matters,  the  settling 
of  a  minister,  his  wife,  parish  difficulties,  neighboring  clergymen, 
&c.  With  something  of  an  effort  to  give  the  work  the  air  of  a 
religious  novel,  it  yet  fails  of  a  good  religious  effect,  because  its 
representatives  of  religion  are  such  vulgar  people. 

Of  children's  books  quite  a  number  have  been  laid  on  our  table. 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  have  published  Sabbath  Talks  with  Little 
Children  about  Jesus,  which  we  commend  as  an  excellent  book. 
From  Ticknor  and  Fields  we  have  received  Forest  Tragedy  and 
Other  Tales,  by  Grace  Greenwood.  Every  work  by  this  au- 
thoress is  eagerly  sought,  and  young  readers  will  find  the  five 
stories  in  this  volume  not  falling  behind  her  other  publications. 
From  the  same  publishers  we  have  The  Bush  Boys,  by  Cap- 
tain Mayne  Reed.  With  twelve  Bluslrations.  It  will 'be  a 
great  favorite  in  all  home  circles.  Under  the  title  of  Sunbeam 
Stories,  James  Munroe  &  Co.  have  published  a  beautiful  illus- 
trated volume,  containing  the  clioice  stories  known  as  A  Drop  to 
catch  a  Sunbeam,  *«  Only,''  Old  Jolliffe,  The  Cloud  with  the  Siher 
Xdning,  &c.    It  makes  a  beautiful  gif\-book  for  the  young. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  just  published  the 
tenth  thousand  of  Channing's  Thoughts,  This  is  the  little  gem 
which  has  found  so  many  readers.  The  present  edition  appears 
on  better  paper  andT  in  much  more  beautiful  style  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Of  this  work  Miss  Dix,  the  philanthropist,  has 
circulated  several  hundred  copies.    It  contains  a  large  number  of 
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Channing's  most  characteristic  thoughts  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  is  furnished  at  wholesale  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  cents. 

Pamphlets.  —  The  Address  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  Billerica^  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Richardson  of  Hingham,  contains  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  history  of  that  town,  given  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the 
character  of  the  early  settlers,  of  love  for  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  of  gratitude  for  our  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Poena  pronounced  on  the  same  occasion  was  doubtless  received 
with  favor,  as  a  specimen  of  home  manufacture.  —  Dr.  Brigg's 
Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Alfred  Porter  Putnam,  on  The 
Unchanging  Christian  Message,  is  one  of  the  most  clear,  point- 
ed, searching,  and  quickening  discourses  we  have  read'  for  a 
long  time,  and  gave  deep  interest  and  solemnity  to  an  occasion 
that  will  long  be  remembered.  — His  Honor,  Eiisha  Huntington, 
M.  D.,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
present  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy 
of  An  Address  on  the  Life,  Character^  and  Writings  of  Eiisha 
Bartletty  M.  D.,  which  portrays  with  delicate  and  appreciative 
discrimination  the  features  of  a  singularly  attractive  character, 
and  proves  that  the  hand  which  carries  with  such  steadiness  the 
sword  of  the  magistrate  can  also  wield  with  grace  the  pen  of  the 
author.  —  The  Christian  Mother  is  the  title  of  an  Address  at  the 
funeral  of  Miss  Susanna  Champney,  by  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Whit- 
ney of  Brighton,  which,  besides  a  graceful  notice  of  a  mother  in 
Israel,  contains  the  results  of  laborious  genealogical  investigation. 
—  Rev.  Dr.  Willatd  of  Deerfield  has  published  An  Affectionate 
Remonstrance  against  a  frequent  Abuse  of  the  Pulpit  and  Religious 
Press,  occasioned  by  some  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  Unitarians  of  Deerfield.  'It  is  a  timely  and 
most  persuasive  plea,  from  a  venerable  and  honored  patriarch,  for 
more  candor,  charity,  and  brotherly  love.  —  At  the  Dedication 
of  a  new  Meeting-house  in  South  Groton,  its  minister,  Rev.  David 
Fosdick,  Jr.,  preached  a  Sermon,  entitled  &ect  is  Sin,  whiclvhas 
since  been  published,  and  which  leaves  us  to  regret  that  we  do 
not  more  frequently  hear  from  a  writer  of  so  much  learning  and 
power.  —  Rev.  Horatio  Wood,  of  Lowell,  has  recently  published 
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The  Eleventh  Annual  JReport  of  the  Minister  at  Large  in  Lowell, 
giving  proof,  like  all  its  ten  able  predecessors,  of  the  great  indas- 
try,  humane  spirit,  and  thoughtful  wisdom  which  he  brings  to  a 
service  in  which  he  has  justly  acquired  an  honorable  distinction. 
—  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol's  Sermon  on  Snow  and  Vapor  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  author.  *'  As  David  elevated  this  creature  of  the 
snow  into  his  choir  of  the  divine  praise,  and  made,  it  worship,  I 
may  try  to  make  it  preach  "  ;  and  preach  it  does,  eloquently,  of 
the  Divine  Power,  of  God's  Groodness,  of  Beauty  and  Utility,  of 
Purity,  of  Charity  ;  for  these  are  the  successive  heads  of  a  brief 
but  suggestive  Sermon.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Mumford,  of  Detroit,  has 
recently  published  two  chaste  and  thoughtful  Sermons,  one  enti- 
tled. No  Man  cared  for  my  Soul,  the  other,  Every  Man  shall  bear 
his  own  Burden,  In  their  direct,  affectionate,  and  persuasive 
spirit,  they  point  to  the  causes  which  have  made  his  ministry  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  Western  churches.  —  Rev.  Liberty 
Billings  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  gave  a  sensible  and  well-written  Ad- 
dress on  the  Relations  between  Thought  and  Labor,  at  the  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  in  Illinois.  —  The 
Charities  of  Boston  are  considered  *'  as  a  panorama,  moving  on  ia 
the  pathetic  procession  of  its  angelic  ministries,"  in  an  Address 
delivered  on  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Warren  Street 
Chapel,  by  Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  who  finds  these  three  char- 
acteristic principles' presiding  over  the  Chapel :  first.  Prevention  is 
better  than  Reformation ;  second,  the  Sense  of  the  Beautiful  is  to  be 
religiously  educated ;  third,  Religion  should  be  robed  with  Cheer- 
fulness.—  The  Catalogue  for  1856  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Andover  shows  that  the  Faculty  consists  of  seven  Professors,  and 
that  there  are  ^  Resident  Licentiates,  29  in  the  Senior  Class,  34 
in  the  Middle  Class,  and  34  in  the  Junior  Class,  —  making  a  total 
of  103.  —  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  Among  the  North  Am^can  Indians  and  Others,  prepared 
by  its  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  contains  an  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting history  of  our  oldest  missionary  institution,  drawn  up  at 
the  request  of  the  Society.  It  makes  a  book  of  135  pages,  and 
carefully  marks  the  progress  and  beneficent  results  of  a  charity 
which  for  seventy  years  has  been  administered  by  men  most 
Mghly  honored  in  church  and  state. 
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On  Wednesday,  December  19,  1855,  Mr.  Alfred  Porter  Put- 
nam was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Unitarian  Church 
in  Roxbury.     Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  of  Salem. 

December  23.  —  The  Second  Missionary  Conference  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  the  Hollis  Street 
Church.  The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Rufus 
Ellis,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Miles,  Alger, 
and  Peabody  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

On  Tuesday,  December  25,  the  new  church  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  Society  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  in  New  York  was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  God,  under  the  name  of  '^  Church  of  all  Souls." 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 

On  Wednesday,  January  16,  Rev.  John  Jay  Putnam  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Bridgewater, 
Mass.     Sermon  by  Professor  Huntington  of  Harvard  College. 

January  20.  —  Services  were  first  held  in  a  hall,  in  that  part  of 
West  Cambridge  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  Belmont,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Unitarian  church  in  that  place. 
Sermons  were  preached  by  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 

January  23.  —  The  new  and  beautiful  house  of  worship  erected 
by  the  Lee  Street  Society  in  Cambridgeport,  in  place  of  one  lately 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  this  day  dedicated.  Sermon  by  the  pastor 
of  the  Society,  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington. 

January  27.  —  The  Third  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  was  held  this  evening  in  the  church  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  in  Boston.  Rev.  Mr.  Cud  worth  of  East  Bos- 
ton conducted  the  devotional  exercises,  and  addresses^  were  made 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Miles,  Cordner,  and  Hyer,  and  by  Hon. 
G.  W.  Warren. 
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Fbbruart  5.  —  A  new  chapel,  erected  by  membeis  of  the 
Society  of  Rev.  George  £.  Ellis  in  CharlestowD,  fortbenseof 
the  Ministry  at  Large  in  that  city,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Oliver 
C.  Everett,  was  dedicated  to  its  sacred  uses.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Everett. 

February  14.  —  Rev.  William  H.  Knapp  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Society  in  Sterling.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Hale  of  Worcester. 

Fkbruart  28.  —  The  Channing  Church  at  Newton  Corner,  a 
new  edifice  lately  erected  in  that  pleasant  and  flourishing  sabarinn 
village,  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of  public  worship.  Sermon  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Society,  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith. 

Obituary.  —  During  the  last  three  months  death  has  removed 
from  the  scenes  of  earth  many  friends  of  our  cause,  decided  and 
well-known  Unitarian  Christians,  honored  for  the  positions  of  use- 
fulness  to  which  they  had  attained,  and  for  eminent  qualities 
which  they  had  displayed.  Among  these  we  may  name  Nicholas 
Dean,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  great  public  spirit,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows's  Society,  whose 
departure  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  All 
Souls  cast  a  sad  interest  upon  that  service.  —  Cyrus  Alger, 
Esq. ,  of  South  Boston,  was  a  gentleman  of  much  wealth,  and  had 
long  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of  Liberal  Christianity. --Hon. 
Benjamin  Seaver,  who  died  February  14th,  aged  60,  was  twice 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for  a  long  series  of  years 
was  Deacon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett's  church  in  Boston,  and  by 
the  wide  circle  who  knew  him  was  greatly  honored  for  his  integ- 
rity, urbanity,  and  high  Christian  character.  —  John  Hamlio,Esq., 
was  well  known  in  Providence,  and  respected  for  his  pure,  con- 
sistent, Christian  life.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Dr.  Hall's 
church,  which  he  joined  when  a  young  man,  and  of  which  he  was 
an  officer  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  sudden  death, 
February  9th,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  will  long  be  moaroed. 
—  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D.,  Librarian  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  highly  distinguished  in  some  walks  of  science,  was 
from  early  education  and  personal  conviction  a  Unitarian  Christian.. 
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The  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Harris  of  Dorchester,  he  was  edocated 
for  the  medical  profession ;  but  for  Dearly  a  quarter  of  a  o^ntury 
he  discharged  with  care  and  courtesy  the  duties  of  College  Libra- 
rian, where  he  was  well  known  to  the  graduates  of  that  institu- 
tion. —  We  learn  from  recent  English  papers  that  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  London,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  that  city,  has  lately  died. 
He  was  a  worshipper  at  the  Essex  St.  Chapel,  of  which  our 
honored  brother,  Rev.  Thomas  Madge,  is  pastor.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  a  decided  and  consistent  Unitarian  Christian, 
and  adorned  his  eminent  position  in  life  by  a  career  of  disinterested 
and  energetic  usefulness. 

• 
Personal. — Several  clergymen  are  now  cut  off  from  their 
parochial  duties  by  reason  of  illness.  Rey .  Dr.  Feabody  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  has  gone  to  Florida,  to  pass  the  trying  months 
of  spring.  Rer.  Mr.  Frost  of  Concord,  Mass.,  has  also  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  charge  for  a  season,  and  to  seek  the  relief 
sometimes  afforded  by  a  milder  climate.  Rev.  Mr.  Tebbets,  of 
the  First  Church  in  Lowell,  has  been  able  to  preach  only  a  yery 
few  times  ance  his  ordination  last  September.  His  illness,  how- 
ever, has  been  of  a  kind  to  cast  no  cloud  of  doubt  over  his  pros- 
pects of  future  health  and  strength,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
he  expects  soon  to  enter  upon  labors  which  he  has  hardly  yet  be- 
gan at  all.  Rev.  Mr.  Huntoon,  of  Marblehead,  has  been  long 
disabled  by  failure  of  health,  and  the  Society  to  which  he  has 
ministered  is  seeking  another  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Worces- 
ter, and  Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  of  Boston,  with  their  families,  are 
to  pass  the  coming  season  in  a  tour  through  Europe. 

Claiming  a  Waif.  —  In  the  Year-Book  lately  published  by 
Ihe  Association,  we  wrote  a  little  anecdote,  which  we  called  Amos 
Lawrence^s  Pockei'Booh  We  have  since  seen  it  copied  into 
teores  of  papers,  without  any  allusion  to  the  source  from  which  it 
was  taken.  Some  journals  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  story  going  the 
SDunds  of  the  papers  without  any  indorsement  for  its  genuineness, 
kiplying  that  its  correctness  may  be  called  in  question ;  and  in 
ibis  way  even  our  brother  of  the  New  York  Christian  Inquirer 
|K>ke  of  it,  thus  humbling  our  hope  that  our  pages  were  at  least 
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glanced  at  by  onr  friends.  We  have  jast  seen  the  anecdote  ia 
the  colamns  of  a  London  paper,  which  attributes  it  to  some  other 
journal  than  that  in  which  it  first  appeared.  We  should  not  have 
referred  to  this  at  all,  had  we  not  wished  to  add  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  itself.  The  fact  occurred  just  as  we 
described  it.  We  were  cognizant  of  it  at  the  time,  and  before 
printing  it  we  repeated  it  in  the  hearing  of  Father  Taylor,  who 
said  that  we  told  it  correctly. 

We  have  lately  seen  two  little  works  which  have  greatly  inter- 
ested us.  One  is  a  copy  of  one  of  a  series  of  Doctrinal  Tracts, 
now  being  issued  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  in  Calcutta,  aiyl  printed  in 
that  city ;  the  other  is  a  Liturgy,  prepared  by  him  for  the  use  of 
his  Society  there,  and  also  printed  in  Calcutta.  These  are  small 
publications,  and  contain  nothing  new ;  yet  we  have  read  them 
with  lively  satisfaction,  because  they  are  witnesses  and  palpable 
tokens  of  the  good  work  which  the  Association  through  him  is 
there  carrying  on.  s 

A  WRiTi^R  in  the  London  Inquirer  of  February  16, 1856,  gives  a 
full  description  of  the  present  operations  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  its  missions,  its  book  publications,  the  number 
of  volumes  published,  the  spirit  and  aim  of  its  plans.  In  its 
closing  paragraph,  it  says  that  in  the  United  States  "  the  disrup- 
tion of  old  ecclesiastical  organizations,  the  questions  started  for 
discussion  by  leading  minds  in  various  communions,  the  free, 
inquiring  spirit  of  the  age,  the  generous  and  liberal  tone  of  our 
highest  secular  literature,  are  all  working  in  favor  of  onr  views  of 
Christianity." 

Some  religious  newspapers  have  had,  week  after  week,  the 
most  dolorous  complaints  and  dismal  forebodings  in  relation  to  the 
recent  relinquishment  of  Evening  Prayers  in  Harvaid  University. 
Something  has  at  length  been  found  wherewith  to  handle  the 
College  with  severity,  and  hope  of  successful  agitation.  It  is 
true,  the  Institution  was  outwardly  never  more  prosperous;  but  it 
has  no  fear  of  God  before  its  eyes,  and  has  giving  np  evening 
prayers.     A  more  laborious  and  distinguished  corps  of  teachers 
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never  honored  its  Faculties;  but  it  has  set  a  heaven-defying  ex- 
ample in  giving  up  evening  prayers.  The  public  examinations 
never  afforded  evidence  of  better  scl^olarship ;  but  what  is  the 
worth  of  that  scholarship  which  is  godless,  and  has  not  the  Col- 
lege given  up  evening  prayers?  Much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  the  most  acceptable  and  impressive  religious  instruction,  in 
the  appointment  to  the  Plnmmer  Prolessorship  of  a  gentleman  of 
rare  and  universally  acknowledged  qualifications  for  that  office  ; 
but  is  not  an  ofl&et  to  all  this  found  in  the  awful  fact  of  giving  up 
eveniqg  prayers?  The  causes  to  which  this  change  have  been 
ascribed  constitute  a  notable  illustration  of  the  crescit  eundo.  The 
young  men  do  not  like  the  restraints  of  an  evening  service ;  they 
are  restive  and  unruly ;  the  devotions  cannot  be  continued  with 
decency ;  the  College  has  succumbed  and  *'  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  students."  Persistent  misrepresenta- 
tions on  this  point  have  called  forth  a  timely  and  well  expressed 
rebuke  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  of  Boston,  in  the  Puritan  Re- 
corder of  March  6,  who  says  that  he  knows  of  nothing  which 
'*  indicates  that  the  students  at  Harvard  University  are  any  less 
attentive  and  reverential  during  prayers  than  those  of  any  other 
College,  Trinitarian  or  otherwise ' ' ;  that  just  such  a  change  as  that 
made  at  Cambridge  is  strongly  recommended  by  officers  of  other 
Colleges,  "  Calvinistic  in  their  theology,"  who  will  soon,  he  be- 
lieves, follow  this  example,  and  that  it  is  his  '*  personal  belief  that 
both  the  Faculty  and  the  Overseers  have  acted  for  the  best  relig- 
ions interests  of  the  College."  That  this  result  may  follow  the 
editors  of  the  papers  referred  to  will,  we  doubt  not,  unite  with  us 
in  wishing. 

During  the  last  quarter,  a  number  of  clerg3rmen  have  been 
made  life-members  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  for  the 
most  part  by  contributions  from  the  ladies  of  their  parishes. 
Among  these  we  may  name  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware  of  Cam- 
bridgeport.  Rev.  Charles  B.  Thongs  of  Chelsea,  Rev.  Alfred 
P.  Putnam  of  Roxbury,  and  Rev.  Adams  Ayer  of  Charlestown, 
N.  H.  Beside  these,  there  have  been  made  five  lay  life-members. 
We  hope  to  record  many  other  examples  of  this  kind. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Ih  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  the  fol- 
lowing sams  have  been  received  :  — 
Dec.    3.   Rev.  Mr.  White's  Society,  Keene,  N.  H.  $60.21 

"     0.    Quarterly  Journals, 2.00 

<«     7.    Sale  of  books  and  Quarterly  Journals,       .  .68.90 

"    10.    Quarterly  Journals, 30.00 

«<     "      Rev.  Mr.  Chaffee's  Society,  Billerica,      .  1300 
'«    IS.    From  a  member  of  Church  Green  Society, 

Boston lOOOO 

««    15.    Mrs.  Henry  Hatch,  Life-Member,     .  30.00 

«*      "     Sale  of  books  at  office,          .        •        .         .  65.08 

"     *^      Quarterly  Journals 2.00 

<<     "     A  widow's  mite  for  church  in  Kanzas,   •        .  -25 

««     "     Rev.  Mr.  Smith's  Society  in  Leominster,  64.38 
<*    16.    A  lady  for  church  in  Kanssas,  through  Deacon 

Grant, 23.00 

«<     *(     Sale  of  books  and  Quarterly  Journals,          .  56.50 

"     ••     Rev.  Mr.  Bridge's  Society,  Dublin,  N.  H.,     .  8.00 

**    SI.    Sale  of  books  and  Quarterly  Journal,  S-00 

"    24.      "            "      by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,           .         .  13.00 

"    86.    Quarterly  Journal,  Brunswick,  Me.,             .  14.00 

«    27.    Rev.  Mr.  FuUer's  Society,  Barie,           .        .  13.00 

«    31.     Sale  of  books 150 

"     «     Quarterly  Journals, 31.34 

Jan.    4.    Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop's  Society,  Calais,  Me.,     .  13.00 

«     "     Sale  of  books, 2.90 

"     "     Quarterly  Journals,     .  -      .                         .  3.00 

4«      7^          «<             <c 8.00 

"     "     Sale  of  books, 98.40 

"      9.    Ladies  of  Chelsea,  to  make  Rev.  C.  B.  Thomas 

Life-Member, 30.00 

«    10.    A  lady  in  Burlington,  Yt.,  for  Book-Fund,      .      3.00 
«     "     From  Rev.  Mr.  Young's  Society,  Burlington,  Vt.,  33.00 
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11.  Qaarterly  JoQina], $1.00 

'V     Sale  of  books, 3.35 

12.  "           " .  3.50 

'«  From  6.  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  Scitnate,      .        >  10.00 

15.  Qoarterly  Joornal, 1.00 

16.  Rer.  Mr.  HilPs  Society,  Waltham,  .  .  100.00 
'*  Miss  Elizabeth  Joy,  life-Member,    .      .        .  30.00 

16.  Sale  of  books  by  Whittemore,  Niles,  and  Hall,  3.38 
*<  From  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  advertising,  •  •  4.38 
"  A  lady  for  Book-Fund,  ....  1.00 
''  A  lady  for  Missions,       •                •        .        .  1.00 

17.  Sale  of  books, 4.27 

"     Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

"  Books  sold  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.,    .  54.29 

18.  Quarterly  Journals, 4.00 

«"     Sale  of  books, 2.61 

19.  Quarterly  Journals,       .*....  10.00 

*'     Sale  of  books  in  lUinois 20.00 

«  ReY.  Mr.  Cudworth's  Society,  East  Boston,    •  35.00 

"     Sale  of  books, 30.01 

<<     Quarterly  Journals,       ^ 18.00 

21.  Sale  of  books, 15.42 

22.  "  «       Montreal,  Canada,    .        .        .  80.54 

23.  <<  '<  Worcester,  ....  50.00 
"  "  "  at  office,  ....  2.00 
"     Quarterly  Journals, 3.00 

28.  *«            ".'.....  18.00 

"      Sale  of  books, 5.91 

*<  Children  in  Roy.  Mr.  Forman's  Society  in  Sand- 

-wich,  for  Missions,           .        •        •        •  1.40 

'   29.    Sale  of  books, 12.60 

'     *<  Rev.  Mr.Coolidge's  Society,  Boston,  .        .  347.00 

«     "  Rev.  Dr.  Farley's  Society,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

'     "  for  Book-Fund,      .         .        .        .        .     1,000.00 

•  «  Quarterly  Journal,          .      •.        .        .        .  1.00 
<     "  Books  sold  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,       .        .  11.10 

*  31.    Sale  of  books, 1.50 
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For  Book-Fand  from  a  Friend,    .  $2.00 

Quarterly  JouTDal, I. 00 

Sale  of  Books  by  Rev.  Mooib,  Deerfield,    .  12.00 

Books  8old  in  Belfast,  Me.,     ....  9.00 

«•  \  "    by  Rot.  J.  Caldwell,          .         .  10.00 

"     "      Quarterly  Journals, 2.00 

^     4.    Members  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ware's  Society,  to  make 

him  a  Life-Member, 30.00 

Feb.   5.     Books  sold  by  Rev.  S.  J.  May,    •                 .  30.00 

•<     "     Ladies  in  Church  Green  Society,     .        .        .  50.00 

"     "     Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

«*     6.     Sale  of  books, 1.00 

**     7.      «            "        in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,        .  9.30 

«*      "       "            *•        at  office,          ....  2.82 

"     9.      "            "        in  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,       .  5.00 

"    11.     *•            "        at  office,          ....  39.89 

•*    12.     Quarterly  Jonmala,    .        .        .        .  12.00 

•'      "     Rev.  Dr.  Allen's  Society,  Northborough,        .  40.00 

•*     "     Sale  of  books, 2.50 

"     "     A  lady  in  New  York, 5.00 

**    14.    Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

(«     «     James  Longley,  Boston,         ....  5.00 
<<     "     From  Missionary  Association  in  First  Congre- 

gatioual  Society  in  Templeton,          .        .  67.00 

"     "     Friend  in  Templeton,  for  Book-Fund,      .        .  33.00 

''    16.    Books  sold  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,      .        .        .  20.00 
<*    18.    From  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen's  Society,  Chicago, 

Illmois,          .        .        .        .        •        .  116.50 
**     ''     From  members  of  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam's  Sojciety, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Roxbury,  to  make  him  Life- 
Member,     ...                 ...  30.00 

"    80.     Quarterly  Journals, 15.00 

"    21.     Books  sold  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.,  •        .661.41 

"     *'         "       "      at  office,             ....  1.50 

"    22.     From  J.  Lee  Bliss,  Esq.,  for  Book-Fund,        .  50.00 

"    23.     A  friend  in  Central  New  York,  .        .        .  10.00 

"      «     Sale  of  books, > .  4.30 
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Feb.  S3.  From  Rev.  Mr.  Hobinson's  Society,  Peterboro', 

N.  H., $55.00 

"  Sale  of  books  at  office,         .         .        .        .        25.13 

«  Rev.  Mr.  Bush's  Society,  Brattleboro',  Yt.,    .    33.25 

27.  From  Rev.  Dr.  Robbings  Society,  Boston,       1,166.87 
«  *<    Female  Auxiliary  Society,  Marblehead,       25.00 

28.  Sale  of  books  in  New  Orleans,  La.,     .        .        53.73 
"        "  "       "  Ohio, 160.00 
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Worin  Bsctatty  PobUihed  liy 

Iaw  «Ad   Forelsa  Booksellers,    119  IVasliIastoA  Street, 
BOSTOir. 

THE  BRITISH  1H)ETS.  A  Complete  Collection,  from  Chaucer 
to  Wordsworth.  Edited  by  Pkofessor  Child  of  Harrard  Uni- 
▼ersitj. 

This  nriM  of  British  Poets  has  second  fhe  unqoalified  eominendetkm  of  the 
pnM  end  the  public,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  ^oA  has  been  eTerywhere  reorired 
with  a  IhTor  far  exceeding  what  was  anticipated^  so  that  the  anceees  of  tlie  under- 
taking Is  established  beyond  all  qnestion.  Tliis  edition  is  unlTersally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  iMst  erer  Issued,  both  in  point  of  editorsliip  and  mechanical  ezeention. 

The  works  of  eaeh  Poet  an  sold  separately  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  Tohune.  Tbe 
following  poets,  forming  64  Tolumes,  have  already  appeared. 

Akenside,  Seattle,  Butler  (2  toIs  ),  CampbeU,  Churchill  (8  toIs.),  Ckderidge  (8  toIs.). 
Collins.  Cowper  (8  vols.),  Donne,  Dryden  (6  vols.),  Fklconer,  Gay  (2to]s.)i  Goldsmith, 
Gray,  Hwbert,  Herrick  (2  toIs.),  Hood  (2  toIs.),  Keats,  Milton  (3  vols.),  Punel  ant 
nokelU  Pope  (8  Tols.).  Prior  (2  vols.),  Shelley  (8  toIs.),  Spenser  (5  T(ds.),  Snney, 
Swift  (8  vols.),  Thomson,  Taughan  (2  Tols.),  Watts,  Kbfce  White,  Wordsvorth 
(7  vols.),  Wyatt,  Toung  (2  toIs.). 

The  remainder  of  the  series  will  be  published  as  &st  as  the  'volumes  can  Im 
prepared. 

Byron,  Moore,  Shakespeare,  Msrrell,  Skelton,  Montgomery,  Chatterton,and  Chaa- 
eer,  are  already  In  press. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"  We  eumot  speak  too  highly  in  praise  of  this  edition —  the  only  one  that  deserrei 
the  name  of  *  complete ' — of  the  British  Poets."  —  Boston  DaUy  Advertiser. 

"  We  really  know  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  Amoicaa 
pablic  than  the  Boston  edition  of  the  English  Poets."  —  New  York  Times. 

"  ▲  liMrer  printed,  a  more  tasteful,  or  more  valuable,  set  of  books  cannot  be 
placed  in  any  library."  —  New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer. 

"  The  best,  the  most  permanently  Taluable,  the  most  convenient,  and  the  eheap^ 
edition  of  the  standard  poetical  literature  of  Great  Britain  oyer  pubUshed." — Home 
Journal. 

"  We  regard  it  as  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  library-editian  of  the  British 
Poets  yet  published."  —  PkiladelpfUa  Evening  Bulletin. 

"  We  do  not  know  any  other  edition  of  the  English  Poets  which  combines  so  much 
ezoeUenoo."  —  BUtKotheca  Sacra. 

A  REPRINT  OF  CHALMERSES  CELEBRATED  EDITION 
of  the  British  Essayists,  in  38  volumes.  Comprisiog  the  Taller, 
Spectator,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  World,  Connoisseur, 
Idler,  Mirror,  Lounger,  Observer,  and  Looker-On;  with  an  Index, 
and  valuable  Historical  and  Biographical  Prefaces. 

The  volumes  will  be  the  exact  siae  and  style  of  little.  Brown,  k  Co.*s  popular  edi- 
tion of  the  Bkitish  Posts,  and  sold  at  the  same  price,  i5  cents  per  volume. 
The  first  twelve  volumes,  comprising  the  Taxlxa  and  Spxciatob,  are  now  ready. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  Louis  Agassiz.  10  vols.  4to.  Price, 
$12.00  per  vol. 

,  ^L^®*™°®  ^^  ^  complete  hi  Itself,  and  wlU  contahi  about  30O  pages,  and  at 
least  20  plates ;  one  volume  a  year,  payable  on  deHvery.  The  rate  of  subscription, 
therefore,  is  only  S 12 .00  a  year. 

Persons  who  wish  to  subscribe  are  requested  to  sendMheir  naxnes  by  mall  to  the 
publishers. 
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Voi^  HL  ;    BOSTON,  JULY  1,  1856.  No.  4. 


THE  BOSTON  FRATERNITY  OF  CHURCHES. 


[The  following  is  an  Address  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop  of 
Boston,  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Fraternity  of  Churches, 
April  27,  1856.  It  is  published  here,  as  it  gathers  np  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Alherican  Unitarian  Association.] 


The  association  called  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches,  in  whose  behalf  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  even- 
ing, has  passed  its  majority:  it  is  twenty-two  years  old. 
The  ministry  at  large,  for  the  better  charge  and  the  more 
successful  prosecution  of  which  this  Fraternity  of  Churchetf 
was  instituted,  has  reached  a  mature  manhood :  that  minis- 
try is  thirty-one  years  old.  It  has  survived  its  generation ; 
it  has  become  a  fixed  fact  As  an  institution,  a  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  our  city,  designed  to  promote  first 
their  moral  and  spiritual  good,  and  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  physical  condition  only  so  far  as  that 
improvement  may  be  necessary  as  a  means,  or  may  follow 
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as  a  resalt  of  their  moral  regen^ntion,  —  as  sach  an  insti- 
tution  and  movement^  it  now  claims  a  right  to  exist,  and  to 
hare  something  to  do  in  the  world.  It  bases  itself  upon  its 
necessity  and  its  nsefolness ;  and  claims  to  have  been  wise 
and  Christian  in  the  means  it  has  adopted  to  meet  this  ne- 
cessity,— in  the  efforts  it  has  made  to  attain  to  this  useful- 
ness, and  accomplish  its  beneyc^ent  ends.  Or  if,  in  its  mod- 
esty, it  does  not  make  and  urge  this  claim  in  its  owb  reports, 
I  propose  to  make  it  in  its  behalf  this  eyening,  and  shaU 
endeay<Mr  to  Sustain  it  in  what  I  shall  offer  to  your  consid- 
eration. 

That  we  may  understand  the  whole  ground,  and  learn  the 
present  position  of  this  ministry  and  our  duties  toward  it,  it 
may  be  well  for  us  first  to  glance  at  the  past,  and  reyiew 
briefly  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ministxy  at  large. 
Such  a  reyiew  may  be  an  incentiye  to  the  Hying,  while  it  is 
at  the  same  time  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  dead.  Thirty 
years  is  a  period  worthy  of  retrospection,  and,  if  carefully 
studied,  cannot  fail  to  impart  wise  and  wholesome  instruc- 
tion. I  shall  aim  not  to  be  too  minute,  but  to  present  the 
essential  facts  caanecied  with  the  history  of  the  ministry  at 
large,  and  the  general  principles  which  those  facts  embody, 
illustrate,  or  enforce. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  new  social  moyement,  any  peculiar 
moral  enterprise,  owes  its  origin  exclusiyely  to  one  mind. 
This  is  true  of  discoyeries  in  science,  of  inyentions  in  art,  of 
reyolutions  in  goyemment^  and  in  general  of  the  whole 
action  of  man  in  all  his  capacities  and  relations.  The  ocean 
wave  that  breaks  upon  the  shore,  that  attracts  attention  by 
the  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  its  motions,  and  by  the  marks  it 
leaves  upon  the  dry  and  unwatered  sands,  is  not  there  simply 
through  its  own  inherent  force :  it  is  the  ground-swell  from 
below,  it  is  a  movement  deep  down  in  the  mighty  mass  of 
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waters,  that  has  heaved  up  and  made  prominent  that  advan- 
cing wave,  and  sent  it  forward  to  break  with  refreshing 
influences  upon  the  shore.  So  it  is  in  the  great  ocean  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life.  The  men  of  mark  here,  the 
individuals  who  have  associated  their  names  with  some  great 
revolution  in  thought,  some  splendid  discovery  in  science, 
some  new  form  of  moral  action  and  effort,  are  not  so  much 
the  leaders  as  the  exponents  of  their  age.  Their  promi- 
nence is  not  all  from  a  native  and  self-originating  force. 
They  are  lifted  up  by  the  leaven  working  in  the  whole  mass. 
Influences  from  without  as  well  as  from  within  have  acted 
upon  them.  Tendencies  of  the  public  mind  and  heart  in 
particular  directions  had  previously  manifested  themselves. 
Strivings  and  strugglings  of  human  thought  and  feeling  had 
preceded  them.  A  general  preparation  had  been  going  on 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  commanity,  and  then, 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  these  individuab  are 
raised  up,  they  start  forward,  not  so  much  to  originate  as  to 
embody,  to  give  expression,  a  definite  form  and  action,  to  dim 
conceptions,  vague  thoughts,  and  yearnings  that  have  been 
floating  in  many  .minds  and  hearts.  The  origin  of  the  minis- 
try at  large  is  in  harmony  with  this  fact  or  principle,  which 
finds  its  illustration  in  all  the  records  of  science  and  art,  in 
the  history  of  all  great  movements,  whether  in  a  dvil,  social, 
or  religious  dh-ection.  Before  1826,  and  for  several  years 
previous,  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  then  found  their  high- 
est expression,  their  first  practical  form  and  strongest  em- 
bodiment, in  Dr.  Tuckerman,  had  been  floating  in  men's 
minds,  and  vaguely  stirring  their  hearts.  Occasionally  in 
the  public  journals,  but  oftener  in  the  private  gatherings  of 
wise  and  reflecting  men  for  social  conference  on  the  relig- 
ious condition  and  wants  of  the  community,  these  ideas  and 
feelings  found  vague  utterance.     It  was  beginning  to  be 
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felt  that  the  poor,  the  igDorant»  the  exposed,  the  vidous,  &s 
thej  had  the  most  need,  had  therefore  the  first  and  strongest 
claim  to  sympathy  and  effort  It  was  beginning  to  be  felt, 
that  oar  churches  were  not  overflowing  fountains,  but  reser- 
voirs, holding  good,  pure,  living  water,  but  without  vent, 
with  no  channels  through  which  to  flow  forth  and  irrigs^te 
and  fertilize  the  surrounding  desolation ;  that  thej  did  little 
or  nothing  except  to  the  immediate  companies  of  worship- 
pers that  Sunday  afler  Sunday  gathered  within  them.  It 
was  beginning  to  be  felt,  that  without-  the  pale  of  these 
churches  there  were  multitudes  who  received  no  direct  ben- 
efit from  them,  multitudes  upon  whom  society  exerted  no 
direct  influence  of  an  elevating  kind,  who  were  without  the. « 
protection  of  those  moral  defences  and  safi^uards  which 
public  moral  opinion  and  custom  rear  around  the  rich,  the 
educated,  and  refined,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were 
not  reached  by  any  existing  administration  of  they  Gospel 
Christianity  entered  into  no  direct  conmiunicadon  with 
them;  its  truths  were  not  urged  upon  their  thoughts,  its 
appeals  were  not  brought  to  their  hearts,  its  quickening 
power  was  not  implanted  in  their  souls.  They  were  sinners, 
but  none  came  to  call  them  to  repentance ;  they  were  morally 
sick,  but  no  hand  brought  a  healing  prescripti<Mi  firom  the 
Physician  of  Souls.  They  were  in  prison,  —  the  prison  of 
ignorance,  moral  debasement,  solitary,  unoomforted  sorrow, 
—  and  none  visited  them ;  no  voice  of  sympathy,  of  instruc- 
tion, of  Christian  love,  penetrated  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
their  abodes  or  their  hearts.  Many  were  beginning  to  see 
the  evil,  to  feel  the  wrofig,  of  this ;  and  the  thought  pressed 
upon  them  more  and  more  with  painful  force^  that  flie  purity 
and  moral  soundness,  of  a  large  and  growing  community 
could  not  be  preserved  while  those  who  wer^  the  most 
exposed  were  the  most  uncared  for,  while  those  who  were 
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in  the  greatest  peril  were  left  with  the  least  support,  de- 
fence, and  aid,  while  those  who  needed  the  Gospel  most 
were  those  whom  the  Gospel  most  failed  to  reach.  It  is 
the  glory  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  that  he  was  the  fir^t  to  give 
definite  form,  emhodiment,  expression,  to  these  thoughts 
and  feelings,  thus  vaguely  floating  in  the  minds  of  others ; 
that  he  came  forward  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  others,  in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time,  to 
undertake,  in  the  hest  practicable  method,  — a  method  sug- 
gested by  the  wisdom  of  the  heart,  which  is  above  all  wis- 
dom of  the  head,  —  a  work,  which  many  others  felt  it  was 
necessary  should  be  done,  but  of  which'  none  but  himself 
.  had  conceived  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
attempted,  and  none  but  himself  manifested  the  zeal,  the 
capacity,  the  power,  either  to  undertake  or  to  execute  it 

This,  I  conceive,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our 
ministry' at  large.  In  saying  this,  I  would  by  no  means  de- 
tract from  the  merit  and  the  praise  that  belong  to  that  truly 
apostolic  man,  Dr.  Tuckerman,  nor  depieciate  in  the  smallest 
degree  his  true  Christian  greatness ;  nor  would  I  be  thought 
to  concur  in  the  opinion,  which  has  sometimes  been  ex- 
pressed both  hope  and  in  England,  that  Dr.  Tuckerman 
was  an  over-estimated  man.  The  truth  is,  the  Christian 
world  has  not  yet  come  up  to  the  true  Christian  idea  of 
greatness.  It  still  attaches  an  undue  importance  to  the 
simply  intellectual,  to  the  original  in  thought,  or  the  brilliant 
or  dazzling  in  material  achievement  It  would  be  absurd 
to  speak  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  as  a  great  man  in  these  aspects ; 
but  I  contend  that  he  had  a  &r  higher  greatness  than  this, — 
a  greatness  which,  if  it  be  examined  philosophically  as  to  its 
foundation  and  elements,  or  practically  as  to  its  results,  is 
entided  to  our  highest  reverence  and  admiration.  The 
force  and  reality  with  which  the  moral  feelings  and  obliga- 
43* 
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ti<»i8,  the  sentiinents  and  duties,  that  grow  out  of  our  haman 
relationships,  —  the  force  and  realitj  with  which  these  come 
home  to  the  mind  determine  the  measure  of  its  tnie  great- 
ness. He  is  most  a  man  whose  sympathy  with  man,  whose 
respect  for  man,  is  the  deepest,  the  widest,  the  most  no&i}- 
ing,  because,  in  order  to  have  this  sympathy,  this  respect,  he 
must  rise  nearest  to  Grod,  and,  as  it  were,  look  upon  human 
life,  human  nature,  from  God's  point  of  view.  The  man 
who,  in  simplicity  and  faithfulness,  without  affectation  and 
in  truth  of  heart,  most  fully  realizes  in  himself  this  spirit  of 
humanity,  of  gentle,  tender,  respectful  sympathy,  with  all 
men  as  his  brethren,  —  that  man  must  be  regarded  as  a 
partaker  in  the  highest  kind  of  greatness,  even  the  diyine ; , 
and  if  he  exhibit  this  spirit  in  some  new,  fresh  form  of  life 
and  application,  and  thus  become  eminent  above  others,  in 
the  very  way  that  excellence  is  most  difficult  to  achieve, 
namely,  by  the  superior  and  practical  force  and  simplicity 
in  him  of  sentiments  that  are  common  to  aU,  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  in  one  sense  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  great, 
— a  man  of  power,  who  leaves  his  mark  upon  the  world,  — 
upon  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  the  age  in  which  he 
lives. 

This  was  the  greatness  of  Dr.  Tuckerman.  It  was  not 
given  him  to  put  forth  grand  and  original  views  of  relig- 
ion, of  God,  of  the  soul,  or  to  throw  new  light  on  contested 
doctrines,  or  unravel  mysteries  that  have  perplexed  the 
world  from  the  beginning;  but  it  was  given  him  to  possess 
and  exhibit  an  ener^  of  feeling,  a  nature  capable  of  receiT- 
ing  and  retaining  the  truest  and  deepest  moral  sentiments, 
and  of  giving  to  these  sentiments  a  fresh,  living,  practical 
form  and  application ;  and  power  to  do  this,  power  to  under- 
stand and  receive  all  moral  truth,  to  sympathize  with  all 
moral  conditions  of  character,  —  power  to  realize  iabove  other 
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men  feelings  and  views  which  all  men  know  bj  name,  — 
this,  after  all,  is  true  greatness  of  thought,  greatness  of  mind. 
It  implies  and  requires  comprehensiveness,  force,  freedom, 
activity,  an  enlargedness  and  vigor  of  the  whole  intellectual 
nature;  and  the  wisdom,  the  success,  the  triumphant  success, 
with  which  Dr.  Tuckerman  brought  into  existence  and  liv- 
ing efficacy  his  theory,  his  idea  of  a  ministry  to  the  'poor, 
establish  incontestably  the  power  both  of  his  intellect  and  of 
his  heart,  and  connect  his  memory  with  that  which  is  in  all 
cases  one  great  evidence  and  test  of  greatness ;  namely,  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  an  object  at  once  the  noblest 
and  the  most  difficult  to  be  accomplished.  How  far  Dr. 
Tuckerman  had  first  thought  of  it  himself,  how  far  others 
had  thought  of  it  or  spoken  of  it  before,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  but  the  first  specific  movement  by  which  Dr. 
Tuckerman  was  brought  to  engage  in  the  work  was  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  the  autumn  of 
1826.  Dr.  Tuckerman  had  previously  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  his  parish  in  North  Chelsea,  with  the  purpose  of 
entering  upon  some  kind  of  missionary  work.  The  thought 
of  a  Western  mission  had  been  to  some  extent  entertained 
by  him ;  but  the  letter  of  the  Executive  Committee  deter- 
mined his  course.  He  at  once  removed  to  the  eity,  and 
commenced  visiting  among  the  poor,  taking  the  gauge  of 
moral  ignorance,  suffering,  poverty,  irreligion,  sin,  vice, 
crime,  in  the  community. 

He  soon  found  that  he  had  extraordinary  tact,  talent, 
adaptation  to  this  work ;  and  while  every  month's  expe- 
rience added  to  his  power,  influence,  usefulness,  it  un- 
folded also  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the  work, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  prosecution  with  diligence  and 
zeaL     His  first  idea,  and  that  of  those  interested  in  the 
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movement,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  visiting  ministry 
simply.  The  plan  was,  by  personal  intercourse,  by  ex- 
hortations in  the  family,  addressed  to  the  whole  household 
or  individual  members  of  it,  to  bring  a  reforming  and  regen- 
erating influence  to  bear  upon  the  conscience,  —  to  introduce 
the  consolations  and  comforts,  the  strength,  peace,  hopes,  of 
religion  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  poor,  that,  through 
religious  faith,  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  th^y  might  be  enabled  to  resist  the  temptations,  to 
bear  meekly  the  trials,  of  their  lot,  and  by  industry,  tem- 
perance, cleanliness,  which  is  akin  to  godliness,  and  that 
godliness  which  produces  all  moral  virtues,  lift  themselves 
up  from  the  moral  and  physical  degradation  into  which  the 
poor  often  sink,  become  respectable  in  character,  if  not  rich 
and  exalted  in  station,  happy  and  sanctified  in  their  lot, 
though  that  lot  might  be  lowly,  and  bound  to  the  whole 
community,  the  great  commonwealth  of  Israel,  from  which 
they  seemed  to  be  aliens  and  outcasts,  —  bound  to  them  by 
the  holy  tie  of  mutual  sympathy  and  Christian  respect  and 
love. 

But  a  few  months'  experience  enlarged  and  improved 
this  idea.  As  the  range  of  hk  visits  widened,  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  increased  by 
daily  contact  with  them,  as  the  number  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  became  acquainted  multiplied,  and 
his  influence  over  them  grew  deep  and  strong,  it  was  soon 
felt  that  a  central  point  was  needed  for  the  mission,  —  some 
spot,  some  place  of  worship,  that  should  become  to  these 
poor  families  a  religious  home,  around  which  their  affections, 
hopes,  purposes,  associations,  could  gather,  —  where  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  could  be  freely  offered  to  their 
observance,  under  circumstances  in  harmony  with  their 
feelings,  and  whence  the  influence  of  the  missionary  might 
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radiate  into  more  numerous  channels,  and  open  the  way 
for  a  better,  more  direct,  and  more  beneficial  personal  influ- 
ence. 

The  community  had  become  interested  in  the  work.  It 
was  felt  to  be  eminently  Christian  in  its  spirit  and  charac- 
ter. There  was  a  disposition  to  provide  whatever  means 
were  necessary  to  its  successful  prosecution.  Indeed,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  entering  upon4ds  work  in  November,  Dr. 
Tuckerman,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  placed  himself  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  a  small  and  somewhat  informal  associa- 
tion of  young  men,  who  were  united  for  purposes  of  religious 
improvement  and  the  advtocement  of  objects  of  a  moral  and 
benevolent  character.  Of  this  association  the  late  Bev. 
Frederick  T.  Gray  was  a  prominent  and  active  member. 
These  gentlemen  all  took  a  hearty  interest  in  Dr.  Tucker- 
man's  movement,  and  made  themselves  active  in  carrying 
it  forward.  At  their  suggestion  perhaps,  certainly  through 
their  influence  and  exertions,  ^^a  small  upper  room"  was 
provided  in  Hanover  Street ;  and  here,  as  early  as  January, 
1827,  — it  may  have  been  in  December,  1826,  —  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman held  evening  meetings,  at  which  the  poor  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  the  sorrowing,  the 
sinful,  attended,  and,  through  prayers  and  exhortations  and 
religious  instructions,  the  Gospel  was  offered  as  a  balm  to 
their  wounded,  an  inspiring  energy  to  their  weak  and 
tempted  hearts. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  did  not  meet  the  wants 
of  the  ministry.  Accordingly,  early  in  1827,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  young  men  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  a 
small  wooden  building  was  erected,  and  became  subse- 
quently known  —  and  deserves  to  be,  as  it  is,  gratefully 
remembered  and  honored  in  the  annals  of  this  ministry — 
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as  the  Friend  Street  Chapel.  Here  Dr.  Tuckerman  first 
commenced  preaching,  offering  the  free  public  adminis- 
tration of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute, — -^to 
those  who,  bound  by  no  tie  of  practical  faith  or  fellowship 
to  any  church,  were  not  brought  under  the  influence  of  any 
administration  of  the  Gospel.  The  plan  was  successful. 
The  chapel  soon  became  thronged  with  worshippers.  A 
divine  benediction  rested  '#pon  it ;  it  became  the  gate  of 
heaven,  the  place  of  the  second  birth  to  many  souls,  who 
brought  forth  works  meet  for  repentance,  an^,  passing  on  to 
their  reward,  are  now  numbered  among  the  just  made  per- 
fect, worshipping  around  the  throne  of  the  Lamb. 

With  the  Friend  Street  Chapel  as  its  central  point,  and 
with  Dr.  Tuckerman  at  its  head  as  its  directing  spirit  and 
energy,  the  ministry  at  large  now  took  its  place  as  one  of 
the  prominent  Christian  movements  of  the  day,  and  muld- 
plied  in  various  ways  its  means  and  methods  of  operation. 
A  sewing-school  was  established,  and  held  two  afternoons  in 
the  week,  at  which  young  ladies  gave  their  time  and  ser- 
vices to  instruct  women  and  young  girls  of  the  poor  in  the 
various  arts  of  plain  sewing,  that  they  mighl  have  the  skill 
so  needed  in  their  condition,  so  well  described  by  the  poet 
of  the  poor,  ^  to  mak  auld  claithes  appear  maist  as  well  as 
new."  A  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  and  evening  lectures 
were  established,  and  in  these,  and  in  such  other  ways  as  his 
wisdom  and  experience  might  direct,  many  young  persons, 
of  both  sexes,  offered  their  acceptable  services  to  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman, became  his  helpers  and  coadjutors ;  and  in  this  form 
the  ministry  at  large  advanced  for  several  years.  Dr. 
Tuckerman  considered  the  Executive  Committee  6f  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  as  the  body  to  which  he 
was  responsible,  or  at  least  as  the  body  through  which  he 
could  with  most  propriety  communicate  with  that  portion  of 
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the  community  most  interested  in  his  labors,  and  addressed 
his  reports  to  them.  The  chapel  in.  Friend  Street*  was 
owned,  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  ministry  at  large,  by 
certain  members  of  the  association  of  young  men  of  which 
I  have  spoken ;  but  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry, to  meet  its  annual  current  expenses,  were  contributed 
and  raised  by  the  ladies  of  our  several  religious  societies. 
Out  of  this  fact  grew  the  Tuckerman  Circle,  for  so  many 
years  an  efficient  instrument  of  good.  But  as  years  passed 
on,  —  as  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  unfolded 
itself,  —  as  new  laborers,  young,  fresh,  ardent,  competent, 
offered  themselves,  or  stood  ready  to  enter  the  field, — it 
was  felt  that  some  wider  and  stronger  organization  was 
needed,  —  an  .organization  that  should  place  this  ministry 
upon  a  permanent  foundation,  allow  scope  for  such  enlarge- 
ments and  changes  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  needed, 
and  at  the  same  time  connect  it  directly  with  the  sympa- 
thies, and  to  some  extent  officially  with  the  action,  of  our 
churches. 

In  the.ajitumn  of  1833,  or  early  in  1834,  the  idea  of 
some  union  or  combined  action  of  our  churches  for  this 
purpose  was  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  of  Fed- 
eral Street  Church ;  and  to,  him,  to  his  wisdom,  zeal,  and 
.  devoted  perseverance,  —  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
one  individual,  are  we  indebted  for  the  formation  of  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches.  In  the  suggestion  of 
the  idea,  in  organizing  the  plan,  in  arranging  the  details, 
in  pressing  it  to  a  successful  issue  upon  the  attention  of  our 
churches,  he  took  a  more  active  part  and  exerted  a  more 
commanding  influence  than  any  other  man.  The  plan,  indeed, 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  the  one  or  two  churches 
that  declined  coming  into  it  as  an  organization  expressed  a 
general  approval  of  it,  and  have  frequently  been  among  the 
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largest  contributors  to  its  funds  for  the  support  of  the  min- 
istry at  large.  The  plan,  the  thought,  —  that  of  a  central 
body,  formed  by  a  delegation  from  our  several  churches  or 
societies,  which  should  be  intrusted  with  the  management 
and  prosecution  of  the  ministry  at  large,  and  which,  annual- 
ly dissolved,  or  changed  by  a  &esh  election  in  the  churches, 
should  be  kept  in  constant  sympathy  with  its  constituents, 
—  this  thought  was  a  modt  happy  one ;  and  experien^  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  plan  for  more  than  twenty 
years  has  confirmed  its  wisdom  and  its  usefulness,  —  shown 
that  it  is  neither  wanting  in  strength  and  efficiency  as  re- 
gards its  specific  purposes,  nor  dangerous  as  a  power  that 
might  interfere  with  the  perfect  liberty  and  independence 
of  the^  individual  churches  forming  it  The  fact  that  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  original  organization,  save  the 
slight  one  consequent  upon  its  becoming  a  corporate  insti- 
tution, is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  care  with 
which  it  was  originally  niade. 

The  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  was  instituted 
in  July,  1834,  and  was  incorporated  in  1842.  Immedi- 
ately upon  its  organization,  the  ministry  at  large  was  placed 
under  its  charge,  and  a  new  impulse  and  a  wider  exten- 
sion was  given  to  its  operations.  Dr.  Tuckerman's  health 
had  already  begun  to  fail,  and  no  one  individual  with  the 
most  robust  health  would  have  been  adequate  to  meet  the 
calls  which  this  ministry  was  making  upon  his  time  and 
strength.  Informally,  many  had  been  at  work  with  him 
as  helpers  and  coadjutors  in  various  ways ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  colleagues  in  the  special 
work  of  the  ministry,  —  persons  properly  appointed  and 
regularly  introduced  into  the  Gospel  ministry  according 
'  to  the  forms  of  our  Congregational  churches.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gray,  who  from  the  beginning  had  taken 
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a  deep  interest  in  Dr.  Tudkerman's  movement  and  been  an 
active  co-worker  in  his  various  labors,  and  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Barnard,  who,  on  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies, 
had  associated  himself  with  Dr.  Tuckerman  as  a  visitor 
among  the  poor,  were  appointed  by  the  Fraternity  minis- 
ters at  large,,  and,  according  to  the  forms  of  our  churches, 
were  regularly  ordained  and  set  apart  to  this  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1834.  The  little  chapel  in  Friend  Street  had 
become  altogether  too  small  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
families  and  individuals  whom  the  ministry  at  large  was 
bringing  under  its  charge  and  gathering  into  the  fold  of 
Christ  Measures  were  therefore  taken  forthwith  to  secure 
the  erection  of  two  larger,  more  substantial,  and  more  com- 
modious,chapels:  one  to  be  in  Pitts  Street,  and  to  be  the 
central  point  of  the  ministry  for  the  northern  and  western 
portion  of  the  city,  to  which  Mr.  Gray  was  to  devote  him- 
self; the  other  in  Warre'b  Street,  to  serve  the  same  purpose 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  to  which  Mr.  Barnard 
was  to  devote  himself.  Sums  adequate  to  the  erection  of  these 
two  chapels  were  promptly  subscribed,  the  personal  friends 
of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Barnard  contributing  largely  .thereto. 
The  Pitts  Street  Chapel  was  completed  and  dedicated  on 
November  13,  1836 ;  the  property  being  held  in  trust  by 
the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  Friend  Street 
Chapel,  till  the  latter  building  was  sold,  and  the  funds  accru- 
ing therefrom  used  in  removing  all  encumbrances  upon  the 
Pitts  Street  Chapel,  when  the  latter  was  conveyed  to  the 
Fraternity,  which  had  then  become  a  corporate  institution. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  or 
about  that  time,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Rev. 
Mr.  Barnard  and  the  Fraternity  as  to  the  precise  manner 
in  which  he  should  conduct  his  ministry.  Mr.  Barnard 
wished  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  children  of  the 
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poor,  their  moral  improvemeat  and- religious  nurture,  and 
to  have  the  chapel  in  Warren  Street  consecrated  and  used 
for  pubHc  worship  and  various  other  services  and  instru- 
mentahties  specially  in  behalf  of  children.  The  Fraternity 
did  not  approve  of  such  a  division  of  labor,  and  feared  that 
more  evil  than  good  might  result  from  the  separation  of 
families,  children  from  their  parents,  which  would  be  conse- 
quent upon  this  plan.  Dr.  Tuckennan  did  not  approve  of 
it  The  Fraternity  thought  that  the  ministry  at  large,  as 
connected  with  the  chapels,  should  be  conducted  in  the  same 
way  as  in  our  regular  churches,  —  with  services  of  public 
worship  for  families,  adults  and  children  in  one  congrega- 
tion, and  the  children  not  overlooked  and  neglected,  but 
cared  for  and  nurtured,  as  they  had  been  from  the  com- 
mencement of  Dr.  Tuckerman's  ministry,  by  Sunday  schools 
and  Bible  classes.  As  both  parties  stood  firm  in  their  opin- 
ion, no  compromise  could  be  effected ;  and  as  the  Warren 
Street  Chapel  had  been  built  by  funds  chiefly  or  very 
largely  contributed  by  Mr.  Barnard's  personal  friends,  and 
was  still  in  their  or  his  hands,  not  having  been  conveyed  to 
the  Fraternity,  Mr.  Barnard  withdrew  from  the  service  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  under  other  auspices,  and  with  the  use 
of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  has  carried  out  independently 
fon  more  than  twenty  years  his  own  ideas  of  a  ministry  at 
large  for  children,  with  a  usefulness  and  success  in  which 
the  Fraternity  has  always  heartily  rejoiced. 

The  loss  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  and  the  different 
character  of  Mr.  Barnard's  mission  from  that  contemplated 
and  desired  by  the  Fraternity,  made  necessary  some  new  ar- 
rangements in  order  to  extend  over  those  sections  the  ministry 
at  large,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fraternity,  in  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  principles  as  at  the  north- 
ern and  western  part  of  the  city.    The  Eev.  John  T.  Sargent, 
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^ho  had  for  some  time  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  work,  and 
had  often  visited  among  the  poor  in  connection  with  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman,  was  elected  hy  the  Fraternity,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  had  appointed  to  him  as  his  field  of  labor  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city.  Measures  were  immediately 
taken  also,  and  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  both  by  the 
executive  committee  and  by  Mr.  Sargent,  which  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  the  Suffolk  Street  Chapel,  now  called  the 
Suffolk  Chapel,  in  Shawmut  Avenue,  which  was  dedicated 
in  January,  1840.  Two  considerations  led  to  the  selec- 
tion of  this  spot:  first,  the  Fraternity  availed  themselves 
of  a  vote  of  the  town,  passed  many  years  before,  offering 
to  convey  a  lot  of  land  to  the  first  religious  society  that 
should  build  a  house  of  worship  on  the  public  lands  at 
the  South  End,  —  and  in  answer  to  their  petition,  this  par- 
ticular lot  was  assigned  for  the  purpose  by  the  city  govern- 
ment ;  and  secondly,  at  that  tune  there  was  every  prospect 
that  that  portion  of  the  city,  and  particularly  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  that  chapel,  would  be  occupied  by  a  very 
different  class  of  population  from  that  which  has  since  and 
is  now  gathering  -there.  The  fine  streets  and  open  parks 
and  squares  were  not  then  laid  out,  and  the  commodious 
and  inviting  residences  that  now  mark  that  portion  of  the 
city  had  not  then  been  erected.  There  were  no  clear  indi- 
cations that  they  would  be :  on  the  contrary,  there  seemed 
every  probability  that  the  neighborhood  of  this  chapel,  a 
sort  of  debatable  ground  between  Roxbury,  then  growing 
very  fig»t,  and  Boston,  would  be  a  suburb  of  both,  —  a  local- 
ity where  many  of  the  poor,  driven  out  of  the  heart  of  each 
of  these  cities,  would  congregate.  Time  has  shown  that  this 
was  a  mistake ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Suffolk 
Chapel  is  not,  and  for  some  years  has  not  been,  in  a  locality 
most  favorable  for  the  influences  and  operations  of  the  min- 
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isiry  at  large.  Still  there  is  now  and  always  has  been  gath- 
ered within  the  walls  of  that  chapel,  and  reached  through 
the  ministiy  connected  with  it,  a  large  number  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  genend  class  for  which  the  ministry  at  large 
was  designed;  namely,  not  the  most  degraded  poor,  the  all 
but  x^aupers  and  the  certainly  profligate,  but  those  who, 
struggling  amid  the  temptations,  trials,  and  hardships,  may, 
by  influences  of  Christian  sympathy  and  religious  instruc- 
tion and  an  invigorating  faith,  be  lifted  up,  and  strengthened 
and  preserved  from  becoming  either  paupers  or  profligates. 

About  ten  years  have  now  passed  since  Dr.  Tuckerman 
commenced  his  solitary  visits  among  the  poor,  and  opened 
that  small  upper  room  in  Hanover  Street. for  the  evening 
gatherings  of  a  few  for  prayer  and  conference  and  instruc- 
tion, and  we  And  the  ministry  at  large  established  upon  a 
broad  foundation.  The  iuterest  and  sympathy  of  our  churches 
have  gathered  around  it ;  a  large  body  of  laymen  and  dergy- 
men,  wise,  intelligent,  and  faithful  men,  delegates  from  these 
churches,  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of  it;  and 
through  their  influence  additional  ministers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  two  large  and  commodious  chapels  erected, 
opened,  and  consecrated,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  for  their 
benefit,  to  the  free  public  worship  of  Grod  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Christian  ordinances  and  aU  the  instrumentalities  c^ 
religious  culture ;  and  the  question  arises,  Has  this  been  ac- 
tion and  growth  in  the  right  direction  ?  Was  it  wise  in  the 
Fraternity  to  build  these  chapels,  and  to  give  to  the  ministry 
at  large,  the  ministry  to  the  poor,  so  much  of  the  form  and 
character  of  the  ministry  in  our  ordinary  churches  ? 

This  question  has  often  been  asked  and  agitated.  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  it  in  all  the  minute  details  that  enter 
into  the  argument.  I  only  answer  for  myself,  in  the  brief 
expression  of  my  own  opinion,  and  I  say.  Yes,  —  deoidedlj 
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and  emphatically,  Yes.    It  was  wise  to  buOd  these  chapels ; 
it  will  be  foUj  not  to  sustain  them.    The  ministry  at  large 
■would  have  been  a  failure  ;  it  never  could  have  been  a  per- 
manent instituticMi,  or  produced  the  permanent  results  it 
has,  had  it  not  been  for  these  chapels  as  central  points  of 
its  influence.     The  peripatetic  philosophers  of  antiquity  left 
no  great  mark  of  themselves  upon  the  world.    A  peripa* 
tetic  ministry,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  addressing  soul 
after  soul,  with  no  common,  central  point  of  action,  effort, 
and  influence,  would  leave  no  great  mark,  would  render 
little  lasting  service  to  the  great  cause  of  truth,  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  piety  in  the  world.     The  pulpit  is  the 
throne,  the  ordinances  are  the  instrumentalities,  and  the 
church,  with  its  associations  and  influences,  is  the  power, 
of  the  Gospel  ministry.    If  these  are  needed  for  any  min- 
istry, they  are  needed  for  a  ministry  at  large,  a  ministry  to 
the  poor,  as  much  —  ay,  more  than  for  any  other.    The 
question  virtually  reduces   itself  to  asking  whether  the 
church,  the  ordinances,  public  social  worship,  are  needed 
at  all,  either  for  the  usel^lness  and  efficiency  of  the  ministry 
or  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  that  can  hardly  be  c6n- 
sidered  an  open  question  to  which  the  experience  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  the  instincts  and  sympathies  of  the 
universal  Christian  heart,  can  make  but  one  answer. 

But  it  is  said,  we  have  our  regular  churches,  as  they 
are  termed  by  way  of  distinction,  where  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  worship ;  let  the  poor  be  gathered  into  them ; 
give  them  not  a  church,  place  them  not  in  a  church  by 
themselves ;  let  them  be  brought  into  our  regular  tjhurches, 
and  let  it  be  the  ultimate  aim  and  result  of  the  ministry  at 
large  to  bring  them  in,  and  make  them  integral  portions 
of  the  great  conunon  fold  of  Christ,  in  which  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  worship  together.  To  this  I  answer : 
44* 
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First,  the  man  who  gathers  rnnst^  in  the  fifst  instance  at 
least,  instmct  The  shepherd  who  has  searched  out  and 
found  the  lost  sheep  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  &unt, 
fiunishing,  must  have  a  fold  of  his  own  hard  by,  where  he 
can  place  it  in  safeiy,  and  nurture  and  strengthen  it.  I^  on 
finding  it,  he  sends  it  off  straightway,  while  it  is  yet  weak 
and  languishing,  to  another  shepherd  and  a  distant  fold, 
there  will  be  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  sheep  and 
the  shepherd.  From  inexperience,  want  of  knowledge,  and 
other  causes,  there  may  be  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
new  shepherd.  The  sheep  will  be  ill  at  ease,  unsatisfied, 
unfed,  it  may  be.  Restless  and  unhappy,  it  will  escape 
again  to  the  wilderness,  andb  e  lost.  The  minister  at  large 
to  the  poor  must  be  the  shepherd  of  his  sheep ;  he  must 
have  his  own  fold,  wherein  they  can  be  gathered ;  the  sheep 
must  hear  and  know  his  voice ;  and  be  fed,  for  a  time  at 
least,  by  the  hand  that  has  gathered  them  in. 

I  answer,  secondly,  that,  upon  the  very  principle  upon 
which  what  we  call  our  regular  churches  are  constituted  and 
attended,  —  that  of  independent,  voluntary  choice,  —  the 
poor  have  a  right  to  this  choice  also,  —  a  claim  to  be  ftur* 
nished  as  with  a  ministry,  so  with  a  church,  in  harmony  with 
their  conditions,  feelings,  wishes,  where  they  can  attend  led 
by  the  same  principle,  accompanied  by  something  of  the 
same  feeling  of  independence  and  a  right  to  be  there, 
which  gathers  a  congregation  within  our  regular  churches. 
For  this  reason,  there  should  be  chapels  for  their  use  and 
service. 

I  answer,  thirdly,  that  we  need  in  our  community  the 
free  church  by  the  side  of  the  free  school.  The  State, 
through  its  constitution  and  laws,  provides  and  supports  the 
one ;  the  churches,  the  various  organized  bodies  of  Christian 
believers,  through  their  voluntary  and  benevolent  contribu* 
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tions,  must  proyide  the  oilier.  Better,  I  had  almost  said,  to 
be  without  the  one^  if  not  proyided  with  the  other ;  it  is 
certainly  dangerous  to  have  the  one  and  not  the  other ;  it  is 
dangerous  to  develop  the  intellect  without  cultivating  the 
heart,  to  sharpen  reason  without  implanting  and  invigorat- 
ing fidth.  Our  free  schools,  our  noble  system  of  public  in- 
struction, strikes  down  to  the  very  lowest  strata  of  society. 
All  our  poor  are  educated.  There  is  a  marvellous  degree 
of  intellectual  acumen,  the  result  of  popular  education, 
among  what  we  call  the  poorer  classes  of  society  among  us. 
There  is  among  these  classes  also  a  marvellous  amount  of 
thinking,  reading,  discussion  upon  the  profoundest  problems 
of  human  thought  connected  with  religion  and  the  moral 
government  of  Grod..  To  sanctify  this  intellectual  culture, 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  that  flow  from  it  when  un« 
sanctified,  there  must  be  the  free  church  by  the  side  of  the 
free  school,  near  at  hand,  open  on  Sundays  for  public  social 
worship,  open  on  week-day  evenings,  where,  by  able  expo- 
sitions of  truth,  clear  and  rational  instructions  in  moral  duty, 
and  all  the  influences  that  awaken  the  religious  affections 
and  sympathies,  there  may  be  that  culture  of  the  heart, 
which  is  the  best  guide  and  defence  to  a  cultivated  intellect, 
and  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life. 

And  I  say  lastly,  that  the  ultimate  effect,  the  issue  at  length 
reached,  is  to  bring  these  persons  where  those  who  doubt  about 
the  expediency  or  wisdom  or  usefulness  of  the  chapels  for  the 
ministry  at  large  wish,  namely,  to  bring  them  into  the  reg- 
ular churches ;  not  instantly,  not  immediately,  not  for  some 
years  perhaps,  but,  ultimately,  they  or  their  children  are 
fonnd  there  in  the  regular  churches,  and  they  never  would 
have  been  found  there  probably  but  for  the  chapels,  —  the 
preHminary  educational,  moral,  and  religious  training  and 
influence  of  the  chapels.     It  is  impossible  to*  go  into  the 
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minute,  details,  the  multitude  of  fiimilj  or  indiyidaal  histo- 
ries, that  prove  this  beyond  all  question.  If  we  could  only 
turn  inside  out  the  brain,  the  memory  of  our  ministers  at 
large,  and  read  all  that  is  written  there  and  known  tiiere 
of  the  history,  th^  career,  the  upward  course,  the  progress, 
of  many  of  the  multitudes  who  have  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chapels  and  this  ministry,  the  thing  would  be 
clear  at  once.  But  take  only  the  most  general  statistics, 
which,  though  not  given  as  absolutely  accurate,  are  substan- 
tially correct.  Since  Pitts  Street  Chapel  was  opened,  there 
have  been  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  families  connected 
with  it,  worshipping  at  it,  l)rought  under  the  influences  of  its 
ministry.  Since  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley  has  been  minister  at 
that  chapel,  there  have  been  in  all  six  hundred  jGunilies 
cojonected  with  the  chapel.  The  number  connected  with  it 
at  the  present  moment  is  three  hundred ;  and  of  these  there 
are  only  about  forty  families  that  were  part  of  his  original 
charge,  connected  with  the  chapel  when  he  entered  upon  his 
ministry  there.  What  has  become  of  these  twelve  hundred 
fiunilies?  they  are  not  all  dead,  broken  up,  destroyed. 
What  has  become  of  these  six  hundred  connected  with  it 
during  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Winkley's  ministry,  and  of  whom 
only  forty  were  originally  a  portion  of  his  "  charge  "  ?  What 
has  become  of  them?  where  are  they?  Go  to  New  York, 
Buflialo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, —  go  to  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  the  farms  of  Iowa,  the  plains  of  Kansas,  —  go  to 
New  Orleans,  Texas,  California,  —  go  even  to  some  of  the 
regular  churches  at  the  southern  and  northern  sections  of 
your  city,  and  you  will  find  your  answer.  In  all  these 
places,  and  scattered  abroad  over  the  city  and  over  the 
land,  anywhere,  you  will  find  innumerable  respectable  indi- 
viduals, prosperous,  happy  families,  who  date  the  regenerat- 
ing influences  that  rescued  them  from  a  wrong  career^  or 
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gave  them  strength  to  persevere  in  a  right  one,  —  date 
these  influences  from  the  chapels  connected  with  the  minis- 
try at  large  in  Boston.  They  are  now  in  the  regular  churches 
-—  in  some  instances,  they  are  the  very  pillars  and  orna- 
ments of  the  regular  churches — in  the  villages,  towns,  cit- 
ies, of  their  present  residence.  The  ultimate  issue,  then,  is 
what  is  desired, — the  poor,  the  ohjects  of  the  ministry  at 
large,  are  brought  in  the  most  effectual  way  into  the  reg- 
ular churches.  The  more  this  matter  is  studied,  the  more 
readUy  will  the  upfulness  and  importance  of  the  chapels  be 
admitted. 

But  further,  if  we  return  once  more,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
history  of  this  institution,  we  shall  see  that,  while  the  Fra- 
ternity has  regarded  the  chapels  as  necessary  and  useful,  it 
has  never  given  them  an  undue  prominence  and  impor- 
tance,— it  has  never  regarded  them  as  its  exclusive  instru- 
mentalities, or  overlooked  the  fact,  that  a  minist^  at  large, 
a  ministry  to  the  poor,  must  rely  more  upon  and  make  more 
use  of  visiting  and  personal  intercourse  and  influence,  than 
the  ministry  of  one  of  our  regular  or  ordinary  churches.  It 
has  always  had,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  few 
months,  more  ministers  than  chapels,  and  been  constantly 
seeking,  as  it  had  the  means,  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  by 
other  instrumentalities.  When  the  chapels  were  first  estab- 
lished, the  Fraternity  had  three  ministers,  —  Dr.  Tucker- 
man,  Mr.  F.  T.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Sargent.  Dr.  Tuckerman 
was  left  free  for  such  large  action,  intercourse,  and  influence 
over  the  poor  by  visiting,  as  when  he  first  commenced  the 
work.  In  1836  and  1837,  when  the  failure  of  Dr.  Tucker- 
man's  health  and  strength  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  sus- 
pend his  labors  for  a  season,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol,  then 
recently  from  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  of  the  Fraternity, 
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was  assodated  with  the  Rer.  Mr.  Gray,  that  no  interests 
to  be  promoted  by  this  ministiy  might  suffer,  and  no  infln- 
ence  to  be  exerted  bj  it  outside  the  chapels  migbt  be  neg- 
lected. The  records  of  the  Fraternity,  as  well  as  its  re- 
ports and  other  publications  of  that  period^  afford  abundant 
evidence  alike  of  Mr.  Bartol's  usefulness  and  of  the  atten- 
tion of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  this  cbaritj 
to  modes  of  action  and  influence  far  removed  from  the  reg- 
ular chapel  services.  When  Mr.  Bartol  left  this  post,  which 
he  had  filled  with  eminent  ability  and  success,  Bev.  B.  C. 
Waterston,  then  studying  for  the  ministry  at  Cambridge, 
was  called  to  succeed  him.  For  several  years  Mr.  Water- 
ston was  an  associate  and  co-worker  with  Mr.  Gray,  devot- 
ing himself  chiefly  to  efforts  outside  of  the  chapel,  and  bat 
indirectly  connected  with  its  services.  Subsequently,  when 
Mr.  Gray  resigned  the  ministry  at  large  to  become  pastor 
of  Bulfinch  Street  Church,  Mr.  Waterston,  on  the  invito-  j 
tion  of  the  executive  conunittee,  became  his  successor;  and 
for  a  brief  period  the  Fraternity  had  but  two  missionaries 
or  ministers  in  its  employ,  Rev.  Messrs.  Waterston  and 
Sargent,  with  the  two  chapels  as  the  central  points  of 
their  labors.  This  period,  however,  was  brief,  as  we  have 
said ;  and  it  was  never  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  there 
were  "fields  ripe  for  the  harvest"  outside  the  chapels, and 
other  modes  of  usefulness  and  effort  which  the  Fraternity 
ought  not  to  neglect  The  Rev.  Warren  Burton  was  soon 
employed  as  an  additional  minister  at  large.  He  bad  no 
connection  with  the  chapels :  his  was  exdasively  a  ministry 
at  large,  —  a  ministry  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to 
street  His  influence  often  brought  additional  worshippers 
to  the  chapels,  as  it  did  to  the  regular  churches  of  various 
denominations  in  the  city.  Several  objects  were  contem- 
plated in  Mr.  Burton's  mission.    One  of  these  objects,  to 
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whieli  for  a  season  he  paid  special  attention,  was  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  families  or  persons  among  the  poor,  and 
among  those  lifted  somewhat  above  the  condition  that  would 
be  regarded  as  that  of  poverty,  who  were  not  connected  with 
any  religious  society,  nor  brought  under  the  influence  of  any 
administration  of  religion,  learn  to  what  denomination  they 
considered  themselves  as  belonging  by  an  actual  or  inher- 
ited faith,  and  make  them  known  to  some  neighboring  pas- 
tor of  that  denomination,  or,  if  they  preferred,  making  them 
known  to  one  of  the  chapel  ministers,  and  bringing  them 
into  one  of  the  chapel  congregations. 

Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  feeling  that  there  was  a  great 
work  to  be  done  by  the  ministry  at  large  outside  of  the 
chapels  and  independently  of  them,  that  at  one  time,  shortly 
after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow  became  minister  of  Pitts  Street 
Chapel,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cruft  succeeded  Mr.  Sargent  in 
the  charge  of  Suffolk  Street  Chapel,  the  executive  com- 
mittee — Mr.  Burton  being  still  engaged  in  their  service  — 
employed  the  late  lamented  Rev.  William  Ware ;  and  thus, 
for  two  or  three  years,  had  two  ministers,  men  of  experi- 
ence, wisdom,  and  zeal,  whose  sphere  of  action  and  effort 
was  altogether  apart  from  the  chapels.  Subsequently,  when 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley  entered  this  ministry,  and  assumed, 
some  ten  years  ago,  the  charge  of  Pitts  Street  Chapel,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bigelow  became  exclusively  and  emphatically  a 
minister  at  large,  and  has  since  that  time  devoted  himself 
with  singular  fidelity  and  usefulness  to  Christian  services 
among  the  poor,  through  modes  of  effort  and  influence  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  chapels.  At  this  moment  also, 
and  for  some  time  past,  the  Fraternity  has  had  in  its  employ 
a  fourth  minister,  —  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scandhn,  —  who  holds 
Sunday  services  in  a  small  hall  in  Hanover  Street,  but 
whose  chief  work  lies  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and 
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in  those  quickening  influences  which  he  maj  exiett  over  the 
poor  by  personal  intercourse,  and  friendly  advice,  instruc- 
tion, and  exhortation.  In  addition  to  these  modes  of  opera- 
tion through  missionaries  invested  with  the  clerical  office, 
and  discharging  in  various  ways  clerical  Amctions,  the  Fra- 
ternity has  called  the  agency  and  influence  of  the  gentler 
sex  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  large  and  benevolent 
objects.  Seven  years  ago,  the  execudve  committee  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Amelia  Bigelow,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bige- 
low,  to  be  a  female  missionary,  leaving  it  very  much  to  her 
own  wisdom  and  judgment  to  select  and  determine  her 
modes  of  action  and  effort.  The  various  modes  she  has 
adopted,  and  is  pursuing,  are  set  forth  in  her  conomunica- 
tion  to  the  executive  committee,  published  in  their  last  an- 
nual report.  Let  any  one  read  that  communication,  and  he 
will  find  abundant  evidence  alike  of  the  extraordinary  wis- 
dom, tact,  energy,  and  devotedness  which  Mrs.  Bigelow  has 
brought  to  the  work,  and  of  the  immeasurable  good  she  is 
effecting  in  her  department  of  this  noble  charity.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  the  Fraternity  has  now  in  its  emploj 
two  other  female  missionaries,  Mrs.  Barry  and  Miss  Mer- 
rill, whose  usefulness  and  efficiency  are  with  justice  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  tl\^ir  labors. 

I  have  enumerated  succinctly  these  various  operations  of 
the  Fraternity,  because  many  persons  seem  still  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  ministry  at  large,  as  upheld  and  con- 
ducted by  the  united  action  and  effort  of  our  churches,  is  aU 
concentrated  in  the  chapels;  and  if  they  happen  to  visit 
them,  and  find  things  there  different  from  their  expectations, 
or  not  in  harmony  with  their  judgments,  they  sometimes 
come  to  the  poor  conclusion,  that  the  ministry  at  large  is  a 
mistake  and  a  failure,  that  it  has  not  been  wisely  and  well 
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conducted.  But  the  chapels  are  only  a  part  —  a  very  im- 
portant, useful,  and  essential  part,  but  still  only  a  part  —  of 
this  ministry.  The  Fraternity  has  established,  and  it  now 
upholds  and  supports,  these  chapels,  and  therein  has  acted, 
and  continues  to  act,  wisely.  To  abandon  them,  to  discon- 
tinue the  services  connected  with  them  and  the  influences 
that  flow  from  them,  would  be  to  strike  off  the  right  arm  of 
this  ministry,  to  stop  the  flow  of  one  of  its  great  fountains  of 
usefulness.  But  the  Fraternity  has  never  neglected,  and 
does  not  now  neglect,  other  modes  of  action  and  influence. 
It  has  ever  sought,  and  it  still  seeks,  by  various  instrumen- 
talities, and  in  all  the  ways  that  a  Christian  wisdom  and 
love  may  suggest  and  its  means  allow,  to  benefit  and  bless, 
to  instruct,  elevate,  sanctify,  and  save,  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  sinful,  the  otherwise 
neglected  and  exposed  portion  ,of  the  population  of  this 
growing  city. 

An  outline  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present 
condition  of  the  Fraternity,  and  of  the  ministry  at  large 
under  its  charge,  has  now  been  laid  before  you ;  and  in  view 
of  this  history  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  urge  its  claims 
to  your  continued  sympathy  and  support.  Every  reflecting 
person  must  admit  this  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  Christian 
charities  of  our  city  and  of  our  age.  It  should  hold  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  affections  and  sympathies,  because  the 
evils  which  it  aims  to  meet  are  to  a  certain  extent  perma- 
nent in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of  human 
society,  while  the  good  it  accomplishes  is  great  beyond  calcu- 
lation, and  enduring  as  eternity.  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you,"  is  not  simply  the  declaration  of  Christ ;  it  is  the 
teaching  of  all  history,  the  testimony  of  all  experience- 
Wherever  man  has  been  or  is  now  found  on  earth,  through 
all  the  various  degrees  of  culture,  from  the  lowest  form  of 
I     yoL.  Ill,  NO.  IV,  *  45 
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savage  life  np  to  the  highest  point  to  which  ciyilizati<Hi  li&s 
ever  been  carried,  —  under  all  forms  of  government  and 
social  organization, — everywhere  we  find  the  poor,  every- 
where does  poverty  mingle  more  or  less  as  an  element  of 
the  social  life  of  man. 

Now  the  prevalence  of  such  a  universal  and  endnring 
fact  cannot  be  explained  by  an  accidental  or  temporary 
cause.  Changes  of  commerce,  failure  of  employments,  laws 
or  customs  affecting  the  relations  of  labor,  wages,  and  capital, 
or  regulating  the  tennlre  of  property,  civil  institutions,  the 
form  or  policy  or  legislation  of  governments,  —  tbese,  while 
they  may  modify,  cannot  originate  this  great  fact.  They 
may  touch  it  slightly  for  good  or  evil.  They  may  do  some- 
thing to  increase  or  diminish  it  here  and  there,  at  some 
times,  in  some  places,  but  they  do  not  of  themselves  cre- 
ate or  perpetuate  it.  They  are  not  its  great  underlyiag 
causes.  These  causes  are  primarily  in  the  human  beart. 
in  the  weakness  and  infinnity  of  human  nature,  in  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  and  weakness,  power  and  passioB^ 
which  come  to  different  souls.  Ignorance  is  one^  great  cause 
of  poverty.  There  are  multitudes  to  whom  the  smitten  rock 
of  knowledge  has  never  poured  forth  its  treasures.  They 
have  never  been  taught  how  to  work,  and  they  have  not 
that  native,  inherent  energy  by  which  they  can  teach  them- 
selves. Imbecility  is  another  prolific  source  of  poverty. 
Some  persons  have  an  instinctive  talent  for  business,  a 
mighty  faculty  of  getting  along  and  getting  ahead  in  the 
world.  Everything  they  touch  prospers,  because  in  some 
way  they  know  how  to  make  it  prosper.  Others,  and  mul- 
titudes of  others,  have  not  this  faculty.  They  had  good 
early  advantages,  it  may  be,  but  -energy,  or  tact,  or  pru- 
dence, or  judgment  w^s  wanting ;  that  power,  or  combina- 
tion of  powers,  —  call  it  what  you  will,  —  by  which  men 
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get  along  and  get  ahead  in  the  strife  of  life,  was  not  given 
to  them,  and  therefore  they  fall  behind  in  this  strife,  and  be- 
come more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  strength  and  energy 
of  others.  Indolence,  with  the  improvidence  that  accompa- 
nies indolence,  is  another  cause  of  poverty.  Man  is  made 
up  of  opposing  qualities.  His  nature  is  a  chaos  of  conflict- 
ing emotions,  passions,  principles,  which  must  be  disciplined 
into  a  moral  world  of  order,  beauty,  and  fruitfulness.  It  is 
endowed  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  a  love  of  effi>rt ;  but 
opposed  to  this  is  a  love  of  ease  and  indulgence.  The 
higher  principle  ought  to  govern,  and  lead  man  on  through 
action  and  efibit  to  a  constantly  improving  condition.  In 
many  this  principle  does  govern,  and  not  only  govern,  but  ty- 
rannize so  that  they  wear  out  life  in  earnest,  exciting,  har- 
rowing toiL  But  in  multitudes  the  lower  principle  prevails. 
They  cannot  work,  and  work  hard.  Indolence  becomes  a 
habit  They  make  less  and  less  exertion;  they  become 
more  and  more  improvident,  because  more  and  more  indo- 
lent. The  last  and  lowest  virtue  that  poverty  sometimes 
leaves  in  the  soul,  pride,  yields  at  last  to  indolence,  and 
they  had  rather  beg  than  work;  seek  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence &om  charity,  rather  than  put  forik  their  energies 
in  resolute,  habitual  activity. 

Then  come  the  baser  passions,  and  the  vices  these  pas- 
sions beget ;  and  prominent  among  them,  as  a  cause  of  pov- 
erty, is  the  great  vice  of  intemperance.  The  extent  to 
which  intemperance  is  the  proximate  cause  of  poverty,  is 
too  manifest  to  need  to  be  unfolded.  But  the  source  of  in- 
temperance, the  hiding-place  of  this  great  power  of  sii^  is 
in  the  heart,  not  in  the  outward  occasion  or  opportunity ; 
and  although  wise  laws,  stringent  pledges,  wholesome  cus- 
toms, may  do  something  to  check  intemperance,  yet  all  ex- 
perience proves,  Hiat  unless  you  touch  the  heart,  invigprate 
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the  conscience,  plant  a  new  power  in  the  soul,  make  it 
strong  in  the  Lord  through  faith,  all  your  laws  are  but 
withs  of  tow,  all  yoar  pledges  but  a  spider's  web.  "  Oat  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,"  and  the  issues  of  death 
also.  The  chief  causes  of  poverty  and  of  the  evils  that  flow 
from  it  are  moral  and  spirituaL  Thej  are  in  the  heart  of 
man.  The  great  means  of  check  and  prevention  are  moral 
and  spiritual  also.  Thej  are  to  be  found  in  the  application 
to  that  heart  of  the  regenerating  power  of  Christian  truth. 
The  ministry  at  large,  the  Fraternity  of  Churches,  plants  it- 
self upon  this  great  principle,  and  in  all  the  ways  that  Chris- 
tian love  may  suggest  and  Christian  wisdom  approve,  seeks  to 
bring  the  comforts  and  consolations  of  religion,  the  regener- 
ating, quickening  energy  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  poor.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  bene- 
fited and  blessed,  made  strong  for  all  the  duty  and  trial  of 
earth,  made  meek  for  all  the  glory  and  happiness  of  heaven. 
A  charity  so  noble,  so  Christian  in  its  means  and  aims, 
should  never  fail  of  our  hearty  sympathy,  our  cordial  and 
unstinted  support 
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THE    DEMANDS   OP   INFIDELITY   SATISFIED 
BY  CHRISTIANITY. 


[This  is  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Andover,  delivered  last  July,  by  Samuel 
Harris,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  printed 
as  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  of  this  year.  We  hare 
been  impressed  with  the  justice  and  force  of  many  of  its  remarks,  and 
feel  that  they  wrest  from  the  hands  of  Infidelity  some  of  its  most 
effectiye  weapons.  The  generous  and  manly  tone  of  discussion  and 
the  breadth  of  view  it  displays*  cannot  be  unnoticed  by  the  reader. 
The  proprietor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  kindly  giren  ns  permis- 
sion to  reprint  portions  of  the  article  in  oar  Journal.  Oar  allosion  to 
this  reyiesw  gires  ns  an  opportunity  to  commend  agun  a  work  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  candor  and  ability,  and  for  the  important  service 
it  is  rendering  to  the  interests  of  sacred  literature.  —  Ed.  Jour.] 


Chbistia27ity  is  to  be  vindicated,  not  by  claiming  that 
it  teaches  tbe  contrary  of  all  that  man  ever  desired  or 
thought)  but  by  showing  that  it  meets  the  wants  of  the  spir- 
itual nature  uttered  in  all  religions,  and  reveals  the  realities 
which  they  have  dimly  shadowed;  that  whatever  of  good 
the  Greek  philosophy  taught,  whatever  of  beauty  the  Greek 
mythology  embodied,  whatever  of  sublimity  the  Eastern 
mysticism  dreamed,  is  taken  up  in  Christianity  and  set  forth 
in  its  reality,  and  in  its  harmony  with  God's  actual  work  of 
redemption;  that  thus  not  Ethiopia  only,  but  all  nations, 
have  stretched  forth  their  hands  unto  God ;  that  thus  Christ 
has  been,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  ^  the  Desire  of  all  na- 
tions/' and  "  in  him  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and* 
knowledge."  . 

These  views  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  heathenism 
have  of  late  been  gaining  the  assent  of  Christian  scholars. 
46* 
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It  is  not  jet  dearly  understood  —  to  some  minds  the  asser- 
tion may  seem  both  startling  and  untenable  —  that  Christian- 
itj  sustains  the  same  relation  to  infidelity  itself;  that  it  is 
to  triumph  over  this  its  most  formidable  foe,  not  merely  bj 
disproving  its  arguments,  but  also  by  satisfying  the  wants 
which  it  unconsciously  utters,  and  by  realizing  the  ideas 
which  it  is  blindly  groping  to  grasp.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
infidelity  is  the  result  of  human  depravity.  But  if  this  is 
true,  it  is  a  proposition  too  general  to  be  of  service  in  our 
endeavors  to  remove  the  evil.  We  must  know  niore  spe- 
cifically in  what  principles  of  the  mind,  in  what  laws  of 
thought  and  feeling,  it  roots  itself  in  the  soul,  and  from  what 
it  draws  the  nutriment  of  its  vigorous  growth.  In  itself,  it  is 
a  mere  negation.  As  such,  it  can  have  power  only  as  it 
allies  itself  with  the  devilish  in  man  to  deny  and  resist 
Christianity  because  it  is  divine.  But  this  negative  char- 
acter, even  when  energized  by  its  alliance  with  depravity,  is 
insuflBlcient  to  account  for  the  prevalence  and  power  of  infi- 
delity both  in  the  schools  and  the  shops.  There  are  real 
and  universal  wants  of  the  soul  which  it  aims  to  meet»  and 
true  ideas  which  it  aims  to  express.  By  pressing  into  its 
service  these  real  wants  and  true  ideas,  it  acquires  a  positive 
character  not  intrinsically  its  own.  It  rejects  Christianity, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  inadequate  to  meet  these  want6 
and  to  realize  these  ideas. 

But  whatever  strength  infidelity  gains  in  this  way,  it 
draws  from  misapprehension  of  the  actual  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Christian  system ;  misapprehensions  legitimate- 
ly arising,  it  may  be,  from  an  inadequate  appreciation  and 
presentation  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  its  believers.  The 
religion  of  Christ  comprehends  the.true  satisfiiction  of  every 
legitimate  want  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  capable  of  satisfy- 
ing the  one  great  class  of  mmds,  which,  speculative,  like  the 
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Greek,  seek  in.  Christiamtj  wisdoin ;  it  is  equally  capable  of 
satisfying  the  other  great  class  of  minds,  which,  practical, 
like  the  Jew,  seek  in  Christianity  signs.  To  the  former,  it 
presents  the  true  rationalism,  it  solves  their  profoundest  prob- 
leHi»,  .harmonizes  their  chaotic  systems,  and  carries  reason 
into  fields  of 'thought  vaster  than  reason  ever  discovered. 
To  the  latter,  it  presents  itself  the  true  wonder-worker, 
proving  its  divine  power  by  perpetually  performing  divine 
works. 

We  «an  cope  with  infidelity  successfully  only  as  we  can 
reveal  Christianity  in  its  true  comprehensiveness,  both  as  a 
system  of  truth  and  a  pQwer  of  life ;  only  as  we  can  make 
the  thinker  see  that  it  meets  all  the  legitimate  demands  of 
his  reason;  only  as  we  can  make  the  worker  see  that  it 
furnishes  both  the  light  and  the  power  to  realize  all  that  he 
legitimately  demands  for  his  work.  So  only  can  we  silence 
the  pretensions  of  infidelity  to  possess  a  positive  character  of 
its  own,  prove  that  it  has  no  right  to  exist,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  filling  up  what  is  lacking  in  Christianity,  ajid  drive 
it  back,  as  a  bare  negation,  to  depravity  and  Satan  as  its 
only  allies. 

This  is  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen :  The  capacity 
of  Ohristianity  to  satisfy  all  the  legitimate  wants,  and  to 
realize  all  the  true  ideas  of  the  human  mind,  of  which  mod- 
em infidelity  is  more  or  less  consciously  the  exponent, 

I.  The  first  source  of  modem  infidelity  is  the  demand 
of  the  human  mind  for  an  established  law,  order,  or  course 
of  nature  in  all  things.  It  is  the  demand  that  whatever 
claims  to  be  religion  be  a  development  and  not  an  inter- 
ruption of  this  order  or  course  of  things ;  not  above  it,  nor 
parallel  to  it,  but  a  par<>of  it,  evolved  out  of  it,  one  with  it, 
subject  to  its  law  and  expressing  its  unity. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  infidelity  of  modern  science. 
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Christianity  is  rejected,  because  it  is  falsely  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  satisfying  this  demand;. because  its  miracles 
are  regarded  as  merely  supernatural,  its  law  merely  a  posi- 
tive and  arbitrary  enactment,  its  redemption  a  forcible  inter- 
vention of  a  DevLS  e  machinOj  and  its  final  consummation  the 
destruction,  and  not  a  new  development,  of  the  universal 
order  of  things. 

This  demand  is  legitimate.  However  browbeaten  as  the 
pride  of  intellect,  it  can  be  silenced  only  by  being  satisfied 
The  capability  of  Christianity  to  satisfy  this  demand  I  am 
now  to  show. 

.  •  •  ■  • 

The  error  of  Naturalism  lies  in  taking  the  course  of  na- 
ture as  the  only  course  or  order  of  events  in  the  develop- 
ment of  universal  being,  and  the  law  of  nature  as  the  one 
all-comprehending  law.    Therefore  it  strives  to  find  a  place 
for  Christianity  in  the  course  and  law  of  nature ;  and  Ruling, 
rejects  it  as  having  no  right  to  be.     But  this  is  an  attempt 
to  incorporate*  the  whole  into  one  of  its  own  parts.     The 
truth  is,  that  the  course  of  nature  is  but  one  course  or  order 
of  the  Divine  manifestation ;  the  natural  is  but  one  part  of 
that  universal  Divine  action  which,  when  exerted  beyond 
the  course  of  nature,  we  call  supernatural,  and  which  at 
once  encompasses  and  permeates  the  natural,  as  the  ocean 
encompasses  and  permeates  its  own  currents.    Thus  Chris- 
tianity is  not  to  be  taken  up  into  the  course  of  nature,  but 
the  course  of  nature  itself  is  to  be  taken  up  into  that  uni« 
versa!  course  of  the  Divine  procedure  which  Christianity 
reveals.     Miracles  and  direct  interpositions  of  God's  Spirit, 
though  they  transcend  the  course  of  nature,  are  only  the 
penetration  of  it  by  a  broader  law,  in  which  itself  is  compre- 
hended.   The  course  of  nature  is,  as  I  just  now  intimated, 
like  a  current  in  the  ocean.    It  has  its  own  limits,  coorsey 
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and  law ;  but  is  also  sabject  to  the  law  of  the  ocean  in  which 
it  moves,  and  a  part  of  which  it  is;  it  heaves  with  the 
ocean's  billows ;  the  swell  of  distant  storms,  unseen  in  all 
the  coarse  of  the  current,  sweeps  across  it,  and  the  ocean- 
tides,  raised  by  heavenly  attraction,  exhibit  its  phenomena, 
inexplicable  to  one  who  knows  only  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  themselves  the  natural  course  of  the  ocean^  in 
which  it-  moves.  So  the  course  of  nature,  which  science 
reveals,  is  but  a  current  in  the  ocean  of  Gk)d's  universal 
action ;  if  miracles  sweep  across  it,  and  tides  of  heavenly 
influence  swell  within  it,  though'  transcending  its  law  and  ' 
unaccountable  to  one  who  looks  only  at  its  course,  yet  are 
they  but  the  result  of  a  broader  law  and  the  course  of  an 
all-comprehending  action,  sweeping  across  the  stream  of 
time,  and  to  higher  intelligences  manifesting,  and  not  inter- 
rupting, the  law  which  is  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

Therefore,  while  science  reveals  the  course  of  nature, 
Christianity  reveals  the  acts  of  God  and  the  law  of  his 
action  in  that  unseen  infinitude  in  which,  as  in  an  ocean, 
the  course  of  nature  winds  its  way;  it  shows  how  these 
divine  acts  from  the  unseen  sweep  through  the  course  of 
nature,  and  reveals  what  are  its  position  in,  and  its  relations 
to,  God's  universal  manifestation  of  himself  in  action.* 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  however  incredible  the  Scriptural  miracles 
would  seem  in  any  other  book,  we  are  never  conscious  of  surprise, 
never  regard  them  as  incredible,  incongruous,  or  unexpected,  when  we 
read  of  them  in  the  Bible.  The  central  thought  that  this  is  the  record 
of  God's  feelings  and  acts  in  saving  men  is  so  vast,  the  truths  opened  to 
us  are  so  stupendous,  the  scenes  disclosed  so  sublime,  every  step  in  the 
progressing  story  is  so  manifestly  the  step  of  the  Almighty,  that  these 
great  miracles  harmonize  with  the  grandeur  of  the  jtrhole  revelation ; 
they  seem  to  us  no  more  surprising  or  incredible  than  the  rainbow 
with  which  God  adorns  the  retiring  storm,  or  the  stars  with  which  he 
nightly  gesns  the  sky.  ,         - 
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As  Christianity  reveals  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  law 
or  course  of  things,  so  also  it  recognizes  those,  elements  es- 
sential to  the  very  idea  of  a  plan,  efficient  and  final  causes. 
Physical  science,  discarding  these,  is  incapable  of  grasping 
the  idea  of  a  universal  plan.  It  discloses  only  a  causeless 
and  aimless  succession  of  phenomena,  connected  only  by 
juxtaposition  and  uniformity  of  sequence.  So  far  as  it 
teaches  us,  the  earth,  rolled  aimless  and  unguided*  through 
space,  is  but  as  a  wreck,  helpless  on  the  heaving  ocean,  to 
whose  sides  its  wretched  inhabitants  cling  for  a  season  in 
dismal  expectation,  and  over  which  the  surging  days  break 
unceasing,  like  blind  billows,  each  sweeping  off  its  thousands, 
to  sink  for  ever  in  the  fathomless  abyss.  Philosophy,  seek- 
ing the  cause  and  purpose  of  things,  grasps  the  idea  of  a 
plan,  but  is  incapable  of  disclosing  what  the  plan  is.  Chris- 
tianity recognizes  all  the  elements  of  a  universal  system ;  it 
reveals  its  source  in  the  personal  God,  the  deepest  law  of 
its  administration  or  evolution  in  the  divine  love,  and  its 
final  purpose  in  God's  glory,  or  the  ever-developing  expres- 
sion of  what  Grod  is. 

Infidelity  objects  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  what  science 
teaches  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  and  the  fixedness  of 
its  laws,  that  a  single  individual,  so  insignificant  as  a  man, 
should  be  so  prominent  in  the  thoughts  and  action  of  God 
as  Christianity  represents;  or  even  that  the  earth  itself 
should  have  been  the  theatre  of  transactions  so  stupendous. 
But  since  the  energies  of  the  Godhead  move  him  to  express 
himself  in  action,  every  act,  however  minute,  can  be  nothing 
less  than  an  expression  of  God,  and  must  therefore  bear  the 
impress  of  his  infinitude.  When  God  acts,  he  must  act  as 
God ;  and  therefore  the  action  must  reveal  the  grandeur  of 
God.    The  mystery  encompassing  even  a  blade  of  grass,  or 
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a  grain  of  sand,  is  the  finger-print  left  on  it  by  the  infinite 
hand  that  made  it  To  ripen  a  grain  of  wheat,  he  employs 
the  grandest  agencies  of  omnipotence ;  the  sun  is  laid  under 
contribution  for  light,  the  ocean  for  moisture,  the  earth  and 
the  air  for  food;  electricity  is  compelled  to  lay  aside  its 
thunders,  and  minister  to  its  growth ;  the  power  of  attraction 
which  binds  the  universe  together,  must  toil  in  its  little  yes- 
sels  to  draw  up  its  juices ;  chemical  affinities  elaborate  its 
nutriment ;  the  mysterious  principle  of  life  presides  within 
the  stalk,  over  the  toil  of  these  tremendous  agencies ;  and 
thus  concentring  the  powers  of  the  universe  in  its  service, 
Grod  perfects  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  yet,  in  all  this  vast 
preparation  and  agency  to  effect  a  special  and  minute  result, 
he  interrupts  no  law  of  nature,  turns  aside  no  universal 
power  from  fulfilling  its  constant  and  universal  ends,  bat 
only  carries  out  in  the  special  work  the  universal  law. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  still  wider  are  the  range 
and  grander  the  power  of  those  divine  energies,  which  bring 
into  being,  and  advance  to  maturity,  the  mustard-seed  of 
grace  within  the  soul.  Grod's  eternal  love  is  concffned  with 
that  soul's  regeneration ;  the  Son  of  God  became  man,  and 
died  for  it ;  the  divine  Spirit  has  changed  it,  and  dwells  in 
it ;  divine  revelation  guides  it ;  eternity  furnishes  it  motives ; 
the  ministry  of  angels  is  given  it ;  the  action  and  attributes 
of  God  centre  on  it,  as  if  its  salvation  were  the  one  work  of 
God's  omnipotence,  and  the  one  end  of  his  counsels ;  and 
yet  it  all  is  no  interruption  of  the  great  plan  which  embraces 
all  worlds  and  their  destiny,  and  evolves  itself  evermore  in 
the  steady  course  of  nature  and  the  equally  uniform  and 
more  comprehensive  course  of  grace. 

It  is  not  only  in  storms  that  the  ocean  reveals  its  strength ; 

but  in  the  calmest  day  its  gentlest  swell  moves  in  upon  the 

,    beach  with  a  mi^esty  which  coufd  only  have  been  acquired  by 
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traversing  the  ocean's  breadth,  and  concentrating  in  itself 
the  ocean's  power.  So  every  act  of  God  is  majestic  with 
the  love  and  power  of  the  Godhead ;  whether  creating  a 
world  or  redeeming  it,  raising  or  prostrating  kingdoms,  or 
bringing  in  mightj  reformations,  or  giving  gracious  consola- 
tion to  the  afflicted,  or  drawing  a  child  to  himself,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  sighs  of  the  penitent,  it  is  all  the  acting  of  godlike 
majesty  and  love,  which  has  swept  across  the  ocean  of  God's 
eternal  counsel,  and  gathered  into  its  gentlest  inovemeDt 
the  eternal  power  and  love  of  Gk)d.  And  thus  each  individ- 
ual act,  like  the  universal  plan  in  its  wholeness,  expresses 
the  power  which  is  the  eternal  source  of  all,  and  the  love 
which  is  the  eternal  and  constantly  evolving  law  of  all,  and 
looks  forward  to,  and  advances,  the  ^lory  of  Grod  in  the  com- 
plete and  eternal  expression  of  himself,  which  is  the  great 
end  of  all.  The  greatness  of  God's  works  on  this  ear^h,  and 
in  individuals,  is  therefore  no  argument  against  Christianity^ 
but  an  argument  for  it.  It  shows  the  absolute  unity  and 
completeness  of  this  plan,  that,  while  God  cannot  express 
himself  mlly  short  of  eternity,  yet  every  act  of  God  is  an 
expression  of  God;  that  there  shines  in  it  the  fulness  of 
the  divine ;  and  each  divine  act  in  the  advancement  of  his 
plan  is  itself  a  germ  of  the  whole  plan,  and  reveals  micro- 
scopically the  divine  source,  the  divine  law,  and  the  divine 
end  of  the  whole  plan. 

Thus  Christianity  satisfies  every  demand  of  the  mind  for 
system  and  unity.  To  do  this  is  the  boast  of  science  ;  but 
in  contrast  with  Christianity,  science  is,  on  this  very  point, 
feeble  and  impoverished ;  incapable  of  presenting  the  ele- 
ments of  a  real  plan,  and  bewildering  its  votaries  in  the  in- 
numerable details  which  acquire  importance  only  as  they  are 
associated  with  the  uses  of  man,  and  illustrate  the  plans  of 
God. 
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U.  Infidelity  bases  itself  on  the  want  of  a  religion  for  man, 
fitting  him  for  this  life  and  this  world.    It  demands  a  region 
adapted  to  develop  every  human  capacity  and  susceptibility, 
and  to  fit  its  subject,  not  to  be  winged,  and  crowned,  and 
clothed  in  white,  and  to  shine  and  sing  for  ever,  in  a  sphere 
entirely  future  and  unseen,  but  to  be  a  man,  presenting,  in 
the  veritable  duties  and  toils  of  actual  life,  all  that  is  genial, 
beautiful,  and  strong,  in  human  nature.     Says  a  German  in- 
fidel :  "  The  soul's  immortality  can  have  no  object  in  man, 
nor  in  his  life.     It  merely  holds  up  the  church  and  religion ; 
and  as  an  honest  investigation  of  nature  brings  out  its  un- 
tenableness,  we  may  hope  soon  to  see  the  fall  of  the  whole 
structure  which  has  been  reared  on  this  hollow  foundation." 
So  infidelity  tests  every  doctrine  by  its  fitness  to  man  and 
to  his  life.    Hence  it  claims  to  be  the  special  champion  of  hu- 
man nature  and  human  development ;  it  has  much  to  say  of 
hero-worship  ;  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  ^  the  religion 
of  humanity."    It  rejects  Christianity  on  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, that  it^  substitutes  faith  for  virtue,  that  it  proposes  as 
its  end,  not  human  perfection,  but  deliverance  from  misery ; 
that  it  is  ghostly,  and  not  human  ;  that,  in  zeal  to  fit  men  for 
death  and  eternity,  it  forgets  to  fit  them  for  life  and  time ;  in  its 
zeal  to  make  men  divine,  it  forgets  to  make  them  human ;  and 
in  striving  to  make  them  angels,  fails  to  make  them  men. 

These  are  legitimate  demands,  which  Christianity  must 
satisfy;  but  they  must  be  satisfied  on  the  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  on  the  principle  of  infidelity. 

Christianity  is  a  system  of  redemption  and  faith ;  infidelity^ 
is  a  system  of  human  sufficiency  and  virtue.  Christianity 
meets  man  as  a  sinner  ruined ;  it  presents  to  him  God  the 
Bredeemer  of  sinners,  made  known  as  such  in  all  the  acts  of 
redemption,  in  which  God  has  expressed  his  own  disposition 
towards  sinners,  and  the  inmost  law  of  his  Godhead  respect- 
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ing  them ;  and  it  demands  faith  in  God  the  Redeemer  as 
the  foundation  of  all  human  virtue,  development,  and  salva- 
tion. Infidelity  meets  man  as  imperfect,  hut  sufficient,  of 
fiimsftlfj  to  his  own  complete  development  Christianity 
must  maintain  its  position  as  a  system  of  redemption  and 
fiuth,  or  it  ceases  to  he  essentially  distinguished  from  infi- 
delity itself.  On  this  position  it  is  sufficient,  and  it  alone  is 
sufficient,  to  a  perfect  human  development. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  on  which  the  conflict  against 
Christianity  centres.  No  religious  or  moral  system  ever 
lost  favor  with  men  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  its  moral 
requirements.  Stoicism  found  favor,  with  its  lofty  demands  ; 
Pharisaism,  with  its  wearisome  minutiae  of  service ;  Ascet- 
icism, with  its  severity  of  self-mortification.  Christianity  is 
not  prejudiced  hy  its  severe  requirements  of  virtue  and 
self-denial.  Infidelity,  while  rejecting  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  system,  extols  it  as  the  purest  and  most  advanced 
yet  realized  in  the  progress  of  man.  Any  system,  however 
severe,  finds  favor  so  long  as  it  is  a  system  of  self-sufficiency, 
and  permits  man  to  regard  himself  as  the  source,  the  law, 
and  the  end  of  his  own  endeavors.  Christianity  is  opposed 
hecause  it  is  a  system  of  redemption  and  of  faith ;  because 
it  casts  men  upon  God,  demands  that  they  look  to  him  as 
the  source,  the  law,  and  the  end  of  all  their  endeavors,  and 
requires  that  as  men,  and  much  more  as  sinners,  they  trust 
him  as  the  first  condition  of  all  development. 

And  precisely  this  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
infidelity.  It  is  the  gospel  of  human  sufficiency  and  virtue. 
Every  system,  even  if  it  calls  itself  Christian,  and  proposes 
to  receive  the  Bible  as  in  some  sense  God's  word,  —  every 
system  is  essentially  infidel  which  founds  itself  on  man's  suf- 
ficiency for  himself,  unfolds  itself  only  as  a  system  of  moral- 
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ity,  and  repudiates  the  redemption,  which  man  needs  aa  a 
sinner,  the  faith  which  is  the  recognition  of  his  dependence 
as  a  creatare,  and  the  personal  fellowship  with  God  which 
these  doctrines  imply.  Every  such  system  legitimately 
tends  to  the  rejection  of  a  supernatural  revelation,  for  which 
it  recognizes  no  necessity,  and  ultimately  to  Atheism,  the 
final  development  of  the  self-sufficiency  of  man.  There  are 
but  two  systems  on  this  point,  the  Christian  system  of  re- 
demption and  faith,  and  the  infidel  system  of  human  suffi- 
ciency and  morality.  Whoever,  for  the  sake  of  a  religion 
more  perfectly  human,  abandons  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as 
the  first  element  of  development,  abandons  Christianity  it- 
self, and  seeks  a«development  of  man  abnormal,  and  there- 
fore fiitaL  Every  such  system  necessarily  gravitates  to- 
wards naturalism. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  adequate  to  be  the  religion  of 
humanity,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  recognition,  both  of 
man's  actual  state  as  a  sinner,  and  his  normal  state  as  a 
creature ;  because  it  bases  his  development  on  that  trust  in 
God,  and  communion  with  him,  in  which  is  found,  even  in 
his  normal  state,  the  primal  element  and  germ  of  all  spiritual 
life  and  growth,  and  of  all  human  excellence.  Thus  it  opens 
his  soul  to  the  quickening  of  a  divine  power,  invigorates  his 
virtue  by  the  lofUest  motives,  and  ennobles  the  pettiest  acts 
of  life  by  the  consciousness  of  conmiunion  with  God,  and  of 
service  rendered  to  him. 

It  may  be,  that  the  human  side  of  Christianity  has  not 
been  appreciated.  Coming  to  a  world  absorbed  in  its  world- 
liness,  and  more  insensible  to  God  than  the  ox  and  the  ass 
are  to  their  owners,  the  endeavor  of  Christians  has  been  to 
awaken  men  to  think  of  God,  and  to  feel  their  spiritual  ne- 
cessities ;  to  this  end,  it  has  poured  on  the  human  mind  all 
the  most  exciting  motives  that  eternity  affords.    In  its 
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straggle,  too  often  ineffecfcoaly  to  awaken  the  spiiitiial  sensi' 
bilitj,  it  may  too  little  have  nrged  on  its  own  disciples  the 
beauty  of  a  complete  human  perfection.  But  this  perfection 
it  proposes  as  its  end,  and  is  adequate  to  secure.  Tins  it 
must  do  in  vindication  of  itself.  It  must  consecrate  the 
shop,  not  less  than  the  church ;  the  parlor  and  kitchen,  not 
less  than  the  closet  It  must  teach  men  to  re<x>gnize  Grod's 
presence,  to  feel  the  restraining  of  his  authority,  and  the 
cheering  of  his  love  in  all  human  affairs.  It  must  ennoble 
every  act  by  consecrating  it  to  Grod.  It  must  unfold  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  gentleness,  -  courage,  integrity,  hon- 
or, and  all  the  beauty  of  Christian  charity.  As  tbe  sun's 
power  is  not  demonstrated  far  from  the  eailh  in  tbe  cold  of 
the  upper  air,  but  by  its  reflection  from  the  earth  and  the 
objects  that  diversify  its  surface ;  just  so  Christianity  is  ch^I 
and  dark  when  separated  from  the  practical  concerns  of  ha- 
manity,  and  proves  its  power  to  warm  and  vivify  all,  only  as 
its  light  and  warmth  are  reflected  from  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 
And  because  Christianity  secures  the  vital  germ  of  all 
human  growth,  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  however  imperfect 
its  presentation  has  been,  it  has  realized  the  nearest  approach 
to  human  perfection.  While  in  secular  history,  heroes  who 
have  sacrificed  fortune  and  life  for  principle,  or  for  the  good 
of  others,  are  few ;  such  heroism  fills  whole  ages  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  and  its  heroes,  both  men,^  women,  and 
children,  are  numerous,  and  bright  as  the  stars  of  evening. 
And  unnoticed,  in  every  Christian  hamlet  may  be  found  ex- 
emplars of  Christian  virtue,  whose  beauty  makes  them  the 
ornaments  of  their  humble  sphere  in  this  life,  as  it  will  fit 
them  to  be  among  the  Lord's  jewels  in  the  life  that  is  to 
come.* 

*  No  Christian  people  have  been  reproached  with  failing  to  exhibit 
the  haman  side  of  religion  niiore  than  the  Puritans  of  Kew  England. 
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HL  As  Christiamty  must  prove  itself  adequate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  man,  so  it  is  rightfully  demanded 
that  it  prove  itself  adequate  to  secure  the  true  progress  and 
healthy  development  of  society.  Modem  infidelity  la^ly 
arises  from  the  mistake  that  Christianity  is  inadequate,  and 
even  hostile,  to  this.  Of  popular  infidelity,  of  infidelity  out 
of  the  schools,  this  is  probably,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
most  prolific  source. 

The  homely  lines  addressed  from  prison  to  his  children  by  John  Rog- 
ers, just  before  his  martyrdom,  ought  to  refute  this:  — 

"  Give  honor  to  your  mother  dear ; 
Bemember  well  her  pain ; 
And  recompense  her  in  her  age 
With  the  like  loye  again. 

*'  Be  always  ready  for  her  help, 
And  let  her  not  decay ; 
Bememher  well  your  father  all, 
Who  would  have  been  your  stay. 

''Impart  your  portion  to  the  poor 
In  money  and  in  meat ; 
And  send  the  feeble,  fainting  soul 
Of  that  which  you  do  eat. 
"Defraud  not  him  that  hired  is 
Your  labor  to  sustain, 
But  pay  him  still  without  delay 
His  wages  for  his  pains. 
''And  as  ye  would  that  other  men 
Towards  you  should  proceed, 
Do  you  the  same  to  them  again, 
When  they  do  stand  in  need." 

The  religion  which  led  its  martyrs  to  occupy  their  last  hours  i^  re- 
cording their  dying  advice  in  these  and  similar  lines,  and  which  led  to 
their  insertion  in  the  New  England  Primer  for  the  instruction  of  child- 
hood, could  not  have  been  essentially  defective  either  in  its  estimate  or 
its  requirement  of  virtue  in  human  relations. 
46* 
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But  Christianity  is  tlie  religion  of  human  progress ;  light- 
ly understood,  it  leaves  no  pretext  on  this  ground  for  the 
existence  of  unbelief. 

Man  may  be  considered  either  as  an  individual,  or  as  a 
part  of  an  organization.  These  two  poles  have  determined 
the  two  great  currents  of  human  thought.  Both  vie^  are 
right ;  but  held  each  exclusive  of  the  other,  or  with  thdr 
mutual  relation  inverted,  they  have  been  the  source  of  per- 
petual error.  The  one,  merging  the  individual  in  the. race, 
has  produced  a  theology  destructive  of  human  accoanta- 
bility  and  fireedom,  and  even  of  personality  ;  it  has  opened 
the  way  for  reducmg  all  the  history  of  man  and  of  the 
natural  creation  to  a  blind  development^ by  law  ;  it  has 
given  us  a  church,  through  which  all  blessings  descend  from 
God  by  virtue  of  its  organization ;  through  which  rules  (me 
all-pervading  spiritual  despotism,  and  by  which,  and  for 
which,  every  member,  like  the  limb  of  a  body,  exists.  It 
gives  despotism  in  the  state,  and  a  social  condition  stag- 
nant and  corrupting.  The  other,  carried  out  with  equal  ex- 
clusiveness,  gives  us  a  theology  in  which  dependence  on 
Grod  is  depreciated,  and  not  only  the  personality  and  bdi- 
viduality,  but  the  sufficiency  of  man  is  taught ;  in  which 
morality  is  substituted  for  piety,  ethics  for  theology,  and  abili- 
ty for  redemption  ;  and  which,  through  its  exaggeration  of 
individual  personality  and  sufficiency,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  rejection  of  revelation  as  needless  to  the  all-competency 
of  man,  and  in  a  cold  rationalism,  having  completed  the  cir- 
cuit, meets  and  coincides  with  scepticism  which  had  come 
round  to  the  same  extreme  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  gives 
us  Munzerism  in  the  church,  or  at  best,  a  church  not  distin- 
guished from  a  school  or  a  voluntary  association ;  it  gives 
us  Jacobinism  in  the  state ;  and  in  society  violent  convul- 
sions and  revolutions,  instead  of  a  healthy  progress. 
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But  both  views  must  be  accepted,  if  we  are  to  escape  error. 
The  one,  which  recognizes  the  individuality  of  man,  is  the 
principle  of  reform ;  the  other,  which  recognizes  him  as  part 
of  an  organization,  is  the  principle  of  conservatism ;  the  one 
is  the  element  of  progress,  the  other  of  stability ;  the  one 
carries  society  forward  and  develops  its  resources,  the  other 
binds  it,  through  all  its  agitations,  in  unity,  order,  and  law. 
Without  the  former,  progress  is  impossible,  and  society  stands, 
like  !Niobe,  desolate  in  stony  immobility ;  without  the  latter, 
reform  is  destructive,  like  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  easily  tear- 
ing society  in  pieces,  but  incapable  of  restoring  it  to  the 
unity  of  an  organic  life. 

But  as,  in  the  order  of  nature,  man  is  an  individual  before 
he  is  a  species,  the  recognition  of  man's  individuality  takes 
precedence  of  the  recognition  of  his  organic  relations.  The 
former  is  primary  in  its  influence,  the  latter  secondary ;  the 
former  must  create  before  the  latter  can  organize.  This  or- 
der must  be  recognized,  alike  in  every  practical  effort  and 
every  speculative  theory  pertaining  to  human  advancement. 
It  is  not  the  life  of  the  organization  that  determines  the  life 
of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  the  life  of  individuals  which  flows 
into,  determines,  and  in  fact  constitutes,  the  life  of  the 

organization. 

•  •  •  .  • 

These  doctrines,  applied  to  the  various  necessities  of  hu- 
man life,  are  the  elements  of  liberty  and  human  progress. 
They  give  us,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  free  inquiry  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  read 
God's  word ;  in  morals,  the  supremacy  of  conscience ;  in  so- 
ciety, the  obligation  to  universal  philanthropy  and  the  duty 
of  striving  to  elevate  the  most  degraded ;  and  in  politics,  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man.  They  strike  at  the  root 
of  all  oppression,  and  necessitate  the  inspired  command, 
«  Honor  all  men." 
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Aooordinglj,  a  year  after  the  cmcifizion  had  not  expired, 
before  mien  were  amazed  by  heariDg,  from  prisoners  ar- 
raigned before  their  most  august  courts,  the  announcement 
of  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  liberty  and  Christian  man- 
linessy  that  allegiance  to  Grod  takes  precedence  of  allegiance 
to  man ;  that  the  individual  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  God, 
which  no  government  can  supersede ;  and  an  obligation  to 
obey  God,  which  no  human  law  can  annihilate.  And  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  an  argument  much  urged  in  the  early 
ages,  by  heathen  writers  against  Christianity,  was,  that  its 
principles  annihilated  the  privileges  of  kings  and  nobles,  and 
gave  to  the  ignoblp  and  servile  classes  equal  consideration 
with  the  great  And  so  vital  is  this  sentiment  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  life,  that  even  the  corruptions  of  Christian- 
ity could  scarcely  eradicate  it  If  the  priesthood  became  a 
hierarchy,  yet,  for  centuries,  access  to  that  powerful  order 
was  open  to  all  classes,  not  excepting  slaves.  If  kings  and 
nobles  superstitiously  made  pilgrimages  to  kiss  the  mouldy 
bones  of  saints,  they  kissed,  it  may  be,  the  bones  of  a  laborer 
or  a  servant. 

But,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  Eomish  Church  was  fully 
developed.  Its  genius,  like  that  of  the  old  Roman  Empire, 
which  it  succeeded,  was  the  genius  of  organization ;  its  whole 
development  was  a  steady  process  of  sinking  the  individual 
in  the  organization ;  and  when  it  stood  forth,  in  its  full-grown 
monstrosity,  it  was  only  the  full  embodiment  of  the  error, 
that  the  life  of  the  individual  flows  from  and  is  determined 
by  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part ;  that  organic  influ- 
ences control  and  absorb  individual  agency.  Hence  the  ac- 
tion of  the  individual  was  superseded  by  the  action  of  the 
Church.  He  was  made  a  Christian  by  her  gift  of  baptism 
and  the  eucharist ;  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  that  he  needed 
were  offered,  in  his  behalf,  by  her;  he  was  admitted  to  no 
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communion  with  God,  except  through  her  intercession ;  his 
will,  his  conscience,  his  opinions,  were  in  her  keeping ;  his 
whole  life  came  to  him  out  of  the  Church ;  and  thus  through 
all  Chijstendom,  at  last,  was  heard  naught  but  the  dismal 
roll  of  a  spiritual  machinery  grinding,  evermore,  all  individ- 
ual life  into  one  homogeneous  pulp. 

Protestantism  was  the  reassertion  of  the  old  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  personality,  the  worth,  the  responsibility,  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  It  was  the  reassertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  true  method  of  speculative  theologizing  and  of 
practical  endeavor  begins  with  the  recognition  of  man's  indi- 
viduality, and  assigns  a  secondary,  though  not  unimportant, 
position  to  his  organic  relations.  This  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Protestantism,  which,  however  it  may  have  failed  of 
distinct  enunciation,  gives  unity  to  the  diversified  manifesta- 
tions of  Protestantism,  and  makes  it,  wherever  it  appears, 
the  religion  of  human  progress.  The  very  act  of  breaking 
away  from  the  ancient  Church  was  an  assertion  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  very  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  instinct 
with  it.  Luther  asserted  it  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  annihilating  the  very  idea  of  salvation  through  the 
Church,  and  bringing  every  man  fece  to  face  with  God,  to 
be  saved  by  his  own  personal  faith,  through  his  own  per^ 
sonal  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  Calvin  brought  it  out 
more  fully,  by  the  clearer  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures  above  all  tradition,  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian's  eternal  and  per- 
sonal election.  The  Puritans  still  further  unfolded  the  prin- 
ciple, bringing  out  in  sharper  lines  the  distinction  between 
the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed,  and  giving  more  distinct- 
ness to  the  individualism'  of  all  human  transactions  with  God. 
The  interest  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Old  Testament;  their 
habit  of  applying  to  themselves  its  descriptions  of  God's  spe- 
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dal  care  <tf  the  IgraeHteSy  and  his  special  commissions  to 
them;  their  habit  of  considering  themsdlTes  appointed  by 
God  to  do  the  work  in  which  ihej  were  engaged ;  their  habit 
of  finding  special  providential  interpositions,  — are  all  the 
legitimate,  though  it  may  be  the  unintelligent,  expression  of 
the  great  idea  of  each  individoal's  relati<»i  to  God,  and  God's 
personal  dealiDgs  with  each  indiTiduaL  With  them.  Prot- 
estantism fonnd,  in  the  memorable  words  of  John  Bobinson,* 


*  "Brethren,  we  are  now  quickly  to  part  from  one  another,  and 
whether  I  may  eyer  live  to  aee  yonr  faces  any  more,  the  God  of  heayen 
only  knowi ;  bat  whether  the  Lord  has  appointed  that  or  no^  I  charge 
yon  before  Crod  and  his  blessed  angels,  that  yon  follow  me  no  farther 
than  yon  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ 

"  If  Grod  reveal  anything  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of  his,  be 
as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  min- 
istry ;  for  I  am  verily  persuaded  that  the  Lord  has  more  tralb  yet  to 
break  forth  oat  of  his  holy  word.  For  my  part  I  cannot  anffidenfly 
bewail  the  condition  of  the  refonned  churches,  who  are  come  to  a  pe- 
riod in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  farther  than  the  instruments 
of  their  reformation.  The  I^utherans  cannot  be  drawn  to  go  beyond 
what  Luther  saw ;  whatever  part  of  his  will  our  God  bas  revealed  to 
Calvin,  they  will  die  rather  than  embrace  it ;  and  the  Galvinists,  you 
see,  stick  fiut  where  they  were  lefk  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet 
saw  not  all  things. 

^  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lamented ;  for  though  they  were  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  buft^  were  they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing 
to  embrace  further  Ught  as  that  which  they  first  received.  I  beseecb 
you  to  remember,  it  is  an  article  of  your  church  covenant,  that  ytm  be 
ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you  from,  the  wriiien 
word  of  God.  Bemember  that  and  every  other  article  of  your  sacred 
covenant  But  I  must  herewithal  exhort  you  to  take  heed  what  you 
receive  as  truth,  examine  it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  other 
scriptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it;  for  it  is  not  possible  the 
Christian  world  should  oome  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  antichristian 
darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  c 
— Neal*s  Puritans,  VoL  II.  p.  146. 
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clearer  and  more  consciaus  uti;eraDce  of  itself  as  the  religicm 
of  progress  than  ever  before. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Against  the  idea  which  has  thus  far  controlled  the  life  of 
f  rotestantism,  a  reaction  has  lately  developed  itself,  not  onlj 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  never  grew  out  of  this 
idea,  nor  ever  thoroughly  incorporated  it  into  its  life,  but 
also  in  the  Reformed  Churches,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.     The  charge  is  reiterated  that  Protestantism  is  a 
failure,  that  it  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  rationalism,  that 
it  annihilates  the  distinction  between  a  church  and  a  school 
or  a  voluntary  association,  that  it  is  ictic,  atomic,  and  unhis- 
toiical,  that  it  has  no  proper  unity,  that  its  proper  results 
are  Jacobinism,  disorganization,  and  Pantheism.    And  it  is 
charged  that  these  are  necessary  issues  of  its  essential  indi- 
vidualism.   And  tHese  charges  are  urged  most  strenuously 
c^ainst  those  churches  in  whose  theology  and  polity  Prot- 
estantism finds  its  most  consistent  expression. 

These  charges  are  grossly  exaggerated.     In  recognizing 
the  connection  of  all  men  with  Adam,  Protestantism,  as  I 
harve  already  intimated,  recognizes  man  as  a  member  of  the 
race,  whose  organic  'force  is  all  exerted  to  perpetuate  his 
ruin.    In  rescuing  men  from  this  ruin,  it  aims  to  make  the 
Church  an  organic  power,  and  also  to  avail  itself'  of  all  the 
particular  organic  forces  of  society.     In  its  doctrines  and  its 
practice  it  clearly  recognizes  man's  organic  relations.    Its 
history  also  refutes  these  charges.     I  need  only  point,  in 
proof,  to  the  polity,  in  Church  and  State,  which  it  has  estab- 
lished in  New  England,  where  it  has  given  the  fiillest  de- 
velopment to  its  individualism ;  to  the  beauty  and  order  of 
society  in  connection  with  the  largest  individual  liberty,  and 
to  the  degree  to  which,  without  any  restraint  on  freedom,  it 
causes  all  the  organic  forces  of  society  to  uphold  Christian- 
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Hj.  And  though  we  hear  but  littk,  in  these  churches,  of 
the  sentimentalities  about  our  holy  mother,  the  Church ;  yet 
in  them  a  true  churchly  spirit  is  powerful  and  pervasive. 
That  sentiment  has  found  no  more  beautiful  uninspired  ut- 
terance than  in  Dwight's  version  of  the  187th  Psalm;* 
and  nowhere  are  those  lines  oflener  or  more  enthusiasticallj 
BUDg  than  in  the  churches  of  New  England. 

Still  I  will  not  deny  that  there  may  be  some  foundation 
for  these  charges.  That  doctrines  and  practice  derived  from 
the  exclusive  recognition  of  man  as  an  individual  become 
monstrous  errors,  I  have  already  admitted ;  that  Protestant- 
ism is,  as  yet,  in  any  of  its  aspects,  as  comprehensive  as 
Christianity,  may  properly  be  questioned ;  that  dangers  may 
threaten  us,  justifying  a  revision  of  our  position,  we  may 
well  believe ;  in  reasserting  the  doctrines  belonging  to  man's 
individuality,  which  Bomanism  had  annihilated.  Protestant- 
ism may  have  failed  adequately  to  recognize  the  truths 
clustering  around  the  other  great  centre  of  human  thought, 
the  principle  of  organic  unity. 

But  if  so,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ?  Shall  we  recognize 
the  organic  as  primary  and  pre-eminent,  and  sink  the  indi- 
vidual to  a  secondary  and  subordinate  position  ?  Shall  we 
set  our  faces  towards  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  IU>me,'by 
reviving,  in  a  new  form,  the  very  principle  of  ner  life  and 
growth  ?  Shall  we  make  the  unity  and  development  of  the 
race,  participating  as  it  does  in  the  natural,  the  measure  of 
the  unity  and  development  of  the  spiritual  seed,  bom  of  the 
divine  Spirit?  Shall  we  confound  the  spiritual  with  the 
natural,  and,  in  our  theories,  subject  the  spiritual  itself  to  the 
necessity  of  a  natural  law  ?  In  our  new-born  zeal  for  or- 
ganic unity,  shall  we  thus  adopt  a  principle  which  obscures 


*  "  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord,"  &c. 
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tbe  limits  of  responsibility,  oonfonnds  sin  with  calamity,  blurs 
the  distinctness  of  personality,  and  prepares  the  way  to  dis- 
card a  proper  creation,  and  to  resolve  the  history  of  both 
men  and  nature,  as  well  as  the  creation  itself,  into  a  mere 
development  by  law  ?     No.     It  is  not  in  this  direction  that 
deliverance  is  to  be  found.     It  is  too  late  in  the  life  of  the 
world  to  make  it  possible  to  find  it  here.     The  essential 
erroneousness  of  this  principle,  it  was  the  work  of  a  thou- 
sand  years  of  corruption  and  despotism  to  demonstrate. 
When  Protestantism  broke  away  from  Borne,  it  broke  away 
from  this  principle  for  ever.     It  put  its  very  life  into  its 
protest  against  it.    It  committed  itself  to  the  work,  sublime 
in  its  conception,  divine  in  its  achievement,  of  making  the 
world  blessed  by  making  its  inhabitants  individually  wise 
and  good.     Henceforth  all  subterfuges  became  impossible 
for  compelling  belief  by  suppressing  inquiry,  for  hiding  evil 
in  the  organization  instead  of  eradicating  it  from  the  individ- 
ual, and  for  securing  unity  by  organic  uniformity.     Hence- 
forth there  could  be  no  belief  but  what  was  founded  on  con- 
viction, no  goodness  but  in  the  actual  renovation  of  men,  no 
unity  but  the  unity  of  the  Spirit    This  work  Protestantism 
undertook ;  and  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  prosecute  it  to 
success,  or  ^ve  the  world  up  either  to  unbelief  or  to  spir- 
itual despotism. 

It  is  well  that  Christian  scholars  are  attending  to  this  sub- 
ject And,  after  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years,  it 
may  be  possible  to,  bring  into  a  more  satisfactory  union  the 
systems  of  thought  evolved  from  these  two  centres,  and  to 
produce  a  theology  more  comprehensive  and  harmonious. 
But  it  must  not  be  merely  one  of  those  blind  reactions  to 
which  the  human  mind  is  prone,  —  the  abandoning  of  one 
extreme  to  rush  into  another.  The  inquiry  can  be  safely 
prosecuted  only  by  holding  fast  the  essential  element  of  Prot- 
>  VOL.  in.  NO.  IV.  47 
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^^yntjftmj  and  canyii^  it  out  to  its  fall  development;  only 
by  making  man's  individualitj  primary  and  pre-eminent, 
and  giving  to  his  oi^anic  relations  a  secondary  and  snbcNxii- 
nate,  though  still  an  important  place. 

It  may  be,  that,  in  advancing  the  interests  of  man,  Prot- 
eslantism  has  been,  to  some  extent,  the  occasion  of  Jaoobin- 
laniy  anarchy,  and  revolution ;  of  unsettling  the  old  founda- 
tions, and  spreading  confusion.  But  let  not  the  storms  of 
spring  make  us  sigh  for  the  stability  of  winter.  There  is  no 
alternative  but  to  carry  through  the  work  begun.  Having 
shown  her  supernatural  power  by  evoking  the  spirit,  she 
must  continue  to  prove  her  power  by  controlling  it,  and  com- 
pelling it  to  produce  the  beauty  which  she  called  it  forth 
to  effect  The  progress  of  Protestantism,  like  that  of  early 
Christianity,  has  been  attended  by  many  sects.  But  as  life 
shows  itself  in  diversity  first,  and  then  in  unity,  we  may  not 
arrest  the  living  process  because  the  embryo  organs  are  yet 
divided ;  but  look  and  labor  for  the  time  when,  with  all  their 
diversity,  they  are  to  be  made  one  in  the  unity  of  a  perfect 
life. 

Doubtless  we  have  something  to  learn  respecting  the 
unity,  the  harmony,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  God's 
work  on  earth,  and  the  law  which  binds  all  its  parts  in  one. 
But  the  attentive  ear  cannot  cease  to  listen  to  that  voice, 
hoarse  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  coming  up  from  work- 
shops and  factories,  club-rooms  and  lecture-rooms,  which  de- 
mands that  Christianity  shall  be  a  religion  of  reform,  and 
the  rights  of  man  and  human  progress,  or  it  shall  not  be 
at  all. 

IV.  Modem  Infidelity,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  grows  out  of 
the  demands  of  aesthetic  emotion  and  culture,  and  rejects 
Christianity  because  it  is  believed  to  be  incapable  of  meet- 
ing these  demands. 
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The  mind  in  wLich  the  moral  element  predominates,  con- 
siders what  ought  to  be ;  the  mind  characterized  by  the  sbs- 
tbetic  element  considers  what  is.     The  scientific  mind  con- 
siders the  relations  of  things ;   the  practical  mind  considers 
their  uses  and  capabilities ;  but  the  aesthetic  mind  considers 
only  their  expression.     Minds  of  this  stamp  regard  the  uni- 
verse, not  as  governed  by  a  moral  law,  not  as  existing  for  a 
definite  end,  not  as  a  scene  of  moral  obligation  ^and  earnest 
endeavor,  but  chiefly  as  the  expression  of  an  infinite  beauty. 
Such  minds  are  essentially . Pantheistic  in  tendency.     They 
do  not  easily  recognize  God  as  a  personal  will,  but  only  as  a 
plastic  form,  expressing  itself  in  ceaseless  manifestations  of 
beauty.     They  are  uninterested  in  any  presentation  of  God 
as  the  intelligent  Creator  and  disposer,  the  holy  governor,  or 
the  loving  Father  and  Saviour  of  the  world.     Their  sense  of 
sin  is  not  enough  to  make  them  feel  the  need  of  Christianity 
as  a  way  of  pardon,  and  their  aspirations  after  holiness  have 
not  been  awakened  so  as  to  make  them  appreciate  it  as  a 
way  of  sanctification.     If  they  recognize  God  at  all,  it  is 
only  as  a  plastic  beauty,  revealing  itself  in  the  stars,  and  the 
clouds,  and  the  blue  deeps  of  heaven*,  in  the  ocean,  in  the 
snow  and  frost,  in  flowers  and  trees,  in  hill  and  valley.     To 
them  the  universe,  in  its  perpetual  evolution  of  God,  is  as  it 
was  to  Goethe,  the  garment  which  God  is  ever  weaving  in 
the  loom  of  time,  for  us  to  see  him  by.     In  looking  on  the 
material  world,  they  realize  the  beautiful  description  given 
of  a  mind  of  this  class ;  and  ^  he  stands  before  a  curtain  only 
half  opaque,  watching  the  shadows  thrown  on  it  from  behind, 
by  the  ceaseless  play  of  infinite  thought."     In  such  persons, 
the  religious  susceptibilities  are  not  extinct ;  but  are  mani- 
fested only  through  their  peculiar  temperament.     They  turn 
away  from  the  Bible  and  the  churches,  to 

"  Worship  natare  in  the  hill  and  yallej, 
Not  knowing  what  they  lore." 
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They  are  repelled  bj  the  exhibitions  of  evil  which  Chris- 
.  tianitj  makes,  by  its  legal  exactions,  by  its  life  of  duty  and 
toil;  they  reject  it,  because  they  imagine  that  it  does  not 
present,  either  in  God  or  man,  any  life  spontaneously  evolv- 
ing itself  in  beauty.  They  turn  away  from  the  Grospel  of 
redemption  to  luxuriate  in  a  Gk)spel  of  beauty. 

These  are  legitimate  demands  of  the  soul,  and  Christian- 
ity is  rightly  required  to  satisfy  them.  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  class  of  emotions  alone  can  constitute  a  true  piety.  Ev- 
ery Christian  must  be  conscious  of  sin,  and  conscious  of  aspi- 
rations for  reconciliation  to  God,  and  participation  in  his  im- 
age. But  Christianity  must  show  itself  capable  of  satisfying 
these  demands,  or  it  can  never  command  the  assent  of  these 
minds.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  Protestantism  must  make 
haste  to  bedeck  itself  with  the  adornings  of  Kome.  No 
attempt  of  set  purpose  to  imitate  mediaeval  churches  can  sat- 
isfy this  demand.  It  is  not  primarily  a  demand  for  statuary, 
painting,  music,  and  architecture  in  religion,  but  for  a  place 
in  religion  for  the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  the 
expressions  of  the  ideals  of  beauty  in  the  Divine  mind,  which 
are  the  originals  of  all  the  creations  of  human  genius ;  it  is  a 
demand  for  a  religion  which  shall  reveal  God  as  the  soul  of 
universal  beauty,  and  unfold  a  life  which  shall  be,  not  a  work 
nor  a  penance,  but  a  spontaneous  and  ever-gushing  joy  in 
the  beauty  of  all  that  is.  This  demand,  Eomanism,  with  all 
its  fine  arts,  fails,  even  more  than  Protestantism,  to  satisfy. 
It  beautifies  the  temple,  but  the  service  of  the  temple  is  the 
veriest  penance  and  slavery,  and  the  God  of  the  temple  is 
but  the  task-master  of  the  universe.  You  may  crowd  your 
temples  with  the  creations  of  art,  and  infidelity  will  spurn 
the  offering,  until  all  the  'beauty  expressed  in  the  material 
of  the  Church  and  its  worship  is  seen  to  be  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  beauty,  living  in  the  life  of  Chris- 
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tianitj,  and  revealed  spontaneously  in  all  its  action  and 
growth. 

Hence  the  existing  endeavor  for  elegance  in  churches  is 
oftener  an  attempt  to  put  on  a  grace,  the  need  of  which  is 
felt,  hut  which  there  is  no  life  to  develop,  or  even  the  vulgar 
outgrowth  of  the  pride  and  ostentation  of  wealth,  than  the 
legitimate  growth  of  the  spirit  of  beauty.  Hence  so  often 
modern  attempts  at  church  architecture  are  entire  failures, 
unsuited  to  the  uses  and  spirit  of  Protestant  worship,  and 
violating  the  essential  rule  of  architecture,  that  no  building 
can  have  beauty  unless  it  harmonizes  with  the  uses  for  which 
it  is  designed.  When  Protestant  society,  purified  from  the 
greed  of  gain,  which  now  vulgarizes  the  whole  staple  of 
thought  and  life,  shall  be,  by  a  pure  Christianity,  imbued 
-with  the  spirit  of  beauty,  then  the  whole  outward  material 
and  service  of  its  worship,  being  the  outgrowth  of  that  spirit 
of  beauty,  will  both  express  the  genius  and  meet  the  wants 
of  the  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  both  satisfy  the  de- 
mands and  express  the  growth,  of  a  true  aesthetic  culture. 
And  Christianity  has  in  itself  the  spirit  which,  legitimately 
evolved,  will  meet  these  demands  and  quicken  this  growth. 
The  fact  that  the  first  gush  of  Christian  love  and  joy  in  the 
heart  of  a  convert,  however  uncultivated,  clothes  all  nature 
with  a  new  loveliness,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  essen- 
tial tendency  of  Christianity,  both  to  satisfy  and  to  unfold  the 
aesthetic  nature. 

The  essential  nature  of  Christianity  throws  it,  at  first, 
into  a  seeming  antagonism  to  the  culture  of  the  beautiful. 
The  aesthetic  mind  delights  in  what  is ;  the  Christian  mind 
aspires  to  what  ought  to  be.  The  aesthetic  mind,  not  look- 
ing beneath  the  surface  for  causes  or  moral  relations,  nor 
beyond  it  for  uses  and  capabilities,  simply  rejoices  in  the 
beauty  that  it  sees ;  it  concerns  itself  with  the  world  no 
47* 
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farther  than  to  enjoy  what  it  expresses.  The  Christian 
mind,  discerning  moral  evil  in  and  around  itself,  and  grasp- 
ing the  sublime  purpose  for  which  all  things  were  made, 
concerns  itself  with  what  the  world  ought  to  be,  and  toils  to 
realize  its  perfection.  Therefore  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a 
life  of  aspiration  and  of  work ;  and  aspiration  implies  the 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  the  vision  of  good ;  and  work 
is  always  unsightly,  however  beautiful  its  results.  Hence 
arises  an  apparent  antagonism.  But  it  is  only  apparent 
Work  and  Beauty,  Vulcan  and  Venus,  though  they  seem 
irreconcilable,  are  yet  wedded.  Out  of  unsightliness  of  work 
rises,  evermore,  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

And  here  appears  the  capacity  of  Christianity  to  satisfy 
the  esthetic  mind.  Though  it  calls  its  disciple  to  work 
rather*  than  to  enjoy,  yet  its  work  is  always  to  realize  a 
perfect  ideal.  Yearning  for  a  perfection  that  ought  to  be, 
it  looks  through  all  outward  gi:ace  to  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
which  is  the  ideal  of  all  beauty ;  and,  like  an  artist  in  his 
life-long  toil  to  bring  out  his  ideal  on  the  canvas,  conse- 
crates itself  to  the  endeavor  to  realize  this  ideal  in  human 
society.  And  as  the  sculptor  by  rude  blows  increases,  for 
a  time,  the  unsightliness  of  the  marble,  within  which  lies 
hidden  the  ideal  of  beauty  that  he  seeks ;  as  he  may  even 
employ  workmen  who  have  no  appreciation  of  its  beauty,  so 
Christianity,  in  all  the  unsightliness  of  its  present  toil,  is 
working  to  realize  th&t  beauty  of  universal  holiness,  of  which 
material  beauty  is  but  the  shadow ;  and  though  individual 
Christians,  in  particular  parts  of  the  work,  may  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty,  and  are  only  earnest  to  do  the  work, 
yet  is  it  all,  under  the  divine  guidance,  tending  to  realize 
the  divine  ideal.  Therefore,  as  we  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, amid  all  the  warnings  that  awaken  our  fears  and  send 
us  tearfully  to  explore  the  evil  of  our  hearts, — amid  all  the 
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exhibitions  of  the  strictness  of  the  law,  and  all  the  com- 
mands to  toil  and  cross-bearing,  and  all  the  invitations 
which  meet  us  as  lost  sinners,  —  amid  all  these  indications 
of  our  rnin,  ever  and  anon  bursts  on  our  view  a  glimpse  of 
the  beauty  of  the  work  in  its  completeness  on  earth,  when 
the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie 
down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them ;  when  all 
the  stones  of  the  divine  structure  shall  be  laid  in  fair  colors, 
and  its  foundations  with  sapphires ;  when  its  windows  shall 
be  of  agate,  its  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  its  borders  of 
precious  stones ;  when  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  to 
it,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  to  beau- 
tify the  place  of  God's  sanctuary,  and  to  make  the  place  of 
his  feet  glorious ;  and,  from  far  beyond,  steadily  shines  the 
city  of  the  blessed,  in  which  every  conceivable  element  of 
beauty  helps  to  complete  the  glorious  vision ;  in  which  the 
ideal  of  the  whole  work  of  Christianity  beams,  in  divine 
perfection,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  finds  its  complete  out- 
ward embodiment 


BISHOP  WATSON'S  OPINION  IN  BBGABD  TO 
UNITARIANS. 

Bbferbikg  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  distinguished  and  well- 
known  Unitarian,  Bishop  Watson  said :  —  "I  neyer  attempted  either 
to  encoarage  or  discourage  his  profession  of  Unitarian  principles ;  for 
I  was  happy  to  see  a  person  of  his  rank  professing  with  intelligence 
and  with  sincerity  Christian  principles.  If  any  one  thinks  that  a 
Unitarian  is  not  a  Christian,  I  plainly  say,  without  being  myself  a 
Unitarian,  that  I  think  otherwise.  I  scrapie  not  giving  the  name 
of  Christian  churches  to  assemhlies  of  men  uniting  together  for 
public  worship,  though  they  may  difier  somewhat  from  each  other 
in  doctrine  and  in  discipline,  while  they  all  agree  in  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Sayionr 
of  the  world."  —  Bishop  Watson's  Life, 
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THIRTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AMEE- 
ICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Thirty-first  Anniversary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  was  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  1856,  in 
the  Bedford  -Street  Church  in  Boston. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  chair  was  taken  by 
the  President,  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D.,  who  in- 
vited Rev.  Frederick  A.  Farley,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  to  offer  prayer. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  read  the 
records  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 

It  was  then  stated  by  the  President,  that,  in  former 
years,  it  had  been  the  custom  to  hold  two  meetings  of  the 
Association  on  this  Anniversary  day :  one  a  business  meet- 
ing in  the  forenoon,  when  the  Annual  Report  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  other,  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  for 
addresses.  It  was  thought  advisable  this  year  to  bring 
these  two  meetings  together  in  one.  The  speaking  would 
thus  follow  the  account  of  the  year's  labors,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Report,  and  would  be  offered,  not  at  the  close  of  a  fa- 
tiguing day,  but  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Association  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  met.  The  clouds  and  rain  of  yesterday  have 
passed  away ;  we  have  a  bright  sun  to  gladden  our  eyes, 
and  a  bracing,  balmy  air  to  invigorate  our  frames.  There 
are  facts  likewise  connected  with  our  position,  and  pros- 
pects, and  hopes,  which  may  well  animate  and  encourage 
our  hearts. 

The  Treasurer  then  presented  His  Annual  Report 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT,  1855-56. 

Eeceipts. 


For  balance  on  hand, 

.  $744.08 

"     Book  Fund, 

4,968.65 

"     Sales  of  Books, 

.   3,225.36 

**     Quarterlj  Journal, 

1,113.69 

"     Tanner  Mission, 

.        99.00 

«     Calcutta     " 

52.50 

"     Kansas  Church, 

.  2,589.68 

«     Invested  Funds,     . 

.     12,550.00 

"     MeadviUe  Student,     . 

.       40.00 

"     General  purposes,  . 

.       8,844.72 

$34,227.68 

EXPENDITUBES. 


5y  Publishing  Books,  . 

.  $  11,572.87 

"   Tanner  Mission, 

.      256.93 

"   Calcutta      " 

1,300.00 

"   Kansas        «       . 

•      600.00 

^  Kansas  Church,    . 

4,465.06 

"  Invested  Funds 

.    8,150.00 

«  MeadviUe  Student, 

40.00 

"   Salaries,    •         .         .         . 

.    2,425.00 

"   Feeble  Societies,    . 

1,177.50 

"   General  purposes. 

.    2,632.92 

"  Balance  to  new  account. 

1,607.40 

$  34,227.68 

Er.  Ex. 

Calvin  W.  Clakk,  Treasurer. 
Boston,  May  27,  1856. 
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Boston^  June  3,  1856. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  to  audit  the  account  of  Cal- 
vin W.  Clark,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  American  UBitarian 
Association,  has  examined  the  same,  and  finds  it  to  be  cor- 
rectly cast  and  properly  vouched,  and  that  a  balance  of  cash 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  on  May  27  th,  1856, 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  seven  ^  dollars. 
Signed, 

Henry  B.  Rogers,  Auditor. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Executive  Committee  believe  that  the  purposes  of 
this  occasion  will  be  best  met  by  a  plain  business  statement. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  endeavored  to  follow  up 
the  plans  set  forth  in  their  last  Annual  Report.  That  of 
extensive  book  distribution  *has  received  special  attention. 
Large  boxes  of  books,  taken  nearly  every  week  from  our 
rooms,  and  containing  in  all  many  thousand  volumes,  have 
been  carried  to  Calcutta,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  California, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  to  various  points 
in  the  New  England  States ;  and  though  a  few  have  been 
given  for  gratuitous  distribution,  nearly  all  have  been  con- 
signed on  sale  to  the  eighty-four  persons  who  are  acting  as 
our  agents  in  this  work. 

The  remittances  they  make  from  time  to  time  are  accom- 
panied by  letters  which  occasionally  give  brief  notice  of  the 
effects  of  the  circulation  of  this  literature.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  give  extracts  from  these  letters.    But  this 
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must  be  unnecessary,  as  the  nature  of  their  contents  has* 
oflen  been  alluded  to,  and  cannot  be  unknown  to  any  at  aU 
acquainted  with  this  department  of  our  service.  It  is  the 
old  story,  repeated  in  hundreds  of  independent  and  widely 
distant  places,  of  sceptics  converted,  of  believers  comforted 
and  strengthened. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  labors  which  we  view  with 
more  grateful  satisfaction.  We  never  see  a  box  of  books 
leave  the  rooms  without  feeling  sure  that  a  blessing  to  some 
distant  family  or  reader  is  there  enclosed.  It  is  within  the 
truth  to  say,  that  a  hundred  thousand  minds  are  every  year 
reached,  and  the  congregation  to  which  this  pulpit  ministers 
is  continually  and  rapidly  increasing.  Silent,  winged  mis- 
sionaries are  flying  all  over  our  land,  at  little  expense,  awak- 
ening no  hostile  feeling,  approaching  people  in  their  quiet, 
thoughtful,  and  best  states  of  mind,  never  whispering  a  syl- 
lable of  angry  controversy,  nor  repeating  one  of  the  cant 
words  of  denunciation  and  uncharitableness,  inviting  and 
helping  all  to  study  the  Gospel  of  truth  for  themselves,  with 
the  reverence  due  to  their  Creator,  with  the  gratitude 
due  to  their  Redeemer,  and  with  the  mutual  love  due  to 
brethren. 

This  work  cannot  be  without  its  beneficent  results,  if  not 
for  any  denominational  extension,  for  something  far  better,  — 
for  the  gradual  improvement  of  all  denominations,  for  the 
religious  faith  of  our  country,  and  the  liberation  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  common  Christianity.  There  is  some- 
thing large  and  magnanimous  in  attempting  to  influence  the 
public  mind  in  channels  so  broad  and  disinterested ;  nor  can 
we  doubt  that,  when  fully  understood,  this  work  will  com- 
mend itself  more  and  more  to  the  favor  of  liberal-minded 
men,  who  will  count  it  a  privilege  to  extend  to  it  their  aid. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  our  publications  during  the 
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past  year,  the  Committee  have  received  evidence  of  the 
general  approval  of  our  bodj.  The  Quarterlj  Journal  has 
been  regularly  and  promptly  issued,  and  the  thirty-five 
thousand  copies  of  that  and  the  Year-Book  whidi  have  been 
published  have  found  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  cases 
are  altogether  too  many  to  be  named  where  copies  have 
accidentally  gone  to  remote  places,  not  only  ^curing  a  sub- 
scriber, and  a  purchaser  of  our  books,  but  placing  us  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  friend  who  has  become  a  fellow-laborer 
in  behalf  of  Christian  freedom  and  truth. 

To  the  series  of  books  called  "  The  Theological  Library," 
two  new  works  have  been  added :  Mr.  John  Wilson's  learned 
book  entitled  "  Unitarian  Principles  confirmed  by  Trinitarian 
Testimonies,"  and  the  late  Professor  Norton's  ^  Statement 
of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarians 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Gk)d  and  the  Person  of  Christ,"  ac- 
accompanied  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Dr.  Newell,  and 
copious  valuable  notes,  part  of  which  were  left  in  manuscript 
by  Mr.  Norton,  and  part  have  been  added  by  the  editor  of 
this  edition,  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot  In  this  same  series  another 
book  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  —  a  Collection 
of  Theological  Tracts,  selected  from  various  sources,  and  con- 
taining most  of  the  Dissertations  of  Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox- 
ford University,  England,  and  accompanied  by  a  preface  and 
historical  notes  by  the  editor,  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes  of  Cambridge. 

A  third  series  of  books,  called  "The  Biblical  Liibrary," 
will  soon  be  commenced,  with  a  Commentary  on  the  entire 
New  Testament,  —  a  work  which -has  been  delayed  through 
the  laborious  and  conscientious  care  bestowed  upon  its  com- 
position by  its  writers.  Rev.  Mr.  Morison  of  Milton,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of  Portsmouth,  N,  H.  It  is  expected 
that  both  the  works  here  named  as  in  preparation  will  be 
issued  within  a  year. 
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The  series  of  books  called  <<  The  Devodonal  Library"  has 
met  with  gratifying  favor.  Two  editions  of  "  The  Altar  at 
Home  "  have  been  published  during  the  last  twelvemonth, 
making  six  editions  in  aU,  and  a  sale  of  over  five  thousand 
copies  has  been  effected.  Two  other  volumes  of  this  series 
have  been  published  during  the  past  year,  one  entitled  <'  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer,"  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  a  part 
of  which  had  before  been  published  in  a  small  volume,  which 
has  now  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one  third ;  the 
other  called  ^'  The  Bod  and  the  Staff,"  a  devotional  work 
by  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  which  has  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  press  of  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, not  only  for  its  ability,  but  for  the  sweet  Christian 
spirit  which  pervades  its  pages.  In  this  same  series  of 
books  another  work  is  in  preparation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bulfinch 
of  Dorchester,  —  a  selection  of  choice  religious  poetry,  to 
be  published  during  this  year. 

Besides  these  publications,  there  has  been  issued  since 
our  last  Anniversary  another  new  work,  <*  The  Discipline 
of  Sorrow,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  of  St  Louis,  two  editions  of 
which  have  been  published ;  and  also  new  editions  of  the 
"  Doctrinal  Lectures,"  by  the  same  author,  and  of  "  Chan- 
ning*s  Thoughts."  A  new  and  carefully  prepared  Sunday- 
School  Liturgy  has  also  just  been  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion, under  the  joint  approval  of  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Sunday-School  Society.  It  may  be  added, 
that  all  our  books  are  stereotyped,  and  all  dues  to  printers, 
binders,  and  paper-dealers  have  been  promptly  paid. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  our  book-publication  during  the 
past  year. 

There  is  a  fact  which  gives  to  this  work  a  degree 
of  importance  such  as  it  never  possessed  before.  We 
refer  to  the  present  unprecedented  emigration  from  New 
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England  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories.  It  seems 
as  if  some  of  our  rural  parishes  would  be  drained  of 
all  their  best  strength  and  hope.  Thousands  of  young 
men,  many  of  them  trained  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  and 
interested  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  expounded 
in  our  pulpits,  are  leaving  the  homes  and  churches  of 
their  fathers  to  lay  \he  foundations  of  future  towns  and 
cities  at  the  West.  But  wherever  they  go,  they  are, 
in  numberless  cases,  missionaries  of  the  truth.  Deprived 
of  the  religious  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed  in 
New  England,  one  of  their  early  wants  is  that  of  religious 
books,  for  their  own  personal  use,  and  to  explain  their  views 
of  Christianity  to  their  new  neighbors.  Already  are  the 
Booms  of  the  Association  extensively  known  as  the  proper 
place  of  supply,  and  letters  from  numerous  and  widely  scat- 
tered points  are  received,  ordering  boxes  of  books  to  be  sent 
by  expresses,  or  single  publications  to  be  forwarded  bj 
mail. 

Books  are  thus  our  apostles  to  them  of  the  dispersion ;  and 
wherever  sent,  they  are  sure  in  a  little  while  to  return  a 
call  for  more ;  a  neighborhood  of  inquirers  is  soon  formed ; 
and  after  a  while  a  society  is  gathered,  and  a  minister  is 
sent  for.  Such  are  the  steps  which  have  l^d  to  the  forma- 
tion of  societies,  —  such  is  the  process,  in  various  stages  of 
advancement,  now  going  on  in  many  places,  showing  how 
providential  it  is  that  our  enterprise  for  the  distribution  of 
books  should  be  contemporaneous  with  this  exodus  of  our 
almost  nomadic  population. 

For  these  reasons  the  Executive  Committee  feel  confident 
that  both  the  success  already  attained,  and  the  hopes  of  still 
greater  usefulness  now  pleading  for  increased  energy  of 
action,  demand  an  early  completion  of  the  fund  of  &fty 
thousand  dollars.    We  do  not  join  in  the  complaint,  some- 
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times  uttered)  that  this  saia  has  not  been  raised  before.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  project,  it  was  not  expected  that 
it  would  be  executed  at  once.  It  was  foreseen  that  two  or 
three  years  would  be  required  for  its  accomplishment.  The 
fact  was  not  regretted.  Onlj  this  was  felt  to  be  then  of  the 
most  pressing  importance,  that  an  opportunity  be  afforded  to 
make  a  beginning,  as  the  Committee  felt  sure  that,  if  the 
plan  was  once  seen  in  successful  operation,  it  would  itself 
furnish  the  best  furgument  in  its  support. 

In  regard  to  the  response  to  the  call  made  for  means^ 
the  expectations  of  the  Committee  were  not  disappointed. 
More  than  one  half  of  the  amount  asked  for  was  very  soon 
contributed.  The  Committee  had  more  care  to  make  a  good 
use  of  that,  than  anxiety  to  secure  the  remainder ;  being 
sure  that,  if  the  book-plan  should  prove  a  failure,  too  much 
money  had -already  been  given  to  it;  if  it  should  prove 
a  manifest  and  acknowledged  success,  it  would  itself  plead 
for  its  entire  completion. 

'  As  we  come  now,  at  the  end  of  two  years'  experience,  to 
state  our  labors  and  their  results,  facts  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  experiment  has  been  a  failure  or  a  success. 
Accordingly,  we  shall  now  look  with  confidence  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  Book  Fund.  A  postponement 
of  this  work  beyond  the  time  to  be  reasonably  allowed  for 
its  execution  would  subject  the  Committee  to  the  imputation 
of  the  foUy  of  him  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  laid  out  plans 
beyond  his  ability  to  finish,  and  to  the  more  serious  charge 
of  obtaining  generous  sums  from  some  of  our  societies  under 
the  pretence  of  a  general  co-operation  which  has  not  been 
extended.  A  public  confession  of  the  inability  of  the  entire 
denomination  to  raise  the  sum  named  is  not  to  be  made,  nor 
such  a  proclamation  sent  out  to  the  world,  that  all  interest 
and  life  have  died  out  from  our  body.    None  of  our  plana 
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have  yet  been  delayed  or  embairaased  for  want  of  means. 
We  did  not  expect  or  denre  to  embark  in  a  new  bnsiness,  to 
the  extent  all  at  once  of  the  capital  named.  We  preferred 
to  acquire  experience  cautiously,  and  to  feel  our  way  along 
no  faster  and  no  farther  than  we  felt  sure  of  our  step. 
Haying  done  this,  and  demonstrated  the  success  and  use- 
fulness of  this  work,  and  now  needing  the  remainder  of  the 
sum,  both  for  the  completion  of  plans  already  commenced, 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  others  in  contemplation,  the 
Committee  feel  that  it  would  be  a  slanderous  imputation 
upon  our  body  if  they  doubted  that  means  will  be  furnished 
to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  fund. 

From  the  missionary  station  in  Calcutta  the  Committee 
continue  to  receive  the  same  encouraging  information  -wiih 
which  they  have  been  favored  from  the  first  Events  have 
shown  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  than 
Mr.  Dall's  arrival  in  India.  A  number  of  influential  Eng- 
lishmen entered  warmly  into  his  plans,  and  gave  him  at 
once  a  known  and  respected  position.  Through  their  co- 
operation, a  "•  Unitarian  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  "  was  formed,  whose  first  Annual  Beport  has 
been  printed.  It  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  unwearied 
activity  of  our  missionary,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  la- 
bors, from  which  «we  gather  the  following  synopsis.  During 
certain  hours  of  every  day  Mr.  Dall  is  to  be  found  at  his 
large  and  well-appointed  mission-rooms,  where  he  meets 
visitors,  and  disposes  of  books,  four  large  boxes  of  which 
we  have  sent  to  him.  He  makes  daily  visits  to  the  Calcutta 
'^  School  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Art,"  of  which  he 
has  been  appointed  Overseer  and  Honorary  Secretary,  —  a 
position  which  brings  him  in  daily  contact  with  many  young 
persons,  and  affords  him  an  opportunity,  at  the  Committee- 
board,  of  cultivating  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading 
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philanthropists  and  practical  benefactors  in  the  English 
government  service.  Bepeated  opportunities  of  week-day 
lectures  have  been  given  to  him,  by  written  requests  from 
natives,  both  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo,  who  have  formed 
themselves  into  small  societies  or  classes,  to  ask  instruction 
at  his  hands.  He  has  also  lectured  to  a  large  audience, 
chiefly  of  the  students  of  the  Presidency  College,  men  who 
enjoy  the  highest  educational  opportunities  that  the  govern- 
ment affords.  The  leading  city  newspfipers  have  opened 
their  columns  to  his  contributions,  and  a  large  number  of 
conciliating  and  able  articles  from  his  pen  have  thus  found 
a  wide  circulation.  He  has  published  a  Liturgy,  or  "  Man- 
ual of  Prayer  and  Praise,  for  the  Use  of  the  Unitarians  of 
Calcutta."  He  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  Doctrinal  Tracts,  of  which,  up  to  the  time  of  our  last  let- 
ter from  him,  eight  have  been  printed,  having  a  circulation 
each  of  five  or  six  hundred  copies.  Several  occasional  dis- 
courses he  has  likewise  published,  —  one  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
describe  the  enterprise  and  beneficence  of  a  Christian  mer- 
chant, and  to  present  the  true  idea  of  Christian  usefulness* 
He  has  likewise  printed  and  circulated  a  circular  letter  to 
missionaries  of  all  denominations,  briefly  delineating  the 
common  ground  between  him  and  his  brethren.  At  half 
past  four  o'clock  of  every  day  he  meets  a  class  of  ten  young 
men,  most  of  them  clerks  in  offices,  with  whom  he  is  reading 
a  course  of  lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Some 
time  almost  every  week  is  given  to  visiting,  at  their  re- 
quest, several  Bajahs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta,  men 
of  great  intelligence  and  wealth,  who,  as  was  the  case  with 
Bammohun  Boy,  find  themselves  attracted  to  the  religion  of 
the  Europeans,  and  most  of  all  to  the  pure  and  simple  form 
in  which  it  is  held  by  us.  On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Dall 
48* 
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holds  a  regular  service  for  public  worship  and  instmction, 
the  congregation  being  at  present  upwards  of  a  hundred 
persons,  and  contintaallj  increasing.  At  its  close  he  attends 
a  Bible  class,  which  embraces  &om  one  quarter  to.  one 
third  of  the  congregation.  After  this,  those  of  his  congre- 
gation who  have  come  from  a  distance  are  invited  to  Mr. 
Ball's  residence,  where  an  hour  or  two  is  spent  in  familiar 
conversation  in  removing  difficulties  that  may  lie  in  the  way 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  Christianity  of  Christ  The  close  of 
the  day  is  spent  with  a  class  of  inquirers,  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities and  harmonies  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  using 
as  text-books  Fox's  "  Ministry  of  Christ,"  and  Miles's  "  Gos- 
pel Narratives." 

Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  Mr.  DalFs  labors,  as  we  find 

them  stated  in  the  Report  above  named.  A  few  words  from 
this  Report  are  here  quoted :  "  From  the  day  of  its  oi^ani- 
zation,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  steady  progress  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  Mission.  The  Society  is  of  opinion 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  six  months  is  such  as  to  fully 
justify  the  continuance  of  the  experiment ;  and  they  feel 
deeply  grateful,  that  such  ample  opportunities  have  been 
found  for  the  exertions  of  the  Missionary  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  that  those  exertions  have  been  successful  in 
arousing  some  of  the  most  cultivated  minds  of  the  native 
community  to  an  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  Christianity 
as  thus  presented  to  them.  The  missionary  field  for  Unita- 
rians in  India  proves  to  be  far  wider  and  more  accessible 
than  it  appeared  even  in  the  fondest  visions  of  its  friends  six 
months  ago.  The  English  government  in  India  is  equally 
favorable  to  the  ameliorating  efforts  of  any  and  every  form 
of  religious  faith.  They  will  advance  one  half  the  cost  of 
sustaining  a  Unitarian  school,  or  even  a  Hindoo  or  Moham- 
medan school,  if  it  stand  ready  for  a  proper  examination  by 
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the  Govemment  Inspectors.  The  press  of  this  region,  if 
not  positivelj  with  us,  is  set  against  i^l  bigotry  and  sectari- 
anism. India  herself  is  not  ^dead  beyond  resurrection.' 
Neither  is  she  worn  out,  effete,  or  helpless.  She  is  alive ; 
she  is  rising  in  her  strength.  The  morals  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  absolute  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  will  exam- 
ine for  herself;  and  if  patiently  and  generously  presented, 
she  will  have  these  for  her  life  in  due  time.  Who  shall  be, 
under  God  and  through  Christ,  her  benefactors  and  sav- 
iours ?  " 

In  view  of  the  facts  and  opinions  thus  set  forth  in  the 
Report  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Calcutta,  your  Commit- 
tee cannot  but  feel  that  their  mission  to  India  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  success  far  beyond  their  expectations.  After 
making  all  the  deductions  which  any  reasonable  degree  of 
caution  may  suggest,  on  the  score  of  the  novelty  of  the 
movement,  for  the  natural  exaggerations  of  partisan  friends, 
for  the  "enchantment"  which  distance  lends,  and  for  the 
contrast  always  seen  between  a  picture  on  paper  and  the  re- 
ality, it  is,  after  all,  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Dall  has 
called  wide  attention  to  his  mission,  has  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  a  circle  of  cultivated  men,  has  applied  him- 
self to  unwearied  tasks,  has  opened  a  large  demand  for  our 
books,  and  has  planted  seeds  which  have  the  promise  of  an 
almost  boundless  harvest.  Your  Committee  are  unanimous 
in  believing,  what  they  feel  sure  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all,  that  the  establishment  of  this  India  mission  is  the  most 
important  and  hopeful  step  lately  taken  by  the  Association, 
and,  whatever  other  works  may  be  relinquished,  this  enter- 
prise must  be  sustained.  Looking  to  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  Mr.  Dall,  and  to  the  numerous  doors  of 
usefulness  opened  to  him,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he 
writes  home  earnestly  for  a  colleague  to  be  sent  out  to  help 
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him.  A  promise  of  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  has  encouraged  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  inquiries  for  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Dail,  and 
we  are  not  without  hopes  that  a  second  missionary  maj  ere- 
long he  despatched  to  this  interesting  field. 

We  cannot  close  our  reference  to  the  India  mission  with- 
out a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  that  Providence  which  has 
opened  this  work  with  so  much  hope.  When  we  think  of 
the  darkness  and  uncertainty  with  which  it  was  begun,  only 
sixteen  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Dall  sailed,  and  look  to  the 
manifold  and  cheering  results  already,  in  so  short  a  time, 
reached,  we  feel  that  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  It  is  not  our  hand  that  has  done  this,  nor  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  our  Missionary,  commendable  as  these  have  been. 
It  is  that'  Providence  which  has  prepared  the  way,  which 
has  led  millions  of  minds  in  India  to  a  point  where  neither 
the  puerile  traditions  of  Paganism,  nor  the  imitations  of  these 
in  a  corrupt  Christianitj,  can  satisfy  them.  In  a  rare  junc- 
ture of  circumstances,  the  feeblest  influence  may  produce 
astonishing  results.  The  rounded  avalanche,  slowly  turning 
on  a  pinnacle  of  granite,  maj  at  length  be  so  poised  that  a 
sparrow  alighting  upon  it  may  roll  it  downwards  with  a 
power  before  which  all  human  might  is  impotent ;  and  mil- 
lions of  minds  may  be  so  poised,  that  an  influence  from  even 
so  small  a  body  as  ours  may  turn  them  with  a  power  which 
all  other  agencies  cannot  stay. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  glad  that  the  Association 
wiU  be .  favored  at  this  Anniversary  by  the  presence  of  our 
faithful  Missionary  in  Kansas.  It  will  be  less  necejssaiy  to 
dwell  upon  the  facts  connected  with  this  mission,  as  we  may 
hope  to  listen  to  statements  on  this  point  from  Mr.  Nute 
himself.  He  has  spent  a  year  in  Lawrence.  The  First 
Unitarian  Society  in  that  place  has  been  formally  organized. 
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On  the  20th  of  February  last,  the  corner-stone  of  a  neat, 
substantiial  stone  church  was  laid,  with  suitable  public  cer- 
emonies ;  and  the  building  is  already  so  far  advanced,  that, 
should  the  civil  commotions  of  the  Territory  occasion  no  de- 
lay, it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  next 
autumn.  This  work  is  going  on  under  the  direction  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Association.  Our  agent,  Mr.  E.  B.  Whit- 
man, is  now  in  Lawrence,  superintending  the  erection  of  the 
church,  with  that  good  judgment,  energy,  and  public  spirit, 
which  won  for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  New  England. 
In  response  to  calls  for  aid  in  building  this  first  church  in 
Kansas,  sums  of  money  have  been  received  and  pledged, 
enough,  we  trust,  with  the  small  amount  that  still  remains  to 
be  collected,  in  order  to  make  our  way  entirely  clear,  to 
secure  a  good,  well-built,  permanent  edifice,  with  spacious 
basement  rooms,  with  tower,  bell,  and  clock,  furnished  with 
hymn-books,  Bible,  Sunday-school,  and  parish  libraries,  and 
means  suitable  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  ordinances  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  dedication  of  this 
house  of  worship  to  the  service  of  the  One  True  God,  as  re- 
vealed by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  will  be  an  occasion  of  deep 
interest ;  and  many,  we  are  sure,  will  be  the  prayers  that 
from  this  temple  may  go  forth  those  blessings  of  freedom, 
righteousness,  and  salvation,  proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  defended  both  by  every  altar  set  up  in  ' 
his  name,  and  by  every  minister  baptized  by  his  spirit. 

The  Association  weU  knows,  and  all  our  churches  well 
know,  that  for  the  success  which  has  attended  this  'mission 
in  Kansas  we  are  indebted,  under  the  manifest  leadings  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  courage 
which  relinquished  a  happy  ministry  in  New  England  for  a 
pioneer  life  in  that  distant  Territory;  to  the  frank,  manly 
Christian  who  makes  friends  to  his  cause  by  his  manners 
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during  the  week,  as  well  as  by  his  able  defences  oa  Soaday ; 
to  the  prudence  and  discretion  which  have  happily  gfiided  an 
ardent  temperament  through  times  of  nnusual  peril  and  trial ; 
to  the  love  of  freedom  which  stood  unflinching  in  the  post 
of  danger,  and  counted  life  not  dear,  if  with  a  loss  of  ends 
which  would  make  life  mean  and  servile  for  ever;  to  tlie 
fortitude  which  bore,  amid  no  suitable  provisions,  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  winter  of  before  unknown  severity  without  a  word 
of  murmur  or  complaint ;  and  to  the  perseverance  which 
goes  back  to  his  hard  and  perilous  work,  to  renew  his  toils 
in  his  Master's  service.  It  will  not  be  for  us  to  let  him  re- 
turn uncheered  by  our  sympathies,  unaided  by  our  prayers, 
or  unassured  that  we  are  debtors  to  him  for  a  profounder 
sense  of  the  worth  of  that  faith  which  can  now  raise  up  ser- 
vants and  confessors  not  unworthy  to  be  enrolled  with  names 
which  the  world  has  long  honored. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  Annual  Report,  the  Association 
was  sustaining  a  mission  in  Minnesota,  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  that  Territory.  It  was  then  stated  that  some  un- 
certainty rested  over  its  prospects  by  the  withdrawal  from 
our  service  of  its  chief  agent,  Mr.  James  Tanner,  During 
the  past  year  the  Committee  have  learned  that  Mr.  Tanner's 
labors  were  interrupted  by  one  of  those  collisions,  which  are 
so  common  between  the  Indians  and  the  traders  that  supply 
*them  with  the  articles  for  which  their  half-civilized  condition 
creates  a  market.  Subsequently  the  Committee  received  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Tanner,  accompanied  by  a  delegation  of  chiefs 
from  various  Chippewa  tribes.  Upon  a  representation  of 
their  wants,  a  Committee  was  chosen  to  aid  them  in  the  ob- 
jects of  their  visit  to  Washington ;  and,  beside  the  successful 
service  thus  rendered  to  them,  an  assurance  was  obtained 
from  the  proper  authorities,  that,  in  case  the  Association  es- 
tablished a  missionary  station  in  Minnesota,  it  would  receive 
assistance  from  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Committee  regret  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  sisiitable  person  to  take  the  lead  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Tanner  has  not  been  in  our  employment  since  last  Jane. 
While  his  mental  endowments,  his  native  eloquence,  the  in- 
fluence he  has  over  Indians,  and  his  profession  of  Christian- 
anity,  all  fit  him  to  be  an  important  assistant,  his  want  of 
early  education  and  inability  to  keep  regular  accounts  dis- 
qualify him,  as  he  himself  confesses  and  laments,  for  being 
a  suitable  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  missionary  station. 
The  course  which,  acting  under  high  advice  and  from  con- 
scientious conviction,  he  has  taken  in  regard  to  Indian  trad- 
ers has  created 'many  enemies,  who  are  attempting  to  de- 
stroy his  influence.  Amid  many  conflicting  statements,  it  is 
not  easy  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth.  Grateful  for  whatever 
good  influence  Christian  grace  may  have  had  over  the  heart 
and  life  of  that  remarkable  man,  yet  feeling  that  our  chief 
interest  in  him  is  only  as  through  him  we  may  have  access 
to  thousands  of  his  abused,  suflering,  but  not  absolutely  lost 
people,  we  cherish  the  hope  that,  when  our  means  are  greater, 
and  Providence  shall  raise  up  the  right  man  for  this  work, 
we  may  establish  a  mission  among  tribes  who  have  heard  of 
us,  and  have  been  made  friendly  to  us,  and  over  whom  we 
believe  we  might  exert,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  class 
of  Christians,  a  deep  and  wide  religious  influence.  The 
steps  already  taken  have  eminently  prepared  the  way  for 
this ;  and  if  through  the  want  of  means  and  men  we  are  at 
present  withheld  from  advancing  any  farther,  we  can  at  least 
keep  our  eye  upon  this  door  open  for  Christian  usefulness, 
resolved  to  enter  it,  and  work  in  it,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  remote  missionary  stations 
of  which  the  Association  has  had  a  care.  But  we  have 
home  missions  too;  and  it  falls  to  the  same  organization 
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to  oversee  all  the  varied  interests  which  in  lai^r  denomina- 
tions are  assigned  to  several  distinct  societies ;  for  where 
with  them  the  distribution  of  tracts  is  done  by  one  society, 
and  books  are  published  bj  another,  and  foreign  missions 
are  conducted  bj  a  third,  and  home  missions  by  a  fourth, 
with  us  all  this  manifold  labor  is  appointed  to  one  society 
alone,  —  a  sign  if  it  be  of  the  smallness  of  our  operations  in 
each  department,  it  maj  be  an  intimation  that  there  is 
enough  work  for  one  Association  to  do.  We  need  home 
missions  because  we  have  feeble  societies  in  New  England. 
The  fact  before  alluded  to  of  the  great  emigration  from  New 
England  conspires,  with  other  causes,  to  make  feeble  socie- 
ties. Two  courses  are  before  the  Committee.  They  can 
let  these  societies  die  out,  and  thus  cease  to  mould  the  char- 
acter of  the  young  men  who,  from  our  decaying  rural  towns, 
are  going  to  give  formative  influence  to  future  towns  and 
cities  in  the  West ;  or  they  can  appropriate  fifty  dollars  in 
one  place,  and  a  hundred  dollars  in  another,  and  thus  uphold 
the  worship  in  these  ancient  temples  of  our  fathers.  The 
Committee  have  not  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  which 
their  constituents  wished  them  to  pursue ;  and  although  the 
Treasurer's  statement  of  the  amount  appropriated  to  feeWe 
societies  shows  it  to  be  small,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the 
many  fragments  into  which  it  has  been  divided  have  ren- 
dered a  grateful  and  important  assistance  in  places  where 
on  its  reception  the  existence  of  a  society  depended. 

The  subject  is  aHuded  to  here  because  it  claims  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  time  and  labor  of  the  Committee  than  a 
superficial  observer  might  suppose.  Nor  is  any  part  of 
their  labors  more  open  to  objection.  After  the  fullest  in- 
quiry, exact  information  may  not  be  obtained;  %fter  the  best 
exercise  of  their  judgment,  the  wisest  decision  may  not  be 
reached.    The  Committee  claim  only  that  they  endeavor  to 
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act  impartially,  fairly,  UDder^just  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility in  cases  oftentimes  peculiarly  trying,  and  liable,  how- 
ever decided,  to  give  offence.  Our  allusion  to  this  subject 
may  also  be  justified  by  another  reason,  —  because  it  enters 
so  largely  into  the  motives  that  plead  for  generous  appropri- 
ations to  our  treasury.  *  It  is  not  Calcutta  and  Kansas  alone 
that  call  for  missionary  aid.  There  are  earnest  and  afifectr 
ing  invitations  much  nearer  home ;  nor  is  it  the  least  trying 
and  painful  part  of  the  duties  of  your  Committee  to  give 
time  and  sensibility  to  all  the  facts  connected  with  them,  and 
then  to  meet  the  necessity  of  doling  out  only  a  petty  and 
insignificant  relief. 

Book-publication,  foreign  missions,  home  missions,  —  for 
these  three  objects  the  amount  contributed  last  year  by  our 
churches  is  about  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  This  is  on 
an  average  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  every 
church,  or  about  fifty  cents  from  every  adult  person  in  our 
denomination.  Perhaps  one  reason  of  this  small  amount 
may  be  found  in  the  variety  of  objects  which  the  Association, 
from  the  necessities  of  our  body,  embraces,  unfavorable  as 
that  variety  is  to  unity  of  impression  and  speciality  of  effort 
Perhaps,  when  our  denomination  is  larger,  it  may  be  well 
to  divide  these  objects  among  several  Associations,  whose 
action  might  awaken  some  healthy  emulation,  and  whose 
successive  calls  for  aid  would  help  to  educate  our  people  to 
a  habit  of  contributing  for  religious  ends.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  this  way  as  much  money  might  be  raised  for 
each  of  three  Associations  as  is  now  raised  for  one.  Mean- 
while, every  well-devised  plan  for  increasing  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  churches  deserves  consideration,  and  your  Com- 
mittee have  looked  with  interest  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  District  Agencies,  established  one  year  ago. 

Of  course  it  takes  some  time  for  a  new  system  to  be  gen- 
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erallj  anderstood.  The  District  Agents  found  their  posilioQ 
and  duties  new,  and  thej  believe  that  a  second  year's  ex- 
perience will  be  more  successful  than  was  the  first.  And 
yet,  amid  these  obvious  disadvantages,  the  claims  of  the 
Association  were  presented,  during  the  past  year,  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  parishes  than  ever  before  in  one  year,  and 
were  presented  in  a  way  more*acceptable,  conciliating,  and 
effective,  than  by  any  one  officer  of  the  Association.  Much 
is  gained  by  having  twenty  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  practically  well  informed  as  to  the  business  opera- 
tions of  the  Association,  and  each  in  his  circle  conversing 
and  preaching  in  its  behalf;  and  once  a  year,  when  we 
meet  the  Agents  in  conference,  their  wide  circuit  of  informa- 
tion, and  their  fresh  suggestions,  bring  important  accessions 
to  our  counsels. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  the  District  Agents,  the  most 
of  whom  have  responded  cheerfully  and  heartily  to  this  call 
for  their  labor,  have  rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
Association.  To  their  willingness  to  give  this  plan  a  trial  is 
to  be  ascribed  whatever  success  has  attended  it.  It  (mly 
needs  further  trial,  with  increased  diligence  and  energy,  for 
still  more  gratifying  results.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  the  first 
care  of  the  next  Executive  Committee  to  reappoint  Districts 
and  Agents,  making  such  changes  in  the  former  as  experi- 
ence has  suggested,  and  gratefully  accepting  the  expressed 
willingness  of  the  latter  to  serve  the  Association  again. 
The  great  duty  of  missionary  co-operation  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  every  society  in  our  connection  during  the  past 
year.  We  are  yet  far  behind  that  point  We*  will  hope 
that  in  the  ensuing  year  we  may  come  nearer  to  it.  To  the 
poorer  societies,  as  well  as  to  the  more  favored  ones,  should 
this  subject  be  presented,  if  not  for  their  contributions  to  our 
funds,  at  least  for  their  increased  Christian  sympathy  and 
religious  life. 
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With  larger  contributions,  then,  to  pour  new  life  into  the 
plans  now  in  successful  operation,  the^e  seem  to  be  but  two 
things  wanting  to  a  measure  of  success  such  as  we  have  not 
yet  seen.  The  first  is  a  greater  number  of  young  men  to 
enter  the  sacred  profession.  The  deficiency  mournfully  al- 
luded to  year  after  year  is  in  no  measure  relieved,  but  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  and  more  seriously  felt.  Undoubtedly, 
the  causes  of  this  in  part  lie  far  beyond  our  control,  in  the 
superior  attractiveness  of  other  callings  in  life,  and  in  the 
eagerness  with  which,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  material  in- 
terests are  pursued ;  -  and  such  causes  as  these  affect  all  de- 
nomination0  alike.  In  addition  to  all  this,  and  looking  to 
our  own  denomination,  we  find  that  neither  of  our  Divinity 
Schools  is  in  a  condition  gratifying  to  its  friends.  The 
President  of  the  Meadville  School,  after  a  service  of  twelve 
laborious  years,  feels  compelled  to  return  to  New  England, 
and  a  successor  of  like  energy,  ability,  and  popular  talents 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  find.  The  friends  of  the  Divinity 
School  in  Cambridge,  believing  that  its  separation  from  the 
College  would  release  it  from  a  connection  embarrassing  to 
both  parties,  and,  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  denomi- 
nation, would  draw  to  it  a  more  hearty  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, find  themselves,  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  a  large  number  of 
them  had  cherished/ 

The  Committee  can  only  express  their  deep  regret  in 
view  of  these  facts,  and  their  hope  that,  through  the  favor  of 
a  gracious  Providence,  and  the  wisdom  and  zeal  of  the 
friends  of  Christian  learning  and  piety,  a  remedy  may  be 
found.  Unless  a  greater  number  of  young  men  can  soon  be 
attracted  to  the  sacred  profession,  many  of  our  long-estab- 
lished churches  must  be  without  pastors.  New  societies 
springing  up  around  us  must  ask  in  vain  for  preachers,  and 
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invitations  that  have  come  to  us  within  the  past  year  ffom 
Texas,  California,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  must  be  dectined. 

We  alluded  to  another  fact  which  may  interfere  with  oar 
success.  We  have  in  our  mind  an  apprehension  ei  a  want 
of  cordial  fraternal  sympathy,  arising  from  those  differences 
of  opinion  which  are  seen  even  in  denominations  that  have 
the  most  carefully  defined  creeds,  and  to  which,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  body,  we  must  be  peculiarly  exposed.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  occasional  06cillati<»is  of 
feeling  and  opinion,  according  as  we  approach  the.  subject  of 
theology,  on  the  one  side  with  inquisitive,  self-reliant  investi- 
gation, or  on  the  other  side  in  the  spirit  of  an  acquiescent 
and  reverential  trust  Every  living  and  earnest  deaomina- 
tioQ  should  include  both  of  these  tendencies,  the  former  for 
the  sake  of  progress,  the  latter  to  insure  stability ;  the  for- 
mer to  prove  all  things,  the  latter*  to  hold  fast  what  is  good. 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  denomination,  that,  not  based  on  unity 
of  opinion,  it  not  only  permits,  but  rejoices  in  that  diversity 
which  may  find  no  central  conmion  ground  but  in  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  of  love ;  and  we  have  departed  from  the  very 
elements  of  our  affiliation  if,  through  suspicions  that  this  one 
goes  a  little  tod  far,  and  that  one  comes  a  little  short,' we 
allow  our  fellowship  to  be  broken,  or  the  brightness  of  the 
links  of  our  affection  to  be  dimmed. 

Perhaps  an  important  step  towards  securing  the  confi* 
dence  of  the  entire  denomination  may  be  taken  by  a  measure 
which  seems  called  fbr  by  many  considerations.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  our  prosperity  than  an  impression 
that  there  is  any  sectionalism,  or  class-favoritism,  in  the 
choice  of  books  to  be  published.  It  was  early  foreseen  that 
this  was  a  point  which  might  lead  to  differences  and  aliena- 
tions. The  Committee  thus  far  may  not  have  satisfied  all. 
Some  may  think  that,  in  publishing  such  books  as  the  con- 
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tToversial  Works  of  Channing,  -  Unitarian  Testimonies  by 
Mr.  WikoD,  and  Norton*s  Statement  of  Reasons,  we  have 
given  too  much  prominence  to  dogma;  while  others  may 
think  that  the  series  of  th^  Devotional  Library  gives  too 
decided  a  preference  to  publications  designed  to  nourish  the 
Christian  life.  Even  if  all  serious  objections  have  thus  far 
been  avoided^  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hereis  the  rock  on 
which,  judging  from  the  experience  of  other  denominations^ 
as  well  as  from  the  constitution  of  our  body,  our  harmony 
and  peace  may  be  wrecked. 

It^  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide a  timely  remedy ;  and  the  remedy  which  commends 
itself  the  most  to  the  judgment  of  your  Committee  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  Executive  Board,  by  the  addition  of  four 
new  members,  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  representing  different  phases  of  opinion  and  feeling. 

For  convenience  of  frequent  assembling,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  live  in 
or  near  Boston.  The  four  members  we  propose  to  add  to 
the  Board  need  not  reside  in  New  England,  as  manuscripts 
can  be  easily  sent  from  one  to  the  other.  Parishes,  espe- 
cially at  a  distance,  contributing  liberally  to  our  Book  Fund, 
will  naturally  and  properly  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  publications.  Three  generous  contributions  have 
recently  been  given,  one'  of  which  —  a  gift  of  two  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  —  was 
accompanied  with  the  request  that  it  might  be  appropriated 
for  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Channing  and  Ware ;  while 
the  other  gifts,  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  the  Society  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Farley  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  eleven  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  from  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett's,  of  Boston,  though 
unaccompanied  by  any  request,  will  necessarily  and  properly 
ocqEtsion  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  character  of  our  books. 
49* 
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A  reapcmsibility,  therefore,  involving  the  amonnt  ci  vor 
terest  felt  in  the  Association  in  distant  places,  and  the 
measure  of  support  accorded  to  it^  may  well  be  shared  by 
others  than  by  members  of  a  local  CcMnmittee  chosen  fot 
ezecntive  purposes.  By  summoning  to  its  service  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  representing  dif- 
ferent sections  and  interests,  the  Association  will  ext^d  the 
drde  of  its  friends,  and  may  natundiy  expect  a  wider  dr- 
culation  of  its  boc^s.  For  these  reasons  your  Committee 
recommend  the  following  amendntents  to  the  By-laws,  so 
that  Articles  3  and  4  will  read  as  follows :  — 

3.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  nine  Directors,  two  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  be  laymen,  and  four  of  whom,  chosai 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  shall,  when  unable  to  be 
present  with  the  Board,  be  consulted  by  corresp<HidenGe  in 
regard  to  the  publications  of  the  Association,  &c. 

4.  These  officers  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee, 
who  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  month,  six  constituting 
a  quorum,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  business  and  in- 
terests of  the  Association,  the  direction  g£  its  funds  and 
operations,  with  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  their  number  between  any  two  annual  meetings,  and  to 
call  special  meetings  of  the  corporation  whenever  thej  shall 
deem  it  necessary  or  expedient. 

In  this  same  connecti<m  your  Committee  cannot  refiradn 
from  expreftsing  the  hope  that  another  measure  may  be 
adopted,  which  might  have  a  still  greater  influence  in  draw- 
ing the  different  geographical  and  theological  sections  of  our 
body  together.  They  refer  to  the  publication  of  a  den<mii- 
national  organ.  It  is  expected  that  some  changes  will  sooa 
be  made  in  the  editorial  arrangements  of  the  Christian 
Begister,  and  these  have  suggested  the  wish  that  that  paper 
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and  the  Christiaii  Inquirer  might  be  merged  in  one.  If 
then  it  could  be  printed  in  Boston,  and  be  published  si- 
moltaneouslj  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis ;  if  it 
could  have  a  corps  of  able  editors,  saj  six  of  them,  two  to 
be  appointed  by  tKe  Western  Conference,  two  by  the  New 
York  Association,  and  two  by  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation, with  a  directing  editor  in  this  city ;  if  a  paper  so 
constituted  would  be  true  to  the  culture  and  liberal  thought 
of  our  denomination,  and  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  our  most  effective  instrument 
for  union  and  progress. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  but  one 
condition  of  its  success,  —  it  must  be  Christian  and  free. 
Standing  clearly  within  the  realm  of  Christian  thought, 
not  outside  of  it,  or  on  any  doubtful  border  line,  in  respect 
to  all  local,  sectional,  or  class  prepossessions,  it  must  be 
unfettered  and  disentangled.  True,  such  a  paper  must 
have  some  unity;  not,  however,  the  superficial  unity  of 
dogma,  but  the  deeper  unity  of  a  common  liberal  thought, 
of  aspiration  for  a  purer  theology,  of  living  sympathy  with 
the  earnest  and  ameliorating  spirit  of  our  age.  Each  writer 
should  have  his  own  signature,  and  responsibility  one  for  all 
should  be«disclaimed.  Perhaps  such  freedom  will  occasion 
the  utterance  of  some  things,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which 
we  may  not  like.  But  it  is  after  all  a  cheap  price  for  a 
great  good.  We  may  learn  something  from  the  career  of 
a  well-known  paper  established  on  this  plan  in  New  York. 
No  doubt  that  paper  often  contains  things  offensive  to  a 
large  dass  in  the  denomination  that  supports  it.  But  we 
all  feel  that  in  such  cases  freedom,  forbearance,  outspoken 
frankness,  reliance  upon  others'  common  sense,  upon  the 
sure  progress  of  truth,  and  the  direction  of  the  good  provi- 
dence of  Grod,  —  these  are  the  true  wisdom ;  and  the  paper 
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referred  to  has  its  reward  in  being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
truest  Protestantism  and  the  most  progressiye  liberalit]^. 
It  has  obtained  possession  of  a  territory  properly  ours; 
and  if  we  have  not  tolerance  and  charity  enough  to  iontate 
its  coarse,  then  has  tme  liberality  fled  from  us,  and  we  and 
oar  ancient  opponents  have  changed  front. 

Should  the  measures  here  proposed  for  greater  denom- 
inational unity  and  efficiency  be  adopted,  the  AssociatioD 
will  feel  the  need  of  a  new  officer.  It  will  require  some 
one  to  visit  different  parts  of  our  country,  to  address  public 
bodies,  look  after  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  open  avenues 
for  the  distribution  of  our  literature,  establish  agencies,  and 
soHcit  subscriptions  to  our  Book  Fund.  The  expenses  of 
an  active,  zealous  man,  in  this  department  of  service,  would 
be  repaid  twenty  or  thirty  fold. 

But  we  feel  that  we  are  dwelling  upon  points  which  may 
be  much  better  adduced  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
may  follow,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  our  Beporf  to  a  dose. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  past  year,  we  see  no  maiked 
increase  of  the  body  to  which  we  belong.  Some  half-dozen 
new  societies  have  been  formed;  but  had  we  only  this  to 
speak  of,  we  might  feel  that  the  year's  results  were  few. 
The  past  year,  however,  has  been  memorable  for  something 
far  better  than  this.  Distinguished  friends  of  our  cause 
have  risen  up,  in  places  where  we  little  looked  for  their 
appearing,  and  have  rendered  services  to  a  true  theology 
better  than  the  establishment  of  scores  of  new  societies. 
The  works  of  the  Regius  Professor  in  Oxford  University, 
England,  and  of  the  late  President  of  Waterville  College 
in  Maine,  are  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Unitarian 
views  are  finding  their  way  in  other  denominations,  and 
among  some  of  the  able  and  accomplished  men  of  the  age. 
These  distinguished  writers  will  spread  their  views  before 
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thousands  of  readers  whom  we  cannot  approach.  What 
missionaries  during  the  past  year  have  done  so  much  as 
they  ?  "  Christianity,"  to  quote  the  "words  of  Channing,  — 
^'Christianity  is  gaining  more  by  the  removal  of  degrading 
errors,  than  it  would  by  armies  of  missionaries  who  should 
carry  with  them  a  corrupted  form  of  the  religion." 

We  must  add  a  final  word  in  brief  allusion  to  distant 
friends.  A  fortnight  hence  will  be  held  the  fifth  session 
of  the  Western  Conference  of  Churches,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Some  members  of  the  present  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  last  Conference 
held  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  of  listening  to  the  words 
of  a  noble  band  of  brethren.  The  work  which  they  are 
doing  among  the  pliable  institutions  of  the  West  can  hardly 
be  credited  by  us  who  live  in  the  more  petrified  civiliza- 
tion of  the  East,  and  rarely  has  Providence  raised  up 
servants  more  able,  laborious,  and  devoted.  We  would 
extend  to  them  the  expression  of  our  cordial,  fraternal 
affection. 

We  would  remember  with  affectionate  interest  our  broth- 
er in  San  Francisco,  toiling  on  year  after  year  at  his  lone 
post,  amid  labors  most  acceptable  to  his  people,  and  with 
results  that  have  already  secured  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest'  societies  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Deprived  of  ministerial  intercourse  and  professional  sym- 
pathy, we  are  glad  to  assure  him  that  he  is  Hot  forgotteti 
in  our  annual  festivities,  nor  shall  our  prayers  be  withheld 
for  a  blessing  on  him  and  the  society  to  whom  he  ministers. 

From  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  we 
have  received  during  the  past  year  repeated  communica- 
tions, assuring  ua.  of  their  continued  interest  in  our  pros- 
perity, and  of  their  willingness  to  oo-operat.e  with  us  in 
works  of  Christian  faith  and  enterprise  which  we  may  unite 
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to  Bastain*  In  the  recent  fears  of  disturbance  of  the  am- 
icable relations  between  their  coantrj  and  ours,  thej  haye 
felt  their  hearts  drawn  towards  their  brethren  here,  who  to 
the  common  ties  of  ancestry  and  language  add  the  other 
tie  of  a  common  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  we  utter  the  feelings 
of  all  members  of  our  Association  in  wishing  that  the  only 
victories  we  may  ever  have  over  one  another  may  be  the 
victories  of  peace,  and  the  only  emulation,  that  which  comes 
from  provoking  one  another  to  love  and  good  works. 


After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  the  President  remarked 
that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  to  secure  set  speeches 
for  the  occasion.  All  the  topics  alluded  to  in  the  Eeport 
were  now  open  for  remark.  He. believed  the  discussion 
would  take  a  broad,  generous  character,  in  response  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  wished  to  nation- 
aUze  our  Liberal  Christianity. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nute  of  Kansas  said  it  might  not  be  modest 
in  him  to  speak  first.  Lideed,  if  he  had  known  what  allu- 
sions were  made  to  him  in  the  Report,  he  might  not  have 
felt  like  speaking  at  all.  But  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  assembled  lift  our  minds  above  all  personalities. 
The  town  in  which  he  had  lived  for  one  year  had  been 
attacked,  and  the  people  whom  he  had  learned  to  love  were 
being  murdered.  The  telegraph  informs  us  this  morning  of 
the  awful  events  there  taking  place.  He  was  astonished  at 
the  supineness  of  Boston.  If  the  people  here  have  not  a 
word  to  say,  if  they  will  not  pledge  themselves  to  support 
their  brethren  in  the  noble  stand  taken  in  the  Territory,  he 
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should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  again  in  New  England.  He 
had  lived  under  laws  which  would  hang  him  for  telling  the 
poor  slave  —  as  he  had  told  him,  and  would  tell  him  again 
as  long  as  he  had  a  voice  to  say  anything  —  that  he  had  a 
right  to  freedom.  The  mission  of  this  Association  to  Kansas 
has  placed  our  body  in  an  important  position  of  influence. 
The  Association  is  there  known  as  a  friend  to  freedom. 
Shall  your  missionary  go  on  in  the  work  he  has  begun  ? 
He  believed  the.  church  now  building  in  Lawrence  would 
not  be  attacked.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  that  money 
enough  for  its  completion  would  be  raised,  and  that  the  bell 
and  the  clock  for  the  tower  are  made  sure. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  of  New  York  moved  the  acceptance 
of  the  Report  He  would  endeavor  to  turn  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  feeling  aroused  by  the  last  speech  —  our  hatred  of 
brutality  and  slavery  —  to  the  interests  of  the  Association 
that  has  called  us  together,  to  the  gre&t  principles  of  truth 
and  freedom  which  we  are  united  to  sustain.  Year  after 
year  has  this  horrid  image  of  slavery  come  in  here,  and 
obtruded  itself  upon  our  concerns.  It  has  prevented  our 
^ving  attention  to  any  other  subject ;  we  could  not  keep  it 
out  of  our  minds  ;  and  why  is  that  awful  crime  against  hu- 
manity still  known  in  the  world,  still  supported  and  active 
in  this  age  of  Christendom,  but  because  it  is  in  alliance  with 
certain  views  of  theology  with  which  we  are  at  war  ?  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  we  had  been  faithful 
to  our  views  of  truth,  the  present  state  of  things  would  not 
exist.  He  feared  there  was  a  tendency  among  some  to  go  ' 
back  to  a  theology  that  legitimately  bears  all  this  bitter 
fruit.  Liberal  Christianity  is  faith  in  man,  and  it  demands 
his  freedom  and  improvement.  Calvinistic  Christianity  is 
faith  in  the  depravity  of  man,  and  it  is  the  strongest  fetter 
of  his  slavery  and  degradation      He  wanted  a  pure  Unita- 
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nan  Christia&itj,  and  no  compromise  with  any  semi-ortbo- 
doxj.  If  we  have  faith  in  freedom,  faith  in  free  inquiry, 
faith  in  man,  we  maj  shake  off  all  our  fears,  as  the  lion 
shakes  off  the  dew  from  his  mane,  and  go  on  to  a  more 
glorious  fiiture  that  awaits  us.  If  we  do  not  lead  the  move- 
ment to  liberty,  we  shall  be  headed  by  others,  and  shall 
deserve  failure  and  disgrace.  Our  Liberal  Christianity  is 
radically  the  fiuth  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  never 
originated  in  this  land  the  belief  in  the  total  depravity  of 
man.  Our  fathers  brought  that  dogma  with  them ;  but  it 
never  took  root  here.  All  our  democratic  institutions  are 
at  war  with  it  The  spirit  of  our  people  is,  at  war  with  it. 
Our  love  of  freedom,  our  sympathy  for  the  slave,  is  at  war 
with  it  The  power  of  Orthodoxy  in  this  country  is  not  in 
its  creed,  but  in  its  hereditary  possessions  and  social  influ- 
ence. And  now,  when  there  begins  to  be  an  abandonment 
of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  some  of  our  Unitarians  seem  dis- 
posed to  step  in  and  fill  the  void  by  giving  our  strength  to 
those  views.  We  will  not  do  it  Progress  is  not  made  by 
going  back  to  any  of  the  dogmas  of  an  effete  orthodoxy. 
All  the  great  movements  of  our  age  are  in  favor  of  faith  in 
man.  Transcendentalism,  Spiritualism,  and  even  the  Ma- 
terialism of  our  times,  bear  witness  to  this  cardinal  point 
We  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  the  grand  movement  for  free- 
dom and  improvement  It  did  him  good  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent speak  of  nationalizing  our  Hberal  Christianity.  That 
is  a  noble  word,  and  a  noble  aim.  He  must  be  pardoned 
for  saying  that  Boston  people  have  much  to  learn  before 
they  can  lead  a  national  movement  Civilization  here  is 
too  finished,  too  nice,  too  fastidious,  to  suit  the  whole  coun- 
try. And  then  Boston  itself  is  not  central.  You  cannot  see 
the  great  West  from  Boston  Common,  nor  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  tower  of  Mount  Auburn.     We  want  a  freer 
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creed,  but  stricter  morals,  —  a  Christianity  that  lays  the 
great  stress  on  life,  and  not  on  dogmas. 

Ret.  Dr.  Hall  thought  that  the  Association  would  do 
much  to  take  this  bold  leadership,  if  only  it  had  means  to 
carry  on  its  plans.  He  wished  to  bespeak  more  confidence 
in  the  Association.  It  did  not  have  the  confidence  of  the 
denomination ;  and  yet  he  knew  not  why.  If  the  present 
Executive  Committee  are  not  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
tarn  them  out,  and  put  others  more  worthy  of  your  trust  in 
their  places.  But  if  that  Committee  are  acting  wisely  and 
well, —  as  he  believed  they  were,  —  then  let  us  support 
them.  If  we  are  Unitarians,  and  not  Trinitarians,  —  and 
we  must  be  one  or  the  other,  for  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  single  spot  to  stand  upon  between  them,  —  we  must 
do  what  we  can  to  send  out  our  Unitarian  Christianity, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  true  and  living  Grospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How  can  we  do  this  in  other  ways  and 
in  better  ways  than  those  the  Association  is  now  using  ?  If 
there  are  other  ways  and  better  ways,  he  was  sure  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  glad  to  hear  of  them  ;  but  if  not,  give  them 
your  help,  hearty  and  generous,  while  they  are  at  work  by 
the  most  approved  methods.  Is  there  any  other  denomina- 
tion that  does'  so  little  for  the  spread  of  its  views?  And 
then  we  need  to  enforce  a  more  practical  Christianity.  We 
must  set  forth  a  religion  based  on  the  great  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, and  pleading  for  a  higher  and  nobler  type  of  re- 
ligious life.  If  we  show  our  faith  by  our  works,  and  do  no 
works,  then  we  have  no  faith,  and  others  will  rightly  so 
judge.*  Oar  doctrines,  position,  hopes,  plans,  all  plead  for 
action  more  hearty  and  devoted.  Let  those  who  would 
make  this  Association  more  true  to  its  first  principles  give  it 
their  confidence  and  help. 

Ret.  Mr.  Ware  of  Cambridgeport  remarked  that,  after 
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the  sUrring  speech  firom  our  Misaionary  in  Kansas,  he  bad 
passed  round  a  hat,  and  was  glad  to  report  that  he  bad  col- 
lected the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

Key.  Mb.  Fuller  of  Boston  said  that  the  coaimani- 
cants  of  the  New  North  Church  had  sent  thirty  dollars 
towards  a  parish  library  in  Mr.  Nute's  society. 

Eev.  Mb.  Conway  of  Washington,  D.  C,  bad  no  doubt 
that  by  this  time  Lawrence  was  no  more.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly a  determination  to  crush  that  place.  He  sym- 
pathized deeply  in  what  had  been  said  by  his  brother  &om 
New  York.  We  have  had  enough  of  that  Christianitj 
which  pours  contempt  on  man.  Let  us  have  that  which 
recognizes  the  worth  of  man.  Throughout  this  countiy 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  who  have  heard  that  here 
in  New  England  there  is  a  denomination  of  Christians  dis- 
tinguished for  its  freedom,  that  goes  for  free  inquiry,  &ee 
thought,  free  speech.  He  could  not  name  the  large  number 
who,  in  Washington,  —  persons  from  all  portions  of  our 
country,  —  had  spoken  to  him  on  this  subject,  and  expressed 
their  interest  in  such  a  denomination.  They  have  asked  me 
.  for  books  and  tracts.  They  think  that  we  constitute  the 
Church  of  the  Free.  Now  let  us  h(we  the  freedom  of  which 
we  have  the  credit,  —  freedom  for  all  of  every  shade  of 
theology,  freedom  for  all  of  every  shade  of  color. 

ErEY.  Mb.  MoiTNTFOBD  of  Bostou  said  that  he  wished 
to  enroll  himself  as  a  member  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  He  never  before  joined  it ;  not  that  he  was 
not  a  Unitarian,  —  he  was  never  anything  else;  but  he 
never  felt  the  interest  in  the  body  which  he  feels  now.  If 
we  were  instituting  the  Association  anew,  he  might  prefer 
that  it  should  be  called  by  some  other  name,  —  a  name  that 
would  last  long  after  Trinitarianism  has  passed  away.  But 
in  joining  this  body,  he  felt  that  he  did  not  commit  himself 
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to  a  mere  tsTn,  but  to  manliness,  sinceritj,  freedom,  and 
progress. 

Hon.  Albert  Fearing  moved  that  the  Report  be  laid 
upon  the  table  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
ofier  a  resolution.     His  motion  was  carried.     He  went  on 
to  say,  that  as  a  denomination  WB  are  characterized  by  the 
noblest  principles  and  the  poorest  performingis.    We  de- 
sire to  spread  Channing's  Works  all  over  the  land,  and  how 
slowly  the  Book  Fund  is  raised !    We  talk  in  praise  of  free- 
dom, and  the  Association  selected  the  best  man  that  could 
be  found  to  go  and  preach  a  free  Christianity  in  Kansas, 
and  how  hardly  we  can  raise  the  money  to  build  him  a 
cliurch  I     We  may  talk  as  loudly  as  we  will,  but  if  we  do 
nothing,  what  are  all  our  professions  worth  ?    Much  had 
been  said  in  disparagement  of  an  effete  orthodoxy.     It  may 
be  that  orthodoxy  is  effete.     But  one  thing  was  true  of  it,  -^ 
it  can  give  money.    He  had  in  his  eye  one  single  church, 
which  last  year  gave  more  for  missions  than  the  whole 
of  our  denomination.    But  he  arose  only  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Eesolved,  That  the  members  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  here  gathered  express  their  strong  indignatiim 
in  view  of  the  outrage  to  which  the  free  settlers  of  Kansas 
have  been  and  are  subjected,  and  our  strong  sympathy  with 
our  brethren  in  that  Territory  in  this  hour  of  their  oppres- 
sion and  triaL 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  wanted  to  have  some 
sympathy  expressed  for  Senator  Sumner.     He  accordingly 
proposed  the  following :  — 

Besohfed,  That  we  who  are  here  present  in  this  meeting 

>     of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  offer  our  deepest 

sympathies  with  Senator  Sumner ;  and  while  admiring  his 
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manlj  oonrse,  and  indignant  at  the  barbarity  of  the  slave 
power  which  has  attempted  to  silence  him  by  a  brutal  out- 
rage, we  pray  that  he  maj  soon  be  restored  again  to  his 
commanding  position  of  influence  before  the  American 
people. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fablet  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  said  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  resolution  with  all  his  heart,  and  yet  he  feared 
we  might  damage  the  generous  outburst  of  feeling  on  this 
subject,  by  trying  to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  a  denom- 
inational meeting. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  then  tsk&i 
from  the  table,  and  Rsv.  John  Walworth  of  Wisconsin 
was  introduced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Walworth  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Connection,  and  had  travelled  over 
a  thousand  miles  for  the  sake  of  being  present  at  this  meet- 
ing. He  had  acted  as  a  missionary  of  the  Association,  and 
had  distributed  its  books.  He  desired  to  thank  that  body 
in  the  most  public  and  decided  manner  for  the  good  it  is 
doing.  Throughout  the  West  there  are  thousands  who  are 
blessed  by  its  labors  ;  and  he  knew  it  to  be  a  successful  de- 
fender of  Liberal  Christianity,  —  not  of  a  liberalily  without 
Christianity,  not  of  a  Christianity  without  liberality. 

Ret.  Dr.  Osgood  said  that  he  felt  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  of  this  meeting.  He  Uked  everything  that  promised 
to  fulfil  the  noble  aim  of  nationalizing  our  Liberal  Christian- 
ity. In  this  point  of  view,  he  was  interested  in  what  had 
been  said  in  regard  to  a  union  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
papers.  The  latter  city  had  done  well  for  the  Inquirer. 
His  friend,  Dr.  Bellows,  was  the  father  of  that  paper,  —  a 
young  man  for  such  a  paternity,  —  and  it  was  but  fair  to  say 
that  he  had  been  sustained  by  a  niost  praiseworthy  generos- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  New  York  societies.    From  the  first, 
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the  Inquirer  had  been  a  live  and  earnest  paper;  and  if  now 
it  should  lose  in  any  way  its  identity,  its  friends  would  con- 
sent onlj  on  the  condition  that  we  should  hare  an  organ 
worthy  of  our  denomination  and  of  our  age.    He  had  none 
but  good  wishes  to  the  old  organs  of  the  denomination.     He 
respected  the  Begister ;  it  had  long  been  in  the  field,  it  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  day  of  small  things,  and  if  it  brought  asso- 
ciations to  his  mind  of  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of  the  Sab- 
bath, he  would  not  forget  that  it  had  done  good  service  in  its 
day  for  a  cause  we  all  love.     He  liked  the  feeling  which  had 
been  expressed  all  round  of  confidence  in  our  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity.   Though  cautious  by  temperament,  and  conservative 
by  habit,  he  felt  that  Liberal  Christianity  was  as  safe  as  any 
Christianity.      Even  the  leaders  of  the  freest  movements 
among  us  are  representatives  of  too  much  that  is  good,  for 
us  to  cast  them  off.     He  found  much  that  is  good  in  the 
Transcendental  school ;  and  greatly  as  he  honored  Norton, 
there  are  truths  which  he  prized  most  fteeply  which  he  did 
not  find  in  the  writings  of  that  great  scholar  and  critic.     He 
honored,  too,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  which  looks  back 
to  the  former  times.    He  hoped  we  should  be  saved  &om 
the  narrowness  and  puerile  rashness  which  despises  the  past, 
for  he  believed  we  should  be  in  the  way  of  truth  if  we  stud- 
ied the  former  ages  with  reverence  and  tender  love,  and 
tried  to  find  how  much  of  what  they  have  bequeathed  to  as 
we  can  accept  in  gratitude  and  faith.    The  truth  is,  we  Qeed 
both  of  the  tendencies  here  alluded  to ;  it  would  be  folly  to 
cut  adrift  fix)m  either ;  give  us  both  love  for  the  past  and 
hope  for  the  future,  —  the  sharp  Unitarianism  of  Norton  and 
the  high  pietism  and  practical  Christianity  of  such  books  as 
Sears  on  Regeneration. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Osgood's  remarks,  it  was  voted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.    A  nom- 
50* 
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iaatiDg  oommittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Bev.  Dr.  Os- 
good, Rev.  Mr.  Sanger,  and  Hon.  John  Prentiss  of  Keene. 
They  reported  the  following  list  of  officers,  who  were  thtai 
elected  by  ballot :  — 

Executive  Committee, 

Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D.,  President. 

Rev.  Edwasd  B.  Hall,  D.  D.,  ; 


„        „  _-  c  Vice-JhresidenU. 

Hon.  Stephen  Fairbanks, 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  D.  D.,  Secretary, 

Calvin  .W.  Clark,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Albert  Fearing, 

Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  D.  D., 

George  Callender,  Esq., 

Rev.  William  R.  Alger, 

Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  D.  D. 
It  was  then  voted  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  four  gentle- 
men, to  constitute  ^j)  Advisory  Committee,  with  whom  the 
Board  shall  confer  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  books,  it 
being  understood  that  this  measure  is  only  temporary,  until 
the  Board  can  be  enlarged  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Annual  Report.  The  following  persons  were 
chosen :  — 

Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rev-  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Rev.  G.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Caznbau  Palfrey,  D.  D.,  Belfast,  Me. 
On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  it  was  unanimously 
voted,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  for  his  long  and  fidthful 
services  to  this  body. 

The  Association  then  voted  to  adjourn  to  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  to  meet  in  the  vestry  of  the  Bedford 
Street  Church. 
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'Fhttbsday,  May  29.  At  the  adjourned  meeting,  in  the 
sLbsence  of  the  President^  Bev.  Dr.  HaU,  one  of  the  Yice- 
I^residents,  presided. 

"Rey.  Mb.  Haley  of  Alton  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
urging  to  our  utmost  power  the  circulation  of  our  denomina- 
tional literature,  which,  as  he  knew  from  personal  observation 
at  the  West,  was  alreadj  opening  new  fields  of  Christian 
'efibrt,  and  might,  in  a  few  years,  accomplish  results  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  hopes. 

Key.  T.  R.  Sullivan  of  Boston  said  that  he  had  felt  so 
great  an  interest  in  the  recent  plans  of  the  Association,  that 
he  had  asked  for  opportunities  to  recommend  them,  and  had 
spoken  in  their  behalf  in  several  churches  of  the  city. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  expressed  the  interest  he  felt  in  that 
part  of  the  Annual  Report  which  refers  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  denominational  organ.  He  would  place  such 
a  paper  under  the  care  of  the  best  man  that  could  be  found, 
and  have  him  assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  writers.  The  pa- 
per should  be  as  independent  as  a  paper  can  be,  represent- 
ing, as  all  papers  must  more  or  less,  the  opinions  of  the 
larger  portion  of  its  readers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Farley  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parkman,  of  New 
York,  thought  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed  on  the 
presumption  that  the  "  Inquirer  "  would  t^ertainly  unite  its  ' 
fortunes  with  the  "Register";  hxlt  both  concurred  in  the 
opinion,  that,  if  there  was  a  generous  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  all  parties,  such  an  arrangement  might  be 
effected. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cordxer  of  Montreal  remarked,  that  it  had 
been  said  that  the  newspaper  is  the  "  American  Bible."  If 
so,  how  important  that  that  Bible  give  wise  instruction  in 
Christian  truth  and  righteousness  I  Unitarian  authorship 
had  left  its  mark  on  the  mind  of  the  countxy.    The  most 
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popular  and  able  writers  of  the  nation  are  findmronr  com- 
munion. Still  we  have  not  done  equally  well  in  oar  peziod- 
ical  literature.  He  would  have  a  paper  conducted  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  London  Times,  —  under  the  care  of 
one  master-mind,  but  to  which  the  best  writers  in  all  depart- 
ments should  contribute.  Boston  Unitarianism  is  unlike 
New  York  Unitarianism,  and  this  again  has  variations 
fiK>m  Western  Unitarianism  ;  but  we  want  a  paper  that  shall 
represent  all  phases  of  opinion,  and  shall  be  true  to  our  free- 
dom and  progress.  With  these  views  he  would  offer  a  res- 
olution, which,  as  subsequently  amended  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  read  as  follows :  — 

Resolved^  That  we  approve  of  the  proposal,  set  forth  in  the 
Annual  Keport,  to  establish  a  denominational  organ,  and 
that  we  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  cany  it 
into  effect,  provided  no  pecuniary  liability  be  incurred  by 
the  Association  beyond  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per 
annum. 

Mb.  David  Keed  expressed  his  willingness  to  come  into 
the  proposed  arrangement,  in  case  there  could  be  raised  up 
an  abler  supporter  of  the  principles  which  for  thirty-five 
years  he  had  labored'  to  defend.  There  were  obvious  inter- 
ests, however,  in  both  parties,  to  be  consulted  and  provided 
for,  and  these  must  be  considered  by  wise  and  practical  men. 

Bey.  Mb.  Fox  had  had  some  experience  in  the  care  i£  a 
weekly  periodical,  and  he^felt  sure  that  the  success  of  the 
proposed  experiment  would  depend  upon  three  conditions : 
first,  ample  pecuniary  ability ;  second,  simplicity  of  macbia- 
ery ;  third,  the  securing  the  alliance  of  some  other  interests 
than  those  of  a  strictly  religious  charluster.  He  referred  to 
the  New  York  Independent,  which,  though  extravagantly 
praised  in  some  quarters,  had  a  wide  crrculatioD,  partly 
through  the  ability  of  its  commercial  papers. 
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Key.  Db.  Gakkett  feared  there  might  he  greater  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  uniting  the  papers  than  had  as  yet 
been  contemplated.  The  union  of  all  phases  of  opinion  in 
one  paper  mighf>  puzzle  its  readers,  while  the  probability  of 
the  great  expense  to  be  incurred  threw  some  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  of  a  plan  which  he  should  rejoice,  to  see  successful. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Kogebs  thought  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  no  part  of  the  Book  Fund  would  be  appro- 
priated to  sustain  a  paper,  which,  if  issued  under  the  care 
of  the  Association,  should  be  provided  for  in  some  other 
way. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Rev.  Mr.  Will- 
son  of  Boxbury,  Rev.  'Mr.  Adams  of  Templeton,  Rev.  Dr. 
Barrett  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  of  Washington. 
The  resolution  of  Mr.  Cordner,  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
above,  was  unanimously  passed,  and  the  Association  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  have  given  only  a 
very  brief  outline  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  speakers 
whom  we  have  named.  Our  only  aim  has  been,  without 
any  pretence  at  fulness  of  report,  to  indicate  with  some  de- 
gree of  exactness  the  positions  taken  at  the  meeting.  It 
may  be  added,  for  purposes  of  an  historical  record,  that  the  ^ 
attendance  was  very  large,  the  church  being  literally  filled, 
and  that  a  rare  earnestness  of  tone  and  manner  distin- 
guished every  speaker.  Indeed,  we  believe  the  Anniver- 
sary week  was  never  more  characterized  by  a  deep-toned 
earnestness.  The  recent  outrage  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sack  and  destruction  of  the  city  of  Lawrence 
in  Kansas,  had  startled  every  mind,  and  wrought  it  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Men  were  asking  them- 
selves, What  do  these  events  portend  ?  What  is  the  next 
insult  and  wrong  which  we  must  expect?  Have  we  nerve 
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and  courage  enough  to  meet  the  crisis  to  whidb  we  seem  fiist 
hunying?  In  former  periods  of  excitement^  our  people 
have  been  divided  in  opinion,  and  have  been  angry  to- 
wards one  another ;  through  this  Anniversary  week  there 
was  entire  unanimity  of  feeling,  and  a  subdued  earnest- 
ness and  solemnity  pervaded  all  minds.  Questions  of  the- 
ology and  denominational  action,  lifted  out  of  their  usually 
calm  and  quiet  atmosphere,  and  seen  in  the  light  of  practical 
affiiirs  and  stirring  events,  were  discussed  with  a  directness 
and  earnestness  we  never  saw  before. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  meetings  of  that  week,  we 
gather  a  few  impressions  which  we  may  briefly  record. 

1.  There  is  to  be  in  our  body  no  compromise  with  Ortho- 
doxy. That  point  we  look  upon  as  settled.  For  ourselves, 
we  never  had  doubts  in  regard  to  it.  Amid  the  evident 
leanings  of  here  and  there  one  to  the  creed  of  the  past^  we 
have  always  believed  that  the  great  body  of  our  people  had 
no  disposition  to  look  back,  but  were  resolved  to  stand  &st 
in  their  freedom,  and  to  take  closer  and  closer  to  their 
hearts  the  cardinal  features  of  a  distinct  and  positive  Uni- 
tarian interpretation  of  Christianity.  We  rejoice  to  add, 
that  this  is  accompanied  with  no  alienation  of  feeling  finom 
those  who  are  drifting  towards  a  more  orthodox  belie£  It 
is  not  true  that  our  people  are  liberal  only  to  laxity  of 
opinion,  and  are  illiberal  towards  a  careful  and  stringent 
statement  of  belief.  We  have  not  seen  that  illiberality, 
The  fact  is,  there  is  too  much  sympathy  with  the  tender, 
reverential,  and  devout,  spirit  manifested  by  the  few  breth- 
ren referred  to,  to  permit  illiberality.  Go  on,  we  feel  like 
saying  to  them,  if  that  way  seems  right  to  you,  and  God 
'  bless  you,  and  we  will  love  you  as  brethren.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  drawn  to  the  conclusions  to  which  you 
are  tending,  by  reverential  and  holy  feelings,  which  we 
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honor  and  lore  in  you,  while  we  hope  we  are  not  without 
such  emotions  ourselves.  But  they  do  not  draw  us  in  youif 
direction.  We  stand  firm  on  our  Unitarian  interpretation 
of  the  Grospel.  We  should  be  recreant  to  the  clearest  teach- 
ings of  Scripture,  the  most  conclusive  deductions  of  reason, 
and  the  most  sacred  dictates  of  conscience,  if  we  did  not 
stand  there.  We  shall  continue  to  stand  on  that  platform, 
and  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  others  to  its  freedom  .and 
hope.  This  is  what  we  believe  ninety-nine  hundredths  <^ 
our  Unitarian  denomination  feel  like  saying,  and  will  make 
their  words  good  by  their  deeds. 

2.  There  is  an  element  of  hope  and  of  courage  in  our 
body  such  as  we  never  saw  before.  This  is  the  most  grati- 
fying revelation  of  Anniversary  week.  In  the  Providen- 
tial ordering  of  the  influences  operative  in  our  modem 
Christendom,  God  has  a  work  for  us  to  do,  a  bold  and 
noble  work,  the  importance  of  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
its  influence  upon  the  ideas  of  our  age,  and  the  progressive 
march  of  Christian  thought,  and  not  at  all  by  the  numerical 
strength  by  which  it  is  represented.  And  we  can  meet  the 
claims  of  that  high  position  if  we  wilL  We  are  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  most  potent  influences  of  our  age,  and 
are  strong  through  their  power.  Channels  of  usefulness  are 
open  to  us,  some  of  which  we  are  already  using  with  good 
effect,  and  with  appreciable  and  acknowledged  results  ;  and 
if  we  will  come  up  and  pour  our  strength  into  them,  we  can 
do  something  far  better  than  barely  maintain  a  struggling, 
gasping  existence ;  we  can  carry  on  undertakings  which 
we  may  well  count  it  a  joy  and  a  privilege  to  uphold.  Hope 
and  courage,  we  repeat,  have  sent  some  new  and  fresh  blood 
through  the  veins  of  our  denominational  body. 

3.  The  movement  to  make  the  Association  in  fact  what 
it  is  in  name,  —  an  ^^ American  Unitarian  Association," — to 
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ncOiancdtze  onr  nnitarianism,  according  to  the  happily  chosen 
word  of  the  President,  which  formed  the  kej-note  of  the 
discussion^  is  the  most  important  movement  undertaken  for 
manj  years.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  Association  is  a  mere  Boston  institution,  subject  to  Bos- 
ton dictation,  reflecting  Boston  prejudices,  and  publishing 
Boston  notions.  To  meet  this  state  of  feeling  the  Assoda- 
tion  comes  forward,  asking  for  a  representation  in  its  coun- 
sels of  various  geographical  and  theological  prepossessions. 
It  asks  that  we  may  rise  above  all  idea  of  cliques,  and  par- 
ties, and  sections,  and  may  stand  on  the  broad  platfi)rm  of 
American  Liberal  Christianity,  to  be  true  to  that  name,  and 
to  be  faithful  to  that  interest.  To  this  end  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  brethren  named  as  "Advisory  Committee"  for 
this  year,  and  hereafter  to  be  added  to  the  Board  of  Execu- 
tive Committee,  will  look  upon  this  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  paper  arrangement.  Let  us  have  their  counsel  and 
assistance.  We  indeed  think  that  in  times  past  we  have 
looked  beyond  Boston  Common,  and  have  done  something 
for  portions  of  our  country  not  visible  from  the  tower  of 
Mount  Auburn.  But  we  are  glad  in  all  opportunities  of 
extending  our  survey  and  our  action,  and  we  hope  that  the 
brethren  to  be  now  associated  with  us  will  be  our  eyes,  that 
we  may  see  our  whole  country,  and  our  hands,  that  we  may 
sow  our  seed  "beside  aU  waters."  It  may  take  several 
years  to  bring  into  effective  working  order  the  system  of 
measures  inaugurated  during  the  last  Anniversary  Week, 
but  we  predict  that  that  week  will  be  found  to  be  a  mem- 
orable one  in  the  history  of  our  denomination. 
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LANDMARKS. 

EvEBYBODY  kiiows  the  purpose  of  a  landmark.     In  an- 
cient times,  when  fields  and  farms  were  not  enclosed  accord- 
ing to  modem  usage,  and  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
right  of  soil  was  not  distinguished  by  any  natural  boundary, 
—  in  those  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  when  men  had 
begun  to  till  the  earth,  and  to  construct  for  themselves  fixed 
habitations,  —  when  shepherds  watched  their  fiocks,  and 
herdsmen  their  cattle,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  not  merely 
to  insure  their  safety,  but  to  prevent  them  from  trespassing 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  and  from  committing  depredations 
upon  the  property  of  their  owners,  —  it  was  necessary  to  set 
up  permanent  marks,  at  various  points,  so  that  every  one 
might  be  able,  without  difficulty,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
his  own  estate,  and  avoid  encroachments  upon  those  of  his 
neighbors.     In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Hebrews,  estates  of  this  nature  descended  down  in  the  same 
^  family,  from  father  to  son,  through  many  successive  genera- 
tions;  and  provision  was  also  made,  by  which,  when  any 
particular  branch  of  a  family  was  likely,  to  become  extinct, 
a  member  from  another  branch  was  required  to  step  in  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  inheritance.     Under  these 
circumstances,  there  would  always  be  a  strong  temptation, 
in  minds  that  were  capable  of  such  things,  to  change  the 
position  of  these  landmarks,  in  order  that  they  might  prefer 
claims  to  more  than  rightfully  belonged  to  them.     Hence 
the  commandment  was  given  by  Moses :  ^^  Thou  shalt  not 
remove  thy  neighbor's  landihark,  which  they  of  old  time 
have  set  up  in  thine  inheritance." 

Natural  things  will  serve  to  illustrate  spiritual  things. 

Christianity  must  have  its  landmarks,  or  there  would  be 
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nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  false  religions  of  the  earth, 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  various  forms  and  grades 
of  unhelief,  opon  the  other.  To  assert  the  contrary  would 
he  equiyalent  to  saying,  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  cod- 
tains  no  peculiarities  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  that  its 
introduction  into  the  world  was  altogether  needless.  There 
would  then  be  no  sufficient  motive  for  preaching  it,  —  none 
for  the  many  millions  that  are  annually  expended  for  the 
support  of  its  institutions.  To  admit  that  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  does  ocHitain  peculiarities,  —  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
—  is  in  effect  to  admit  that  there  are  certain  boundaries, 
within  which  one  becomes  a  Christian,  and  beyond  which 
he  can  have  no  just  claims  to  be  thus  regarded,  —  certain 
limits,  which  define  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and 
what  is  not ;  what  constitutes  a  person  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  what  does  not. 

Its  landmarks  are  its  fundamental  principles,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  of  any  other  religious  &ith.  They  are 
as  old,  of  course,  as  the  GU)spel  itself  They  are  such  as 
were  established  at  the  beginning,  by  ^  the  Author  and  Fin- 
isher of  our  faith";  and  such  as  have  been  made  known  to 
us,  by  them  who  were  ''  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word."  Every  disciple  of  Jesus  should  become  familiar 
with  them,  in  order  that  he  may  know  when  they  have  been 
removed,  and  that  he  may  assist,  when  there  is  occasion,  in 
restoring  them  to  their  original  position. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  and  important  are  these :  — 
1.  A  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  sanctified  and  sent 
of  God ;  as  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly  message,  bringing  with 
him  divine  credentials ;  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  the  light 
and  life  of  the  world,  the  conqueror  of  death.  Take  this 
away,  and  all  that  is  of  any  peculiar  value  in  Christianity 
will  disappear  with  it.     A  person  may  be  amiable,  benevo- 
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lent,  moral,  and  even  religious  in  his  way,  but  he  will  have 
no  right  to  call  himself  a  Christian.  For  the  same  moral 
qualities,  and  the  same  traits  of  character,  may  also  be  found 
in  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  and  even  the  Pagan. 

2.  The  reception  of  the  Christian  records  as  an  authori- 
tative rak  of  faith  and  practice.  Take  away  this,  and  we 
should  know  nothing  about  Christianity,  —  nothing  of  what 
it  teaches,  or  promises,  or  requires.  There  may  be  legiti- 
mate investigations  respecting  the  authenticity  of  certain 
portions  of  those  records.  There  may  be  questions  of  criti- 
cism and  interpretation,  in  relation  to  which  Christians  may 
honestly  differ,  and  be  Christians  stilL  But  if  the  whole  be 
rejected  at  once,  —  if  we  have  no  reliable  standard  of  doo- 
trine  or  duty,  at  all,  to  which  we  may  repair  for  the  solution 
of  our  doubts  and  our  difficulties,  and  regard  it  as  final,  — 
then  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  Grospel  is 
a  record  of  little  worth,  and  the  Koran,  or  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, might  claim  our  attention  as  welL 

3.  The  sacred  rights  of  conscience ;  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  determine  for  himself  what  the  Gospel  teaches, 
and  to  act  for  himself  in  view  of  what  the  Gospel  requires. 
This  likewise  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore 
it  is  one  of  its  landmarks.  If  there  is  a  single  plain  precept 
among  all  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  <^  call  no  man  mas- 
ter." If  there  is  a  single  question  among  all  the  recorded 
sayings  of  Jesus,  involving  its  own  answer  more  distinctly 
and  emphatically  than  any  other,  it  is  this:  "Why  even 
of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  righf;  ?  "  And  if  any- 
thing should  be  required  more  direct  and  explicit  than  such 
passages  as  these,  ought  not  this  one  passage  to  be  enough  ? 
"  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  domin- 
ion over  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority 
opon  them  ;.but  so  shaU  it  not  be  among  you."    Take  this 
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right  awaj,  compel  us  to  accept  as  trntfa,  or  to  perform  as 
doty,  whatever  others  may  choose  to  dictate,  —  oblige  as  to 
aabmit  our  reason  and  conscience  to  the  directicm  of  any 
mere  man  or  body  of  men,  —  and  then  we  shall  no  longer 
remain  "  Christ's  freemen."  We  shall  become  the  servaDts 
of  other  masters,  and  "  other  lords  "  will  have  "  dominioo 
over  us." 

Such  are  the  principles  of  our  faith.  Such  are  the  land- 
marks ^'  which  they  of  old  time  have  set  up  in  our  inhBrit- 
ance."  Of  course,  it  is  not  contended  that  no  person  can  be 
a  Christian,  in  character  and  in  belief,  who  fails  to  recognize 
these  principles,  or  refuses  to  acknowledge  them.  It  is  not 
contended  that  no  person  can  receive  benefit  from  the  Gos- 
pel,—  that  none  can  derive  edification  and  comfort  and 
support  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  —  who  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern these  landmarks.  The  husbandman  may  still  continue 
to  labor  in  the  same  field,  and  to  procure  from  it  the  same 
kinds  of  sustenance,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  trace 
its  exact  boundaries.  The  fiock  may  still  continue  in  safety, 
though  the  limits  of  the  fold  should  be  contracted  or  enlarged. 
They  may  still  feed  "  in  green  pastures  "  and  "  beside  the 
still  waters^"  though  the  extent  of  those  pastures  should  be 
unknown.  The  laborer  may  still  perform  his  allotted  work 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  notwithstanding  the  walls  thereof 
may  be  broken  down.  There  will,  however,  be  great  risks 
and  great  losses.  There  will  be  danger  both  of  committing 
trespasses,  and  of  suffering  from  the  encroachment  of  others. 
The  shepherd  may  be  taken,  and  the  sheep  may  be  scattered. 
The  wolf  may  seize  upon  the  lambs.  "The  foxes"  may 
enter,  and  "  spoil  the  vines."  And  thus  the  laborer  will  toil 
in  vain. 

Many  persons,  at  different  periods  of  time,  have  become 
dissatisfied  with  these  landmarks,  and  have  desired  to  change 
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tkeir  position.  Some  liave  demanded  a  larger  liberty. 
They  have  wished  to  keep  the  name,  and  to  enjoy  the  « 
privileges  belonging  to  Christians,  —  to  stand,  in  shorty 
upon  Christian  ground;  while  in  reidity  they  have  no 
claim  to  any  excepting  that  of  mere  natural  religion.  They 
believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  just  as  they  believe 
in  the  divine  mission  of  every  man,  whom  Providence  has 
raised  up  in  particular  periods  of  the  worid's  hbtory  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  times  and  to  accomplish  through  natural 
agencies  a  providential  work.  They  are  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  in  the  same  sense  that  there  were  disciples  of  the 
ancient  pUlosophers,  and  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
criticise,  with  the^same  degree  of  freedom,  all  his  words  and 
actions.  This  class  of  persons  would  fain  remove  all  boun* 
dariei*,  and  make  the  basis  of  Christianity  as  broad  as  the 
moral  universe,  and  as  the  domains  of  religious  truth. 

The  general  tendency,  however,  among  those  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  most  cases,  the  effort  has  been,  not  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  Christian  faith,  but  to  contract  thete.  One  sect 
after  another  has  gone  into  the  field,  and  taken  possession 
of  some  particular  portion  of  it,  and  each  has  defined  the 
limits,  and  changed  the  landmarks,  to  suit  its  own  purposes ; 
as  if  it  were  desirous  of  excluding  all  but  itself 

In  the  primitive  Church,  no  other  confession  of  faith  was 
ever  required  of  any  convert  than  simply  this :  ^  That  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod."  And  whoever  made  this 
confession  was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  number  of  the 
disciples,  was  admitted  to  their  feltowship,  was  alk>wed  to 
participate  in  their  most  sacred  rites,  and  to  share  in  all 
their  privileges.  But  such  a  confession  would  hardly  be 
deemed  sufficient  now,  in  most  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Cltfistian  Church.  The  GHeadites  have  taken  poeses- 
51* 
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Bion  of  the  paBsages  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Sphraimites  are 

•  reqaired  to  saj  *  Shibboleth ' ;  and  if  they  cannot  ^  frame  to 

pronoance  it  aright,"  they  are  at  once  cut  off  without  mer<7. 

The  Roman  Gharch,  beyond  all  others,  claims  to  be 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Bat  it  is  not  sufficient,  in  order 
to  be  received  into  that  commdnion,  to  profess  one's  &ith 
in  Christ  alone,  to  declare  an  unhesitating  belief  in  the 
Imths  of  his  Gospel,  and  a  sincere  desire  ^  to  walk  in  his 
commandments  and  ordinances  blameless."  It  is  necessary 
before  all  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  that  Church,  in 
all  its  decisions,  and  to  submit  unreservedly  to  its  authoritj 
in  all  its  demands.  Hence  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Christendom  are  deprived  of  their  inheritance.  It  has 
removed  ^'the  ancient  landmark." 

And  the  various  Protestant  communions  have  too  fre- 
quently been  guilty  of  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  Church  of  England,  sufficiently  orthodox,  as  this 
word  is  commonly  interpreted,  in  its  public  confessions, 
and  sufficiently  latitudinarian,  as  it  regards  the  opinions 
and  practic&  of  its  individual  members,  with  commendable 
impartiality,  unchurches  all  denominations  of  dissenters; 
and  Congregationalists,  and  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists, 
and  Baptists,  and  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians,  and  Cal- 
vinists  and  Universalists,  Protestants  as  they  are,  and  differ 
in  other  respects  as  they  may,  are  all  thrown  together  as 
one  class,  and,  however  they  may  be  regarded  as  individuals, 
are  not  acknowledged  as  comprising  any  part  of  the  mystical 
Body  of  Christ  It  was  not  thus  at  the  beginning.  The 
ancient  landmark  has  been  removed. 

And  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  these  denominations? 
They  that  are  so  prone  to  judge  others,  can  they  be  goOty 
of  doing  the  same  things?  Suppose  that  one  were  to  go 
among  them,  and  ask  to  be  received  into  their  fbUowship. 
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Suppose  that  lie  were  to  declare  his  belief  in  any  form  of 
urords  that  were  ever  employed  for  that  purpose,  either  by 
ofir  Lord  himself,  or  by  those  who  were  authorized  to  teach 
and  to  preach  in  his  namd.  Would  that  be  sufficient  ?  Or 
would  something  else  be  required  of  him  as  a  condition,  in 
a  form  of  words  that  Jesus  never  authorized  and  his  Apos- 
tles never  wrote?  There  are  doubtless  some  exceptions, 
but  the  result  in  most  instances  may  be  readily  foretold. 
He  could  not  be  received  without  professing  something 
more.     The  original  landmark  has  been  changed.' 

Why  not  be  content,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  their 
old  position  ?  Who  knows  better  what  landmarks  are 
needed,  and  where  they  should  be  placed,  than  they  #rho, 
at  the  beginning,  set  them  up  ?  Who  knows  better  the  true 
limits  of  his  fold,  than  the  good  shepherd  who  ^  careth  for 
his  flock  "  ?  Who  knows  better  the  extent  of  his  vineyard, 
than  he  who  emplojs  the  laborers  and  gives  them  their 
hire?  Who  knows  better  what  conditions  should  be  re- 
quired of  those  who  are  seeking  admission  within  its  en- 
closure, than  he  who  is  ^Head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church"?  Why  should  the  disciple  be  greater  than  his 
master,  or  the  servant  greater  than  his  lord? 

In  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  a  division  of  labor  has 
been  found  profitable.  One  person  is  bcfst  fitted  for  ono 
kind  of  work,  and  another  for  another.  One  has  more 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  he  can  plan.  One  has  a  better 
judgment  in  arranging  the  details,  and-  he  can  take  the 
general  oversight.  One  has  stronger  muscles  to  labor,  and 
firmer  health  to  endure  exposure  and  fatigue,  and  he  can 
perform  with  greater  ease  and  advantage  the  physical  toil. 
How  much  would  the  condition  of  the  world  be  improved, 
if  all  mankind  were  engaged  in  one  trade  or  profession  ? 
The  case  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  moral  and  spiritualy 
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•sin  the  material  world.  With  all  the  evil  that  has  lesidted 
from  the  divisioQ  of  the  Church  into  sects,  there  has  also 
been  much  good.  From  the  very  natural  rivah'j  ezistiBg 
among  them,  from  their  various  peculiarities,  adapting  them- 
selves to  different  classes  of  minds,  —  from  the  ^Mst,  abneadj 
sufficiently  proved  hj  experience,  that  one  sect  is  d^mble 
of  doing  what  another  cannot,  and  of  laboring  with  success 
where  another  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  disappointment,  — 
there  is  very  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  more  persons 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  have  been  induced  to  live  a  Christian  life,  than 
could  have  been  brought  under  this  influence,  or  induced 
to  live  such  a  life,  if  the  facts  had  been  different.  Provi- 
dence always  plans  more  wisely  than  man,  and  often  brings 
order  out  of  confusion,  and  good  out  of  evil.  If  then,  in  thus 
forming  themselves  into  sects,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had 
acted  from  no  other  motive  than  to  divide  the  field  of 
Christifui  enterprise  and  duty  into  distinct  portions,  where 
each  could  perform  its  own  peculiar  work,  in  the  way  which 
it  judged  best,  without  hinderance  from  others,  —  if  they  had 
been  willing  to  leave  the  original  landmarks  undisturbed, 
where  the  proprietor  of  all  had  placed  them,  —  and  if  tbey 
had  been  ready  to  greet  as  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  good 
cause,  whoever  were  disposed  to  engage  in  the  work,  to 
whatever  company  they  might  chance  to  belong,  and  what- 
ever distinctive  badges  they  might  choose  to  wear,  —  no 
serious  objection  could  be  made;  there  would  be  little  to 
complain  of,  and  much  to  be  gained.  It  would  only  be  one 
other  instance,  where  so  many  already  exist,  of  unity  in 
diversity,  —  of  manifold  operations  all  tending  to  the  same 
result. 

The  special  work  of  Unitarians  is  not  to  create  divisions, 
but  to  diffuse  a  broader  charity.    It  is  not  to  produce  alien- 
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ations,  but  ^  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.''  It 
is  not  to  remove  the  landmarks  from  the  place  where  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  set  them,  but  it  is  to  restore  them  to  their 
right  position.  It  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  labors  of 
others,  but  faithfully  to  perform  our  own.  It  is  to  cultivate 
the  waste  places  that  others  have  neglected.  It  is  to  sow 
the  good  seed  upon  all  soils.  And  let  us  not  be  discouraged, 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.  Say  we  not 
well,  "  After  four  months,  and  then  cometh  the  harvest "  ? 

W. 


EAKLY  WOMANHOOD. 

"  Each  month,  in  passing,  touched  with  some  new  grace. 
Or  seemed  to  touch  her,  so  that  day  by  day. 
Like  one  that  never  can  be  wholly  known, 
Her  beauty  grew." 

No  real  woman  ever  departed  from  the  world  without 
setting  her  seal  upon  it,  and  leaving  it  better  than  she  found 
it.  Earnestness  and  truth  never  meet  with  ridicule,  display 
and  failure  may ;  and  if  there  were  more  of  the  true  spirit^ 
the  imitation  would  become  more. intolerable.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  see  why,  from  so  much  promise  as  is  found 
among  young  girls,  so  little  fruit  is  matured  when  life  is  all 
summed  up. 

A  young  girl  leaves  her  school,  regretting  the  loss  of  her 
teachers'  influence,  her  comparative  separation  from  many 
friends,  and  the  complete  change  that  is  to  take  place  in 
her  life.  She  carries  warm  in  her  heart  the  lessons  of  self- 
discipline  and  impi^vement  she  received  at  school,  and  con- 
tinually declares  her  resolution  to  prove  that  her  advantages 
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have  not  been  slighted.  Thus  fresh  and  earned  she  be§u» 
her  new  life. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  she  looks  back.  Where  is  the  ? 
What  steps  has  she  taken  in  real  improvement  since  the 
steady  hand  of  a  faithful  guide  was  withdrawn  from  her 
shoulder  ?  As  soon  as  the  first  glow  of  enthusiasm  had  sub- 
sided, it  was  very  hard  to  find  two  hours  every  day  for 
study,  so  many  were  the  calls  upon  her  time.  She  has  no 
example  and  encouragement  at  home  to  draw  back  from  ex- 
citement. She  quiets  her  conscience  by  the  assurance  that 
it  is  only  selfishness  which  prompts  her  to  separate  herself 
firom  her  family  for  any  length  of  time  merely  for  her  own 
improvement.  At  first  her  studies  are  omitted  for  a  day  or 
two  now  and  then,  next  for  a  week,  finally  altogether.  Fi?e 
years  of  such  progress  as  this  brings  one  to  what  we  have 
seen. 

Many  mothers  encourage  this.  If  their  daughters  have 
been  placed  a  certain,  number  of  years  at  a  good  school,  their 
education  is  completed.  A  certain  quantity  of  ^  learning  " 
is  to  be  forced  into  them,  like  sawdust  into  a  doll ;  it  needs 
no  more  while  the  body  holds  together ;  outward  improve- 
ment is  all  the  addition  which  can  be  made,  and  nothing  is 
spared  that  this  may  not  be  wanting.  And  all  fop  what 
end  ?  We  see  the  answer  every  day.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  truth.  All  this  system  of  labor  and  care,  that 
the  girl  may  make  what  is  called  a  good  match. 

To  this  cause  may  partly  be  traced  such  ill-assorted  mar- 
riages, so  many  frivolous  and  aimless  lives,  so  many  un- 
trained hearts  growing  up  to  take  their  parents'  places,  and 
play  over  again  the  same  never-worn-out  farce.  This  ac- 
counts in  part  for  so  many  ungovernable  youth,  so  much 
manhood  without  character,  so  much  old  Bge  without  dignity 
or  worth. 
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The  beginning  was  only  a  little  spot,  a  want  of  aim,  tak- 
ing what  each  day  brought  without  a  thought  beyond ;  doing 
what  others  did,  or  only  striving  to  excel  them  in  meeting 
the  demands  which  the  world  makes  upon  all  who  will  listen 
to  it.  That  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough  to  drag  a  woman 
down  to  almost  a  machine. 

A  woman's  responsibility  is  very  great ;  and  the  greater 
her  beauty,  or  her  power  of  pleasing,  the  heavier  her  trust. 
More  or  less  influence  she  is  continually  exerting,  —  on 
young  children,  where  she  has  the  precedence  of  all  other 
instruction, — on  young  men  who  take  pleasure  in  her  society. 
No  woman  need  complain  that  life  has  no  particular  niche 
for  her,  no  claim  on  her  exertions ;  and  whether  deliber- 
ately or  thoughtlessly  an  aimless  life  is  led,  the  law  of  the 
world  stands  the  same,  —  ^*  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap." 

But  none*  the  less  true  is  the  great  law,  "  Seek,  and  ye 
shall  find  " ;  and  life  might  be  very  different  if  a  young  girl, 
fresh  from  school,  resolved  to  put  the  past  into  practice,  and, 
placing  herself  in  imagination  at  the  end  of  life,  and  above 
it,  as  it  were,  so  as  to  form  a  true  judgment,  and,  taking 
into  consideration  her  own  individual  circumstances,  should 
prayerfully  choose  the  most  worthy  aim  for  which  to  live. 
It  must  be  one  distinct  aim,  as  thoughtfully  chosen,  and  with 
as  much  view  to  surrounding  circumstances,  as  her  brother's 
path  in  business  is  chosen ;  for  no  one  can  faithfully  serve 
two  masters. 

It  may  be  very  different  from  her  sister's  appointed  path ; 
but  she  must  find  it  for  herself,  and  judge  whether  it  is  her 
own;  no  one  can  give  much  aid  in  such  a  choice.  For 
one,  self-improvement  is  all  that  she  can  do,  —  a  patient 
continuance  of  her  school  studies.  To  another,  study  is  for- 
bidden, or  at  least  a  luxury.for  only  leisure  time ;  but  what- 
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ever  it  is,  let  her  make  a  careful  choice,  and  be  &ithM 
to  it 

To  some  there  seem  to  be  many  paths  opening  one  from 
another ;  to  them  God's  call  is  to  fill  manj  places  in  turn, 
and  none  completely ;  perhaps'  to  prepare  one  place  after 
another  for  others  to  occupy,  —  to  divide  the  talent,  and 
excel  in  nothing.  But  there  is  one  end  to  be  kept  in  view 
even  in  this.  To  be  content  in  such  a  lot,  one  must  be 
always  earnestly  desirous  of  domg  the  will  of  Grod.  That  is 
the  great  test  question,  —  "  Is  it  the  will  of  God  ?  "  Thia 
question  must  be  prayerfully  put  in  doubtful  cases,  for  there 
is  great  danger  sometimes  of  mistaking  inclination  for  duty. 
In  those  undefined  questions,  so  difficult  to  answer,  conscien- 
tious people  sometimes  fall  into  the  mistake  of  calling  that 
most  right  which  is  most  pleasant ;  for  while  they  hesitate 
over  them,  inclination  steps  softly  up  and  whispers,  ^^  God  is 
a  Grod  of  love ;  he  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his  children ; 
to  please  him  best,  please  yourself;  follow  me."  One  may 
make  mistakes  at  first ;  but  if  she  is  really  in  earnest,  she 
will  succeed  at  last.  She  will  clearly  see  whether  what  was 
so  earnestly  followed  yesterday  must  be  given  up  to  try 
something  else  to-day ;  whether  it  is  as  much  a  duty  to  lead 
some  game  to  amuse  a  fretful  child  this  hour,  as  to  buy 
bread  for  a  starving  one  the  next. 

Such  a  life  need  not  interfere  with  enjoyment  or  amuse- 
ment ;  but  with  a  worthy  end  in  view,  enjoyment  will  be 
heightened,  though  never  suffered  to  overstep  the  limits  of 
innocence.  In  such  a  life  there  will  be  no  weariness  and 
discontent,  no  darkness  for  any  length  of  time.  Obstacles, 
trials,  sufferings,  will  help  and  not  retard ;  God's  hand  will 
be  visible,  holding  the  staff  on  which  we  may  lean,  and  his 
voice  will  be  heard  whispering  to  us  to  grasp  it  for  support. 
This  is  theory,  and  it  seems  most  plausible  and  easy.     It 
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is  easy  to  form  resolutions,  and  the  glow  which  comes  with 
them  is  most  cheering  and  encouraging.    They  bring  a  feel- 
ing of  triumph  and  of  power,  which  lifts  one  up,  and  makes 
great  sacrifices  easy.     But  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  this 
determination  and  a  constant,  faithful  practice  of  it.  ^  To 
carry  about  continually  such  a  determination,  to  force  it  to 
interfere  often  with  pleasant  self-indulgence;  to  warm  and 
cherish  it  when  one  is  weary  of  the  very  thought  of  duty, 
and  it  lies  like  lead  on  the  heart ;  to  never  suffer  one's  self 
to  be  free  from  the  monotonous  chant,  —  Duty^  Duty,  Duty ; 
to  give  a  pleasant  answer  to  a  fretful  question ;  to  go  through 
the  same  routine  day  after  day, —  a  routine  which  promises 
nothing,  and  amounts  to  so  little  that  it  is  never  recognized 
by  others  as  a  duty,  much  less  as  a  sacrifice;  —  to  choose 
that  is  to  choose  a  hard  life,  —  but  it  is  also  to  choose  a 
useful,  happy,  and  peaceful  life,  —  and  the  future  is  in  God's 
hands. 

Z.  Z. 


DISTRICT  AGENCIES   FOR  1856-57. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  for  the  present  year,  immediately- upon  their 
appointment,  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  Dis- 
tricts and  Agencies,  in  pursuance  of  thie  intentions  expressed 
in  the  Annual  Report,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.* 
Regarding  the  experiment  as  successful,  and  believing  that 
it  merits  a  more  diligent  and  thorough  trial  this  year,  the 
Committee  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  expressed 
willingness  of  the  Agents  of  last  year  to  serve  the  Associa- 

*  See  pp.  557,  558,  of  this  Joarnal. 
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tion  again.  Accordinglj,  the  following  list  contains  tlie 
names,  for  the  most  part,  of  last  year's  Agents,  and  their 
Districts  are  appointed  essentially  as  before,  with  only  a  few 
changes,  which  motives  of  convenience  have  suggested. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  June  4, 
1856,  it  was  voted  that  the  following  be  the  Districts  and 
Agents  for  the  year  1856  -57  :  — 

District  No.  1  includes  all  the  Unitarian  Societies  in 
Boston,  Chelsea,  and  Charlestown.  Rev.  WiUiana  R.  Alger, 
District  AgenL 

District  No.  2  includes  the  Societies  in  Waltham,  Water- 
town,  Weston,  Cambridge,  West  Cambridge,  Somerville, 
Brighton,  Brookline,  and  Newton.  Rev.  Thomas  Hill, 
District  Agent, 

District  No.  3  includes  the  Societies  in  Lexington,  Wo- 
burn,  Medford,  Lincoln,  Bedford,  Concord,  Billerica,  Lowell. 
Rev.  N.  A,  Staples,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  4  includes  the  Societies  in  Framinghaia, 
Wayland,  Sudbury,  Stow,  Marlborough,  Westborough,  North- 
borough,  Bolton.    Rev.  Samuel  D.  Robbins,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  5  includes  the  Societies  in  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  JVIilton,  Quincy,  Dedham.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hall,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  6  includes  the  Societies  in  Medfield,  Wal- 
pole,  Canton,  Dover,  Mendon,  Uxbridge,  Upton,  Sherbom, 
Needham,  Natick.     Rev.  R.  D.  Burr,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  7  includes  the  Societies  in  East  Bridgewater, 
Bridgewater,  West  Bridgewater,  Taunton,  Norton,  Mans- 
field.    Rev.  J.  H.  Phipps,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  8  includes  the  Societies  in  Kingston,  Ply- 
mouth, Duxbury,  Hingham,  Scituate,  Cohasset,  Nantucket, 
Sandwich,  Barnstable.     Rev.  C.  J.  Bowen,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  9  includes  the  Societies  in  Providence,  New- 
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port,  New  Bedford,  Fairbaven,  Fall  River.     Rev.  Dr.  Hall, 
T>istrict  Agent, 

ZHctrict  No.  10  includes  the  Societies  in  Fitchburg,  Leom- 
inster, Lancaster,  Clinton,  Sterling,  Worcester.  Rev.  W.  P. 
Tildeti,  District  Agent, 

District  No.  11  includes  tbe  Societies  in  Groton,  Lunen- 
burg, Harvard,  Pepperell,  Sbirley,  Ashby,  Townsend,  Lit- 
tleton, Tyngsborough,  Chelmsford.'  Rev.  Crawford  Night- 
ingale, District  Agent. 

District  No.  12  includes  the  Societies  in  Salem,  Mar- 
blehead,  Beverly,  Andover,  Lawrence,  Lynn,  Danvere, 
Gloucester,  Newburyport.  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  District  Agent. 
District  No.  13  includes  the  Societies  in  Templeton,  Hub- 
bardston,  Barre,  Petersham,  Athol,  New  Salem.  Rev.  Ed- 
win G.  Adams,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  14  includes  the  Societies  in  Deerfield,  Green- 
field, Northfield,  Brattleborough,  Vt.,  Northampton,  Chico- 
pee.  Ware,  Springfield,  Brookfield.  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Dis- 
trict Agent. 

District  No.  15  includes  the  Societies  in  Charlestown,  Wal- 
pole,  Keene,  Dublin,  Peterborough,  Concord,  Manchester, 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire.  Rev.  Adams  Ay er.  District  Agent. 
District  No.  16  includes  the  Societies  in  Saco,  Portland, 
Brunswick,  Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Rev.  J.  T. 
G.  Nichols,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  17  includes  the  Societies  in  Belfast,  Ban- 
gor, Thomaston,  Perry,  Eastport,  Calais,  Maine.  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  Palfrey,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  18  includes  the  Societies  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
New  York  City,  Staten  Island,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  Gty, 
^     Philadelphia.    Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  District  Agent. 

District  No.  19  indudes-  the  Societies  in  Troy,  Albany, 
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Syracuse,  Bocbester,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Rev.  Edgar  Back- 
ingham,  District  Agent, 

District  No,  20  includes  the  Societies  in  Geneva,  EL, 
Chicago,  lU.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Bockford,  Bl.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Meadville,  Fa.,  Austinburg,  Ohio.  Rev.  A. 
H.  Conant,  District  Agent* 

District  No,  21  includes  the  Societies  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Alton,  Quincj,  Peoria,  Dixon,  111.  Bev.  J. 
H.  Hey  wood.  District  Agent, 

The  above  list  includes  most  of  the  Societies  in  the  de- 
nomination. Some  are  omitted  because  their  isolated  po- 
sition forbids  their  inclusion  in  any  of  the  above-named 
groups.  Such  is  the  case  with  Montreal,  Canada,  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. ;  from  all  of  which,  during  the 
past  year,  the  Association  has  received  contributions  of  aid, 
which  it  hopes  may  be  repeated  in  the  year  to  come.  A 
few  other  Societies  are  omitted,  because,  in  their  feeble  con- 
dition, no  assistance  from  them  can  properly  be  asked. 

In  the  list  of  District  Agents  there  are  some  new  mem- 
bers, and  these  may  Hke  to'  know  what  course  was  followed 
last  year.  In  answer  we  may  say,  that  no  particular  course 
was  prescribed,  and  on  assembling  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  found  that  no  uniformity  of  action  had  been  observed. 
Some  addressed  a  letter  to  each  minister  in  their  District, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister,  to  the  Parish  Committee. 
Others  made  arrangements  with  their  brethren,  which  would 
enable  them  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Association  in  the 
course  of  their  ordinary  exchanges.  The  main  thing  was 
to  secure  a  contribution  from  every  parish  in  the  District ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  prepared  to  preach  upon  the 
subject  wherever  opportunity  might  be  afforded.  So  also 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  his  address^  each  brother  adopted 
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the  course  which  he  jadged  best  Some  presented  the 
claims  of  the  Book  Fund,  some  spoke  at  length  upon  the 
missionary  operations  of  the  Association,  while  others  offered 
only  some  general  views  of  the  importance  of  Christian  and 
denominational  activity.  As  to  all  these  details  each  Agent 
will  doubtless  find  one  course  best  suited  to  one  Society,  and 
another  to  another,  and  will  adopt  the  method  best  fitted  to 
the  end  to  be  kept  in  view, — awakening  Christian  sympathy, 
and  arousing  Christian  activity. 

As  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised,  a  word  may  be 
added.  Most  of  the  Agents  last  year  reported  that  there 
was  a  disposition  in  their  Districts  to  give  cheerfully  and 
generously  to  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  a  growing 
confidence  in  its  plans  and  prospects,  which  afforded  hope  of 
an  increase  of  contributions  for  the  year  to  come.  On  foot- 
ing up  the  sums  which  may  be  regarded  as  sure,  it  was 
found  that  they  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  If  all 
parishes  give  according  to  their  ability,  and  to  their  duty 
to  the  great  interests  of  Christian  truth  and  righteousness, 
their  contributions  will  greatly  exceed  this  sum,  and  every 
Society  will  be  made  richer  by  its  gift. 

It  is  hoped  that  District  Agents  will  feel  the  importance 
of  an  early  attention  to  the  service  to  which  they  are  here 
invited.  With  some  Societies  the  time  for  their  annual 
contribution  to  the  Association  occurs  in  the  summer,  or 
early  in  the  autumn.  In  most  cases  arrangements  for 
preaching  must  be  made  some  time  in  advance.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  at  once  the 
times  when  this  subject  can  be  best  presented  to  each 
parish. 

There  will  be  two  conferences  of  the  District  Agents  and 
the  Executive  Committee  during  the  coming  year ;  one  in 
the  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  progress  of 
52* 
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plans  of  action,  the  other  just  before  the  next  anniversary 
of  the  Association,  to  gather  up  the  results  of  such  plans. 
The  expenses  of  attendance  will  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer, 
as  will  also  other  necessary  costs  incurred  in  the  dischazge 
of  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Association.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Association  will  hold  himself  ready  to  preach  to  any 
Society  which  it  may  be  advisable,  in  the  judgment  either 
of  any  District  Agent  or  of  any  minister  or  parish  com- 
mittee, that  he  should  visit  personally;  and  will  at  all 
times  be  happy  to  forward  any  information  which  he  can 
supply. 

It  only  remains  to  express  the  wish,  that  the  year  upon 
which  we  are  entering  may  be  marked  by  more  energetic 
and  successful  labors  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  signs  of  a  reviving  interest  in  the  measures 
undertaken,  and  the  hopes  that  encourage  us  onward.  Let 
the  earnest  voices  of  those  who  are  here  invited  to  set  forth 
the  claims  of  the  Grospel  upon  our  co-operation,  be  heard  in 
the  churches  in  their  neighborhood,  pleading  for  a  deeper 
love  for  this  work,  and  for  more  generous  appropriations  to 
it,  and  what  new  and  quickening  influences  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  may  pervade  our  entire  body !  After  a  few  years 
of  such  systematic  and  devoted  labors,  it  may  no  longer  be 
said  of  us  as  a  body  of  Christians,  that  we  are  like  '<an 
island  of  ice  in  a  sea  of  Are," — we  may  be  doing  our  full 
share  of  the  work  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Master.  Whether 
all  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  will  co-operate  with  us  in 
the  plans  here  set  forth,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Some  of 
them  may  feel  that  these  plans  are  not  wise,  and  may  con- 
scientiously refrain  from  sanctioning  them.  We  shall  re- 
spect all  sincere  scruples,  and  shall  weigh  no  man  by  our 
private  scales.  But  where  there  is  no  objecti<»i  to  these 
methods  of  action,  where  they  win  approval  finom  the  reason 
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because  they  are  wise,  and  from  the  conscience  because  they 
are  useful  and  hopeful,  there  we  shall  look  for  co-operation, 
prompt,  hearty,  persevering,  —  and  we  feel  sure  we  shall  not 
look  in  vain. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

As  the  most  recent  information  in  regard  to  our  mission 
in  Kansas  has  been  spread  before  the  public  by  the  address- 
es of  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman,  Esq.,  during 
their  late  visit  to  New  England,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
chiefly,  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  to  the  letters  we  have 
received  from  our  laborious  missionary  and  indefatigable 
correspondent,  Rev.  Mr.  Dall  of  Calcutta.     We  feel  sure 
that  our  readers  will  not  regret  that  we  give  up  so  many  of 
our  pages  to  extracts  from  his  letters.     They  constitute  a 
picture  of  missionary  life  as  devoted,  faithful,  and  successful 
as  can  be  found  in  any  of 'the  annals  of  missionary  enter- 
prise.    We  give  below  seven  letters  from  Mr.  Dall,  omit- 
ting from  each  a  few  commencing  and  concluding  words. 

"  Calcutta,  December  22,  1856. 
'<  Your  second  letter,  dated  Boston,  October  16, 1855,  has  reached 
me  just  in  time  for  acknowledgment  by  the  outgoing  mail.  Thank 
you  also  for  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal.  I  see 
that  mention  is  made  of  our  mission  in  it,  and  I  know  that  it  will 
cheer  our  Calcutta  friends.  Our  *  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  India '  is  gaining  a  steadier  footing  and  a  firmer  hold 
from  month  to  month,  and  almost  from  week  to  week.  There  is 
no  one  but  myself  to  prepare  its  publications  as  yet ;  but,  by  a  very 
.  careful  outlay  of  time,  rising  daily  an  hour  or  two  before  the  sun, 
I  am  able  to  meet  all  engagements.     All  the  daily  newspapers  of 
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Caleatta,— -The  EDgliahman,  TheHnrkEni,  The  Monung Chron- 
icle, The  Citizen,  and  a  well-edited  tri- weekly  called  The  Phce- 
.  nix, — open  their  columns  to  my  contributions  ;  and  though  the 
principal  ones  make  their  subscription  price  $  30  to  $  36  a  year,  they 
are  sent  to  me  gratuitously  by  their  editors,  in  consideration  of  my 
occasionally  writing  for  them  all.  My  only  subjects  are  religion 
and  morals,  and,  not  infrequently,  direct  doctrinal  Unitarianism. 
I  am  corresponding  monthly  or  oftener  with  Madras,  and  sending 
books  and  pamphlets  frequently,  by  a  cheap  *■  Book  Post '  which  the 
oflen  generous  English  government  has  extended  to  India  among 
other  blessings.  So  it  is  that  my  faithful  brother  Roberts  and  I, 
without  having  yet  seen  each  other's  faces,  seem  to  have  become 
well  acquainted,  and  strongly  bound  together  by  a  common  sym- 
pathy. 

"  The  Sunday  services  at  the  Mission-room  are  as  well  attended 
as  ever.  Attendants,  including  a  native  Christian  or  two,  begin 
to  bring  their  wives  and  children  with  them;  and  of  late  (our 
pastoral  record  having  opened  with  the  entry  of  four  children 
christened)  we  enjoy  an  incipient  church  feeling.  We  even 
dream  of  a  little  Sunday-school. 

"  You  speak  of  the  possible  mission  of  a  Unitarian  preacher  to 
Madras,  by  the  way  of  Calcutta.  I  regret  to  find  how  rare  and 
difficult  is  the  travelling  communication  between  Calcutta  and  Ma* 
dras.  It  hardly  exists,  —  with  occasional  exceptions  of  a  ship,  — 
unless  by  the  exorbitant  '  overland  mail '  steamers.  My  advice 
decidedly  is,  therefore,  that  the  missionary  go  at  once  from  Boston 
to  Madras,  and  thence  correspond  with  me  and  with  leading  men 
of  our  society,  such  as  Mr.  Lewis,  -  our  Treasurer,  or  with  our 
President,  Mr.  Pratt.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  such  a 
man  would  find  his  every  energy  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  Madras  and 
the  neighboring  cities  of  <Southern  India.  The  English  language 
is  quite  as  generally  understood  at  Madras,  with  its  300,000,  as  in 
Calcutta,  with  its  estimated  800,000  or  900,000.  The  more  I  see 
and  hear,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  the  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious Christian  converts  in  India  are  about  to  fall  into  our  path  of 
light.  I  have  never  yet  addressed  myself  particularly  to  these,  * 
bat  they  are  often  coming  to  me  for  conversation  and  for  books. 
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And  they  all  say  that  Unitarian  Christianity  needs  only  presenta- 
tion to  be  accepted  by  native  Christians  everywhere.  I  lately 
visited  Mr.  Pratt,  at  Burdwan,  66  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta  by 
railway.  While  there  I  was  introduced  to  the  Rajah  of  Burd- 
wan, who  is  called  tiie  wealthiest  Bajah  in  India.  His  colleo- 
torate,  private  houses,  palaces,  and  gardens,  make  up  nearly  the 
entire  city.  A  showy  company  of  cavalry  usually  attends  him  as 
a  body-guard,  and  he  is  otherwise  surrounded  with  Oriental  state. 
He  has  grown  up  with  European  associates  about  him,  and  lives 
almost  as  a  European.  For  years  he  has  welcomed  the  society  of 
Christian  missionaries,  and  once  and  again  been  '  almost  a  Chris- 
tian.' Hb  dignity,  almost  amounting  to  coolness  on  my  first 
approach,  presently  softened  into  attention,  and  then  warmed  into 
deeper  interest.  His  first  question  to  me  was  concerning  the 
deity  of  Christ,  which  he  said  he  could  never  accept.  Surrounded 
by  twenty  or  thirty  listeners,  I  gave  him,  succinctly,  our  Unitarian 
views  of  Christ's  relation  to  the  Father  as  a  Son,  and  to  every  man 
as  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father's  will,  —  the  way  of  peace,  the 
truth  of  God,  the  life  of  heaven  upon  earth.  Whereupon  he  ex- 
pressed great  delight,  —  even  saying  that  he  would  *  rather  have 
missed  a  crore  of  rupees '  than  not  to  have  heard  what  I  said.  He 
asked  for  Unitarian  publications,  some  of  which  I  presently 
sent  him  by  his  own  messenger.  He  begged  me  to  come  and 
preach  those  views  to  his  people.  He  would  insure  me  a  hall 
and  an  audience  whenever  I  should  come,  only  send  him  word 
from  Calcutta  one  day  in  advance.  He  wished  me  to  send  him 
Unitarian  tracts  by  mail ;  which  I  am  doing.  He  ordered  his  car- 
riage for  my  return,  and,  in  Bengalee  (understood  by  a  native 
Christian  who  accompanied  me),  he  spoke  to  his  attendants  of 
what  I  said  of  Jesus.  Before  leaving  Burdwan  the  next  morning, 
to  meet  engagements  in  Calcutta,  I  visited  and  examined  a  fine 
school  of  400  boys,  supported  by  the  Rajah  as  his  own,  rejecting 
all  ofiers  of  government  assistance.  This  assistance,  by  the  way, 
is  given  to  all  schools,  heathen  and  Christian,  Unitarian  and  Trin- 
itarian, to  the  amount  of  about  half  the  entire  outlay.  On  the 
walls  of  the  Rajah's  school  I  gladly  noticed  moral  precepts  in  Eng- 
lish Bible  words,  and  my  brief  religious  appeals  to  the  classes  were 
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apparently  welcomed  by  both  teacheTS  and  pupils.  My  prayer  is 
that  Qod  may  turn  the  Rajah's  heart  wholly  to  himself.  I  plaee 
but  little  reliance  on  the  results  of  a  single  interview.  Still,  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  come  to  Bord- 
wan,  and  preach  to  the  Rajah,  his  household,  and  his  schools ; 
though  no  pecuniary  aid  to  the  mission  should  ever  grow  out  of 
his  professed  interest." 

"  Calcutta,  January  8,  1856. 

*'  The  new  year  opens  with  a  smile  upon  us  ;  may  it  be  the  same 
with  our  cause  at  home.     Grod  grant  us  all  a  year  of  new  faith. 

"  Our  report  for  the  first  six  months  has  just  been  given  in,  and 
it  surprises  not  a  few  of  our  friends.  I  intend  you  shall  have  it  in 
some  form  by  the  next  mail.  We  are  out  in  the  1856  '  Directo- 
ries,' and  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  names  of  the  Unita- 
rian Society  before  the  public.  Mr.  Pratt  and  others  will  lose 
standing  by  it,  but  there  is  no  shrinking  from  a  public  confession, 
thank  God !  Our  mission  is  increasing  its  hold  upon  the  native 
mind,  of  which  we  have  increasing  and  delightful  testimony.  I 
enclose  for  your  eye  parts  of  notes  from  natives  and  '  East  Indians,' 
as  the  country-born  half-bloods  are  called.  I  find  Mr.  R.  Forbes 
to  be  a  man  in  high  trust  by  government,  —  a  fine-looking,  white- 
haired  old  man  of  seventy-one  years,  who  for  fifly  years  has  been 
a  constant  member  of  the  Church  of  England  here.  Solitary  study 
has  made  him  a  Unitarian.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  the  half  of 
what  he  has  written  me.  Nor  is  he  the  only  one  that  has  sprung 
up  in  this  way,  to  our  unexpected  encouragement.  On  the  other 
hand,  institutions  are  sending  for  me  to  address  them.  Not  long 
since  I  lectured  to  the  Bethune  Society,  —  that  includes  all  the 
older  pupils  of  the  chief  Government  College  in  India,  the  Presi- 
dency College.  And  now,  within  a  day  or  two  past,  the  wealthy 
natives  (Babus)  have  made  me  the  chief  speaker  at  the  *■  Com- 
mencement '  and  Prize  Distribution  of  the  Metropolitan  College, 
which  has  seven  hundred  students,  and  is  the  only  College  started 
in  India  by  natives  who  refuse  government  aid.  Such  opportuni- 
ties, granted  to  few  if  any  other  Christian  missionaries,  are  surely 
to  be  coveted.    You  will  see  the  report  of  my  '  Metropolitan ' 
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College  Address  in  the  newspapers  I  send.  Letters  asking^  for 
tracts  and  sermons,  and  explanations  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
increase  upon  me.  Some  of  them  are  from  distances  that  require 
weeks  of  mail  carriage  to  reach  me,  as  the  one  enclosed  from  Jo- 
kehai,  which  I  do  not  find  on  my  map,  but  am  told  is  in  the  far 
South.  My  intercourse  with  Mr.  Pratt,  by  letter,  is  almost  as 
constant  as  before  he  lefl  Calcutta  on  his  educational  journeying. 
He  is  firm,  and  steadfast,  and  zealous  as  ever.  While  on  a  visit 
to  him  at  Burdwan  (seventy  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta)  lately,  and 
walking  at  sunrise  among  the  idol  temples  in  the  bamboo  groves, 
I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  myself  fairly  under- 
stood in  conversing  with  the  natives  on  the  unity  of  God.  In 
asking  them,  pointedly,  whether  there  were  many  or  only  one  God 
over  all,  some  said  they  supposed  that  there  was  *  only  about  one.' 

"  Since  the  receipt  of  your  *  Quarterly,'  and  my  printing  what 
you  there  say  of  Florence  Nightingale  as  a  Unitarian,  a  brisk  con- 
troversy has  sprung  up.  There  have  been  two  letters  on  the  op- 
position, and  three  on  my  side,  all  tending  to  call  attention  to  the 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel.  I  am  called  out  into  print  in  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  oflener  than  once  a  week,  so  wide 
open  is  our  '  door  of  utterance.'  It  will  be  interesting  to  friends 
at  home  to  know  how  great  is  the  demand  for  American  school 
and  other  books  here.  Two  such,  that  I  had  with  me  by  mere 
chance,  are  being,  in  part  at  least,  translated  into  Bengalee  for 
native  schools.  Please  tell  Miss  Whitman,  at  Lexington,  that 
one  of  them  is  a  little  Primer  of  Moral  Philosophy  that  she  gave 
me,  with  her  autograph,  as  a  memento.  I  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  procure  *  The  Rollo  Books '  (eight  or  ten  volumes  of  them) 
for  an  eminent  native  gentleman  of  my  society,  who  expresses  his 
intention  of  making  them  a  model  for  a  Bengalee  series. 

'<  I  have  only  time  to  add,  that  I  am  going  soon  again  to  the 
Rajah  of  Burdwan,  who  was  too  ill  on  my  last  visit  to  see  me,  or 
make  the  arrangements  for  my  preaching  which  he  intends." 

"  Calcutta^  January  23,  1856. 
"  Yours  of  November  26th,  1855,  reaches  me  just  in  time  for  a 
few  words,  and  very  few,  by  the  outgoing  mail.     I  hoped  to  have 
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sent  yoa  our  aemiannaftl  report  by  this  opportanity,  bat  we  de- 
cide that  we  most  send  a  few  copies  of  it  to  England  and  else- 
where, and  the  putting  it  in  type  will  delay  its  coming.  I  must 
say  we  are  encouraged  to  see  how  many  doors  God  is  opening  to 
ns,  and  how  much  the  native  population  are  moved  at  our  coming. 
To-night  I  comntence  a  course  of  seven  or  eight  public  lectnres, 
parts  of  each  of  which  are  to  go  regularly  before  the  public  in  the 
leading  journal  of  Calcutta,  *  The  Englishman.'  To-morrow  I 
go  for  the  third  time  to  Burdwan,  to  the  Rajah.  With  the  new 
year  we  have  commenced  holding  a  Sunday  school  for  two  hours 
each  Sunday.  There  are  ^ve  or  six  gentleman  teachers,  and  we 
are  likely  to  be  overran  with  pupils.  I  am  daily  at  the  Schcwl  of 
Industrial  Art,  and  the  young  men  will  talk  to  me  even  there  on 
religious  things.  My  Bible-class  continues  the  study  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Christ,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  at  my  residence  here.  I  find 
that  I  have  taken  about  sixty-eight  dollars  for  the  books  you  sent 
with  me.  The  remainder  are  many  of  them  borrowed  and  re- 
turned from  week  to  week.  The  Miracles,  the  Plenary  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  are  the  topics  most 
constantly  introduced  by  inquirers.  Letters  and  inquirers  come  to 
me,  perhaps  three  or  four  every  day.  I  hardly  know  how  I  get 
through  the  amount  of  writing,  talking,  printing,  and  reading  of 
all  sorts  of  books  and  papers  and  arguments  that  pour  in  upon  me. 
My  address  to  the  seven  hundred  young  men  and  others,  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Metropolitan  College,  has  been  very  kindly 
received  by  native  gentlemen ,^  and  is  printed,  as  I  am  told,  in  Ben- 
galee and  Oordoo.  I  continue  writing  occasionally  for  all  the  daily 
papers,  fonr  in  number,  and  for  one  tri-weekly  and  one  weekly, 
and  read  them  rapidly  through,  as  a  duty,  every  morning;  and  so 
learn  more  of  India  as  she  is,  and  is  governed,  and  of  her  wants, 
than  I  could  in  any  other  way.  I  had  an  invitation  to  preside  the 
other  evening  at  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Calcutta  Free  Debating  Club  (all  native  young  men),  but  their 
Scotch  Church  patrons  interfered,  and  prevented  the  plan  from 
being  fulfilled. 

**  My  stanch  Christian  native  friend,  the  schoolmaster  of  Bali, 
Chundy  Churn  Singha,  is  suffering  not  a  little  in  his  purse  for  his 
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XJnitaTian  independence ;  but  none  of  these  things  move  hina.  He 
g'oes  on  scattering-  tracts  and  books,  and  making  proselytes,  as  fast 
as  he  can.  He  brought  four,  I  think,  of  his  assistant  teachers  to 
OUT  little  church  last  Sunday.  Letters  come  to  me  from  Jessore, 
seventy  miles  northeast  of  this,  asking  for  tracts,  and,  if  possible, 
a  visit.  Several  native  gentlemen,  some  of  them  in  governraeat 
employ,  long  to  know  about  Unitarian  Christianity. 

*'  My  health  remains  firm,  and  I  have  no  fears  whatever  on  that 
score  ;  though  how  all  the  work  that  is  flooding  in  upon  me  is  to 
be  done,  without  a  colleague,  the  Great  Giver  of  strength  only 
knows.  Mr.  Pratt  is  far  up  in  the  country,  looking  after  his  ten 
thousand  schools,  and  his  health  has  greatly  improved.  Did  he 
not  open  his  purse  to  my  mission,  continually  and  freely,  —  he 
and  our  American  consul,  Mr.  Lewis,  —  I  know  not  what  we 
should  do.  I  have  all  the  money  I  want,  and  pray  you  to  thank  our 
friends  earnestly  on  my  behalf.  I  can  live  here  comfortably  enough 
on  $  1 ,000  a  year.  Ask  them  at  your  side,  who  is  to  go  to  the  dis- 
tant points,  or  even  the  comparatively  near  ones,  that  send  me 
word  for  tracts  and  the  spoken  word  %  I  pray  God  to  ^ve  us  a 
man  speedily,  for  tho  work  is  large  and  glorious." 

"Burdwan*  January  26, 1866. 
"  I  write  you  this  time  from  the  royal  old  city  of  Burdwan.  A 
few  days  ago  I  received  a  note  from  one  who  calls  himself  our 
'  Unitarian  brother,'  the  Moha  Rajah,  bidding  me  come  '  at  my 
earliest  convenience  and  preach  for  him.'  I  was  specially  glad 
to  get  this  invitation,  as  I  knew  that  pointed  efforts  had  been  made 
to  induce  the  Rajah  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  me.  A  leader  of 
one  of  the  Brama  Shovas  (Vedantist  Societies),  for  whom  the 
Rajah  had  built  a  place  of  worship  at  Burdwan,  had  been  taxed 
by  me,  in  a  friendly  conversation,  with  inconsistency,  for  not 
preaching  Jesus  Christ  to  his  people ;  though  he  fully  acknowl- 
edged that  Jesus  spoke  higher  and  purer  wisdom  than  man  ever 
spoke  before  or  since.  ^  He  had  never  opened  his  lips  concerning 
Jesus  in  the  Shova ;  and  had  no  excuse  whatever  for  thus  hiding 

*  "  About  seventy  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta." 
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his  eoaTiekkMis,  bat  tlie  fiKt  thai  all  Cbiialiaiis  eatted  him  G#d 
Almiirhty.'  Thia  Vedaatiat  told  a  friend  ef  mine,  whiMB  he  took 
ibr  a  aoond  Vedaatiat  like  bimaelf,  that  he  had  laid  three  of  my 
ineoaaiatenciea  beftne  the  Rajah ;  and  what  do  you  think  theae 
were  I  Bear  in  mind  that  the  pieacher  of  the  Veda  had  never 
called  OD  ne,  nor  aaked  a  single  qneadon  eoneemiBg  my  Tiews  of 
Christianity.  My  three  great  errors  were, — 1.  The  perfection  of 
Christ's  ehaiaeler;  S.  The  Mtraclea;  aad  3.  The  Plenary  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible.  I  plead  guilty  to  the  first  two  connta.  With 
leaped  to  the  third,  yon  know  that  I  make  Christ's  own  word  to 
be  (in  the  Bible)  aa  '  the  moantain  of  the  Lord's  house  on  the 
lop  of  the  monntaina,'  and  ao  add  the  unity  of  the  BiMe  to  the 
ether  graad  '  nnitiea  of.  Unitarianiam.'  Bat  I  am  wandering.  I 
said  I  was  pttrtienlarly  glad  to  make  this  (my  third)  wiai  to  '  his 
Highneaa '  the  '  Great  Rajah,'  as  I  knew  he  had  been  told  of 
my  *  ineoosisleoeies.'  Yes ;  as  I  swept  along  the  weal  side  of 
the  Honghly  on  the  rail,  toward  Bard  wan,  between  rioe>fields  and 
angar-plaotatiooa,  and  throogh  groTes  of  coooanut,  and  other  splen- 
didly graoefol  vauietiea  of  palm,  I  inwardly  thanked  Crod  that 

*  two  or  three '  were  to  be  gathered  together,  at  the  Rajah's  io- 
yitation,  (and,  as  I  supposed,  in  a  Christian  church  erected  by  the 
Rajah,)  to  hear  those  aimple  and  conTerting  Tiews  of  the  Infinite 
Father  and  the  Holy  Son,  the  priceless  value  and  glorious  power 
of  whieh,  such  as  reeeive  them  by  inheritance  hardly  understand. 
Reaehing  Bnidwan  on  Thursday  noon  (January  34),  I  was  driven 
directly  to  the  principal  palace,  and  there  waited  awhile  in  the 
atndy, — a  library-room  altogether  Engliah,  and  richly  packed  about 
with  elegant  editions  of  works  American  and  English.  ^Key  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  caught  my  eye  among  the  titles.  I  am  told 
the  Rajah  shuts  himsdf  up  wholly  at  times,  and  away  from  callers 
even,  that  he  may  give  himself  to  his  books.  Not  that  he  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  moral  philosophy ;  for  bodes  on  sporting  and 

*  chock  full  of  fun,'  like  *Sam  Slick,'  which  I  saw  on  his  table, 
auit  him  best,  at  leaat  in  certain  mooda.  Still  he  has  alwaya  been 
inclined  to  favor  Christian  missionaries  and  listen  to  them,  and  he 
vastly  prefers  European  to  native  society.  Presently  the  Rajah 
(having  received  my  card  from  an  official)  came  graciously  in  and 
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sat  in  one  of  tiie  library  chairs  near,  and'ooQ^ersed  with  me  like 
any  easy-maRnered  European.  Christianity  was  our  immediate 
and  only  subject,  and  the  Rajah  seemed  glad  to  listen.  Indeed, 
an  *  East  Indian '  gentleman  (i.  e.  *  country  born,'  or  '  half- 
caste'),  one  of  ^e  Rajah's  superinteadeots,  told  me  he  heard 
the  Rajah  repeating  to  friends,  after  I  had  left,  what  had  been 
aaid  to  him  of  religion  and  Christ  by  the  <  Unitarian.'  The 
Rajah  introduced  me  to  his  own  brother,  —  wearing,  like  himself, 
^xrhat  might  be  called  a  hat  (without  a  rim),  bristling  with  gold 
and  jewels.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation,  he  asked  me  upon 
vrhat  subject  I  would  preach.  He  wanted  it  in  writing,  that  he 
might  send  it  round  to  the  English  and  othem,  through  the  town. 
The  subject  I  gave  was,  'A  UniUrian  View  of  Christ ;  hie  Relation 
to  God  and  to  Men.'  After  giving  him  this  topic,  'his  Highr 
ness '  (as  everybody  calls  him)  had  me  shown  to  a  carriage  and 
conducted  to  a  house,  — or  cottage,  — which  wae  to  be  my  own 
while  I  should  stay.  Of  course  it  was  amply  provided  with  ser- 
vants and  every  comfort.  This  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
Thursday.  From  this  time  until  the  next  day  after  sundown,  I 
was  entirely  alone,  except  a  brief  call  from  one  of  the  Rajah's 
superintendents.  With  the  exception  of  a  sunrise  hour,  that  I 
spent  among  the  elephants  and  camels,  I  had  the  day  to  myself; 
and  gave  it  all  to  the  preparation  of  a  discourse  for  the  evening.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  carriage  came  and  wheeled  me  through  the  rather 
chilly  evening  air  about  a  mile,  to  the  chief  palaoe.  Adjoining 
it  was  a  beautiful  hall,  finished  in  scarlet  and  OrienUl  style,  with 
pews,  etc.,  resembling  an  English  chapel.  On  entering,  1  asked 
one  of  the  Rajah's  East  Indians  whether  there  was  a  Bible  at 
hand  out  of  which  I  could  read.  He  said  there  was  *^one  in  the 
house  "  near,  and  it  was  speedily  brought.  Upon  the  flaming 
punkas  or  suspended  fans  about  the  hall  were  written,  in  bril- 
liants, what  I  took  for  Bengalee  sentences  out  of  the  Veds; 
particularly  the  ftivorite  Vedantist  text,  *  God  is  one,  and  with- 
out a  second.'  A  congregation  of  from  forty  to  fifty  persons 
had  come  together.  They  all  understood  English  more  or  less, 
and  gave  the  deepest  attention.  Among  them  were  the  Rajah's 
•ehoolmasters ;  and  seven  or  eight  good-lo<^UDg  men  in  native 
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white  robes  and  torbena,  who  sat  on  my  1^,  the  Rajah  intm- 
duoed  me  to  as  native  Christians.  One  only  was  in  black  iHroad- 
doth,  —  the  physician  of  the  household ;  but  the  aeyeo  or  eight 
were  all,  as  I  understood  it,  in  the  Rajah's  employ.  At  the  close 
of  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  discoursing,  the  Raiah  thanked  me  for 
my  work ;  and,  turning  to  some  government  onroers,  who  seemed 
to  have  come  in  from  curiosity,  he  asked  them  why  they  could  not 
adopt  the  views  that  had  just  been  declared.  They  said  such 
views  were  very  plausible,  and  perhaps  they  might  some  day 
adopt  them.  The  congregation  nearly  all  remained,  and  gath- 
ered about  me  in  a  deeply  serious  mood  with  all  sorts  of  questions. 
Some  very  intelligent  men  of  them  were  Vedantists;  and  they 
distributed  (to  the  interested  and  most  interesting  crowd)  all  my 
tracts,  with  my  glad  consent ;  and  then  borrowed  all  the  books  I 
had  with  me,  —  Eliot,  Peabody,  Burnap,  Ware  on  Christian  Char- 
acter, and  others.  They  said  they  would  take  good  care  of  them 
till  I  came  again,  which  they  hoped  would  be  very  soon.  They 
were  particularly  anxious  that  I  should  discourse  to  them  upon  tlie 
miracles.  These,  as  facts,  and  signs  of  a  higher  than  the  usual 
presence  of  divine  power,  I  heartily  believe  in,  and  shall  pre- 
sent at  Burdwan  erelong,  as  I  am  able.  On  the  spot,  I  gave  my 
general  views  of  the  Christian  miracles ;  also  of  the  Bible  as 
testimony,  containing  the  word  of  Divine  Wisdom,  —  of  the  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  God  had  manifested  himself  to  the  vrorld,  — 
of  the  insufficiency  of  nature  and  of  conscience  to  guide  men  with- 
out a  further  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  emphatic  appeal  to  God  for  a  Saviour  like  Christ,  than 
the  present  terrible  darkness  of  the  people  of  India,  with  all  their 
culture  and  conscience,  and  their  best  interpreters  of  both  crea- 
tion and  humanity  in  the  writers  of  their  highest  scriptures,  the 
purer  Veds.  I  have  no  room  to  report  more  of  the  conversation, 
which  I  hope  to  renew  at  Burdwan  during  the  coming  week.  A 
few  days  after  I  returned  to  my  place  in  Calcutta,  I  had  the  fol- 
lowing note  addressed  to  me  (enclosing  more  than  enough  to  meet 
my  railway  charges  for  several  visits)  :  *  The  Moha  Rajah  of 
Burdwan  in  reply  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dall '  (my  farewell  note),  *  would 
wish  him  farewell,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him  as  oAen  as  he 
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can  make  it  oonreoient.  The  Moha  Rajah,  as  a  small  token  of 
Christian  regard,  begs  to  enclose  him  mpees  one  hundred.'  I 
hope  the  word  '  Christian  '  in  this  little  note  may  oome  to  mean 
something,  with  God's  help,  by  and  by." 

«*  CalcuUa,  February  11,  1856. 
^^  I  have  returned  from  my  place  of  daily  visitation,  the  Indus- 
trial Art  School,  though  it  is  still  <  before  breakfast.'  At  this 
season,  when  the  thermometer  sinks  in  the  early  morning  to  64^, 
and  the  air  is  softened  either  by  heavy  dews  or  occasional  show- 
ers^ what  Heber  says  of  the  '  lavish  kindness '  with  which  God 
scatters  his  natural  gifts  in  India,  is  never  out  of  one's  mind.  In 
these  morning  walks  one  is  terribly  impressed  also  with  the  other 
thought  of  Heber's  hymn  ;  namely,  how  abject,  how  deeply  sunk, 
how  *  vile,'  is  man.  The  only  native  women  one  sees  abroad 
are,  of  course,  those  of  a  low  caste.  "T  is  hard  to  give  the  hon- 
ored name  of  woman  to  these  poor,  naked  signals  of  degradation. 
The  men  seem  crushed  to  the  dust  by  a  killing  reverence  for 
their  conquerors  ;  and  you  seldom  pass  a  man  who  does  not  join 
his  hands,  put  them  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  bend  to  you  in  the 
attitude  of  worship.  They  call  it  a  '  salaam,'  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
thing  of  habit  only.  It  certainly  has  little  of  love  in  it.  The 
women,  on  the  contrary,  gaze  at  you  stoically,  and  with  little  more 
than  brute  intelligence  in  their  indifferent  eyes.  Sometimes  they 
have  struck  me  as  pictures  of  despair ;  again  I  have  thought  de- 
spair was  too  high  an  exercise  of  sonl  for  them.  As  I  was  leaving 
the  railway  depot  at  Burdwan  the  other  day,  I  was  appealed  to 
for  *  Bucksheesh '  by  a  Hindoo  woman,  black  as  our  darkest  Afri- 
cans, with  a  child  at  her  breast.  If  a  starved  hyena,  or  a  chim- 
panzee with  her  clinging  cub,  had  met  me,  I  should  have  expected 
just  such  a  first  impression.  Again  I  was  across  the  Hooghly  at 
Bali,  visiting  Chundy  Churn  and  his  schools  the  other  day,  and  as 
we  stepped  out  of  the  dingee  upon  the  bank,  there  lay  the  yet 
supple  body  of  a  female  of  higher  caste ;  and,  to  judge  by  the 
terrible  bowlings  in  a  house  near  by,  she  was  one  who  had  been 
deeply  loved.  It  was  there  on  the  black  mud  of  the  sacred  stream 
that  this  fairer-skinned  —  and  hitherto  never  exposed  —  sister, 
53* 
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ud  doabtlew  mother,  aboat  twenty-two  yeais  of  age,  was  lymg ; 
ooYered,  or  acareely  oorered,  with  her  owa  long  black  hair.    A 
Bramin  priest  and  a  body-burner  were  standing  on  either  side  of 
her,  tossing  from  one  to  the  other  some  liturgical  jargon,  in  brief 
jingling  rhyme.    A  pile  of  a  dozen  short  sticks  of  wood,  a  little 
higher  up  the  bank,  was  about  to  be  kindled,  so  that,  limb  by  limb, 
gradually,  ashes  might  go  to  its  kindred  ashes.     This  body-burn- 
ing is  horrid,  horrid  work !    I  supposed  it  was  done  decently ;  bat 
no :  the  poor  frame  (except  where  families  are  rich)  is  laid,  sup- 
ple with  just  departed  life,  across  so  small  a  heap  of  wood,  that 
the  head  and  limbs  project  awfully  on  either  side,  and  are  only  af- 
terwards gathered  to  the  coals.     Where  there  is  money  to  supply 
it,  immense  quantities  of  butter  are  plastered  about  the  body !     0 
it  is  horrible,  and  had  better  not  be  told !    Among  the  superstitions 
that  curse  all  ranks  of  Hindoo  life  is  this  :  namely,  that  a  house 
must  not  be  occupied  by  the  living  that  has  ever  been  a  house  of 
death,  or  in  which  any  one  has  died.     One  of  the  millionnaires  of 
Calcutta,  a  Hindoo,  who  has  just  died,  has  been  reported  in  the 
newspapers  as  on  the  banks  of  the  river  awaiting  death  for  a  fort- 
night or  more  past.    I  learned  at  Bali  that  the  body  of  that  young 
woman  was  tenanted  by  her,  in  perfect  health,  the  day  before  it  was 
burned ;  and  that  she  had  died  of  cholera  in  the  night,  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  she  was  hurried  breathing  from  her  bed,  to 
pillow  her  dying  head  upon  the  cold  mud,  and  be  sunk  in  the 
water  up  to  the  lips,  for  perhaps  an  hour  before  she  breathed  her 
last.     These  things  are  not  realized  until  one  comes  among  them, 
and  sees  them  going  forward  as  regularly  as  the  common  neces- 
sities of  life.    You  are  perhaps  aware  that  at  one  of  the  chief 
Ghats  (or  what  should  be  wharves)  in  Calcutta,  commonly  known 
as  "  the  burning  Ghat,"  fifty  to  eighty  bodies  are  burned  daily  ;^ 
and  that,  pass  it  when  you  will,  the  fearful  odor  taints  the  air  for 
a  long  distance  before  and  after  you. 

'*  But  I  took  my  pen  for  quite  another  purpose  than  to  shock  those 
feelings  of  religious  decency,  that,  with  all  classes  in  America, 
are  inseparable  from  a  funeral  hour,  and  from  a  garden,  not  a 
Ghat,  of  graves, — feelings  that  give  us  a  cemetery  where  we  love, 
to  say  the  dead  repose,  not  a  hideous  chamel,  where  a  thousand 
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vultures,  kites,  and  adjutants,  voraeiously  treading  one  upon  an- 
other, are  allowed  and  invited  to  forestall  the  grave-worm  in  fau» 
proper  work. 

*'  To-day  is  a  Hindoo  holiday,  when  the  freshly  painted  idols 
go  about  the  streets,  waited  on  with  flowers,  and  fanned  and  sa- 
luted by  thousands  upon  thousands,  who  believe  that  the  priest's 
word  has  given  life,  during  the  night,  to  what  was  yesterday  the 
work  of  their  own  fingers,  that  twisted  the  straw  and  daubed  on 
the  plaster  and  the  paint.     This  life  departs  at  sundown,  when 
the  idols  are  thrown  into  the  river.     AH  tha  educational  institu- 
tions keep  holiday,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Industrial  Art  School  also 
must  needs  go  to  their  friends  and  quit  work  for  the  day.     As 
I  have  driven  up  to  the  School  nearly  every  rooming  since  Mr. 
Pratt's  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Institution  was  transferred  to  me 
in  August  last,  I  should  have  gone  in  some  other  direction  but  for 
the  sickness  by  fever  of  a  dear  little  boy,  Kadar  Nauth  Sen,  a 
very  promising  pupil  for  his  (twelve)  years,  and  brother  of  our 
School  Sircar  (cashier)  Proosotum  Sen,  perhaps  the  most  hope- 
ful, certainly  the  most  regular,  member  of  my  Bible-class.     On 
arriving  at  the  little  bath-room  in  the  school  premises,  which  is 
their  lodging-place,  I  found  intelligent  little  Kadar  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  holding  in  his  hand  our  last  tract,  compiled  from  your 
*  Altar  at  Home,'  and  containing,  on  six  pages,  six  '  Prayers  for 
the  Christian  Life,'  introduced  by  (your  own)  selected  quotations 
from  the  Bible.    Kadar  reads  and  writes  Bengalee  well,  but  Eng- 
lish not  so  well ;  though  he  is  rapidly  mastering  it,  partly  in  our 
Sunday  school.     Proosotum  (twice  or  more  his  brother's  age) 
is  a  very  good  both  English  and  Bengalee  scholar.     If  you  knew 
how  extremely  jealous  all  high  caste  Bengalees  are  of  any  offered 
religious  teaching  that  is  not  distinctly  asked  for,  you  would  ap- 
preciate the  joy  I  could  not  but  feel  at  what,  I  saw  in  that  little 
room.  .  Kadar  had  committed  to  memory  that  extract  from  the 
Psalms  which  begins,  *  How  excellent  is  thy  loving  kindness,  O 
God! '    This  he  repeated  to  me  in  English,  verse  by  verse,  with 
great  deliberateness  and  a  very  distinct  enunciation.     As  I  said, 
the  little  fello,w  does  not  yet  talk  English;  neither  do  I,  though 
conveniently  possessed  of  the  colloquial  Hindostanee,   yet  talk 
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Bengalee.  So  I  sat  and  heard  the  elder  brother  explain  to  the 
younger  the  grand  and  glorioos  thoughts  of  the  Psalmiet,  in  Ben- 
galee and  in  English.  The  delight  with  which  this  very  intelli- 
gent and  loving  and  pure-minded  child  took  in  these  revelations  of 
God's  presence  and  Grod's  nature,  as  life  and  light  and  joy  forever, 
gave  me  feelings  such  as  I  coald  almost  dare  to  say,  inspired  those 
who  once  said,  *The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  reateth  upon  us'; 
and  even  moved  him  who  said,  *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that,  hiding  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  thou  art  revealing  them  to  babes.'  Press  of  duties  for- 
bids my  saying  more  at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  only  thing-  that  I 
started  to  say  was  this,  —  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  much,  in 
the  future,  from  the  way  in  which  the  Bengalee  heart  and  mind 
begins  to  accept  the  Scriptures  at  our  hands. 

"  I  will  also  add,  that  the  elder  brother  has  found  pictures  of 
Christian  living  and  dying  in  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Eva 
and  Uncle  Tom,  which  have  flooded  his  eyes  with  tears,  and 
baptised  his  heart  with  a  very  earnest  desire  to  die  as  they  died ; 
and,  if  the  stumbling-blocks  of  Incarnation  and  Sacrifice  and  a  tri- 
personal  God  can  be  proved  not  to  be  of  the  Bible,  to  take  his 
stand,  in  spite  of  terrible  excommunications  and  impreeations»  on 
the  side  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity." 

*' Calcutta,  March  8,  1856. 
'*  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  any  word  from  you 
by  either  of  the  last  two  mails.  I  trust  you  are  enjoying  fair 
health,  as  I  am,  though  the  contrast  between  March  in  Boston  and 
March  in  Calcutta  is  enough  to  make  one  shiver.  The  fiercest 
heat  of  the  year  is  just  coming  upon  us.  The  rains  come  in  June, 
but  they  tell  me  that  the  burning  drought  of  April  and  May,  with 
little  air  moving,  is  the  trial-time  for  foreigners.  The  unexpected 
opportunity  of  publishing  my  entire  course  of  doctrinal  lectures  in 
a  leading  newspaper  of  this  city,  with  the  natural  desire  of  making 
the  best  of  every  good  opening,  moves  me  to  give  ten,  where  I 
might  only  have  given  eight.  Thus  extended,  the  course  \7ill  run 
through  March;  —  but  the  weather  is  already  waxing  hot.  Sub- 
scribers are  ofiering  to  defray  the  expense  of  publishing  them  in  a 
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small  Yolume  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  I  suppose 
they  will  be  so  issued,  in  the  name  of  our  '  Unitarian  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India.'  Incidents  are  oc- 
curring daily  that  I  long  to  give  you,  but  they  crowd  too  fisist 
for  record. 

'*  Within  a  day  or  two  I  was  called  on  by  a  native  gentleman 
whom  I  met  some  weeks  ago  at  Bishop's  College  (High  Church 
of  England).  He  was  born  a  Mohammedan  at  Shiraz  in  Persia. 
He  was  brought  to  Calcutta  and  put  to  school.  He  fell  under 
Christian  influences,  believed,  and  was  baptized.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  he  entered  Bishop's  College,  and  is  now  a  graduate  of 
its  Divinity  School.  He  leaves  in  a  week  for  a  two  thousand 
miles'  journey  from  this,  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  Punjab,  near 
Cashmere  and  the  Himalayas.  Three  months  ago  a  copy  of  Bux^ 
nap  on  the  Trinity  (one  of  those  you  gave  me)  was  put  into  his 
hands  by  a  fellow-student.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  its  reason- 
ings, and  is  become  almost  a  Unitarian.  He  told  his  Church  of 
England  supporters  so ;  but  they  resolve  on  sending  him  as  a 
catechist  in  their  service  on  this  far  journey  to  PeshawMir.  He 
inquired  at  the  College  for  other  Unitarian  books,  but  could  not 
beg  or  borrow  any  such, — though  he  saw  his  teachers  reading, 
them.  He  applied  to  a  bookstore  in  Calcutta,  where  there  was 
a  supply  of  our  books,  but  they,  seeing  his  college  cassock  and 
cap,  told  him  they  had  no  such  books.  Finally,  he  came  to  me ;  I 
recognized  him  as  a  student  of  the  College  who  had  happened  to 
stand  next  me  as  I  not  long  since  joined  in  their  chapel  evening 
worship.  He  gave  me  his  name,  John  Mo-at-ter ;  told  me  his 
struggles  of  mind,  and  asked  if  I  could  give  him  a  Unitarian  book 
or  some  tracts.  He  felt  very  sure  that  such  books  would  be  in 
demand  among  all  Mohammedan  and  other  inquirers  after  Chris- 
tianity on  the  borders  of  Persia,  whither  he  was  bound. '  He 
begged  that  I  would  allow  him  to  correspond  with  me,  and  send 
him  a  few  tracts  from  time  to  time  by  Book  (or  Boughy)  Post. 
I  was  more  than  willing  to  consent  to  all  he  asked.  I  gave  him, 
out  of  the  books  that  still  remain  to  me,  Eliot,  Peabody,  and 
Dr.  Worcester,  and  Miles's  Gospel  Narratives,  with  a  dozen  tracts 
to  take  with  him  to  Peshawur.    He  would  have  given  anything 
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for  a  fall  commeBtary  od  the  Ifew  Testament.  His  heart  ma 
wholly  Unitarian,  but  not  a  few  texts  puzzled  him.  I  have  had 
repeated  'applications  for  a  Unitarian  Commentary.  I  would 
fladly  hsTo  the  money  for  a  fresh  supply  of  books  taken  out  of 
my  stipend,  if  it  be  the  money  that  is  lacking.  Friends  about 
me  here  would  cheerfully  make  it  up,  if  I  was  in  distress  for  it 
Madras,  Burdwan,  Lessors,  and  Peshawur  are  the  only  places 
(exclusive  of  Melbourne,  Australia)  to  which  I  have  sent  of 
the  books  you  gave  me  in  charge.  But  I  know  not  how  to  be 
grateful  enough  to  God  that  these  should  have  opened  to  as  with- 
in three  quarters  of  a  year  from  the  time  of  my  first  setting  foot  in 
India. 

*'  The  work  in  Calcutta  crowds  on  me  so  that  I  have  less  time 
to  visit  the  neighboring  villages  than  formerly.  The  Brama 
Sumaj  at  Kidderpore,  where  I  gave  a  weekly  lecture  for  two  or 
three  months,  has  been  broken  up,  and  those  who  were  the  prime 
movers  of  my  labor  there  are  suffering  not  a  little  persecution,  and 
are,  I  hope,  all  the  stronger  for  it.  The  cross  is  good.  They  are 
often  at  my  room  here,  and  at  my  Mission-room  also  on  Sunday 
mornings.  One  of  them  expressed  himself  earnestly  as  a  full  dis- 
•  ciple,  and  would  be  baptized.  He  is  translating  into  English  for 
me  the  seventy  or  more  hymns,  written  and  prepared  by  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  for  his  Vedantic  Church,  and  used  (in  Bengalee)  ia 
all  their  Sumajes  (assemblies).  Some  of  the  hymns  are- glorious 
utterances  of  absolute  reverence  for  the  Most  High ;  -» their  con- 
stant word  for  Him  is  OM,  which  they  intend  shall  concentrate 
their  every  highest  and  deepest  thought  .of  Him.  It  ends  their 
every  prayer,  like  our  *  Amen.' 

'*  Within  the  last  ten  days  a  fine  class  of  intelligent  men  has 
formed  itself  about  me.  They  desired  to  read  a  course  of  lessons 
with  me  on  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  accompany  it  with 
conversations.  They  proposed  to  come  every  day,  on  leaving  their 
offices,  at  four  or  half  past  four  o'clock.  Of  course  I  consented  ; 
and,  though  I  have  usually  gone  abroad  at  five  on  one  errand  or 
another,  I  have  much  joy  in  giving  them  an  hour  or  more  daily. 
They  are  this  moment  Teading  the  'Gospel  Narratives'  near 
me.     Knowing  that  the  Overland  MaO  is  presently  to  close, 
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they  will  not  let  roe  leave  my  pen.  This  new  daily  class  num* 
beis  eight  or  ten,  and  is  adding  somewhat  to  our  congregation 
on  Sundays. 

*'  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  preached  again  before  his 
Highness  the  Rajah  of  Burdwan ;  and  the  discourse,  heard  by  one 
or  two  Muhammedans,  beside  thirty  or  forty  Hindoos,  has  been 
favorably  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  In  a  note  to  an  interest- 
ing memoir  of  a  Burdwan  missionary  for  twenty  years.  Rev.  J.  J. 
Weitbrecht,  (pray  read  that  book  if  you  can  lay  hands  on  it,)  I 
find  the  Rajah's  chapel  (in  which  I  preach)  spoken  of  nearly  as 
follows.  As  my  class  engross  one  half  my  thoughts,  please  ac- 
cept the  description  for  my  own.  The  Vedantist  Service  at  Burd- 
wan (to  be  like  that  at  Calcutta)  was  established  about  1850.  Mr. 
Weitbrecht  (lately  deceased)  says  :  '  I  was  invited  by  the  Rajah 
to  attend  the  ceremony  which  is  performed  every  Saturday  even- 
ing, under  proviso  that  I  should  abstain  from  making  any  observa- 
tions on  the  occasion.  I  went  to  the  place,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  station.  A  bell  was  rung  to  invite  the  hearers, 
and  on  entering  the  place  we  found  a  large  oblong  room  fitted  up 
and  arranged  much  like  a  church.  The  seats  were  enclosed  with 
neat  railings.  At  the  farther  end  there  is  a  raised  desk  or  plat- 
form gracefully  decked  with  red  doth.  On  this  were  sitting  two 
young  pundits,  and  below,  in  front  of  them,  four  singers  and  mu- 
sicians with  instruments.  There  were  some  sixty  baboos  present. 
On  the  punkah  (great  fan)  suspended  over  the  pundits,  the  words 
were  written  in  gilt  letters,  *'  OmTatshat,"  God  the  Unchanging ^ 
Self-existent,  The  pundits  commenced  the  service  by  chanting 
a  prayer  in  Sanscrit,  in  praise  of  the  Creator.  After  which  one 
of  them  read  a  text  from  one  of  the  Veds,  translating  it  into 
Bengalee,  and  then  expounded  it  in  a  simple  and  intelligent  man- 
ner. In  this  way  he  went  on  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  the 
second  pundit  gave  out  a  text,  and  delivered  an  address  composed 

for  the  occasion  in  pure  Bengalee I  was  agreeably  surprised 

to  find  nothing  really  objectionable  in  their  discourses,  either  in 
point  of  theological  doctrine  or  morality.  The  preacher  chiefly 
dwelt  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  Grod,  quite  in  harmony  with 
what  is  called  pure  deism.    Even  Pantheistic  notions  were  contio- 
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Terted  and  disallowed ;  e.  g.  the  preacher  said,  "  God  is  a  spirit- 
ual being ;  he  is  above  all  created  substances.  He  is  not  the  sun. 
He  is  not  fire.  He  is  not  the  sky.  All  these  were  made  by  him, 
but  he  was  before  them."  Now  the  very  Veds  from  which  the 
pundit  took  his  text  contain  prayers  addressed  to  the  Sun  and  Fire 

as  divine  beings The  whole  ceremony  lasted  about  an 

hour  and  a  quarter,  and  was  concluded  with  singing  and  music, 

which  lasted  far  too  long  for  our  ears I  heard  that  one 

of  the  hymns  sung  in  praise  of  the  Creator  was  composed  by  the 
Rajah  himself. The  Rajah's  moral  character  is  far  bet- 
ter than  that  of  most  of  his  equals He  honors  his  wife  as 

a  Christian  would  his  partner The  Bramins  report  every- 
where that  the  Rajah  is  become  a  Christian.   He  cannot  stop  where 

he  is Doubtless  the  day  which  should  see  him  bending  his 

knees  before  the  Son  of  God  (!)  would  witness  a  shaking  of  the 
whole  of  Bengal,  and  thousands  would  follow  his  example.'  — 
You  see,  brother,  how  great  are  the  opportunities  God  is  giving 
your  poor,  happy  fellow-believer. 

"  Calcutta,  March  19,  1856. 
'*  I  have  just  had  an  unusually  interesting  call  from  the  brother 
missionary  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last.  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  with  us.  It  would  have  increased  even  your  lively  faith  in 
die  simplicity  and  power  of  a  Unitarian  Grospel.  The  account  I 
give  you  of  this  call  is  but  an  every-day  specimen  of  my  present 
privileged  life.  It  was  the  parting  visit  of  a  brother  who  leaves 
to-morrow  for  the  far  northwest.  We  sealed  it  of  course  with 
prayer  to  our  Father.  You  recollect  that  he  was  bom  in  Persia, 
had  his  boyhood  there,  and  was  a  Mohammedan ;  and  all  his  con- 
nections were  Mohammedans.  The  Koran  he  knows  by  heart,  as 
it  was  taught  him  by  his  father  in  Shiraz.  The  Persian  Moham- 
medans are  more  intelligent  and  far  less  bigoted,  he  says,  than  those 
in  this  region ;  Calcutta  and  Madras  Mofiammedans  having  been, 
not  a  few  of  them,  converted  from  Hindoo  idolatry  in  rough  ways ; 
so  that  many  of  them  are  not  able  to  read  the  Koran.  The  friend 
who  has  just  left  me  (John  Muattur,  or  Moatter,  is  his  name) 
first  found  Jesus  of  Nazareth  favorably  spoken  of  by  Mahomet,  in 
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the  Koran ;  and  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  himself  further  with 
his  history.  He  became  familiar  with  Hebrew  and  Greek,  add- 
ing these  to  his  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  read  the  original  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Circumstances  broujsrht  him  to  Calcutta,  where 
Mr.  Kay,  now  President  of  Bishop's  College,  near  Cafoutta,  talked 
with  him  ;  moved  him  to  be  a  Christian  ;  baptized  him ;  educated 
him  and  gave  him  money,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  an  own  son. 
He  has  now  completed  his  theological  course,  and  leaves  Bengal 
for  a  land'joarney  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  miles,  to 
Peshawur,  the  extreme  northwestern  outpost  city  of  British 
India.  Mr.  Kay  (usually  considered  a  High-Church  Puseyite),  of 
whom  John  Muattur  speaks  with  the  deepest  affection,  meets 
the  cost  of  this  long  journey  out  of  his  own  purse.  He  even  adds 
to  this  the  travelling  expenses  of  John's  brother,  who  lately  ar- 
rived from  Persia,  and,  still  a  Mohammedan,  goes  with  his 
brother  as  a  watcher  and  helper  in  case  of  illness.  The  climate 
of  Calcutta  seems  not  to  suit  my  Persian  friend.  He  needs  a 
region  where  there  is  less  moisture  and  relaxation  from  heat. 
Mr.  Kay  is  aware  that  his  favorite  pupil  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  Unitarian.  Still  he  sends  him  to  Peshawur,  as  a  Church  of 
England  Catechist,  and  a  preacher  chiefly  I  think  to  the  many 
liberal  Mohammedans  of  that  Persia-bordering  country.  Mr.  Mu- 
attur showed  me  a  note  of  affectionate  warning  that  he  received 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Kay.  Still,  after  several  visits  to  me,  and 
afier  attendance,  with  his  brother,  on  our  Mission-room  services, 
on  Sunday  last,  he  must  needs  come  to  purchase  whatever  Uni- 
tarian books  I  could  spare,  and  say,  that,  though  not  yet  quite 
settled  in  his  Unitarian  views,  he  finds  himself  growing  more  and 
more  a  Unitarian  with  every  book  he  reads  on  the  subject  Let 
me  here  say  that  he  longed  above  all  things  for  a  Unitarian  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament ;  a  book  for  which  other  inquir- 
ers have  told  me  they  would  gladly  pay  any  price.  I  have  written 
for  Livermore  before,  and  for  a  complete  set  of  Norton,  and  for 
other  books  ;  the  price  of  which  I  wish  to  pay  out  of  my  allow- 
ance, and  have  you  draw  on  Mr.  Bollard  for  it.  I  have  in  my 
hands,  as  income  from  the  books  you  sent  by  me,  and  deducting 
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the  prices  of  books  I  have  bought  and  sent  to  you,  to  Cambridge, 
to  Meadville,  and  to  Dr.  Hall  of  Providence,  about  fifty  dollars. 
Please  invest  that  in  books  again,  drawing  it  from  roy  salary,  and 
fifty  dollars  in  addition  to  it ;  and  let  the  books  come  by  the  first 
ship.  Dr.  Bumap^s  books  seem  to  have  been  sougbt  for  with  the' 
greatest  avidity.  From  my  controversial  position  and  persecution, 
I  have  parted  with  all  my  doctrinal  books,  except  my  Eliots,  Bar- 
tols,  Mileses,  and  Worcesters.  •  Of  all  these  I  have  enough  for  the 
present.  But  to  return  to  my  Persian  fellow-laborer.  He  looks 
forward  now,  with  almost  certainty,  to  the  time  when  he  shall  be 
a  preacher  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  He  is  one  of  the  calmer 
sort  of  minds,  and  means  to  bide  his  time  and  prove  all  things. 
He  purchased  my  last  copy  of  Channing's  Works,  and  took  a 
oouple  of  dozen  of  our  tracts  with  him.  There  are  hundreds,  he 
says,  all  along  his  way  to  Peshawur,  who  will  want  them.  He 
has  a  number  of  half-Christian,  Mohammedan  friends  in  Delhi,  with 
whom  he  desires  to  put  me  in  communication,  some  of  whom  he 
is  sure  would  accept  Unitarian  Christianity  could  they  but  once 
hear  of  it  They  had  of\en  acknowledged  to  him  that  the  Koran 
contained  no  sufficient  religion  ;  yet  they  would  quote  the  Koran 
against  his  mysterious  Trinity,  especially  where  Mahomet  makes 
Jesus  say,  at  the  great  judgment,  '  Father,  I  never  taught  men 
that  there  was  any  God  but  thee ' ;  '  I  never  allowed  any  to  offer 
me  supreme  worship ' ;  or  such  words.  My  faithful  and  well-rdad 
brother  Muattur,  who  is  a  good  English  talker,  greatly  longs  to 
see  America,  and  spend  a  year  or  two  in  a  Unitarian  divinity 
school  there,  so  that  he  may  be  a  thoroughly  fitted  Unitarian  mis- 
sionary for  Asia.  My  every  hour  is  happily  crowded  with  work : 
Sunday  preaching,  Sunday  school,  Bible  class,  daily  class,  Wed- 
nesday lectures,  that  are  printed  as  fast  as  delivered,  inquirers 
coming,  &c.  Pray  fur  us  that  we  be  wise  and  faithful  unto 
death. 

"  P.  S.  —  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  Jessore,  from 
a  native  Christian  pundit,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract  : 
*  One  of  my  brothers-in-law  is  become  a  Unitarian.  He  preached 
before  me  to  the  Hindoo  friends  and  natives  of  this  place,  that 
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there  is  a  God  Almighty,  who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  Creator  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  God  is  a  superior  to  all ; 
Christ  our  Lord  not  declared  in  the  Testament  to  he  God.  This 
he  himself  confessed  in  many  places,  that  he  was  produced  from 
the  Father.  So  the  Holy  Ghost  is  produced  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  Can  the  created  he  coequal  with  the  Creator?  Never. 
I  hope  many  will  he  true  Christians  here  very  soon.  Pray  to  God 
that  this  religion  may  he  soon  stretched  everywhere  in  India.  I 
pray  to  God  that  he  may  bless  you,  and  may  give  you  long  life, 
that  you  may  preach  the  Gospel  through  India.'  I  knew  the 
writer  of  this  in  Calcutta  some  time  before  he  went  to  Jessore, 
and  esteem  him  highly.  He  is  a  teacher,  and  was,  five  or  six 
years  ago,  baptized  as  a  Christian,  and  is  now  a  strong  Unitarian. 
Thus  you  see,  brother,  what  a  wide  door  for  effectual  preaching 
of  the  true  Christ,  God  is  opening  for  us.  Jessore  has  already  a 
Unitarian  preacher,  and  Peshawur  is  soon  to  have  one.  Burdwan 
has  heard  and  welcomed  the  word  at  our  hands.  In  Calcutta  and 
its  suburbs  there  are  more  openings  for  preaching  than  one  man 
can  possibly  fill.  At  Bali,  six  or  seven  miles  up  the  Hooghly, 
my  energetic  brother,  Chundy  Churn  Singha,  is  giving  a  Unita- 
rian Gospel  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  native  boys,  and  his  wife, 
best  work  of  all,  to  forty  native  girls  ;  while  three  or  four  of  his 
helpers,  intelligent  men,  fair  English  and  good  Bengalee  scholars, 
long  to  come  to  America,  and  ask  you  to  show  them  how  best  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  dissemination  of  the  simple  Gospel  to  be- 
nighted and  crushed  millions  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Had  I 
been  told  in  Boston  that  all  this  would  be  accomplished  in  three 
quarters  of  a  year,  I  should  have  called  it  dreaming.  God  is 
greater  than  our  desire.  Alas  for  us,  as  a  body  of  Christians,  if 
we  redeem  not  these  glorious  opportunities  ! '' 

Accompanying  the  last  letter  we  received  from  Mr.  Dall 
was  one  from  a  young  man,  twenty  years  of  age,  a  native  of 
India,  at  present  employed  as  an  assistant  in  a  ^  Training 
School,"  who  wishes  to  come  to  America,  to  be  educated  in 
a  theological  school,  in  order  that  he  may  return  to  India  to 
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preach  Unitarian  Christianify  in  his  native  oonntrj.  The 
ExecutiTe  G>mmiUee  have  this  proposal  under  considera- 
tion. Meanwhile  we  give  the  letter  of  Thakoor  Doss  Roy, 
which  is  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  in  answer  to  questions  proposed  bj  Mr.  Dall, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  previous  edu- 
cation, and  his  purposes  and  prospects  in  life.  It  is  as 
follows :  — 

*'  Bali,  India,  22d  March,  1850. 

"To  THB  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  :  — 

**  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  —  Being  desirous  of  going  to  America, 
with  a  view  to  gire  myself  (afUr  due  preparation)  to  Gospel 
ministry  in  my  native  land,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  writing  : «— 

**  1.  I  can  read  and  write  English  and  Bengalee  pretty  well, 
and  while  in  school,  I  passed  examinations  in  whole  of  arith- 
metic, first  five  books  of  Euclid,  Algebra  as  far  as  simple  equa- 
tion. 

*'  3.  I  have  gone  through  the  common  school  treatises  on 
political  and  physical  geography,  political  economy,  four  histories, 
viz.  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  India,  mechanics  and  pneu- 
matics, and  Dr.  Abercrombie's  Moral  Feelings. 

'*  3.  I  have  been  for  nearly  two  years  instructor  of  the 
young  in  the  following  branches  :  history,  geography,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  prose^  and  poetry,  and  Scripture 
lessons. 

**  4.  I  am  a  poor  scholar  in  theology.  Beyond  my  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  I  have  perused  few  treatises  on  this  subject ;  such 
as  Butler's  Analogy,  Part  I.,  Bishop  Wilson's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Bishop  Beverage  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Barnes's 
Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels,  and  partly  Scott's  and  Burkit's  Com- 
mentaries, Dr.  Channing's  Works,  and  Wilson's  Concessions  of 
Trinitarians,  and  whole  of  Burnap's  Lectures,  and  Eliot,  most 
of  the  UniUrian  tracts,  and  Scriptural  history. 
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*<  5.  I  am  not  a  married  man. 

*'  6.  After  I  shall  have  completed  the  term  of  my  probation  in 
one  of  the  divinity  col^es  in  America,  I  think  I  could  be  sup- 
ported in  India  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  rupees  ($  35)  a  month, 
and  free  house ;  and  I  believe  part  of  the  expense  might  be  borne 
by  natives  and  European  residents  in  India.  In  case  American 
funds  should  happen  to  be  shortened,  I  could  support  myself  as  a 
schoolmaster,  by  setting  up  a  school  of  my  own,  or  by  enrolling 
myself  in  the  government  service  in  that  capacity,  which  will  not 
entirely  cut  me  off  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

''  Should  all  resources  fail,  Baboo  C.  C.  Singha,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Bali  training-school,  would  be  glad  to  make  me  one  of  his 
coadjutors  in  his  school,  and  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  being  useful, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  preacher,  among  my  countrymen. 

"  I  remain.  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"Thakoor  Doss  Roy, 
Assist.  Teacher  Bali  Training-School." 

We  have  lately  had  a  letter  from  Rev.  William  Roberts  of 
Madras,  which,  as  it  feelingly  urges  the  importance  of  send- 
ing a  missionary  to  that  place,  we  present  to  our  readers. 
Information,  entirely  confirming  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  has  come  to  us  through  various  sources,  and  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  urgency  of  this  call  upon 
our  Christian  sympathy  and  aid.  In  the  near  neighborhood 
of  Madras  there  are  several  little  groups  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians, though  in  an  impoverished  and  depressed  condition. 
With  our  present  lack  of  means,  and  small  number  of  minis- 
ters, what  can  be  done  for  these  distant  posts  ? 

**  To  THE  Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles, 

Secretary  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association^  <^c, 

"Reverend  Sir,  — The  Rev.  Charles  H.  A.  Dall,  whom  we 
expected  would  come  over  to  Madras,  is  so  much  engaged  in  Cal- 
54* 
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catta  that  he  can  hardly  foresee  when  he  will  be  able  to  pay  m  a 
▼kit.  The  increasing  oongriegation  at  Calcutta,  we  think,  wonld 
not  be  inclined  to  let  him  proceed  to  Madr^.  We  are  informed 
by  him  that  your  Association  talk  about  sending  a  missionary  to 
Bombay.  How  is  it,  Reverend  Sir,  that  your  first  view  is  set 
aside  ?  Madras  Presidency  is  in  much  want  of  a  European  mis- 
sionary. To  our  great  regret,  it  is  put  off  from  day  to  day.  Both 
my  father  and  myself  have  undergone  great  difficulties  in  uphold- 
ing Unitarian  Christianity  in  India,  and  this,  you  may  fully  rely, 
Reverend  Sir,  was  with  the  hopes  that,  when  Unitarian  Christian- 
ity spreads  abroad  in  England  and  America,  our  labors  will  be 
brought  to  your  kind  memory,  and  that  our  cause  and  motives  will 
be  upheld  by  your  Associations,  by  appointing  missionaries  from 
time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  allow ;  and  thus  that  our  la- 
bors will  not  be  lost,  but  will  be  enlarged  and  strengthened  to  an 
immeasurable  extent.  In  the  town  and  village  of  Madras  for  a 
long  time  the  cry  has  been,  <  Have  you  not  one  European  mission- 
ary to  propagate  your  cause  in  India  ? '  Your  Association  has  been 
kindly  pleased  to  provide  two  missionaries,  but  they  are  sent  to 
other  Presidencies.  *  But  where  is  the  missionary  for  Madras? ' 
is  the  cry  now,  which  we  trust  will  soon  be  answered  by  your 
Association. 

"  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Johnson  has  lately  visited  Salem  Unitarian 
Christians,  and  has  proposed  to  build  a  chapel  there.  The  t^ni- 
tarians  at  Salem  have  subscribed  hundred  and  some  odd  rupees 
for  this  purpose.  Lieutenant  Johnson  himself  promises,  '  I  will 
give  as  much  as  I  can  afford  '  for  erecting  a  chapel  at  Salem  ;  and 
so  there  is  every  hope  of  a  chapel  being  built.  Since  I  have 
heard  from  the  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall  that  your  Association  talk  of 
sending  a  missionary  to  Bombay,  I  have  begged  of  Lieutenant 
Johnson  to  write  and  explain  to  you  the  wants  of  a  missionary  for 
Madras,  and  I  trust  that  Lieutenant  Johnson  himself  will  write  to 
you  regarding  this  before  long. 

'*  Elisha  Veerasawmy  performs  the  mission  duties  in  Secnn- 
derabad.  The  congregation  there  regularly  assemble  for  divine 
service  on  every  Sabbath  day,  as  usual.  The  school  at  Secun- 
derabad  is  also  conducted  regularly,  as  heretofore. 
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*'  Oar  aehools  at  Fenewankum,  Royapettah,  and  at  Aniooolam 
are  continaed  regularly  <  The  following  is  the  number  of  learMn 
ml  Penewankum  school :  — 

Hindoos,        .        .         .49 

Roman  Catholics,        .  7 

Unitarians,"  .         .      2 

—  Total,  58 
**  The  number  of  learners  at  Royapettah  school :  — 

Hindoos,        .        .        .26 
Mahometans,      .  3 

Roman  Catholics,  .        .     18 
Trinitarians,  •  8 

Unitarians,    ...      5 

—  Total,  60 

*'  The  number  of  learners  at  Anicoolum  school :  — 
Hindoos,        .         .         .15 
Mahometans,       .        .  8 

Roman  Catholics,  .         .     14 
Unitarians,         .         .  3 

—  Total,  40 

*'  Number  of  learners  in  all  three  schools  :  — 
Hindoos,        .         .         .90 
Mahometans,  .        11 

Roman  Catholics,  .         .     39 
Trinitarians,      .         .  8  Male,       147 

Unitarians,    .         .         .10  Female,     11 

Total,  158  Total,  158 

*<  In  this  month  we  intend  to  have  a  girls'  school  established, 
not  only  to  teach  them  to  read,  bat  also  to  teach  them  to  sew 
stockings,  &c. 

*'  Divine  service  is  regularly  conducted  in  our  chapel  at  Perse- 
wankum.  The  following  is  the  improvement  of  the  mission  for 
last  year,  up  to  December  Slst,  viz. :  — 

*'  Conversion,  2  adults. 

'*  Baptism,  9.  Seven  infants  of  Unitarian  parents,  male  three, 
female  four  ;  and  two  included  in  conversion. 
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*'  Deaih,  5.  One  elderly  man,  named  David  Teioovidian,  one 
young  man,  and  three  infants,  all  female. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  bring  to  your 
kind  notice  that  you  will  be  kindly  pleased  to  provide  us  with  some 
books  and  tracts,  to  be  distributed  among  our  hearers  in  Madras. 
The  Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks  has  kindly  promised  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  your  Association  our  want  of  books  and  tracts  for  distribution, 
as  also  of  a  few  English  spelling-books  for  the  use  of  our  school- 
children. 

"  Before  concluding  my  letter,  I  beg  to  offer  my  best  respects  to 
yourself,  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  and  to  all  other  members  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

«  May  the  Supreme  Ruler,  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  bless  all  your  exertions,  and  strengthen  you  more  and 
more  to  promote  truth  and  virtue  among  mankind,  is  ^e  earnest 
prayer  o^  Reverend  Sir, 

**  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"William  Roberts. 

<*  5th  Division,  Royapettah,  Madras, 
9th  February,  1856." 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

March  10, 1856.  —  The  following  members  of  the  Board 
were  present  at  the  meeting  held  this  day :  Messrs.  Lo- 
throp,  Hall,  Fairbanks,  Callender,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Alger, 
Clark,  Fearing,  Lincoln,  and  the  Secretary. 

A  special  committee,  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,' 
to  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  a  new  newspaper,  re- 
ported in  part,  and  had  leave  to  report  again  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board. 
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The  Bushsess  Committee  reported  that  they  had  pur- 
chased a  new  book-case,  lately  belonging  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that  it  would  soon  be 
placed  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Association. 

Most  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  occupied  in  dispos- 
ing of  several  letters  of  application  for  assistance  from  va- 
rious feeble  societies,  and  votes  were  passed  making  appro- 
priations of  this  kind. 

The  Committee  on  Missions  were  directed  to  make  in- 
quiries with  reference  to  the  probability  of  finding  a  suitable 
person  to  be  sent  as  a  second  missionary  to  India,  in  case 
the  Board  should  decide  upon  this  step. 

April  2, 1856.  —  Present  this  day,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  called  by  order  of  the  President,  Messrs.  Lo- 
throp.  Hall,  Fairbanks,  Callender,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Clark, 
Lincoln,  and  the  Secretary. 

Eev.  Mr.  Haley  of  Alton,  Illinois,  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  and  a  conference  was  had  with  reference  to  his 
service  as  special  agent  of  the  Association.  It  was  voted 
that  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Committee  on  Missions, 
be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  to  hold  a 
public  meeting  next  Sunday  evening,  and  that  they  have 
fuD  power  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Haley  such  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions as  will  be  most  likely,  in  their  judgment,  to  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  his  appointment 

The  subject  of  sending  a  piissionary  to  Minnesota,  to 
direct  Mr.  Tanner's  labors,  to  establish  schools,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity  among 
the  Indians  of  that  Territory,  was  then  discussed  at  great 
length.  The  Board  were  thankful  for  the  light  shed  upon 
the  whole  topic  by  Mr.  Haley,  who  had  personally  visited 
the  Territory,  and  had  been  a  guest  in  Mr.  Tanner's  wig- 
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warn.  While  Mr.  Haley  felt  sure  that  an  important  avenue 
of  Christian  influence  was  here  opened  to  us,  he  had  doubts 
whether,  with  the  few  men  and  small  means  now  at  our 
command,  we  ought  to  enter  this  field  at  present.  We  must 
direct  our  labors  in  quarters  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  may  be  harvested ;  and  in  the  existing  posture  of  affairs 
in  our  denomination,  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  aside  calls  for 
home  assistance,  that  we  might  direct  all  the  channels  of  our 
influence  to  this  remote,  and,  after  all,  somewhat  uncertain 
enterprise.  To  insure  success  in  a  mission  among  the  In- 
dians, we  must  obtain  a  permanent  footing  among  them, 
by  taking  up  land,  building  saw-mills,  erecting  houses,  and 
going  into  expenditures  such  as  we  cannot  at  present  meet 
The  time  may  come  when,  we  can  take  hold  of  this  work 
to  advantage,  and  meanwhile  it  will  be  well  to  do  what  we 
can  to  keep  up  some  intercourse  with  the  tribes  who  have 
entered  into  such  friendly  relations  with  us. 

In  these  views  the  Board  finally  concurred.  The  most 
economical  computation  that  could  be  made  showed,  that, 
for  a  successful  prosecution  of  this  mission,  we  must  expend 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  at  least  the  first  three  years, 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  half  that  sum  in  the 
years  succeeding.  We  have  not  the  money  for  this  object ; 
and,  with  other  plans  of  usefulness  of  more  interest  to  the 
minds  of  our  people,  such  as  the  Kansas  mission,  the  Cal- 
cutta mission,  and  the  Book  Fund,  it  is  not  likely  we  can 
obtain  it.  This  is  the  exact  fact  of  our  situation.  We 
deeply  regret  it.  The  Chippewa  chiefs  ought  not  to  plead 
with  us  in  vain.  Will  not  the  hearts  of  some,  to  whom 
Providence  has  given  wealth,  feel  for  their  destitution,  and 
enable  us  to  send  them  a  schoolmaster  and  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  ? 
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April  14,  1856.  — At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  this  day,  there  were  present  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fair- 
banks, Hall,  Callerider,  G.  W,  Briggs,  Fearing,  Clark,  and 
the  Secretary. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman  of  Lawrence, 
K^ansas,  giving  an  affecting  account  of  the  trotibles  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  of  that  Territor;f.  The  work  on  the 
church  which  the  Association  is  there  erecting  is  going  on, 
but  interruptions  and  increased  expenditures  are  unavoid- 
able. It  was  voted  that  the  Secretary  write  to  Mr.  Whit- 
man, authorizing  him  to  draw  on  our  Treasurer  for  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  as  part  payment  for  his  personal 
services. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Noyes,  relating  to  a  volume  of 
Theological  Essays,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lications. 

A  discussion  was  had  in  reference  to  the  best  method  of 
observing  the  approaching  anniversary  of  the  Association. 
It  was  felt  generally  at  the  Board,  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  a  more  satisfactory  celebration  of  the  day,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  the  evening  meet-^ 
ing,  and  to  unite  the  business  and  public  meeting  in  the 
forenoon  of  Tuesday.  A  vote  looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  plan  was  passed. 

It  was  voted  that  the  District  Agents  be  invited  to  meet 
the  Committee  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  May  7, 
and  that  the  President  and  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make 
all  needed  arrangements  for  this  meeting. 

May  7, 1856.  —  The  Board  met  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Hall,  Callen- 
der,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Fearing,  Alger,  and  the  Secretary. 

A  letter  was  read  giving  an  account  of  the  prospect  of 
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establishiDg  a  society  in  Marysville,  California,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  obtain  further  informati<m  by 
correspondence  with  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  of  San  Francisco. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  David  Seed, 
proprietor  of  the  Christian  Register,  offering,  in  answer  to 
proposals  submitted  to  him,  to  place  the  editing  of  that  paper 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  terms  and 
conditions  therein  set  forth.  It  was  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fearing,  with  full  power. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  S.  G.  Bulfinch,*in  regard  to  his  com- 
piling a  volume  of  select  religious  poetry,  to  be  the  fourth 
volume  of  our  Devotional  Library,  was  referred  to  the  Pub- 
lishing^ Committee,  with  full  power. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Executive  Committee  received  the 
District  Agents.  There  were  present,  in  addition  to  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Committee,  Rev.  Dr.  All^i  of 
Northborough,  Rev.  T.  Hill  of  Waltham,  Rev.  A.  B.  Muz- 
zej  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  Rev.  R.  D.  Burr  of  Medfield,  Rev.  J. 
T.  G.  Nichols  of  Saco,  Me.,  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors  of  Deerfield, 
Rev.  F.  Tiffany  of  Springfield,  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley  of  Alton, 
111.  Written  reports  had  been  received  from  the  following, 
who  were  necessarily  absent :  Rev.  C.  Nightingale  of  Gro- 
ton,  Rev.  A.  H.  Conant  of  Geneva,  EL,  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey  of 
Belfast^  Me.,  Rev.  E.  Buckingham  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Farley  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These,  together  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Lothrop,  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  who  were 
agents  for  certain  districts,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  made  a  representation  of  nineteen  out  of 
the  twenty  districts. 

Each  gave  in  order  a  minute  account  of  the  steps  adopted 
to  deepen  the  sympathies  felt  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  and 
a  report  was  handeS  in  of  the  sums  of  money  contributed. 

It  was  remarked  as  a  most  gratifying  fact,  that  from  nearlj 
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every  district  evidence  was  reported  of  a  growing  interest  in 
the  plans  of  the  Association,  and  of  an  increasing  willingness 
to  contribute  to  its  support.  Allusion  was  made,  also,  to  the 
useful  agency  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  before  all 
our  societies,  and  in  giving  extracts  from  the  letters  received 
from  our  distant  missionaries. 

Another  pleasing  fact  came  to  light.  In  no  case  was  a 
District  Agent  discouraged  or  unwilling  to  serve  the  Asso- 
ciation again.  On  the  other  hand,  all  had  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  do  better  a  second  time.  The  offer  of  a 
second  year's  service  was  gratefully  accepted,  though  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  rearrange 
the  district,  and  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Agencies. 

An  estimate  was  offered  of  the  probable  amounts  which 
may  be  confidently  anticipated  during  the  ensuing  year,  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Association,  and  these  footed  up 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Hopes  were  expressed 
by  the  Agents  that  this  sum  would  be  largely  exceeded. 

After  a  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory  interchange  of 
opinions  and  feelings,  the  District  Agents  dined  together. 

May  24, 1856.  The  Board  met  this  day  according  to  ad- 
journment. Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Hall, 
Callender,  Clark,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  Norton's  Statement  of  Reasons,  just 
published  by  the  Association,  be  sold  for  one  dollar 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  with  the  usual  deduction  to  the 
trade. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Sunday-School  Liturgy  be  sold  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

The  Secretary  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  was  referred  to  the  President  and  Secretary, 
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with  fun  power  to  present  the  same  as  the  Beport  of  the 
Executive  Gommittee. 

May  30,  1856.  Present,  Messrs.  Lothrop,  Fairbanks, 
Clark,  Alger,  Fearing,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  was  Toted  that  the  cordial  invitation  extended  to  the 
Committee  to  attend  the  Western  Conference  of  Churches 
in  Chicago  be  accepted,  and  that  arrangements  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  attendance  of  delegates  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  Secretary,  with  full  power. 

The  Committee  listened  to  a  report  of  his  labors  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Haley,  and  it  was  voted  to  accept  his  report,  and 
the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  his  expenses  while  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Association. 

It  was  voted,  also,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
presented  to  Mr.  Haley  for  his  industrious  and  faithful  ser- 
vices, and  that  he  be  requested  to  continue  his  labors  in 
collecting  money  for  the  Book  Fund. 

June  4,  1856.  Present  at  the  meeting  this  day,  Messrs. 
Lothrop,  Fairbanks,  Hedge,  G.  W.  Briggs,  Clark,  Fearing, 
Callender,  Alger,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed  for 
the  coming  year :  — 

On  Missions. 
Messrs.  Hall,  Fearing,  and  G.  W.  Briggs. 

On  Publications. 
Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hedge,  and  Alger. 

On  Business. 
Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Clark,  and  Callender. 
The  Secretary  is/  ex  officio,  a  member  of  each  of  the 
above  committees. 
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The  Districts  and  District  Agencies  were  then  appointed, 
as  described  on  pages  594  -  596  of  this  Journal. 

It  was  voted  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  be  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  that  the  existing  arrangement  with  Rev. 
Charles  Briggs  be  continued. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  members  of 
the  ^  Advisory  Committee,"  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Association,  and  to  invite  their  co- 
operation in  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Messrs.  Lothrop,  Hedge,  Alger,  and  the  Secretary  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
"  Christian  Inquirer  "  and  the  "  Christian  Register,"  with  a 
view  to  the  union  of  these  two  papers. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Whitman,  agent  of  the  Association  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  appeared  before 
the  Committee,  to  ask  instructions  in  regard  to  the  course 
he  should  follow  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  that  Ter- 
ritory. 

Afler  listening'to  full  and  affecting  statements  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  wrongs  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  we  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
church,  and  Mr.  Whitman  was  requested  to  telegraph  this 
decision  to  workmen  now  employed  on  the  building. 

It  was  also  voted,  that  Mr.  Whitman  be  requested  to  act 
as  agent  of  the  Association  during  his  stay  in  New  England, 
in  collecting  money  towards  the  completion  of  the  church. 

Various  letters  of  application  for  aid  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next  meeting. 
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NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 

Memoir  of  Reginald  Heber,  D,  D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  By  his 
Widow.  Abridged  by  a  Clergyman.  Boston:  J.  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.     1856. 

It  was  a  good  thought  to  present  to  American  readers,  in  aa 
abridged  and  cheap  form,  the  life  of  this  saintly  man.  We  re- 
member reading,  several  years  ago,  the  memoir  which  is  substan- 
tially here  reprinted,  and  to  the  interest  of  a  pleasing  biography  it 
added  the  winning  example  of  a  devoted  servant  of  God.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  merits  as  a  scholar,  and  his  labors  as  a  Bishop  of 
Calcutta,  Heber  will  be  remembered  with  afiection  as  the  writer 
of  many  beautiful  hymns  which  find  a  place  in  all  our  collections 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  time  and  circumstances  of  their  composi- 
tion are  described  in  this  volume.  He  died  suddenly,  April  3, 1826, 
aged  forty-four,  and  the  Memoir  gathers  up  some  of  the  many 
proofs  of  the  profound  impression  which  the  mournful  event  made 
upon  a  large  circle  of  correspondents  and  friends. 

CotUrilnUions  to  Literature,  By  Samuel  Gilman,  D.  D.  Boston : 
Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Ca     1856. 

Many  readers  will  feel  that  the  author  has  conferred  a  personal 
favor,  by  collecting  in  this  generous  volume  the  literary  treasures 
which  they  hold  in  various  fragmentary  forms  and  scattered  pub- 
lications. Whether  in  magazines  or  small  volumes,  they  bear  the 
marks  of  frequent  reading,  and  to  have  them  reproduced  in  this 
fitir  fonn  is  like  visiting  an  old  friend  in  a  new  house.  As  the 
three  editions  of  the  Memoirs  of  a  New  England  Village  Ckair 
have  long  since  been  sold,  there  are  probably  hundreds  of  our 
young  readers  who  have  never  seen  that  charming  work.  They 
will  feel  that  this  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  present  book ; 
and  once  introduced  to  a  writer  who  combines  in  such  a  rare  de- 
gree scholarly  culture,  fine  tastes,  and  pleasant  humor,  they  wiU 
find  few  more  attractive  volumes. 
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The  BriHsh  Essayists,  Vols.  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  coDtaining  The 
Guardian^  and  Vol«,  XVI.,  XVIL,  XVIII.,  containing  TAe  Ramr 
bier,    Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1856. 

This  publishing  house  is  redeeming  its  promise  to  present  the 
entire  series  of  British  Essayists,  and  the  six  volumes  here  named 
are  in  the  same  admirable  style  which  we  have  before  commended. 
No  better  library  edition  has  been  produced.  The  remaining  half 
of  this  series,  embracing  the  Adventurer ^  World^  Qmnaisseurf 
Idler,  Mirror,  Lounger,  Observer,  and  Looker-on,  is  less  generally 
known  than  the  half  now  published,  and  hundreds  of  readers  will 
for  the  first  time  be  introduced  to  them  in  this  fair  form. 

Memorials,  and  other  Papers.  By  Thomas  De  Quincey.  3  yoIs. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

Six  papers  of  the  celebrated  author  are  here  brought  together : 
The  Orphan  Heiress,  Oxford,  The  Pagan  Oracles,  Tlie  Revolution 
of  Greece,  Khsterheim,  The  Sphina!''s  Riddle,  and  T^ie  Templars^ 
Dialogues,  They  have  not  the  interest  which  belongs  to  other 
works  of  this  writer,  but  they  will  be  sought  by  all  who  wish  to 
obtain  all  the  fruits  of  his  magical  pen.  They  are  preceded  by 
a  note  to  the  American  publishers,  thanking  them  "  for  having 
made  me  a  participator  in  the  pecuniary  profits  of  the  American 
edition,  without  solicitation,  or  the  shadow  of  any  expectation  on 
my  part,  solely  and  merely  upon  your  own  spontaneous  motion." 

The  Catholic.  Letters  addressed  by  a  Jurist  to  a  Young  JERnsman 
proposing  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome*  By  E.  H.  Derby. 
Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1856. 

A  YOUNG  man  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  deeply  interested  in  ze- 
ligious  subjects,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
the  only  true  Church,  and  announced  his  intentions  to  apply  for 
baptism.  The  author  wrote  a  series  of  twenty-one  letters  to  dis- 
suade him.  They  had  the  eflfect  desired,  and  are  published  at 
''  the  solicitation  of  friends  and  clergymen."  They  are  creditable 
to  the  industry  and  research  of  the  writer,  who  shows  the  readi- 
55* 
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nen  with  which  he  can  step  oat  of  his  accustomed  line  of  thongbt, 
and  to  what  point  he  can  read  up  in  a  few  months,  under  a  strong 
motire  of  affection  and  responsihihty.  We  are  bound  to  add,  tfaat^ 
this  is  no^  a  book  we  should  place  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  of 
much  learning  and  culture,  if  he  was  inclined  to  the  Papal  Church. 
Many  of  the  strongest  motiyes  that  draw  some  minds  in  that  direc- 
tion are  not  here  alluded  to,  and  probably  could  not  be  appredated 
by  the  kind  of  talent  which  produced  this  book. 

TJie  Raman  Exile.  By  Guglielmo  Gajani.  Boston :  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Ca     1856. 

We  adyise  those  who  want  to  know  anything  of  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  last  days  of  the  last  Pope  but  one,  and  of  the  choice, 
popularity,  indecision,  flight,  and  exile  of  the  present  reigning 
Pontiff,  to  purchase  and  read  this  book.  Written  from  the  point 
of  yiew  of  *^  Young  Italy  *'  and  a  friend  of  Mazzini,  it  has  yet  that 
mir  of  truthfulness,  sincerity,  and  freedom  from  exaggeration  which 
wins  our  confidence.  It  lifts  the  yeil  from  the  craft,  cruelty,  and 
manifold  wickedness  of  the  Papal  court,  and  discloses  its  secret 
aims  and  moyements  more  fully,  and,  we  belieye,  more  truthfully, 
than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Rarely  have 
we  taken  up  a  book  of  such  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 

The  West  CJmrch  and  Us  Ministers,  t'iftietk  Anniversary  of  the 
Ordination  of  Charles  Lowell y  D.  D.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols, 
&  Ca     1856. 

A  RVTiEW  of  the  fi%  years'  ministry  of  his  yenerable  colleague 
led  the  junior  pastor  of  the  West  Church  to  extend  his  look  back 
upon  all  his  predecessors.  Accordingly  we  haye,  beside  the  anni- 
versary discourse  commemoratiye  of  Dr.  Lowell's  ministry,  a 
fMrmon  on  William  Hooper,  the  first  pastor  of  the  West  Church, 
a  sermon  on  Dr.  Mayhew,  its  secoqd  pastor,  a  sermon  on  Dr. 
Howard,  its  third  pastor,  followed  by  a  discourse  on  the  theological 
and  ecciesiastioal  position  of  the  West  Church.  These  sermons  of 
Mr.  Bartol  are  among  the  ablest  he  has  published.  That  on  Dr. 
Mayhew,  for  distinctness  of  characterization,  power  of  grasp  on 
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the  strong  points  of  the  subject,  afiectionate,  admiring,  yet  impar- 
tial and  just  dissection  of  motives  and  life,  seems  to  us  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  historical  and  biographical  criticism 
we  have  seen,  and  of  itself  stamps  a  rare  value  on  this  book.  The 
West  Church,  while  unsectarian,  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the 
simple  unity  of  God.  A  note  in  the  Appendix  suggests  a  preg- 
nant thought  on  this  subject,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting. 
Alluding  to  the  supposition  of  more  than  one  person  in  the  God- 
head, it  says :-  *^  Let  it  be  considered,  the  addition  of  the  element 
of  number  to  the  persons  as  more  than  one,  unavoidably  makes 
personality  finite,  which  there  is  no  philosophical  necessity  that 
unipersonalUy  should  be ;  as  that  principle  of  will,  activity,  power, 
which  forms  in  our  notion  the  essence  of  person,  agrees  as  well 
with  an  absolute  as  with  a  dependent  being ;  it  may  be  a  bound- 
less will,  activity,  power,  not  included  in  space,  but  comprehend- 
ing space  and  the  universe.  But  severalty  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head robs  it  of  its  unbounded,  and  so  truly  adorable,  being  and 
glory.  To  one  observing  widely  the  religious  history  of  mankind, 
the  suspicion  indeed  must  be  irresistibly  suggested,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  tripersonality  of  the  Godhead  is  but  the  last  relic  of 
the  Polytheism  which  so  long  sundered  the  great  Divinity  into 
more  persons  than  we  can  count." 

At  Home  and  Abroad,  or  Things  and  Thoughts  in  America  and 
Europe,  By  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Edited  by  her 
Brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 

In  including  in  one  volume  his  sister's  "  Summer  on  the 
Lakes,"  and  her  "  Letters  from  Europe,"  Mr.  Fuller  has  selected 
the  portions  of  her  writings  which  will  find  the  largest  number  of 
readers.  To  our  taste,  this  is  the  most  welcome  memorial  of  that 
gifted  woman  which  has  been  offered  to  the  public  As  a  witness 
of  the  events  that  marked  the  years  1848  and  1849  in  Rome,  her 
letters  from  that  city  have  an  absorbing  and  thrilling  interest ; 
and  with  a  most  memorable  page  in  modem  Italian  history  will 
the  thought  of  Jier  generous  and  heroic  spirit  be  associated.    Mr. 
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Fnller  has  prefixed  a  welKwritten  Prefiuse,  and  has  set  up  a  beaa- 
itiul  moDoment  of  a  biother^s  Ioto. 

Sermons  for  the  People.  By  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Preacher 
to  the  Uniyersity,  and  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals 
in  the  College  at  Cambridge.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 
1856. 

What  seems  to  us  most  remarkable  in  this  volume  is  an  earnest, 
straightforward  tone,  born  of  a  belief  that  religion  is  the  great 
reality  of  life.  The  sentences  flow  as  if  from  a  fountain  of  affluent 
stores  of  language,  but  for  whose  appearance  the  author  is  quite 
indifferent,  if  so  be  they  reach  the  point  he  is  driving  at,  and 
make  the  impression  he  would  leave.  Uttered  wiih  his  manly  and 
deep-searching  voice,  and  in  his  earnest  and  impassioned  man- 
ner, it  seems  as  if  they  could  hardly  fail  of  the  highest  practical 
effect.  Practical  effect,  we  say,  because  Dr.  Huntington's  great 
ability  is  not  in  the  realm  of  thought  or  doctrine,  of  metaphysics 
or  theology.  For  the  position  he  occupies,  and  the  work  he  has 
to  do,  he  has  gifls  far  better  than  the  highest  attainments  in  these 
departments  of  learning  ;  and  a  careful  perusal  of  these  Sermons 
has  confirmed  the  impression  of  a  fraternal  professional  acquaint- 
ance, that  the  other  man  cannot  easily  be  found  who  is  equally 
well  fitted  for  the  office  he  so  ably  fills.  We  thank  him  for  this 
▼olume.  Its  appearance  is  timely.  Hundreds  of  families  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  voice 
speaks  to  their  sons  the  solemn  words  of  religion.  As  high 
specimens  of  living,  earnest  preaching,  these  Sermons  will  be 
read  by  professional  brethren  of  various  denominations,  and  cannot 
fiul  to  help  give  a  more  elevated  and  practical  tone  to  the  minis- 
trations of  the  pulpit. 

There  is  one  sermon  in  this  volume  to  which  readers  in  our 
branch  of  the  Church  will  probably  turn  first,  —  the  sermon  on  the 
'*  Divinity  of  Christ"  It  is  not  the  title  that  we  object  to.  We 
like  it.  It  does  not  affirm  the  Deity  of  Christ,  but  his  Divinity, 
We  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  always  have  believed  it, 
as  have  the  great  majority  of  Unitarians  in  this  countfy.    Nor 
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does  the  criticism  we  hate  to  make  relate  to  what  Mr.  Huntiegton 
says  of  the  *  *  contents ' '  of  Christ's  being.  Though  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  this  point,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  language  of 
the  Saviour  seems  to  us  to  involve  inexplicable  puzzles  and  contra- 
dictions, yet  we  should  nqt  on  this  account  have  alluded  to  his 
speculations,  for  the  whole  matter  is  above  human  comprehension, 
and  one  man's  theory  is  no  better  than  another's.  But  they  are 
accompanied  by  a  statement  that  leaves  an  impression  which  we 
cannot  believe  Mr.  Huntington  intended  to  convey.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  "  difierences  of  opinion  that  obtain  at  present  respecting 
the  rank  and  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,"  which  '*  divide  and  in- 
terest those  minds  that  think  at  all  on  religious  subjects,"  and 
mark  *<  the  existing  postures  of  sects  and  doctrines,"  he  proceeds 
to  describe  ''  iioo  prevalent  apprehensions  of  the  character  and 
office  of  Jesus  as  Saviour  of  the  world."  By  most  of  his  readers 
he  will  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  common  Unitarian  and 
Orthodox  view  of  Christ.  It  is  of  this  we  complain.  His  first 
described  view  is  not  the  Unitarian  view.  Mr.  Huntington 
preaches  in  our  pulpits ;  probably  all  the  discourses  in  this  vol- 
ume have  been  delivered  to  large  Unitarian  audiences;  and  no 
man  knows  better  than  the  Plummer  Professor,  that  there  is  in  our 
churches  a  decided  rejection  of  the  extreme  humanitarian  and  bald 
rationalistic  theory  which  he  here  presents.  The  fact  is  so  ob- 
vious and  notorious,  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  writer 
meant  to  describe  only  opinions,  not  parties ;  beliefs,  not  denomina- 
tions ;  opposite  poles  of  thought,  not  **  existing  postures  of  sects  " ; 
though,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  introduced  his  subject,  and  a 
want  of  care  in  clearly  stating  his  point,  he  has  left  a  cruelly  un- 
just impression  on  the  reader's  mind. 

The  American  Pulpit :  Sketches,  Biographical  and  Descriptive,  of 
living  American  Preachers,  and  of  the  Religious  Movements  and 
Distinctive  Ideas  which  they  represent.  By  Henry  Fowler. 
With  Portraits  on  Steel.  New  York:  J.  M.  Fairchild  &  Co. 
1856. 

This  large  octavo  volume  gives  an  average  of  twenty-five  pages 
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to  ft  Bketch  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  twenty  prominent  clergymen  of 
▼ftrioas  denominations.  Among  the  names  familiar  to  all  out 
readers  are  those  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  William  H.  Milburn, 
Orville  Dewey,  F.  D.  Huntington,  Francis  L.  Hawks  ;  and  the 
following  well-known  noble  sentence  is  prefixed  as  the  motto: 
"  He  who  begins  by  loYing  Christianity  better  than  truth,  will 
proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Christianity, 
and  end  in  loving  himself  better  than  all."  The  book,  though 
containing  some  things  questionable  in  point  of  taste,  and  unneces- 
sarily enlarged  by  extracts  which  do  not  always  add  to  its  value, 
is  still  interesting  and  useful.  It  gratifies  a  natural  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  person,  habits,  aims,  of  men  who  are  acting  a 
prominent  part  in  our  times,  and  suggests  the  idea  that,  above  all 
OUT  little  sectarian  folds,  there  is  one  grand  Church  which  em- 
braces  earnest  and  &ithful  souls  of  all  names. 

TTie  Earnest  Man ;  or  the  Character  and  Labors  of  Adoniram  Jud- 
son.  By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Con  ant.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson, 
&  Co.     1856. 

This  is  a  briefer  memoir  than  the  well-known  work  of  Dr. 
Way  land,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of 
readers.  The  plan  of  it  was  designed  by  Mrs.  Judson,  and  the 
larger  share  of  the  profits  accruing  will  go  to  her  husband's  orphan 
children.  The  story  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God,  as  here  told, 
we  have  read  with  deep  interest,  nor  can  it  be  read  in  any  form 
without  kindling  admiration  of  his  self-sacrificing  and  heroic  ser- 
vices. 


Lectures  read  to  the  Seniors  in  Harvard  College*    By  Edward  T. 
Channing.     Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

Prefixed  to  this  small  collection  of  Professor  Channing^s  ad- 
mirable lectures  is  a  brief  but  highly  appreciative  memoir  by 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  the  whole  constituting  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  a  man  whom  thousands  love  to  remember,  and  who  exer- 
cised a  singularly  chaste  and  refining  influence  over  the  literature 
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of  our  country.  Mnch  of  the  writing  of  the  present  day  makes  us 
regret  that  that  influence  is  no  longer  active.  In  its  absence,  we 
wish  there  might  be  a  general  study  of  the  chapter  on  Using 
Wards  for  Ornament,  and  especially  of  his  description  of  "pro- 
tenders  and  showmen." 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  copiovsh/  illustrated  by  Familiar 
Experiments,  for  Schools  and  Academies,  By  A.  W.  Spraoue, 
A.  M.  With  two  hundred  and  eighty  engravings.  Boston : 
Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co.     1856. 

We  do  not  know  what  a  teacher  may  think  of  the  fitness  of  this 
book  for  the  end  proposed,  and  no  opinion  of  ours  can  be  worth 
anything  compared  with  that  of  a  person  actually  engaged  in  the 
business  of  instruction.  But  this  much  we  can  say  with  truth,  we 
never  saw  a  book  of  this  kind  that,  by  its  paper,  binding,  illustra- 
tions, divisions,  and  succession  of  topics,  made  us  feel  more  sure 
that  this  is  the  best  manual  that  can  be  found. 

A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinita- 
rians concerning  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 
By  Andrews  Norton.  Second  Edition.  With  Additions,  and 
a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author.  Boston  :  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.     1856. 

In  this  large  and  fair  volume  we  begin  to  have  a  pledge  that 
the  Book  I^und  of  the  Association  is  producing  good  fruits.  It  is 
a  long  while  since  we  have  seen  a  book  got  up  in  a  more  thor- 
ough and  scholarly  manner.  First  comes  the  Memoir  of  Professor 
Norton,  by  Dr.  Newell,  written  in  the  clear  and  chaste  style  of 
that  fine  belles-lettres  scholar.  Then  to  the  body  of  the  work  it- 
self have  been  added  numerous  illustrative  and  confirmatory  notes 
left  in  manuscript  by  Professor  Norton,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
printed.  In  addition  to  these,  the  editor,  Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  has 
added  occasional  notes  of  great  value,  one  of  which,  on  the  famous 
text,  Romans  ix.  5,  Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever,  is  of  great 
importance.    Beside  these,  Mr.  Abbot  has  added  to  the  Appendix 
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m  note  of  fifty  pages,  in  which  he  exhibits  ^*aU  the  passages"  not 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Norton  that  have  a  <*  suj^posed  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  comments  upon  their  interpretation 
and  meaning  with  a  degree  of  learning  and  candor  which  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  Biblical  critics.  We  happen  to  know 
something  of  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  this  ''  Note  C  "  in 
the  Appendix,  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  the  other 
document  which  condenses  in  so  small  a  compass  such  a  vast 
amount  of  research  .and  valuable  knowledge.  Following  the  Ap- 
pendix, we  have  an  '<  Index  of  Passages  of  Scripture  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to,"  and  a  '* General  Index"  of  subjects  and  names.  A 
thorough  and  scholarly  book,  we  repeat;  and  no  theological 
library  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  paper,  type,  and  binding 
are  all  worthy  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  which  will  be  an  endur- 
ing as  well  as  fit  memorial  of  the  book  enterprise  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Sundaj/- School  LUurgy,     Boston :  The  Sunday-School  So- 
ciety.    1856. 

This  Liturgy  is  divided  into  three  parts,  —  Scripture  Lessons, 
Prayers,  and  Hymns.  The  Preface  briefly  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  The  Scripture  Lessons  for  alternate 
reading  are  very  full,  and  an  appropriate  title  is  given  to  each. 
A  title  also  is  given  to  each  Prayer,  and  thus  the  Superintendent 
of  the  School  can  at  a  glance  make  all  the  exercises  bear  on  one 
point.  The  language  is  simple,  the  topics  appear  to  be  well 
chosen,  and  the  book  throughout  bears  the  marks  of  careful  prep- 
aration. The  neat  and  strong  binding  fits  it  for  use.  It  is  afilbrded 
at  the  cheap  price  of  twenty-five  cents ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  come  into  general  use  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  An 
extract  from  the  Preface  will  still  further  explain  the  aim  of  the 
work,  and  its  mode  of  preparation :  '•'■  Though  giving  less  space 
than  other  similar  publications  to  Natural  Religion,  and  bringing 
into  more  prominence  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially 
the  need  of  a  Redeemer,  yet  the  book  has  no  sectarian  or  dogmatic 
bias.     It  was  prepared  by  a  pastor  who  for  years  has  consecrated 
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acholariy  and  deTOUt  gifts  to  this  interestiDg  department  of  relig- 
ious instruetioii.  His  manuscripts  were  examined  by  sereral  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  requested  to  add,  suppress,  or  recast  portions, 
or  entire  parts,  according  to  their  judgment  and  taste.  They  ga?e 
time  and  care  to  the  revision.' ' 

Sin  and  Redemption,  a  Series  of  Sermons,  By  D.  N.  Sheldon, 
D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co. 
1856. 

Wb  are  glad  that  this  able  work,  of  which  we  gave  so  full  an 
account  in  the  last  Journal,  has  been  published  in  a  second  edition, 
by  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.  We  hardly  know  the  other 
book,  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume,  which  belter  states 
and  defends  our  Unitarian  views,  and  it  will  long  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  among  Unitarian  standard  publications. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Complete  in  one 
volume,     Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

This  little  gem  of  a  volume  includes  the  In  Memoriam  and 
Maud,  as  well  as  the  author's  shorter  and  more  fugitive  pieces, 
and  is  got  up  in  the  best  style  of  a  firm  famous  for  its  beautiful 
books. 

The  Piazza  Tales,  By  Herman  Melville.  New  York:  Dix 
and  Edwards.     1856. 

The  author  of  Typee  and  Omoo  here  gives  us  six  tales  in  his 
own  fresh  and  curt  style.  Whether  breathing  the  quiet  of  country 
life,  or  reflecting  the  perils  of  the  seas,  they  have  an  individuality 
peculiar  to  this  writer,  and  are  always  readable,  even  when  manner 
and  sentiment  may  not  be  exactly  to  our  taste. 

The  Heroes;  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales,  For  my  Children,  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Kingsley.     Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1856. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  met. 
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The  author,  loving  the  old  Greeks,  and  grateful  for  what  God 
enabled  them  to  do  for  the  civilization  of  the  world,  explains  the 
stories  of  their  mythology,  in  simple  words,  and  in  a  reverent  and 
Christian  spirit.  Children  will  find  the  work  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

Peter  Gott,  the  Cape  Ann  Fisherman,     By  J.  Reynolds,  M.  D. 
Boston :     J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1866. 

The  humble  career  of  a  native  of  Gloucester,  his  struggles  with 
poverty,  his  fishing  adventures,  his  capture,  confinement  in  Dart- 
moor prison,  release,  return  home,  honesty,  industry,  success  in 
business,  with  a  multitude  of  curious  details  about  mackerel,  cod, 
lobsters,  fishermen,  storms,  &c.,  constitute  the  staple  of  a  book, 
which  successfully  opens  a  new  vein  of  literature. 

The  last  quarter  has  furnished  many  new  works  of  fiction. 
Vassall  MortoTiy  by  Francis  Parkman,  opens  with  a  view  of 
College  life  at  Harvard,  traces  the  career  of  one  of  its  students, 
and  shows  that  a  writer  who  has  already  won  an  honorable  po- 
sition in  another  department  of  literature,  has  ready  talent  for 
works  of  imagination.  — Forest  and  Shore ^  or  Legends  of  the  Pine- 
Tree  State y  by  Charles  P.  Ilsley,  is  dedicated  to  '<  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Maine,"  and  contains  seven  tales  which  are  told 
with  far  more  than  ordinary  power.  —  Berenice  purports  to  be  the 
life  of  the  daughter  of  a  Maine  fisherman,  and  is  full  of  adventures 
related  in  a  style  of  much  spirit  and  animation.  —  Colomba,  by 
Prosper  Mj^rim^e,  translated  from  the  French,  takes  us  to  Cor- 
sica, and  gives  us  pleasing  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  in  the  birth- 
place of  Napoleon.  —  There  seems  to  be  but  one  objection  to  Rob- 
ert Romaine:  we  have  found  that,  when  young  readers  get  hold 
of  the  book,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  lay  it  down  till  they  have 
read  it  through. —  The  Courtesies  of  Wedded  Life,  by  Mrs.  Mad- 
eline Leslie,  is  a  series  of  stories  arranged  around  the  events 
of  courtship  and  marriage,  designed  to  show  <*  how  piety  epables 
husband  and  wife  to  bear  each  other's  infirmities,  how  it  smooths 
asperities  of  temper,  assimilates  dispositions  and  tastes,  conforms 
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oharacter  to  the  noblest  standaid,  and  adorns  them  with  graces 
surpassing  those  of  the  Moses,"  and  is  written  with  about  the 
average  degree  of  ability  displayed  in  an  American  novel.  — 
Gabriel  Vane,  his  Fortune  and  his  Friends,  by  Jercmt  Loud, 
is  another  picture  of  American  common  life,  tracing  the  career 
of  a  boy  taken  from  the  poorhouse,  through  '*  the  passions  and 
pleasures,  the  trials  and  triumphs,"  incident  to  every-day  life  in 
our  country  and  times.  —  The  Adventures  of  Gerard,  the  JJon- 
Killer,  comprising  a  History  of  his  Ten  Years*  Campaign  among 
the  Wild  Animals  of  Northern  Africa,  ought  no>,  we  suppose,  to  be 
noticed  among  works  of  fiction ;  but  nothing  in  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance equals  the  interest  of  the  strange  adventures,  the  perilous 
encounters,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  this  lion-hearted  man. 

We  have  seldom  read  more  wise  and  weighty  words  than  those 
uttered  in  a  *'  Lecture  on  the  Pleasures  and  Vices  of  the  City,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of  Providence.  Frivolity  and  sensuality  are  the 
two  vices  particularly  natned ;  and  they  are  treated  with  a  courage 
and  plainness,  an  affectionateness  and  solemnity  of  rebuke,  becom- 
ing a  Christian  pastor. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  AND  GENERAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

February  20. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Unitarian  church 
in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  laid,  with  public  ceremonies.  An  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nute. 

March  2.  —  Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley  of  Hartford,  Ct.  closed 
his  connection  with  the  Unitarian  Society  in  that  place. 

April  6.  —  Rev.  John  Pierpont  took  leave  of  the  Society  in 
Med&rd,  to  which  for  seven  years  he  has  ministered. 
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April  0. — Mr.  Frederic  Frothingham  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  Unitarian  Society  in  Portland,  Me.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Oliver  Steams,  of  Hingham. 

April  9.  —  The  new  Unitarian  church  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  yras 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Father.  The 
Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen,  of  Chicago. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Rev.  Lorenzo  C.  Kelsey  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Dixon.  Sermon  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Conant  of  Geneva,  HI. 

April  24.  —  Rev.  Jonathan  Cole  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
new  Unitarian  Society  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Gannett  of  Boston. 

May  1.  —  The  new  church  erected  by  the  Unitarian  Society  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  place  of  that  destroyed  by  fire,  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  one  God  the  Father, 'through  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.     Sermon  by  the  pastor,  Roy.  A.  B.  Muzzey. 

During  the  month  of  May,  Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln  of  Hingham 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley,  in  Alton,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Haley  having  been  employed  in  New  England  in  the  service  of 
the  Association.  The  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln  have  been 
glad  that  his  winning  and  devout  ministrations  have  been  given, 
even  for  so  short  a  period,  to  one  of  the  young  and  growing  socie- 
ties of  the  West ;  nor  was  it  the  least  gratifying  fact  of  his  visit  to 
Illinois,  that  he  was  able  to  be  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Peoria,  in  that  State,  and  to 
assist  his  friend  and  brother,  the  pastor  of  that  church.  Rev.  Mr. 
McFarland,  in  the  interesting  services  of  that  occasion. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  on  the  last  week  in  May  occurred 
this  year  in  their  usual  order.  They  were  generally  marked,  we 
believe,  with  great  animation  and  fervor,  and  the  attendance  was 
larger  than  on  several  preceding  years.    Glancing  at  a  few  ef  the 
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meetiDgs  of  most  interest  to  onr  readen,  we  may  allude,  fint  of 
all,  to  the  Morning  Frayer-Meetiogs,  which  were  held  on  every 
morning  of  the  week.  The  churches  in  which  they  were  held  were 
filled,  in  some  cases  crowded.  The  speaking  was  prompt  and  ap- 
propriate, and  subjects  bearing  directly  upon  the  religious  affections 
and  life  received  a  marked  preference.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  indeed  present,  "  to  teach,  convince,  subdue."  Chris- 
tian friends  of  other  denominations  were  in  many  instances  preaent, 
who  bore  rejoicing  witness  to  the  peculiarly  fresh  and  earnest 
spirit  of  these  meetings.  —  Of  the  Thirty-first  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  we  have  given  a  fall  account  on 
another  page  in  this  Journal,  and  therefore  need  add  no  more  here. 
—  The  Collation,  at  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  27th  of 
May,  was  a  festival  of  great  interest.  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, presided,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  chairman  with 
great  felicity.  The  Hall  was  brilliantly  lighted  in  the  evening, 
and  the  speaking  was  prolonged  till  near  nine  o'clock.  The  re- 
marks were  uniformly  spirited,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  un- 
usual animation  and  hope. —  The  Ministerial  Conference  was 
addressed  on  Wednesday  morning  by  Rev.  Oliver  Stearns  of 
Hingham,  on  "  The  Reciprocal  Action  of  the  Christian  Conscious- 
ness and  the  Written  Word,"  —  a  large  and  weighty  theme,  in 
the  handling  of  which  the  writer  evinced  an  extent  of  learning  and 
ability  which  place  him  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  denomina- 
tion. We  hope  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  an  Essay 
which,  for  originality  of  conception,  independence  of  tone,  and 
justness  of  philosophical  criticism,  is  seldom  surpassed.  The  dis- 
cnssion  which  followed,  though  brief,  was  very  animated,  and  re- 
vealed great  unanimity  of  attachment  to  our  distinctive  Unitarian 
&ith.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Conference  was  addressed  by  Rev. 
Caleb  Stetson,  of  South  Scitoate,  on  the  duties  of  Christiana  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  Slavery.  —  The  Sunday-School  Society 
held  its  anniversary  at  Hollis  Street  Church  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Hon.  Albert  Fearing^  the  President  of  the  Society,  presiding. 
Its  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  H.  Cudworth,  read  his  first  report,  which 
66* 
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gftTB  a  fall  aoeoont  of  the  present  operations  of  the  Society,  and 
prored  with  what  enterprise  and  vigor  its  interests  are  promoted 
by  him.  The  speaking  was  not  as  good  as  we  have  heard  on 
similar  occasions.  —  The  Conrention  Sermon  was  preached  on 
Thursday,  by  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  D.  D.,  of  Worcester,  in  the 
church  in  Brattle  Square.  We  regret  that,  through  engagements 
in  another  place,  we  were  unable  to  bear  a  preacher  from  whom 
we  always  expect  wise  and  able  words.  Dr.  Sweetser's  sermon 
fully  justified  his  reputation  as  a  sonnd  thinker  and  clear  reasoner. 
At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Convention,  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis 
was  chosen  Second  Preacher,  Rev.  President  Steams,  of  Amherst 
College,  being  the  First. 

Gknkrous  Contributions.  —  Among  the  recent  contributions 
to  the  Book  Fund  of  the  Association  we  may  gratefully  allude  to 
that  of  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in 
New  York,  to  that  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  Rev.  Dr.  Farley's 
Society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  that  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  from  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett's  Society  in  Boston,  and  to  that  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  from  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins's  Society  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  as  proofs  of  the  continued  interest  felt  in  our  churches 
in  the  work  of  book  distribution,  and  assurances  that,  by  "  a  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing,"  the  sum  originally  proposed  will 
eventually  be  raised. 

Life-Members. — The  past  year  has  brought  to  the  Association 
an  unusually  large  number  of  life^members.  Perhaps  in  no  one 
year  since  the  early  days  of  the  Association  have  so  many  enrolled 
their  names  as  members  for  life.  This  is  another  gratifying  proof 
of  a  reviving  interest  in  its  prosperity.  A  large  number  of  our 
ministers,  however,  are  not  yet  included  on  the  list  of  life-mem- 
bers ;  and  we  respectfully  suggest  to  our  parishes  the  importance 
of  some  action  with  a  view  to  securing  this  end.  May  we  not 
also  hope,  that  many  laymen  will  give  the  small  sum  of  thirty 
dollars,  and  make  themselves  members  for  life  ? 

The  Proposed  Newspaper.  —  The  Executive  Committee  of 
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the  Association  are  promptly  taking  steps  towards  eflecting  a 
union  of  the  **  Christian  Register  "  and  the  New  York  **  Christian 
Inquirer,"  according  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Report. 
All  the  inquiries  they  have  made  encoorage  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing an  object  which  has  called  forth  on  all  sides  strong  ex- 
pressions of  interest.  The  measure  is  one,  however,  which  will 
require  time  for  its  realization  ;  but  we  have  hopes  that  the  new 
paper  may  be  issued  by  the  first  of  next  October. 

The  Kansas  Church.  —  By  the  original  conditions  according 
to  which  the  Association  undertook  to  erect  a  Unitarian  church  in 
Lawrence,  for  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nute,  it  was  agreed  that 
one  thousand  dollars  should  be  contributed  by  the  people  of  Law- 
rence, friends  of  this  enterprise.  In  consequence  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Territory,  which  have  dispersed  the  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
with  the  loss  in  many  cases  of  their  property,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  release  the  Unitarians  of  Lawrence  from 
this  condition,  and  will  raise  the  entire  cost  of  the  church  in  New 
England.  Rev.  £.  Nute,  and  E.  B.  Whitman,  Esq.,  have  both 
been  in  New  England  during  the  last  month  ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  state  that  the  responses  that  have  been  made  to  their  earnest 
appeals  ^ave  left  but  little  doubt  that  the  entire  sum  wanted  for 
the  church  will  be  here  raised. 

The  Thirty-first  Anniversary  of  the  British  and  For- 
BiGN  Unitarian  Association. — 'The  celebration  of  this  anni- 
versary last  May,  in  London,  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest, 
and  a  speech,  received  with  marked  favor,  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Palfrey,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Appropriate  Inscriptions.  —  A  generous  friend  in  Boston, 
whose  modesty  is  equal  to  his  liberality,  has  paid  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a  bell  for  the  church  of  Rev.  Mr.  Nute  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  The  bell  is  a  new  one,  cast  expressly  for  this  church, 
and  has  the  following  beautiful  inscriptions,  selected  by  the  donor: 
My  tongue  shall  speak  of  thy  word.  Psalm  119:  172.  Blessed  are 
the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound.    Psalm  89 :  15. 
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Mount  Oliyit.  —  English  papers  state  that  the  Mount  of 
OlWes,  near  Jerusalem,  has  been  purchased  by  Madame  Polack, 
the  widow  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  banker  of  Konigsberg,  who  has 
planted  the  entire  hill  with  ohve^trees,  and  intends  to  expend  large 
I  in  beautifying  the  place. 


Gaul  and  Muscovite.  —  The  sudden  friendship  between  the 
French  and  Russians  has  found  expression  in  "  excursion  trips'' 
from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Parties  are  carried  to  the  capital 
of  Russia  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  head. 

Personal.  —  Rev.  Theodore  CJapp,  of  New  Orleans,  has  re- 
signed his  charge  of  the  Society  in  that  city,  to  which  he  has 
ministered  for  many  years.  The  Society  is  looking  to  New  Eng- 
land for  a  Liberal  minister. 

Rev.  Theodore  Tebbets,  in  consequence  of  continued  inability 
to  preach,  has  resigned  his  situation  as  pastor  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Society  in  Lowell.  The  Society,  advised  that  entire  freedom 
from  care  and  responsibility  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation.  Mr.  Tebbets 
will  spend  the  summer  by  the  sea- shore,  and  hopes  are  cherished 
that  in  the  autumn  he  may  be  able  to  resume  the  duties  of  his 
profession. 

Rev.  B.  Frost,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  has  returned  from 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  has  spent  the  last  winter.  He  visited 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  of  which  he  speaks  in  high  terms,  both 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  the  comfortable  accommodations 
it  affords  to  invalids.  We  are  glad  in  being  able  to  add,  that  he 
comes  back  with  restored  health,  and  that  he  has  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  ministry. 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Williams  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
Society  in  North  Andover  as  its  pastor.  The  ladies  of  that  So- 
ciety have  recently  made  him  a  life-member  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 
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[The  following  notice  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mrs.  Sophia  J.  St. 
John,  wife  of  Samnel  St.  John,  Jr.,  who  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
December  27, 1855;  aged  57,  was  published  in  the  New  York  Christian 
Inquirer,  and  is  here  reprinted,  at  the  request  of  many  friends  of  this 
excellent  woman,  both  because  of  some  errors  which  are  here  corrected, 
and  in  order  that  the  admirable  example  of  this  devoted  Unitarian 
Christian  may  be  more  extensiyely  known.  —  Ed.  Jour.] 

Mrs.  St.  John,  \vhose  maiden  name  was  Williams,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  August  9,  1799.  Several  of  the  years  of  her 
childhood  were  passed  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  N.  F.  Williams  of 
Baltimore,  the  well-known  early  friend  of  Unitarianism  in  that 
city,  from  whom  she  imbibed  her  strong  interest  and  earnest  zeal 
in  Liberal  Christianity,  as  well  as  her  practical'  piety  and  devotion 
to  good  works.  After  passing  her  girlhood  in  luxury  and  ele- 
gance, she  was  called,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  home  to  her  father's 
house  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  family,  and, 
as  the  oldest  daughter,  placed  in  a  manner  at  the  head  of  domestic 
affairs.  Here  she  soon  began  to  manifest  an  energy,  sagacity,  and 
disinterestedness,  which  won  the  respect  of  all  her  relatives  and 
neighbors.  The  care,  education,  and  the  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment of  her  brothers,  fell  very  much  on  her,  and  she  proved  her- 
self a  most  faithful  sister,  as  well  as  excellent  daughter. 

In  1827,  Miss  Williams  married  Samuel  St.  John,  Jr.,  at  that 
time  an  extensive  and  very  wealthy  merchant  at  Mobile,  Alabama. 
Ten  years  of  great  prosperity  followed,  during  which  she  was  en- 
abled to  use  the  means  and  influence  of  her  husband  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  fortunes  of  her  own  family.  Indeed,  she  seemed 
to  value  her  wealth  chiefly  as  the  instrument  in  helping  others, 
and  in  the  day  of  her  greatest  prosperity,  fashion,  display,  luxury, 
pleasure,  had  no  attractions  for  her  earnest,  busy,  and  conscien- 
tious spirit  She  had,  even  at  that  time,  such  simple  habits,  such 
a  disposition  to  wait  on  herself  and  others,  such  a  love  of  useful- 
ness, that  ease,  attendance,  and  splendor  could  not  woo  her  into 
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their  silken  toils.  She  endeavored  to  lighten  the  business  cares 
of  her  husband,  —  an  ardent  and  bold,  and  often  a  perplexed  and 
anxious  merchant, — by  acquainting  herself  with  his  concerns; 
often  acting  in  his  place,  judiciously  opposing,  restraining,  or 
encouraging,  as  she  saw  need  fpr  the  interference  of  her  balan- 
cing judgment  and  powerful  will. 

In  1837,  general  disaster  overtook  the  country,  and  especially 
the  Southern  merchants.  Mr.  St.  John's  well-known  house,  most 
widely  involved  in  shipping  interests  and  the  cotton  trade,  became 
greatly  embarrassed.  He  had  generously  advanced  large  sums  to 
the  government  of  Texas,  fighting  for  its  independence,  which 
made  his  position  doubly  oppressive.  But  worst  of  all,  at  the 
very  crisis  when  only  the  greatest^  bodily  and  mental  energy  could 
have  rescued  his  fortunes,  his  own  health  suddenly  broke  down 
under  the  weight  of  his  cares,  —  acting  on  a  constitutional  infirm- 
ity of  nerves,  from  which  his  father  and  other  members  of  his 
family  had  suffered,  —  leaving  him  almost  impotent  in  will,  and 
utterly  unable  to  attend  to  his  afi!airs.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs. 
St.  John's  character  asserted  its  extraordinary  energy  and  courage. 
She  stepped  forward  into  her  husband's  place  with  a  masculine 
sagacity  and  boldness.  She  counselled  and  advised  with  his  busi- 
ness friends,  arranged  with  his  creditors,  asserted  and  maintained 
his  rights,  courageously  sacrificed  much  property  to  his  peace  of 
mind  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration  to  health,  sustained  and  en- 
couraged his  depressed  and  half-broken  heart,  and  rallied  all  the 
remnants  of  his  strength  for  necessary  duties. 

With  a  family  of  young  children  on  her  hands,  and  always  ac- 
companied by  the  household,  she  flew  from  North  to  South,  from 
South  to  North,  as  business  seemed  to  call,  frequently  not  an- 
nouncing her  intentions  to  her  invalid  husband  until  the  very  night 
before  they  started,  in  order  to  save  him  unnecessary  conflicts  of 
feeling.  By  such  efficiency  and  promptness,  Mrs.  St.  John  was 
able  to  save  a  competency  for  the  faiiiily  from  the  wreck  of  her 
husband's  affairs,  and  for  the  residue  of  her  life  she  became  the 
guardian  of  his  broken  health,  and  shaped  all  her  desires  and  con- 
duct, with  the  most  self-sacrificing  pains,  to  the  promotion  of  his 
happiness  or  the  alleviation  of  his  sorrows.     She  brought  up  her 
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children  with  a  simplicity,  self-denial,  and  conscientiousness  which 
mast  make  their  mother  erer  venerable  in  their  eyes ;  and  they  re- 
paid her  care  and  love  with  a. devotion  rarely  paralleled,  through 
the  long  and  dreadful  illness  which  has  just  terminated  her  life.  * 

Notwithstanding  the  greatly  diminished  fortunes  of  the  family, 
Mrs.  St.  John  always  seemed  to  think  herself  and  her  husband  rich 
when  anything  was  to  be  done  for  others,  or  for  the  public  good. 
Living  at  all  times  in  a  modest  and  self  denying  manner,  and  sec- 
onded by  the  tender  and  generous  heart  of  her  husband,  she  was 
ever  ready  to  prompt  him,  or  unite  in  his  desires,  to  do  more  than 
could  possibly  be  expected  of  them  for  others.  She  always  bad 
families  or  scattered  individuals  whose  interests  and  wants  she  fol- 
lowed with  solicitude  and  bounty.  Self-forgetful,  unsparing  of 
labor,  full  of  faith  in  God,  goodness,  and  humanity,  she  hoped  ev- 
erything for  the  world,  covered  everybody's  faults  with  her  char- 
ity, and  comforted  and  sustained  the  weak  and  the  erring.  Her 
affections  were  so  quick,  her  love  of  usefulness  so  strong,  her  cour- 
age and  faith  so  ample,  that  neither  ingratitude,  ill-desert,  nor  ill- 
success,  dismayed  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of  any  family  or  person  in 
whose  service  her  heart  had  once  become  enlisted.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding her  own  great  and  anxious  cares,  she  was  the  first  to 
assume  costly  duties,  the  easiest  to  be  interested  in  a  good  cause ; 
had  the  most  sympathy  to  spare,  the  least  to  ask ;  was  never  dis- 
couraged, and  always  trusted  in  the  triumph  of  love,  truth,  recti- 
tude. Her  faith  in  humanity  was  often  carried  to  excess.  She 
would  not  lock  her  trunks,  or  put  her  money  out  of  the  way,  or 
bolt  her  doors,  from  a  desire  to  encourage  a  noble  confidence  in 
those  about  her. 

Beyond  any  woman  within  the  extensive  acquaintance  of  the 
present  writer,  Mrs.  St.  John  had  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
Unitarian  cause.  She  identified  it  with  Christianity  so  entirely, 
that  her  whole  religious  feeling  flowed  honestly  in  this  missionary 
channel.  To  see  the  churches  of  our  faith  flomrishing  in  old  com- 
munities, or  founded  in  new  ones ;  to  help  the  young  ministers ;  to 
introduce  zeal  and  method  and  self-sacrificing  customs  into  the 
churches  with  which  she  was  successively  connected,  — this  was 
the  charaetoristio  passion  of  her  life.    The  migratory  life  which 
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her  hiubuid's  health  compelled  her  to  live,  gave  her  many  difier- 
ent  opportunities  of  showing  her  disposition  in  this  direction.  She 
inspired  her  hnsband  to  start  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Mobile,  to 
which,  at  one  time  and  another,  he  contributed  Aye  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  had  she  remained  in  that  city,  not  even  the  hanefaJ 
shadow  of  slavery  could  have  killed  the  vine  she  loved  so  devot- 
edly. The  writer  was  a  grateful  witness  of  her  unsparing  lore 
and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Unitarianism  in  Mobile,  having  seen  dur- 
ing a  short  ministry  of  six  months  in  1838  the  pleasant  church 
there  dedicated  and  filled  with  a  zealous  congregation,  of  which  she 
was  undeniably  the  foremost  spirit  in  self-sacrifice  and  proselyting 
zeal,  not  to  say  in  good  works  and  nobility  of  character.  Alas 
that  so  fair  a  hope  should  have  been  so  sadly  disappointed ! 

"  After  we  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,"  writes  a  member  of 
the  family  to  us,  **  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  (then  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association)  came  to  see  us,  and  ascertain  if  a 
place  for  Dr.  Channing  to  preach  in  could  be  obtained,  and  a  so- 
ciety formed.    I  went  with  him,  and  called  on  all  the  known  Uni- 
tarians in  town.    They  all  said  nothing  could  be  done.     A  new 
Union  Society  had  been  recently  formed,  and  the  Unitarians  had 
taken  pews,  and  it  was  useless  to  make  an  independent  efifort. 
The  persons  most  to  be  relied  on  discouraged  the  attempt.     Mrs. 
St.  John,  hearing  of  the  general  despair,  then  said :  ^  Dr.  Chan- 
ning shall  be  heard  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  if  it  be  only  in  my 
parlor.''     This  was  on  Friday.     She  immediately  started  out 
with  me,  and,  afler  diligent  inquiry,  found  out  that  the  Court- 
Room  in  the  State-House  could  be  had,  if  the  lumber  and  disorder 
which  its  use  as  a  temporary  store-room  had  occasioned  could  be 
removed. .  Help  was  hired,  and  the  room  cleared  and  prepared  by 
Saturday  night;  and  on  Sunday  morning.  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  had  an 
audience  of  thirty,  which  swelled  in  the  evening  to  near  three  hun- 
dred.   On  the  following  Tuesday  eveAing,  Dr.  Channing  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  Newport,  to  a  crowded  house  ;  and  in  three 
weeks  from  that  day,  we  had  bought  and  paid  for  the  old  Hopkin- 
sian  church,  which,  in  its  reformed  condition,  is  still  occapied  by 
the  flourishing  Unitarian  Society  under  Rev.  Charles  Brooks. 
Mr.  Ellery  (Dr.  Channing's  uncle),  after  the  purchase  was  corn- 
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pleted,  brought  the  key  of  the  church,  and  hung  it  in  Mrs.  St. 
John's  parlor,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  through  her  perseverance 
the  Society  had  been  established." 

At  Walpole,  R.  H.,  where  Mrs.  St.  John  resided  for  a  time,  she 
was  an  active  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  al- 
ways with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  her  husband.  At  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  the  same.  The  Bridgeport  Society,  now  withou* 
religious  services,  found  a  most  zealous  and  liberal  friend  in  her. 
Sooner  than  have  it  extinguished,  she  said,  upon  her  death-bed^ 
she  would  pay  half  the  minister's  salary  from  her  private  income-. 
For  her  hopeful  nature,  even  to  the  last,  clung  to  the  feeble  chance 
of  surviving  her  disease,  and  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  her 
religious  usefulness.  At  the  time  when  a  recent  ejfTort  was  mak- 
ing to  prevail  upon  a  promising  young  minister  to  settle  there,  and 
his  judgment  saw  little  to  justify  his  coming,  she  sent  for  him  to 
her  bedside,  and  exhausted  the  strength  of  many  days  in  the  few 
earnest  words  of  entreaty  with  which  she  sought  to  overcome  his 
doubts.  He  afterwards  said  that,  had  her  life  only  been  secure,. 
he  should  have  had  courage  to  undertake  the  difficult  work  ;  but, 
with  her  gone,  the  task  was  too  desperate. 

Mrs.  St.  John  had  several  years  of  suffering  invalidism  at  the 
close  of  her  life,  and,  during  the  past  year,  her  physicians  testified 
that  more  agony  was  compressed  into  the  last  eight  months  of  her 
existence  than  it  had  ever  fallen  to  their  observation  to  see  equalled 
in  any  other  case.  Yet,  during  the  whole  of  her  long  and  terrible 
illness,  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  complaining  or  insubmissive 
word.  She  accepted  her  suffering  as  from  the  hands  of  God.  She 
was  thoughtful  to  the  last  of  those  about  her ;  anxious  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  nurses ;  directed  the  affairs  of  the  house  from  her 
dying  bed  ;  provided  gifts  for  the  poor  and  her  children  on  Christ- 
mas, though  she  survived  that  festival  only  two  days.  Almost 
her  last  intelligible  words  were,  "  God  is  precious."  **  He  will 
receive  me  at  any  hour." 

Mrs.  St.  John  was  buried  from  the  Polanen  Chapel,  which  she 
loved,  and  in  the  shadow  of  which,  with  her  characteristic  love  of 
the  house  of  God,  she  last  lived  and  died.     **  You  will  find  her 
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honae,"  said  a  friend  who  knew  not  where  she  then  lived,  bat  was 
giving  a  general  direction  where  she  might  probably  be  found 
''you  will  find  her  house  very  near  some  church."  She  used 
often  to  mention,  that  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  she  had  walked 
two  miles  to  church,  when  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  people 
would  not  expose  their  horses,  and  when  there  was  no  fire  in  the 
ohoich. 

At  her  burial,  a  large  collection  of  neighbors  and  friends  came 
together  to  testify  their  love  and  respect  for  this  excellent  lady. 
Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York,  an  old  and  attached  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily, preached  a  funeral  sermon ;  appropriate  services  of  prayers 
and  hymns  were  said  over  her  ashes,  and  they  were  then  borne  to 
the  beautiful  rural  cemetery  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and 
left  with  Nature  and  God.  God  bless  the  broken  hearts  that  so 
long  enjoyed  her  cheering  support,  and  make  her  memory  precious 
and  blessed  to  all  who  ever  loved  and  revered  her ! 
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During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  the  following 

sums  have  been  received :  — 

March  5.     Quarterly  Journal,          ....  $  1.00 

«      "     Books  sold  in  New  York,     .        .         .  24.00 

"      6.     Quarterly  Journals,           ....  3.00 
*'      8.    From  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham's  Society,  Taunton, 

in  addition, 110.00 

"    18.     Quarterly  Journals, 6.00 


Books  sold  in  Michigan,  . 
*'     Quarterly  Journals, 
19.    Books  by  B.  H.  Green,     . 
"       "      in  Barnstable,      . 

21.  "      in  Burlington,  Vt., 

22.  Books  ia  ofilce,      .         .        . 

"      From  Society  in  Charlestown,  N. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ayer  Life-Member, 
**     Books  at  oflSce, 
"     Quarterly  Journals, 


86.50 
24.00 
20.25 
34.00 
33.00 
6.00 


30.00 

42.82 

6.00 
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Mar.  24.    Rev.  Mr.  Bulfinch's  Society,  Dorchester,    .  $  65.60 

"    27.    Books, 3.60 

**    28.    Mrs.  George  Wise,  Life-Member,      .        .  30.00 

"      "      Rev.  Mr.  Nichols's  Society,  Saco,  Me.,         .  59.00 

"     "      Rev.  Mr.  Swan's  Society,  Kennebunk,  Me.,  216.18 

"     "     From  Unitarian  Society,  Dover,  N.  H.,       .  21.00 

"    29.       "     Rev.  Mr.  Cordner's  Society,  Montreal,  .  18.00 

"     "      Books  in  T^nsend, 5.00 

"      "        •*      "  Wisconsin, 15.00 

**    31.    From  Society  in  Watertown,      .         .        .  101.60 

"     "      Miss  S.  S.  Gardner,  Book  Fund,    .        .        .  1.00 

"     "      Quarterly  Journals,            ....  35.00 

Mr.  Wigglesworth, 4.00 

Quarterly  Journals, 10.00 

Society  in  Petersham, 60.75 

Bulfinch  Street  Society,  Boston,         .        .  35.00 

Books  sold  in  Perry,  Me.,       ....  27.63 

Quarterly  Journals,  Syracuse,     .         .         .  25.00 

Mr.  Lowe's  Society,  Salem,           .        .        .  57.60 

For  a  Meadville  Student,                     .  40.00 

**     From  a  Friend,       ......  10.00 

19.    Sale  of  books  at  office,        ....  5.26 

**     Quarterly  Journals  in  Boston,          .         .         .  137.00 

23.  From  Geo.  F.  Page,  for  books,  .  60.00 
"  Altar  at  Home,  Baltimore,  ....  22.50 
"      For  Book  Fund, 1.00 

24.  Quarterly  Journals,  Bujffalo,  .  .  .  50.00 
"             «*              "         Peterborough,      .        .  4.00 

26.     Books  at  office, 53.86 

*•      Quarterly  Journals, 11.00 

^'      Augusta,  Me. ,       .         .         .         .         .        .  46.45 

"      Hallowell,  Me., 20.76 

28.    Belfast,  Me., 31.00 

From  Mansfield, 13.00 

Books  sold  at  office, 24.22 

A  Friend  in  Waltham,       ....  1.00 

Books  in  Groton,           .        .         .         .         .  30.00 

Books, 1.20 

"        « 2.85 

"      Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

"      From  James  Arnold,  Esq.,  for  Lancaster  Church,  25.00 

*«        "     Rockford,  111.,  for  Quarterly  Journals,  37.35 

"        "     Chicago,  in  addition,      ....  3.00 

10.    Books, .60 

"     From  Dr.  Barrett's  Society,  .         .  1,120.00 

<*      Books  in  Geneva,  HI.,        ....  9.54 

12.    From  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,       .        .        .  20.00 
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May  12.  Two  friends  in  Duxbury,  for  Book  Fund,  .  $  10.00 

**     "  Books,          . 1.75 

**      '*  " 1.00 

"  16.  From  Mt.  Pleasant  Society,  Roxbury,  .  .  200.00 
*'  "  "  Rev.  Dr.  Osfirood's  Society,  New  York,  2,000.00 
**  16.  "  Mr.  Canfield,  for  books,  .  .  .  9.00 
'•  17.  Dr.  Gannett's  Society,  Boston,  .  .  771.00 
"  **  Books  sold  at  office,  .  .  •  .  .  .  25.42 
"  20.  A  widow's  mite  for  Foreign  Missions,  from  Pe- 
terborough,       1.00 

**     "  From  Dr.  Briggs's  Society,  Salem,  .         .  77.00 

4<     4<  u     Bernardston,  Mass.,       ....  15.00 

**      **  Books  in  Concord,  N.  H.,           ...  5.00 

"     "  J.  A.  Baldwin,  Life-Member,        .        .         .  30.00 

"     "  Quarterly  Journal, 1.00 

'*    21.  From  Society  in  Beverly,      ....  133.00 
it     »»  4c     ^y  J)  pickman,  Esq.,  Book  Fund,  .  20000 
"      "  **     Dr.  Hiirs  Society,  Worcester,       .         .  114.00 
"      "  *'     a  member  of  Society  in  Dublin,  N.  H., 
to  make   Rev.   Wm.  F.  Bridge  a  Life- 
Member,     30.00 

"    22.  From  a  Friend,  for  Book  Fund  and  general 

purposes, 40.00 

**  **  Subscribers  to  Quarterly  Journal  in  Eastport,  Me.,  31.00 
"  **  From  Society  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  .  41.00 
"  23.  **  «*  Framingham,  .  .  .  108.50 
"  "  Quarterly  Journals,  ....  2.00 
**  •*  From  Keene,  third  instalment,  .  .  .  90.00 
**  "  "  Dr.  Hall's  Society,  Providence,  .  313.00 
**  26.  "  Rev.  W.  D.  Haley,  ....  75.00 
*'  "  **  a  Friend  in  Philadelphia,  .  .  .  50.00 
*'  **  Ladies*  Association  in  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  So- 
ciety, Uxbridge, 25.00 

"      "  Quarterly  Journals,  Harvard,      .        .         .  12.00 

**      '*  From  Channing  Church,  Newton  Corner,     .  50.00 

**      **  Quarterly  Journals,  Leicester,     .         .         .  14.00 

**     "  ''      '        "          Newport,  R.  I ,       .         .  36.00 

'*     "  Books, 3.37 

'*     **  From  Society  in  Lexington,  to  make  Rev.  N.  A. 

Staples  a  Life -Member,         .         .         .  3000 

"    26.  ''     First    Church    in    Lowell,    for   Kansas 

Church, 32.53 

"    27.  *»     Rev.  Mr.  Mountford,            .         .         .  1.00 

"    28.  **     J.  K.  Smith,  Esq.,  Dublin,  N.  H.,    .  5.00 

"      **  *«     Friends  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,    .        .         .  2.50 

"      **  **     Concord,  Mass.,        ....  143.31 

''     *'  Sale  of  books,  Montreal,  Canada,           .         .  25.00 
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May  29. 


30. 
31. 


From  Society  in  Bath,       .         .         .         .  $  4.00 

"         "       "  Baltimore,    .         .         ...  200.00 

Sale  of  books,  Shirley,      .         .         .        .  11.28 

"         *'       Standish,        ....  2.00 

**         "       at  office,      ....  46.83 

From  Mr.  Mountford,  for  Kansas  Church,      .  5.00 

"     Philemon  Putnam,    ....  6.00 

Books  sold  in  Kennebunk,    ....  3.08 

From  Rev.  F.  A.  Tenney,  N&w'port,  R.  L,  11.00 
"  First  Society  in  Portland,  Me. ,  .  .  800.00 
"  Quarterly  Journals,  ....  8.00 
"  books  sold  by  Rev.  G.  M.  Rice,  .  .  7.25 
"  Lexington,  in  addition,  .  .  .  8.43 
'<  books  sold  at  office,  .  .  .  .51.08 
<*  East  Cambridge,  in  addition,  .  .  100.00 
**  -  Dr.  Osgood's  Society,  New  York,  in  ad- 
dition,           85.00 
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THB  HALLIG;  or,  The  Sheepfold  in  the  Waters.  A  Tale  of  Humble 
Life  on  the  Coast  of  Schleswif.  Traaslated  from  the  German  of  Bier- 
natzki.  By  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Author.     12mo.    Muslin.    $  1.00. 

Biematzki,  the  author  of  this  work,  was  the  grandson  of  an  exiled  Polish  no- 
bleman. He  died  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  leaving  "  The  HaUig  "  as  his  ckef- 
(Tciiortf.  In  Germany  it  is  very  popular,  and  has  run  through  several  editions 
It  is  remarkable  for  brilliant  descriptions  of  nature  and  natural  phenomeniu  for 

Erofimnd  discussions  of  momentous  themes,  and  especially,  in  its  pictures  of  the 
[alltg,  for  revelations  of  an  entirely  new  phase  of  human  life.  A  poetic  spirit 
pervades  it  throughout,  and  frequently  crystallizes  into  gems  of  rare  parity  and 
brilliancy.  The  translation  is  so  idiomatic  and  elegant  that  it  might  well  pass  for 
an  original  English  work. 

THG  CAMCL;  his  Organization,  Habits,  and  Uses,  considered  with 
reference  to  his  Introduction  into  the  United  States.  By  George  P. 
Marsh,  late  United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople.  16mo.  Muslin. 
75  cents. 

This  volume  appears  at  a  seasonable  moment,  when  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  about,  to  commence  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  Camel  into  this 
country.  In  the  month  of  May,  a  vessel  sent  to  the  East  to  procure  a  supply  of 
the  animals  arrived  in  this  country,  bringing  thirty-two  in  good  condition.  The 
book  of  Mr.  Marsh,  based  on  the  widest  research,  as  well  as  on  protracted  per- 
sonal observation,  exhausts  the  subject,  and  will  be  the  standard  authority.  An 
Appendix  gives  a  full  and  authentic  account,  drawn  from  the  official  documents 
in  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  of  the  progress  which  the  government  has 
made  thus  far  with  this  important  national  experimenL 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST,  by  Thomas  X  Kempis.  With  an 
Introductory  Cssay  by  Thomas  Chalmers.  Edited  by  Howard  Mal- 
COM,  D.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  Thomas  X  Khmpis  by  Dr. 
C.  Ulman.    12mo.    Cloth.    ;8f  1.00.    {Ready  in  July. 1 

This  may  safely  be  pronounced  the  best  Protestant  edition  extant  of  this  ancient 
and  celebrated  work.  It  is  a  reprint  from  Payne's  translation,  collated  with  an 
ancient  Latin  copy,  and  is  no  further  abridged  than  by  omitting  the  exclusive  sen- 
timents of  a  Catholic  recluse  and  some  redundancies  of  stylo.  The  editor  says  be 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  expunge,  but  not  to  add  or  alter. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  new  edition  is  the  Life  by  Dr.  C.  Ulman.  Bom 
nearly  five  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  k  Kempis  is  almost  unknown  ;  he  has 
even  been  regarded  as  a  myth.  Dr.  Ulman*s  Life  dispels  the  darkness,  and  sets 
him  before  the  reader  in  the  clear  light  of  noonday.  The  importance  of  this  ad- 
dition may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that,  while  a  Memoir  prefixed  to  a  former 
American  edition,  and  purporting  to  give  all  the  authentic  facts,  is  contained  in 
less  than  two  18mo  pages,  this  Life  extends  to  more  than  sixty  12mo  pages. 

DR.   GRANT   AND   THE    MOUNTAIN    NESTORIANS.      By   Rct. 

Thomas  Laurie.     With  a  Portrait,  Map  of  the  Country,  and  Illastra- 

tions.    Third  Edition.    12mo.    Cloth,    jj  1.25. 

This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  with  a  view  of  makuig 
the  work  as  scrupulously  accurate  as  possible.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  text ;  the  spelling  of  proper  names  has  been  corrected,  and  other  errors  which 
more  exact  information  has  disclosed  have  been  removed.  77ie  map  is  the  only  tiu^ 
of  the  JVestorian  country  yet  published.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most  perma- 
nently valuable  of  its  class.  It  embraces  the  scene  of  Xenophon's  immortal 
Anabasis,  the  site  of  Nineveh,  that  mighty  seat  of  ancient  civilization,  and  the 
cities  of  Kars  and  Eizrum,  so  recently  the  scene  of  deadly  strife  between  the  Eus- 
sians  and  the  Allies.  Eight  full  page  engravings  present  views  of  the  scenery  aod 
people. 
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